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RACE  OF  FREIGHT  BOATS,  JAKFA. 
It  was  a  bright  morning:  in  April  when  our  steamer  came  to  rest,  something  more  than  half  a  mile  out  from  the  landing 
place  of  Jaffa.  The  anchor  of  our  ship  was  no  sooner  cast  than  a  crowd  of  boats  were  rushing  toward  us  from  the  shore. 
They  were  coming  for  passengers  and  freight,  andtheoarsmen  were  bending  to  their  work  with  a  vigor  and  emphasis  and  noise 
that  attracted  the  attention  of  all  our  passengers.  Paddles  were  splashing  and  gleaming  in  the  sunlight,  and  all  the  Arabs  were 
yelling  at  the  top  of  their  voices,  as  if  they  thought  they  might  make  up  in  screaming  for  whatever  they  might  lack  in  power 
to  lessen  the  distance  between  them  selves  and  our  vessel.  All  the  time,  however,  they  were  getting  nearer  and  nearer,  until  they 
were  under  the  sides  of  our  ship.  Then  began  a  scramble  and  fight  to  see  who  should  be  the  first  to  mount  the  rope  ladder  leading 
up  to  our  steamer.  Mr.  Bain,  our  artist,  took  a  snap-shot  at  the  scene,  and  all  may  see  now  exactly  how  our  steamer  was 
approached  from  the  landing  place  at  Jaffa. 
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PREFACE. 


COMPANY  with  Mr.  Robert  E.  M.  Bain,  the  celebrated  out-door 
photographer,  I  visited  Palestine  in  1894.  We  were  invited  to 
make  the  journey  by  the  publishers  of  this  book.  They  wanted 
fresh  and  first-hand  photographs  of  the  historic  places  in  Bible  lands. 
Mr.  Bain  and  the  writer  left  St.  Louis  the  28th  of  March,  1894,  with  all 
appliances  and  devices  a  photographer  needs  for  taking  pictures,  besides 
nine  boxes  of  dry  plates  prepared  expressly  for  our  use.  Mr.  Bain  tested 
the  plates  before  they  were  packed.  He  really  went  so  far  as  to  over- 
look their  composition,  from  the  sand  that  entered  into  them  to  the  deli- 
cate gelatine  film  which  coated  them.  Never  before  had  such  ample 
provision  been  made  for  getting  pictures  in  Palestine.  I  can  say  this  with- 
out seeming  to  overstate  the  case,  because  over  four  hundred,  of  the  eight 
hundred  photographs  we  secured  on  that  journey,  were  published  in  "The 
Earthly  Footsteps  of  the  Man  of  Galilee,"  and  have  been  pronounced, 
by  the  best  judges  in  Europe  and  America,  to  be  the  finest  photographs  ever 
taken  of  places  of  historic  interest  in  the  Holy  Land.  Prof.  George  Adam 
Smith,  who  is  one  of  the  very  ablest  of  living  authorities  on  the  subject  of 
Palestine,  says  of  our  pictures:  "I  have  never  before  seen  photographs  which 
bring  out  so  accurately  and  strongly  the  sweep  of  the  hills  and  the  aspect  of 
the  dominant  features  of  the  country,  or  give  you  such  a  wide  and  truly  rep- 
resentative range  of  view."  No  one  who  has  not  had  the  experience  can 
ever  know  just  what  it  means  to  take  nine  boxes  of  fragile  glass  plates  from 
St.  Louis  to  Palestine  and  back  without  breaking  a  single  one  of  them.  To 
understand  the  perils  of  such  an  enterprise,  it  must  be  remembered  that 
these  boxes  were  carried  over  fifteen  thousand  miles.  They  were  taken  from 
place  to  place  by  railway  cars,  by  express  wagons,  by  steam-boats,  by  row- 
boats,  by  porters;  they  were  let  deep  down  in  the  holds  of  ships,  they  were 
strapped  on  the  backs  of  mules,  they  were  piled  evening  by  evening  inside 
our  tents  as  we  camped  on  the  wilds  of  Syria.  I  found  myself  wondering 
every  night  why  they  were  not  all  broken,  as  I  remembered  the  rough  and 
dangerous  places  we  had  passed;  and  I  never  saw  one  of  the  boxes  hooked  to  a 
great  long  chain,  to  be  let  down  by  a  windlass  into  the  bottom  of  the  ship,  but  I 
was  sure  it  would  fall  and  be  smashed.  Many  of  these  celebrated  photographs 
appear  for  the  first  time,  illustrating  different  scenes  in  this  book. 

The  trip  to  the  East  and  the  reading  it  suggested  have  made  this  book 

possible. 
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PREFACE. 


I. 


The  eyes  of  the  world  at  present  are  turned  toward  Palestine.  The 
Emperor  of  Germany  is  now  making  great  preparations  to  be  present  in  Jeru- 
salem during  the  Easter  season  of  1898.  There  is  a  peculiar  interest  felt 
everywhere  in  the  development  amongst  the  Jews  of  the  tendency  known  as 
Zionism,  which  found  expression  recently  at  the  Congress  of  Jews  at  Bale, 
Switzerland,  where  one  wealthy  Israelite  offered  to  contribute  fifty  million 
dollars  for  the  purchase  of  Palestine  from  the  Sultan  of  Turkey.  Wealthy 
in  the  Western  world,  poor  and  down-trodden  in  the  East,  the  Jews  remain 
a  notable  factor  in  the  civilization  of  mankind.  If,  as  seems  probable,  the 
Jews  of  the  West  help  the  Jews  of  the  East  to  migrate  to  the  home  of  their 
race,  there  will  be  accomplished  one  of  the  most  startling  events  in  history. 
Almost  every  power  in  Europe  has  some  interest  in  Palestine,  and  would  be 
immediately  concerned  in  the  migration.  In  these  pages  readers  will  find 
just  the  information  they  want  regarding  the  conditions  of  the  Holy  Land 
to-day  in  respect  to  this  problem. 

The  land  of  the  Bible  remains,  and  is  likely  to  remain,  the  most  inter- 
esting tract  on  the  surface  of  the  globe.  Its  history  since  Abraham  moved 
westward  from  the  Euphrates  and  settled  on  the  uplands  beside  Hebron  is 
a  grand  epic,  touching  every  chord  that  vibrates  in  the  human  breast. 

This  noble  history  has  left  behind  it  on  every  plain  and  hillside  memo- 
rials which  are  of  surpassing  interest  and  efficacy  in  realizing  the  past. 
Wells  dug  by  patriarchs,  the  cave-tombs  in  which  rest  their  bones,  the 
altars  upon  which  prophet  priests  like  Baalam  have  sacrificed,  the  walled 
cities  in  which  dwelt  the  descendants  of  the  patriarchs  and  the  enemies 
whom  they  warred  against,  all  these  remain  to  us.  Every  day,  thanks  to 
the  labors  of  investigators  like  Captain  Conder  and  Dr.  Flinders  Petrie,  we 
are  getting  to  know  more  about  Abraham  and  Isaac,  David  and  Solomon, 
Hezekiah  and  Jeremiah,  and  all  the  heroes  and  saints  of  the  Old  Testament. 

In  "the  fullness  of  time  our  Lord  came."  That  was  after  Moses  had 
brought  the  wisdom  of  Egypt  to  the  banks  of  the  Jordan,  after  Solomon  had 
invited  the  artificers  of  Tyre  to  Mt.  Moriah;  after  the  exiled  people  had 
;  learned  beside  the  waters  of  Babylon  what  the  mystic  East  had  to  teach  them; 
I  after  Alexander  had  brought  the  noble  Greek  spirit  and  language  across  the 
Orontes  to  the  banks  of  the  Nile  and  the  Indus;  and  after  Pompey  and 
Caesar  had  established  the  "Roman  peace"  from  the  pillars  of  Hercules  far 
into  the  Eastern  Desert.  Every  one  of  these  mighty  influences  affected  Pal- 
estine profoundly  and  permanently,  and  all  left  memorials  which  survive. 

It  is  the  natural  instinct  of  a  devout  Christian  to  wish  to  gaze  upon  the 
scenes  made  forever  memorable  by  their  association  with  the  life  on  earth  of 
our  Savior.  The  manger  where  he  was  born;  the  little  town  where  he  spent 
his  boyhood  at  the  carpenters  bench;  the  cloisters  of  the  Temple  where  he 
astonished  the  elders  with  his  wisdom;  the  ford  of  Jordan  where  he  was  bap- 
tized; the  slopes  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee  where  he  spoke  his  Beatitudes;  and, 
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last  and  holiest  of  all,  the  Garden  where  he  spent  his  night  of  agony:  these 
scenes  can  never  pall  upon  us. 

In  the  book  now  offered  to  the  Christian  public  of  America,  and  espe- 
cially to  the  bright  boys  and  girls  who  prosecute  Bible  studies  in  Sunday 
Schools,  Epworth  League  and  Christian  Endeavor  Societies,  we  have  not 
stopped  short  at  the  Palestine  of  the  Herods.  The  surpassing  interest  of 
Syrian  story  rolls  on  through  the  centuries.  Syria  continued  for  over 
five  hundred  years  to  be  a  land  of  magnificent  cities.  It  gave  birth  to 
Chrysostom  and  Simeon  Stylites;  it  was  the  home  of  Jerome,  and  of  Origen; 
here  were  the  holy  resorts  which  attracted  saintly  pilgrims  from  the  rest  of 
the  world.  Then  came  the  dark  wave  of  Moslem  conquest,  which  almost  in 
sight  of  Saul's  Gilboa,  and  right  by  the  home  of  Job,  overthrew  the  Christian 
legionaries  and  made  the  Crescent  triumphant  in  the  East.  This  was  followed 
by  the  extraordinary  expeditions  known  as  Crusades,  in  which  army  upon 
army  of  Christian  soldiers  of  the  West  perished  in  Syria  or  on  the  way 
thither,  in  order  that  the  Holy  Sepulcher  of  our  Lord  might  not  remain  in 
careless  or  ruthless  Pagan  hands.  A  noble  feudal  kingdom  was  established, 
stretching  from  the  sources  of  the  Euphrates  to  the  Tomb  of  Aaron  in  Arabia 
Petraea;  and  the  stone  memorials  which  it  has  left  behind  are  full  of  the 
romance  of  the  past. 

These  Crusades  are  interesting  to  the  modern  industrialist,  as  well 
as  to  the  lover  of  the  romantic.  When  the  first  Crusaders  set  out  from 
the  Plain  of  Clermont  eastwards,  the  West  was  far  behind  the  East  in  all 
the  conveniences  of  life;  when  the  last  Crusade  was  over  and  done,  the  men 
of  the  West  had  learned  the  secret  which  made  the  cities  of  Syria  and  Egypt 
the  warehouses  and  factories  of  the  world.  Venice,  Nuremburg  and  Ghent 
were  made  possible  by  Christian  Tripoli  and  Antioch,  fiefs  of  the  kingdom  of 
Jerusalem,  and  homes  of  the  most  skillful  artisans  of  the  day.  With  the 
Crusaders  began  modern  industrialism,  modern  art,  and  modern  literature. 
Dante  rightly  made  Jerusalem  the  center  of  his  world. 

Right  down  to  our  time  has  the  romantic  history  been  continued.  The 
saintly  Gordon  spent  one  of  the  last  years  of  his  life  in  a  tent  under  the 
walls  of  Jerusalem;  Laurence  Oliphant  buried  his  wife  on  the  slopes  of  Car- 
mel;  the  highly-gifted  niece  of  Pitt,  known  in  her  lifetime  as  the  Queen  of 
Lebanon,  sleeps  within  a  few  miles  of  the  walls  of  ancient  Sidon;  the  grave 
of  Henrietta  Renan  is  to  be  found  a  short  way  to  the  northward,  by  the  River 
Adonis;  and  the  tomb  and  sarcophagus  of  Alexander  the  Great  was  discov- 
ered in  1887  at  Sidon. 

Such  is  the  wonderful  panorama  that  we  have  attempted  in  our  (tRomance 
of  Palestine' '  to  spread  before  our  readers'  vision,  brightly  colored  and 
tricked  out  with  all  that  the  photographers'  art  can  achieve.  Our  book  is 
meant  to  make  the  sacred  and  precious  pages  of  Holy  Writ  ever  more  near 
and  dear  to  readers  by  infusing  with  the  reality  of  life,  places  and  personages 
which  are  apt  to  remain  mere  dull  names.     We  have  sought  to  brush  away 
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the  dust  of  centuries  from  pictures  of  the  past  that  can  be  made  as  real  as 
Central  Park  in  New  York  or  the  great  Obelisk  at  Washington.  Literature, 
as  well  as  art,  has  been  freely  drawn  upon,  and  readers  will  find  that  they 
are  asked  to  make  a  journey  through  a  country  possessing  interest  not  only 
for  the  Sunday  School  teacher,  but  for  every  youth  who  wishes  to  be  an  intel- 
ligent citizen  and  to  possess  the  key  to  the  world's  history  and  to  God's 
purpose  therein. 

II. 

It  would,  perhaps,  be  well-nigh  impossible  to  mention  the  names  of  all 
the  persons  who  have  given  me  assistance  during  the  preparation  of  this 
work. 

I  am  under  many  obligations  to  Dr.  E.  B.  Chappell,  for  reading  the  MSS. 
and  for  important  criticisms  and  suggestions.  More  than  to  any  one  else, 
however,  I  am  indebted  to  Prof.  James  M.  Dixon  of  Washington  University. 
Prof.  Dixon  studied  under  Stuart  Blackie  in  Edinburgh,  and  was  one  of 
his  prizemen;  and  under  Lewis  Campbell,  and  Dr.  Robert  Flint,  at  St. 
Andrews,  and  took  the  M.  A.  Degree  with  first-class  honors.  Immediately 
afterward  he  received  an  appointment  from  the  Japanese  Government,  and 
was  for  thirteen  years  Professor  of  English  Literature  in  the  Imperial  Uni- 
versity in  the  capital  of  Japan.  I  esteem  it  a  matter  of  peculiar  good- 
fortune,  therefore,  that  during  the  preparation  of  this  work  I  have  had  the 
counsel  and  constant  co-operation  of  so  accomplished  a  scholar  and  of  so 
capable  a  literary  critic.  My  association  with  him  has  been  a  source  of 
inspiration,  and  from  his  vast  stores  of  knowledge  he  has  added  far  more  to 
the  value  of  this  book  than  any  thanks  of  mine  can  ever  repay. 

If  I  were  to  give  a  list  of  all  the  books  consulted,  it  would  occupy  sev- 
eral pages.  Below  is  a  list  of  such  works  as  have  been  of  most  constant 
assistance: 

Conder's  "Latin  Kingdom  of  Jerusalem,"  Conder's  "Syrian  Stone 
Lore,"  Conder's  "Palestine,"  Murray's  "Guide  Book  to  Syria,"  Baedeker's 
"Guide  Book  to  Syria,"  Palmer  and  Besant's  "Jerusalem,"  G.  A.  Smith's 
"Geography  of  Palestine,"  W.  M.  Thomson's  "The  Land  and  the  Book," 
"Memoirs  of  Lady  Hester  Stanhope,"  "Travels  of  Lady  Hester  Stanhope," 
Gray's  "Story  of  the  Children's  Crusade,"  "Men  of  the  Bible"  Series, 
Laurence  Oliphant's  "Land  of  Gilead,"  Laurence  Oliphant's  "Haifa," 
Montefiore's  "Bible  for  Home  Reading,"  W.  G.  Blaikie's  "History  of  the 
Jews,"  Michaud's  "History  of  the  Crusades,"  Lamartine's  "Recollections 
of  the  East,"  "Lives  of  the  Roman  Emperors,"  edited  by  J.  Eugene  Reed, 
James*  "A  History  of  the  Life  of  Richard  Cceur  de  Lion,  King  of  England," 
Ockley's  "The  History  of  the  Saracens,"  Van  De  Velde's  "Syria  and  Pal- 
estine," Dr.  Robinson's  "Biblical  Researches  in  Palestine,  Stanley's 
"Sinai  and  Palestine,"  Kinglake's  "Eothen,"  and  Dr.  Wilson's  "Lands  of 
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The  Romance  of  Palestine. 


CHAPTER   I. 
The  Land  of  the  Mamelukes. 

IT  IS  a  bright  spring  day,  when  the  serene  Egyptian  sky  is  bluest  and 
the  air  is  balmiest.  A  party  of  four  is  crossing  the  great  iron  bridge  that 
connects  Cairo  with  the  left  bank  of  the  Nile.  They  have  stopped  for  a 
few  minutes  to  gaze  over  the  parapet  on  the  historic  waters  of  that  wonder- 
ful river. 

"Mother,"  said  the  youngest  of  the  boys,  "just  think,  we  are  looking  at 
the  very  river  from  which  Moses  was  rescued  by  the  princess!" 

"Yes,  Eugene,"  replied  Mrs.  Porteus,  "that  was  some  distance  up  the 
stream.  We  have  already  passed  the  place  once,  but  we  shall  see  it  again 
when  we  make  the  excursion  to  Memphis." 

Mrs.  Porteus  had  not  quite  recovered  from  the  fatigue  of  her  long  ride 
down  the  Nile  from  Assuan,  the  first  cataract.  The  experiences  of  the  day 
had  told  upon  her  and  she  was  looking  paler  than  usual.  It  was  principally 
for  her  sake  that  her  husband,  John  A.  Porteus,  a  leading  merchant  of 
Baltimore,  had  resolved  to  spend  a  winter  in  the  dry,  health-giving  climate 
of  Egypt.  He  had  felt  somewhat  overworked  himself,  and  was  glad  of  the 
excuse  for  leaving  the  constant  worries  of  business  behind.  They  had  two 
sons,  Philip,  a  tall,  thoughtful  boy  of  fifteen,  and  Eugene,  two  years  younger, 
bright,  happy,  gifted  with  a  lively  imagination  and  a  ready  tongue. 

I. 

The  family  found  delightful  quarters  at  Shepherd's  Hotel,  in  Cairo,  where 
they  were  preparing  to  stay  for  several  weeks.  Both  Mr.  Porteus  and  his 
wife  were  deeply  interested  in  mission  work,  and  during  all  their  lives  had 
given  generously  to  the  cause.  They  brought  several  letters  of  introduction 
to  the  teachers  of  the  American  school,  close  to  the  Ezbekeyeh  Place,  who 
secured  for  them  pleasant  rooms  at  the  hotel.  With  one  of  the  teachers  they 
had  struck  up  quite  an  intimacy.  He  was  Mr.  Henry  Alison,  whose  only 
sister,  a  public  school  teacher  in  Baltimore,  attended  the  same  church  as 
themselves. 

Mr.  Alison  had  hired  a  carriage  for  the  parents — the  boys  were  on  their 
bicycles — and  had  seen  them  start  that  morning  on  a  visit  to  the  great 
Pyramid  of  Cheops.     The  boys  had  enjoyed  the  bicycle  ride  greatly,  along 
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the  smooth  and  beautiful  road  shaded  by  acacia  trees,  which  leads  past  the 
old  palace  of  Ismail  Pasha  with  its  splendid  gardens. 

They  had  all  ascended  the  Pyramid  of  Cheops,  and  stood  breathless  on 
its  summit.  From  this  hugest  of  human  structures,  built  by  a  people  so 
anxious  to  live  forever  that  they  tried  even  to  preserve  the  body  until  the 
Judgment  Day,  they  gazed  upon  a  wonderful  but  desolate  prospect,  all  brown 
and  yellow,  under  a  deep,  transparent  sky. 

Philip,  thoughtful  boy  as  he  was,  sought  to  call  up  before  his  mind  the 
centuries  of  human  history  which  had  run  their  course  since  King  Cheops 
built  for  himself  this  largest  of  all  tombs.  He  had  learned  in  the  Sunday 
school  about  the  bondage  of  the  Israelites  and  about  the  wonderful  career  of 
Joseph,  who  was  made  ruler  by  one  of  the  Egyptian  kings.  He  was  almost 
overcome  by  the  thought  that  the  pyramid  on  which  he  stood  was  already 
sixteen  hundred  years  old  when  Rachel's  first-born  son  attained  so  lofty  a 
position  in  the  empire  of  the  Pharaohs. 

II. 

Mr.  Porteus  was  very  much  pleased  to  see  what  a  deep  impression  this 
history  in  stone  made  upon  the  mind  of  his  boy  Philip.  The  younger  boy, 
having  read  less,  was  not  so  much  interested,  but  still  he  was  evidently 
smitten  with  his  brother's  earnestness,  and  felt  himself  also  becoming 
anxious  to  profit  by  his  opportunities. 

"Was  the  Land  of  Goshen  down  there,  father?"  he  inquired,  pointing  to 
the  northeast. 

"Yes,  my  son"  said  Mr.  Porteus,  "if  we  had  a  telescope,  we  might  see 
the  obelisk  which  marks  the  site  of  Heliopolis.  That  was  the  city  where 
Joseph's  father-in-law  was  priest  of  the  Sun-god,  and  his  wife  Asenath  lived 
before  her  marriage.     It  was  situated  in  the  Land  of  Goshen." 

The  fatigue  of  climbing  up — or  being  pushed  up  by  shouting  Arabs — 
and  the  almost  equal  fatigue  of  the  descent,  made  Mrs.  Porteus  anxious  to 
regain  the  carriage.  This  waited  for  them  beyond  the  wall,  where  the  boys 
had  also  left  their  wheels.  The  horses  made  a  much  better  run  home, 
although  the  bicyclists  were  first  to  reach  the  iron  bridge.  Mrs.  Porteus 
found  her  boys  looking  over  the  parapet,  and  she  descended  from  her  carriage 
to  enjoy  with  them  the  sight  of  the  ever-flowing  Nile. 

III. 
It  was  about  five  o'clock  before  they  reached  their  rooms  in  the  hotel. 
Mr.  Alison,  who  had  been  invited  to  take  supper  with  them,  arrived  in  about 
half  an  hour,  and  the  boys,  who  had  taken  a  great  fancy  to  him,  were  ready 
to  ask  him  numberless  questions  about  the  Shepherd  Kings,  the  Pharaohs, 
the  hieroglyphics,  and  other  matters  on  which  he  was  thoroughly  well- 
inforuied. 
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"Well,  young  gentlemen,  you  look  as  if  you  had  enjoyed  the  day,"  re- 
marked Mr.  Alison,  addressing  Philip  and  Eugene. 

"Yes,  we  have  had  a  fine  day,"  replied  the  boys. 

"And  what  did  you  enjoy  the  most,  Eugene?"  asked  Mr.  Alison. 

"I'm  glad  we  started  so  early,"  said  Eugene  in  reply,  "for  I  think  the 
funny  sight  of  all  the  queer  people  going  to  market  couldn't  be  beat.  We 
stopped  quite  half  an  hour  on  the  bridge  to  see  them  pass.  We  saw  flower- 
sellers  with  immense  bunches  of  roses,  and  boys  with  long  trays  of  black 
brownish  bread  on  their  heads,  and  water-carriers  bearing  goat-skins  full  of 
water,  and  lemonade  peddlers  holding  in  one  arm  a  large  brass  vessel,  and  in 
the  thumb  and 
finger  of  the 
other  arm  bra- 
zen cups  with 
which  they  beat 
a  kind  of  tink- 
ling  tune  as 
they  called  for 
custome  rs . 
There  were 
flocks  of  black 
and  brown 
sheep,  and 
black  and 
brown  goats, 
with  their 
lambs  and  kids. 
There  were  buf- 
faloes yoked 
and  buffaloes 
single,  some- 
timeswiththeir 

little  calves  trotting  by  their  sides.  Some  of  the  donkeys  we  saw  were  almost 
buried  out  of  sight  under  high  loads  of  green  clover  fastened  to  their  little 
rpund  bodies.  Other  donkeys  were  pacing  along  under  piles  of  sugar-cane 
as  great  as  they  could  hold  up.  It  was  so  funny  to  see  donkeys  with  women 
riding  astride  them,  and  other  donkeys  with  men  on  them  so  tall  that  their 
feet  almost  touched  the  ground.  Then  came  long  strings  of  camels,  each 
with  almost  enough  fodder  tied  on  his  back  to  fill  a  one-horse  wagon.  Some 
of  the  women  wore  big  rings  in  their  noses,  some  hid  their  faces  with  veils, 
and  some  had  no  veils;  and  now  and  then  a  mother  would  come  along  carry  - 


THK  NILR. 
This  picture  represents  the  native  women  of  Cairo  filling  their  water-pots  with 
the  waters  of  the  Nile.    The  scene  is  near  the  Island  of  Roda,  where  Moses  was  discov- 
ered by  the  daughter  of  Pharaoh. 
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ing  on  her  shoulders  a  naked  child  three  or  four  years  old.  Besides,  there 
were  coming  and  going  at  the  same  time  Europeans  in  carriages,  and  English 
soldiers  in  their  red  jackets." 

So  Mr.  Alison,  who  had  somewhat  learned  the  dispositions  of  the  two 
boys,  was  not  surprised  to  hear  Eugene  add: 

"Yes,  I  enjoyed  the  day,  but  I  don't  take  much  stock  in  the  pyramids. 
The  show  we  met  on  the  Nile  bridge  in  the  early  morning  was  what  inter- 
ested me.  I  saw  a  circus  go  along  the  streets  of  Baltimore  last  year  and  I 
thought  it  was  fine,  but  there  never  was  a  circus  as  interesting  to  me  as  the 
procession  we  saw  this  morning." 

"And  you,  Philip?"  he  said,  turning  to  the  elder  lad. 

"I  liked  what  I  saw  in  Ismail's  old  palace  two  miles  beyond  the  bridge. 
We  stopped  another  half-hour  there." 

"Why  do  you  call  it  an  old  palace?"  said  Eugene.  "It  looked  to  me 
quite  new." 

"So  it  is,"  was  Mr.  Alison's  reply.  "The  Khedive  Ismail,  who  was  the 
ruler  of  Egypt  from  1863  to  1879,  built  the  palace  for  himself  at  a  cost  of 
twenty-five  million  dollars.  He  was  so  extravagant,  however,  that  the  people 
got  rid  of  him;  and  the  new  government  turned  this  palace  into  a  museum 
for  mummies  and  other  antiquities  of  the  country.  The  flowers  in  the  garden 
bloom  there  almost  the  whole  year  round.  And  what  about  the  Ghizeh 
Museum,  Philip?" 

"We  stopped  at  the  Ghizeh  Museum  long  enough  to  take  a  second  run 
through  some  of  the  many  rooms,"  said  Philip.  "We  saw  the  coffins  of  the 
old  Egyptian  kings  and  the  mummies  of  the  great  people  of  Egypt.  In  one 
of  the  rooms  we  saw  bronze  mirrors,  musical  instruments,  draught-boards, 
dolls,  necklaces  of  precious  stones,  vases  of  colored  glass,  and  bronze  perfume 
boxes.  We  saw  a  cedar  ax-handle  plated  with  gold,  into  which  a  bronze  ax, 
also  plated  with  gold,  and  inscribed  with  the  name  of  one  of  the  Egyptian 
kings  had  been  fastened  with  gold  wire.  We  saw  a  bronze  dagger  set  in  a 
silver  handle  in  the  form  of  a  circle.  We  saw  gold  bracelets  and  a  gold  head- 
dress inlaid  with  precious  stones.  Some  of  the  ornaments  were  very  much 
like  the  jewelry  which  fashionable  women  wear  to-day.  In  going  through 
the  Ghizeh  Museum  one  can  tell  exactly  how  the  ancient  Egyptians  lived, 
how  they  buried  their  dead,  the  kind  of  gods  they  worshiped,  and  what  they 
thought  about  farming,  and  the  practical  operations  and  ordinary  routine  of 
every-day  life." 

"Mother  was  too  tired,"  remarked  Eugene,  "to  spend  so  long  a  time 
wandering  through  rooms  and  examining  cases,  like  Philip.  Father  and  she 
went  straight  on  to  the  pyramids,  where  we  joined  them." 
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"Did   the   guides   tell  you   any   good  stories?"    inquired   Mr.    Alison. 

"They  tried  to  tell  us,  but  their  English  wasn't  very  intelligible/' 
replied  Eugene.  "They  had  a  story  about  a  girl  and  a  slipper  that  reminded 
us  of  Cinderella." 

"Was  it  told  you  in  the  great  pyramid,  when  you  came  to  the  Queen's 
Chamber?"  said  Mr.  Alison. 

"I  think  it  was,"  said  Eugene.     "Do  you  know  the  story?" 


THE  GHIZEH  ROAD. 
This  is  a  scene  on  the  Ghizeh  Road  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Nile  Bridge.    It  was  taken  in  the  early  morning, 
just  after  the  author  and  artist  had  left  Shepherd's  Hotel  for  a  visit  to  the  Pyramids.    Inside  the  wall  yon  see 
running  along  the  roadside  is  a  palace  of  one  of  the  hereditary  princes  of  Cairo. 

"Yes,  very  well;  the  girl's  name  was  Rhodope.  Here  is  the  story.  It 
happened  long  ago,  before  the  great  pyramid  was  built,  that  a  beautiful 
maiden  went  to  bathe  in  the  river  Nile.  So  fair  was  she  in  limb  and  feature 
that  the  very  birds  of  the  air  hovered  around  to  gaze  upon  her  beauty.  An 
eagle,  more  enraptured  than  the  rest,  and  anxious  to  have  some  memorial  of 
her,  carried  off  one  of  the  slippers  which  she  had  left  on  the  bank.     The 
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people  of  Memphis  noticed  what  the  bird  had  done,  arid  started  to  make  him 
drop  his  booty;  and  he  let  fall  the  slipper  right  at  the  feet  of  Pharaoh,  who  was 
holding  his  court  in  the  open  air.  The  king,  inquisitive  to  learn  who  was 
the  possessor  of  the  graceful  slipper  sent  out  couriers  to  search.  They  found 
Rhodope  by  the  riverside  lamenting  her  loss  and  brought  her  to  the  king. 
He  was  so  delighted  with  her  beauty  that  he  made  her  his  queen,  and  when 
she  died  she  was  laid  away  in  the  Queen's  Chamber  beneath  the  chamber  of 
her  husband  the  king.  Possibly  our  Cinderella  story  that  you  thought  of, 
Eugene,  came  originally  from  Memphis. " 

" Mr.  Alison,  you  ought  to  get  Philip  to  tell  you  about  the  frightful  time 
he  had  inside  the  pyramid.     When  he  came  out  he  looked  as  pale  as  a  sheet." 

"Did  you  visit  the  King's  Chamber,  Philip?" 

"Yes,  but  if  I  were  to  live  a  thousand  years  I  would  never  do  it  again. 
I  had  read  in  the  guide-books  about  the  polished  granite  rooms  in  the  heart 
of  the  Pyramid  of  Cheops,  and  I  wanted  to  see  them,  and,  if  possible,  use  my 
kodak  to  get  some  good  pictures.  Father  engaged  three  Arab  guides,  one 
to  carry  my  kodak  and  two  to  lead  me.  We  climbed  up  some  distance  on 
the  eastern  front,  until  we  found  a  narrow  entrance,  and  then  half  slid  down 
a  long,  close  passage  to  a  sort  of  broken  opening,  which  we  had  to  stoop 
almost  to  the  floor  to  get  through.  Inside  this  place  it  was  so  dark  we  could 
hardly  see  the  lower  part  of  the  inclined  plane  which  led  up  to  the  Queen's 
Chamber.  I  noticed  places  for  the  feet,  cut  a  good  long  step  apart  in  the 
smooth  stone.  One  of  the  guides  got  in  front  of  me  and  took  my  hand,  the 
other  followed,  pushing  from  the  rear,  both  telling  me  to  put  my  feet  in  the 
notches  hollowed  out  for  them.  Well,  I  got  along  very  well  until  we  reached 
the  first  landing,  where  there  is  a  passage  turning  off  into  the  Queen's  Cham- 
ber. The  guides  took  me  into  this  empty  room  and  lighted  a  candle  so  that 
I  could  dimly  make  out  its  size.  I  got  a  picture  ©f  this  interior  by  means  of 
a  flash-light,  and  then  proposed  to  return.  'No,  no,'  said  the  guides;  'you 
must  first  see  the  King's  Chamber.'  Persuaded  against  my  will,  I  started 
with  them  up  another  inclined  plane  longer  than  the  first.  It  -got  so  dark 
and  grewsomethat  I  said  in  affright  to  the  guides:  'Let  me  go  back;  I  do  not 
want  to  see  any  more  of  this;  I  will  suffocate.'  But  while  I  was  pleading 
with  them  to  return,  they  just  kept  pulling  and  pushing  me  along  up  the 
awful  ascent,  until  finally  we  reached  the  entrance  to  the  King's  Chamber. 
But  by  this  time  I  was  too  much  disgusted  to  take  any  interest  in  it,  and, 
besides,  the  air  was  so  close  that  it  was  almost  impossible  to  breathe.  I  be- 
gan to  think  I  should  never  see  my  father  and  mother  any  more.  The  mis- 
erable guides,  knowing  how  I  felt  and  how  willing  I  was  to  part  with 
anything  I  had  on  earth  to  escape  from  the  place,  called  on  me  for  'bak- 
sheesh' or  a  present.     I  told  them  I  had  no  money  with  me,  but  if  they 
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would  lose  no  time  iu  getting  me  out  safely  I  would  get  enough  money  from 
my- father  to  double  their  pay." 

41  Yes,"  interrupted  Mr.  Porteus,  "when  Philip  reached  the  outside 
again  he  asked  me  for  five  francs.  He  said  he  had  promised  to  give  the 
guides  extra  pay.  My  dragoman  overheard  Philip  calling  for  more  money, 
and  at  once  became  furious.     He  rushed  toward  the  Arabs,  crying  out  in 


GHIZBH  GARDENS.  NEAR  CAIRO. 
This  scene  is  at  the  entrance  to  the  gardens  which  surround  the  palace  of  Ismail  Pasha.   This  palace  or  harem 
is  now  used  to  house  the  marvelous  collection  of  Egyptian  antiquities  owned  by  the  government. 

angry  tones  and  denouncing  them  in  broken  English.     But  Philip  insisted, 
having  made  the  promise,  upon  paying  the  extra  amount." 

IV. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Porteus  had  hoped  to  take  the  trip  to  Palestine,  but  it  was 
evident  now  that  Mrs.  Porteus  was  not  able  to  make  the  journey.     He  had 
brought  bicycles  for  himself  and  the  boys,  expecting  to  do  Palestine  partly 
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on  the  wheels.  The  wheels  were  of  a  type  used  in  the  French  army,  and 
were  made  to  double  over,  occupying  a  space  little  more  than  three  feet 
square.  When  folded  they  were  placed  in  a  strong  canvas  bag,  and  two  of 
them  could  easily  be  slung  over  the  back  of  a  horse  or  camel,  as  the  farmers 
used  to  carry  wheat  to  the  mill  in  olden  times. 

"Do  you  ride  on  the  wheel,  Mr.  Alison?"  asked  Mr.  Porteus,  rather 
abruptly. 

"Oh,  yes.  I  have  been  to  Alexandria  and  back  on  my  bicycle, "  was 
the  reply. 

"Well,  I  have  a  proposition  to  make  to  you.  It  is  plain  that  Mrs.  Porteus 
cannot  make  the  trip  to  the  Holy  Land.  She  is  not  strong  enough.  But  I  do 
not  want  my  boys  to  miss  this  fine  opportunity.  I  am  willing  to  meet  all 
expenses  and  pay  you  handsomely  besides  if  you  will  take  these  boys  on  an 
excursion  to  Palestine,  visiting  every  place  you  consider  of  special  interest. 
You  may  take  my  wheel,  and  you  may  start  whenever  you  will." 

The  expectant  faces  of  Philip  and  Eugene  made  it  plain  that  they  hoped 
for  a  favorable  response. 

"It  is  a  generous  proposition,' '  returned  Mr.  Alison,  "and  I'll  find  out  at 
once  whether  it  will  be  possible  for  me  to  accept  it.  It  will  be  necessary  to 
get  excused  from  the  school;  but  I  will  try  to  see  Dr.  Lansing  tonight  and  obtain 
leave  of  absence. ' ' 

V. 

Henry  Alison  was  now  a  man  of  thirty-four  years  of  age  and  in  his 
physical  prime.  The  son  of  a  Scotch  minister  who  had  accepted  a  call  to  a 
Philadelphia  church,  he  had  been  brought  up  to  understand  the  meaning  of 
"plain  living  and  high  thinking." 

His  father  had  a  singularly  well-balanced  mind  and  was  able  to  impress 
his  own  character  on  the  boy.  At  school  Henry  took  a  fairly  good  place.  It 
was  when  he  went  up  to  Yale  that  he  began  to  show  his  powers.  In  language 
and  antiquities  he  distanced  all  competitors.  Having  applied  himself  espe- 
cially to  Eastern  languages,  he  won  a  scholarship  which  allowed  him  to  take 
a  winter  in  Berlin  under  the  best  teachers  in  the  world.  All  the  while  he  kept 
steadily  and  loyally  to  the  clear  and  religious  faith  of  his  boyhood,  and  never 
surrendered  his  intention  of  becoming  a  missionary.  At  twenty-five  he 
offered  himself  to  the  American  Board  of  Foreign  Missions,  and  was  sent  by 
them  to  Egypt,  where  he  had  spent  eight  years,  with  nine  months  of  absence 
home.  He  had  remained  unmarried.  He  was  of  medium  size  with  ruddy 
brown  hair,  strongly  marked  features,  and  a  fresh  complexion  now  a  good  deal 
browned.     He  wore  a  short  beard  with  mustache. 

VI. 
Mrs.  Porteus  was  well  pleased  with  the  plans  her  husband  was  making, 
and  was  glad  to  see  her  boys  entrusted  to  the  care  of  so  experienced  a  traveler, 
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and  so  well-instructed  a  man  as  Mr.  Alison.  She  felt  that  she  could  not  vent- 
ure to  do  much  traveling  herself,  although  she  was  looking  forward  to  the 
excursion  to  Memphis  before  her  boys  left  for  Palestine. 

The  next  morning  Mr.  Alison  informed  them  that  Dr.  Lansing  would 
place  no  obstacle  in  the  way  of  his  going,  and  that  Mr.  Porteus  might  make 
his  plans  accordingly. 

It  was  now  past  the  middle  of  March,  and  Mr.  Alison  suggested  that  they 


SECOND  VIEW  IN  THE  GHIZEH  GARDENS. 
To  the  left  of  the  picture  a  corner  of  the  palace  once  occupied  by  Ismail  Pasha,  but  now  used  for  a  museum,  ap- 
pears.   Here  Ismait  Pasha  once  entertained  the  kings  and  distinguished  people  who  were  associated  with  him  in 
the  great  Suez  canal  enterprise. 

start  about  the  first  of  April.  The  few  days  that  remained  would  be  spent  in 
visiting  places  of  interest  and  seeing  the  sights  about  Cairo;  and  there  are 
sights  enough  here  to  entertain  a  boy  not  simply  for  fifteen  days,  but  for  three 
hundred  and  sixty-five  days. 

Cairo  is  an  oriental  city  with  modern  and  Western  variations.  The  old 
and  the  new  here  flow  side  by  side,  coming  together  at  a  thousand  points,  yet 
always  keeping  apart.     Thus  one  is  able  to  make  comparisons  on  the  spot 
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between  the  past  and  the  present.  Looking  down  on  the  flowing  stream  of 
humanity  from  the  veranda  of  Shepherd's  Hotel,  you  might  suppose  the  city 
almost  ready  to  pass  into  European  manners  and  methods.  But  walk  a  few 
blocks  along  some  of  the  typical  old  streets  of  Cairo,  and  you  could  easily  imagine 
yourself  living  in  the  time  of  the  Arabian  Nights.  Among  the  mosques  and 
bazaars,  with  their  native  frequenters,  you  are  as  far  away  from  Western  civili- 
zation as  if  you  were  living  a  thousand  years  in  the  past.  The  poor  classes 
drive  about  in  two-wheel  carts,  while  the  women  of  the  rich  harems  drive  in 
fine  carriages  attended  by  young  boys  on  foot,  called  "sais,"  who  are  swift 
runners  and  keep  ahead  of  the  horses.     They  carry  long  rods  in  their  hands  to 

clear  the  way 
and  cry  out 
with  a  loud, 
shrill  voice  to 
the  multitude 
to  make  room 
for  the  people 
of  importance 
who  are  now 
coming.  These 
boys  are  the 
most  light  and 
airy  specimens 
of  humanity  to 
be  seen  about 
the  city.  They 
wear  full  Turk- 
ish  trousers, 
like  the  French 
zouaves,  and 
jackets  brightly 
embroidered  in 

gold  and  other  colors.  The  upper  part  of  the  sleeves  is  of  white  muslin, 
while  the  lower  part  of  the  arm  has  a  covering  of  red  velvet.  A  beautiful 
sash  adorns  the  waist.  Their  legs  and  feet  are  bare,  and  are  kept  spotlessly 
clean  so  that  they  fairly  glisten.  The  sais  fly  along  the  streets  in  front  of  the 
rapidly-moving  carriages  like  streaks  of  light.  Their  life,  if  a  merry  one  while 
it  lasts,  is  said  to  be  but  a  short  one;  for  they  soon  give  out.  The  sais  are 
employed  to  run  in  front  of  carriages,  not  only  by  rich  natives,  but  also  by 
foreigners  from  America  and  Europe,  who  hire  them  as  an  inseparable  part  of 
the  livery  outfit. 


STREET  SCENE  IN  CAIRO. 
This  is  a  snap-shot  taken  by  our  artist  at  the  passing  throng  in  one  of  the  streets 
of  Cairo.    Any  such  crowd  in  Cairo  is  composed  of  representatives  from  all  nations  of 
the  earth. 
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The  quarter  in  Cairo  where  the  natives  live  is  an  intricate  net-work  of  lanes 
and  alleys,  so  narrow  as  to  let  only  a  little  streak  of  the  blue  sky  enter  from 
above.  Here  may  be  seen,  in  leisurely  movement,  strings  of  camels  loaded 
with  faggots  of  firewood.  As  they  move  along  with  an  up-and-down  move- 
ment like  a  boat,  they  sweep  the  narrow  streets  clear  of  everybody  that  happens 
to  be  present.  At  every  nook  and  corner  crouches  a  wretched  beggar  or  a 
hungry  cur.  On  either  side  of  the  way  are  ranged  the  bazaars  or  stores,  like 
little  stalls,  some  Persian,  some  Turkish.  At  this  one  you  may  purchase  old 
silver  and  coins;  at  that  one  there  is  an  array  of  jewelry;  while  yonder  are  to  be 
found  the  richest  rugs  and  carpets;  and  opposite  is  a  stall  of  the  finest  silks  from 
Beirut.  These  bazaars  are  almost  completely  covered  in  and  there  is  a  sort  of 
twilight  coolness  about  them.  In  front  of  each  there  sits  on  a  bulk  about  two 
feet  from  the  ground  a  portly  merchant  with  a  turbaned  head.  If  you  offer  to 
make  a  purchase,  you  are  invited  to  come  up  into  the  carpeted  bazaar  and  be 
seated  awhile.  Sherbets  or  small  cups  of  black  coffee  are  ordered.  Not  until 
these  refreshments  are  served  is  the  merchant  ready  to  trade.  While  sitting 
here  the  scene  before  you  presents  the  variety  and  color  of  a  revolving 
kaleidoscope.     You  might  almost  imagine  yourself  in  fairyland. 

Another  feature  of  Cairo  with  which  every  one  is  impressed  is  the  frequency 
of  the  beautiful  gardens.  Being  attached  to  the  harems  these  are  unfortunately 
never  open  to  the  public.  It  is  said  that  the  women  in  the  harems,  who  are 
kept  in  ignorance  and  are  taught  neither  to  read  nor  to  write,  have  used  the 
flowers  to  construct  a  far  prettier  alphabet  than  that  of  their  lords  and  masters. 
Not  a  plant  or  a  blossom  but  has  its  special  meaning,  and  an  elaborate  epistle 
may  thus  be  composed  in  the  form  of  a  bouquet.  If  the  gardener  should 
happen  to  be  poetical  in  his  tastes  he  may  bind  up  his  flowers  into  lyrics;  for: 

"These  are  the  lands  where  they  talk  with  flowers, 
And  they  tell  in  a  garland  their  loves  and  cares; 
Each  blossom  that  blooms  in  their  garden  bowers 
On  its  leaf  a  mystic  meaning  bears." 

VII. 

In  company  with  Philip  and  Eugene  Mr.  Alison  spent  one  day  at 
Heliopolis.  This  is  about  six  miles  from  Cairo  and  is  reached  by  a  level 
and  beautiful  road.  In  a  little  while  they  arrived  at  the  obelisk  which 
marks  the  site  of  the  ancient  city  of  the  sun.  Leaving  their  wheels  in  the 
road  they  walked  through  the  tall  wheat  near  enough  to  the  red  granite 
obelisk  to  read  the  strange  lines  on  it,  which  Mr.  Alison  translated. 

"That  tall  block  of  rose-red  granite,"  said  Mr.  Alison,  "was  standing 
just  as  you  see  it  now  when  Abraham  came  down  to  Egypt  from  Ur  of.  the 
Chaldees.  It  was  standing  here  when  Jacob  came  down  from  Canaan  to  meet 
his  son  Joseph.  The  language  used  by  a  friend  of  mine  who  delivered  a 
beautiful  sermon  on  *  Cleopatra's  Needle'  may  be  applied  to  the  obelisk  before 
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us:  'It  saw  Solomon's  Queen  go  by  in  splendor  to  her  ill-starred  marriage. 
It  saw  Shishak,  with  his  twelve  thousand  chariots  and  sixty  thousand  horse- 
men, pass  out  to  the  spoiling  of  Rehoboam  and  Solomon's  Temple It 

witnessed  the  attempt  of  Pharaoh  Necho  to  connect  the  Mediterranean  with 
the  Red  Sea  by  the  famous  canal,  which  was  only  abandoned  when  it  had 
cost  the  lives  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  men.     It  saw  the  same 


SHOPS  IN  CAIRO. 
The  East  and  the  West  come  together  in  Cairo,  hence  we  find  here  bazaars  presided  over  by  Turks.  Arabs  and 
Egyptians,  and  also  by  Frenchmen,  Englishmen  and  Greeks.    It  is  a  great  place  for  the  purchase  of  curios. 

Pharaoh  go  forth  against  the  King  of  Assyria,  when  Josiah  marched  against 
him,    in   spite   of   his   well-meant  remonstrance,  and  was  slain  by  him  at 

Megiddo Near  it  Jeremiah  predicted  the  overthrow   of  the  same 

Pharaoh  Necho  by  his  still  mightier  rival  of  Babylon Its  rose-red 

spire  had  already  glittered  a  thousand  years  beneath  the  brilliant  moon  of 
Africa  when  it  witnessed  the  homage  paid  by  Greece  to  Egypt,  when  the 
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philosopher  Pythagoras  came  and  was  instructed  in  the  mysteries  of  her 
theology.  It  was  a  silent  witness  of  the  dreadful  atrocities  of  Cambyses,  the 
Persian,  when  he  extinguished  the  lives  of  the  Pharaohs,  murdered  all  the 
children  of  the  nobles,  and  made  the  country  a  waste.  Three  times  it  saw 
Egypt  revolt  and  throw  off  the  hated  Persian  thraldom;  three  times  Egypt 
was  reduced  to  sullen  submission.  It  saw  Herodotus,  the  father  of  history, 
pursuing  his  studies  among  temples  and  priests;  it  saw  Alexander  the  Great 
wrest  the  empire  from  the  Persians  and  build  the  city  which  records  his 
name;  it  saw  the  learned  congregation  of  exiled  Jews  complete  the  Greek 
version  of  the  Old  Testament,  throwing  open  the  treasures  of  Divine  Revela- 
tion to  the  world  at  large;  it  saw  the  victories  and  crimes  of  the  Ptolemies. 
It  saw  Anthony  and  Cleopatra  destroy  themselves  before  the  avenging 
approach  of  the  righteous  Octavian.  Persian,  Grecian,  Roman,  Goth, 
Arabian,  it  saw  successively  rule  the  land  of  the  Pharaohs.  Now  we  see 
it  to-day  under  the  sway  of  Victoria,  the  Christian  queen.' 

"This  is  where  Joseph  lived  and  where  he  married  Asenath,  the 
daughter  of  the  priest  of  On,"  continued  Mr.  Alison,  uand  to  this  place 
it  is  supposed  that  Jacob  came  when  he  left  Canaan,  recovering  not  only 
Benjamin  but  also  Joseph,  his  long-lost  boy.  Here  Moses  was  educated,  in 
all  the  learning  of  the  age;  for  in  the  City  of  Heliopolis  stood  the  greatest 
university  of  ancient  times.  So  wide-spread  was  its  fame  that  the  great 
philosophers  of  Greece,  so  it  is  said,  came  here  to  study. " 

"What  subjects  would  they  teach  in  the  university  that  used  to  stand 
here?n  inquired  Philip.  t 

"Geometry,  Trigonometry,  Literature,  especially  Poetry,  Astronomy, 
Law  and  Medicine.  A  great  historian  says  that  Moses  had  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  music,  both  vocal  and  instrumental.  His  sister  Miriam  must 
also  have  been  an  adept  in  music,  as  we  learn  from  the  fifteenth  chapter  of 
Exodus.  After  the  passage  of  the  Red  Sea  she  and  the  other  Hebrew  women 
celebrated  the  great  deliverance  with  an  outburst  of  song.  Don't  you  remem- 
ber the  passage? 

44  ( Miriam  the  prophetess,  the  sister  of  Aaron,  took  the  timbrel  in  her 
hand,  and  all  the  women  went  out  with  her  with  timbrels  and  with  dancing.' 
And  we  know  that  Moses  was  acquainted  with  poetry,  for  he  wrote  the 
beautiful  song  contained  in  the  fifteenth  chapter  of  Exodus,  and  the  splendid 
poem  which  takes  up  nearly  all  of  the  thirty-second  chapter  of  Deuteronomy. " 

44  Did  the  boys  in  this  Egyptian  university  have  any  way  of  amusing 
themselves?  Did  they  engage  in  sports,  as  the  young  men  do  in  Yale  and 
Harvard  to-day?"  asked  Eugene,  more  interested  in  the  games  and  sports 
than  the  branches  of  knowledge  they  studied. 

440h,  yes,"  answered  Mr.  Alison,  44the  Egyptians  had  a  variety  of  games. 
They  played  ball  and  some  of  them  were  so  skillful  as  to  be  able  to  catch  as 
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many  as  three  or  four  balls  in  succession,  retaining  the  other,  like  a  Japanese 
juggler.  They  used  to  throw  knives  or  daggers  at  a  fixed  block  of  hard  wood, 
to  see  which  would  strike  nearest  the  center  or  edge  of  the  wood.  Their  life 
was  by  no  means  all  work  and  no  play.  Indeed,  some  of  the  best  authorities 
claim  that  the  old  Egyptians  were  a  gay  and  light-hearted  people,  but  of 
course  this  must  refer  to  the  well-to-do  classes,  for  the  toilers  in  Egypt  have 


STREET  BAZAAR  IN  CAIRO. 
In  this  view  we  see  how  the  things  are  arranged  in  the  bazaars  along  the  streets  of  Cairo.    In  front  of  one  of 
these  little  stores  the  merchant,  with  turbaned  head,  will  sit  the  livelong  day.    He  en tertaius  himself  between 
trades  by  smoking  or  by  drinking  coffee. 

always  been  oppressed  and  down-trodden  and  have  found  life  to  be  a  weary 
journey." 

VIII. 

uLet  us  go  to  Matariyyeh  now,-"  said  Mr.  Alison.  "I  want  to  show  you 
a  very  interesting  old  sycamore  tree  growing  there." 

It  was  but  half  a  mile  off,  in  the  direction  of  Cairo,  and  a  short  ride 
brought  them  to  the  spot. 
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"People  call  it  the  Tree  of  the  Virgin, "  he  continued,  "and  you  see  with 
what  awe  these  Russian  pilgrims  gaze  upon  it.  It  is  said  that  when  Joseph 
and  Mary  were  on  their  way  to  the  Nile  with  the  infant  Jesus  they  rested 
here  and  bathed  the  child  in  the  spring  which  bubbles  up  close  by,  now 
known  as  the  Sacred  Spring.  His  swaddling  clothes  were  also  washed  in  its 
waters,  and  as  the  drops  fell  there  sprang  up  from  the  moistened  ground  for 
each  drop  a  balsam  tree  such  as  flourished  nowhere  else  on  earth.  Thousands 
of  visitors,  implicitly  believing  the  legend,  came  yearly  from  all  quarters  of 
the  world  to  visit  the  sacred  spot." 

IX. 
It  was  late  in  the  afternoon  when  they  left  Matariyyeh,  and  they  reached 
the  citadel  just  in  time  to  obtain  a  view  of  the  surrounding  country  before  the 
sun  went  down.  The  view  from  this  place  is,  perhaps,  the  richest  in  historic 
interest  of  any  in  the  whole  world.  The  spectator,  who  is  heir  of  all  the  ages, 
stands  entranced, 

11  While  far  as  sight  can  reach,  beneath  as  clear 
And  blue  a  heaven  as  ever  blessed  this  sphere, 
Gardens  and  minarets  and  glittering  domes, 
And  high-built  temples,  fit  to  be  the  homes 
Of  mighty  gods,  and  pyramids  whose  hour 
Outlasts  all  time,  above  the  waters  tower." 

Each  object  in  the  landscape  brings  its  strange  far-off  message  to  him, 
as  all  lower  Egypt  lies  spread  out  before  him,  like  a  page  in  a  book.  One 
writer  likens  it  to  a  "great  emerald  set  in  a  golden  desert,  embossed  with 
mountains  that  surround  it."  The  citadel  was  built  by  the  noble  Saladin, 
the  remains  of  whose  palace  can  still  be  seen. 

"Where  is  the  spot  from  which  the  last  of  the  Mamelukes  made  his 
escape  from  the  treachery  of  Mehemet  AH?"  asked  Eugene,  who  had  been 
reading  up  the  history  of  the  Mamelukes. 

"It  is  just  over  there,"  replied  Mr.  Alison,  "and  is  the  most  interesting 
place  within  these  crime-stained  walls.  Soon  after  Mehemet  AH  was  con- 
firmed by  the  Porte  in  the  viceroyalty  of  Egypt,  he  summoned  four  hun- 
dred and  seventy-two  Mameluke  Beys  to  consult  with  him  on  the  approaching 
war  against  the  Wahabees  of  Arabia.  His  son,  having  recently  been  invested 
with  the  dignity  of  Pasha  of  the  second  order,  the  occasion  was  to  be  one  of 
festivity  as  well  as  one  of  conference.  The  Beys  came  mounted  on  their  finest 
horses,  in  splendid  uniforms,  forming  the  most  magnificent  squadron  of  cavalry 
which  the  world  could  show.  Most  flattering  was  the  reception  given  them 
by  the  Pasha,  and  it  was  followed  by  a  request  that  they  should  parade  in  the 
court  of  the  citadel.  Suspecting  no  treachery  they  filed  in;  but  no  sooner  had 
the  last  of  the  proud  Mamelukes  entered  the  precincts  of  the  citadel  than  the 
great  gate  closed  behind  him.     In  an  instant  they  realized  the  fate  which 
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awaited  them.  There  was  nothing  in  front  of  them  but  blank  and  piti- 
less walls  and  barred  windows.  Immediately  the  order  was  given  by 
the  Pasha  to  his  soldiers  to  fire  upon  the  Mamelukes.  A  few  volleys  laid 
the  proud  throng  lifeless,  some  with  arms  crossed  upon  their  mailed 
bosoms  and  their  turbaned  heads  devoutly  bowed  in  prayer,  some  with  flash- 
ing swords  and  spears  crossed,  alike  unavailing  against  their  dastard,  ruthless 
foe.  Every  one  of  the  four  hundred  and  seventy-two  Mamelukes  was  shot 
dead  on  the  spot  save  one,  whose  name  was  Emin  Bey.     Forcing  his  horse 


GARDEN  OF  THE  VIRGIN,  NEAR   HEUOPOUS. 
Known  also  as  the  Garden  of  Balsam.    The  original  shrub  was  brought  out  of  Arabia  by  the  Queen  of  Sheba 
planted  in  Jericho,  and  then  brought  to  Egypt  by  Cleopatra.    Here  tradition  makes  the  Holy  Family  to  have 
rested  on  their  arrival  In  Egypt. 

over  his  slaughtered  comrades  he  climbed  to  the  battlements.  To  jump  from 
the  dizzy  heights  seemed  to  promise  nothing  but  instant  death,  but  without 
fear  he  sprang  into  the  air  and  in  a  moment  was  disengaging  himself  from 
his  crushed  and  dying  horse,  while  the  bullets  rained  round  him.  Wonderful 
to  relate  he  escaped,  and  making  his  way  to  the  deserts  of  Syria  found  safety 
there. 

"Was  this  Mameluke  Emin   Bey  ever    heard   of   any   more?"    asked 
Eugene. 
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"  Yes,"  replied  Mr.  Alison.  "When  Lady  Hester  Stanhope  first  visited 
Jerusalem  in  company  with  her  physician,  they  found  Emin  Bey  residing 
there.  Lady  Hester  Stanhope's  physician  tells  the  story  of  this  Mameluke 
in  the  first  volume  of  'Lady  Hester's  Travels.'     On  page  210  he  says: 

44  'There  was  residing  at  Jerusalem  a  Bey  of  the  Mamelukes,  who  had  es- 
caped from  the  massacre  of  his  brethren  by  Mehemet  AH  Pasha  at  the  castle 
of  Cairo.  He  was  living  in  a  small  house,  in  a  very  retired  way,  and  chiefly 
upon  the  alms  of  benevolent  Turks.  Lady  Hester  had  informed  him  by 
a  servant  that  she  should 
visit  him;  and  from  the 
governor's  house  we  ac- 
cordingly passed  to  his. 
The  entrance  announced 
his  poverty.  We  found  him 
in  a  small  room,  which  was 
matted  and  had  a  carpet 
with  two  cr  three  cushions 
at  one  end.  His  horse's 
bridle  and  a  pair  of  pistols 
hung  on  a  peg. 

44  (He  received  his  vis- 
itors without  any  embar- 
rassment, and  in  the  course 
of  the  conversation  related 
a  part  of  his  extraordinary 
history.  He  was  a  pur- 
chased slave  of  Elfy  Bey's, 
whom  he  accompanied  to 
England,  and  he  still  recol- 
lected several  words  of  En- 
glish. On  his  return  from 
that  country  he  was  created 
a  Bey  by  Elfy,  his  master. 
On  the  bloody  day  on  which 
so  many  Mamelukes  were  cut  off  by  Mehemet  AH,  he  was,  like  the  rest,  ad- 
vancing through  the  avenues  to  the  castle,  when  he  perceived  that  they  were 
fired  on  by  Albanian  soldiers  from  the  walls.  His  presence  of  mind  was  suf- 
ficient to  tell  him  that  to  remain  was  certain  death,  and  that  any  risk,  however 
great,  was  to  be  run  for  the  chance  of  escape.  The  avenue  leading  from 
the  great  entrance  to  the  castle  goes  upon  an  ascent  until  it  terminates  in  a 
platform.     Round  the  platform,  breast  high,  runs  a  wall  that  looks  down  on 


MKHEMET  AT,I. 
This  great  ruler,  au  Albanian  by  birth,  governed  Kgypt  from  1805 
to  1849.    In  181 1  he  caused  the  Mamelukes  to  be  massacred  at  Cairo. 
Twenty  years  later  he  conquered  Syria,  but  restored  it  again  to  the 
Sultan. 
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the  open  space  before  the  castle  gates.  Its  height  from  the  ground  must  be 
very  considerable.     He  drove  his  horse  at  it,  and  leaped  over  it. 

"  'By  what  chance  he  was  not  killed  on  the  spot  is  unimaginable.  He 
secreted  himself  some  days  in  Cairo;  and  then,  in  disguise,  he  attempted  to 
fly  into  Syria  across  the  desert.  His  guides  waited  for  a  favorable  opportu- 
nity and  attempted  to  murder  him.  Supposing  him  dead  they  plundered  and 
stripped  the  body,  threw  it  into  a  cemetery  which  was  near  at  hand  and  then 
fled.  When  he  recovered  his  senses  sufficiently  to  know  where  and  in  what 
state  he  was,  he  crept  under  the  shade  of  a  tomb  from  the  scorching  rays  of 
the  sun,  and  was  found  in  this  lamentable  situation  by  a  Bedawin,  who  had 
compassion  on  him  and  carried  him  to  his  tent  and  concealed  him  until 
his  wounds  were  healed.  The  Bey  then  continued  his  flight  across  the  desert; 
and  arriving  at  Jerusalem,  there  sought  the  protection  of  the  Pasha  of  Acre. 
He  still  complained  of  a  great  pain  in  his  loins  from  the  wounds  he  had 
received,  and  his  wrists  were  yet  bound  up. 

/*  *  Lady  Hester  Stanhope  administered  to  his  pecuniary  wants  and  desired 
me  to  afford  him  whatever  assistance  lay  in  my  power.  He  gratefully 
received  her  present  with  less  scruple  than  an  Englishman  would  have  done, 
because  the  acceptance  of  alms  by  Mohammedans  has  nothing  degrading  in  it. 
Emin  Bey,  for  that  was  his  name,  was  a  man  with  an  expressive  but  not  a 
handsome  countenance;  and  the  loss  of  two  or  three  front  teeth,  which  were 
beaten  out  by  his  assailants,  contributed  greatly  to  disfigure  him.  He 
expressed  much  admiration  of  the  English  as  a  people,  and  of  their  arts  and 
manufactures:  he  professed  a  great  regard  for  all  of  us.  His  servants,  who 
were  two  only,  one  of  whom  seemed  to  be  hired  for  the  occasion,  partook,  as 
well  as  their  master,  of  Lady  Hester's  bounty.'  " 

UI  am  so  glad  to  learn  about  this  Mameluke,"  said  Eugene,  "for  many 
people  seem  to  think  the  story  about  his  escape  from  the  top  of  the  citadel 
was  a  fiction,  but  now  I  see  it  is  real  history." 

As  they  turned  to  go  the  Western  heavens  were  lit  with  the  purple  hues 
of  the  sinking  sun.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Porteus  were  delighted  to  see  Philip  and 
Eugene  return  just  in  time  for  the  table-d'hote  dinner  at  the  hotel,  and 
listened  with  interest  to  all  the  day's  doings. 

X. 

It  is  now  just  two  days  before  the  date  chosen  for  the  departure  to  Pales- 
tine. The  excursion  to  Memphis  was  decided  upon  for  the  next  day,  and 
Mr.  Alison,  being  busy  with  preparations  for  his  trip,  would  not  accompany 
them.  Quite  a  party,  however,  had  engaged  the  same  dahabeah  upon  which 
the  Porteus  family  had  made  the  trip  to  Assuan.  When  they  reached  the 
place  of  embarcation  on  the  Nile  the  boat  was  ready  to  start,  and  the  little 
floating  hotel  was  filled  with  a  party  of  happy  tourists.     The  captain  was  an 
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Arab,  somewhat  tall,  about  fifty  years  old,  dressed  in  a  long  robe  of  striped 
cotton,  with  a  skull  cap  encircled  by  a  large  handkerchief,  and  a  shawl 
about  his  waist.  The  crew  consisted  of  six  men,  partly  Arabian  and  partly 
Nubian.  The  ^waiters  were  generally  Arabs,  the  steward  was  a  Greek,  the 
cook  an  Italian,  and  the  manager  a  Frenchman.  The  table  waiters  wore  full 
Turkish  trousers,  embroidered  jackets,  and  undervests  of  highly-colored  silk 
with  bright  silk  scarfs.     The  dragoman,  a  Bedawin  Arab,  was  the  most  im- 


FLOCKS  OF  GOATS.  NEAR  BEDRASHEN. 
Bedrashen  is  a  village  made  up  of  mud  huts  near  the  right  bank  of  the  Nile.    It  is  about  fourteen  miles  above 
Cairo.    It  is  scantily  shaded  by  palm  trees.    It  is  about  one-half  mile  from  a  lofty  heap  of  rubbish  which  forms  the 
ruins  of  old  Memphis.    This  is  the  neighborhood  where  it  is  supposed  Moses  was  brought  up. 

portant  personage  on  the  boat.  He  was  tall  and  dignified  and  able  to  speak 
enough  English  to  impress  the  other  natives  with  a  sense  of  his  superiority. 
It  was  the  dragoman's  duty  to  arrange  all  the  details  of  the  excursion.  He 
knew  all  the  donkeys  and  donkey  boys  at  every  landing  station  on  the  Nile. 
After  leaving  Cairo  it  took  a  little  over  an  hour  to  reach  their  landing 
place  opposite  old  Memphis.    The  first  thing  the  dragoman  did  on  reaching 
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the  shore  was  to  knock  down  a  boy  who  seemed  determined  to  force  his 
donkey  on  the  company  whether  it  was  wanted  or  not.  This  quieted  things 
for  awhile  and  gave  the  dragoman  time  to  make  selections  from  the  furious, 
struggling,  shouting  crowd  of  such  boys  and  donkeys  as  he  thought  suitable. 
Each  one  of  the  excursionists  was  soon  on  the  back  of  one  of  the  little 
animals,  and  off  they  trotted  each  in  charge  of  a  boy,  who  beats  the  poor 
donkey,  speaks  broken  English  and  seems  never  to  get  tired. 

The  path  to  Memphis  lay  through  a  narrow  village  called  Bedrashen, 
which  was  alive  with  camels,  goats,  turkeys,  hens,  dogs,  naked  children  and 
women  all  mixed  together.  In  the  midst  of  palm  trees,  about  two  miles  from 
the  river,  they  came  upon  the  first  of  the  two  great  statues  of  Rameses  II. 
This  is  supposed  to  have  stood  in  front  of  the  great  temple  of  Ptah,  the 
wonder  of  Memphis.  He  lies  on  his  back,  in  a  little  enclosure,  and  it  is 
necessary  to  climb  on  his  breast  to  see  his  face.  The  palm  trees  around  are 
very  beautiful,  and  belong  to  that  large,  tall  species  which  not  only  provide 
shade,  but  are  useful  in  other  ways. 

"To  whom  do  these  palm  trees  belong?"  asked  Mr.  Porteus  of  the 
dragoman. 

"They  are  owned  generally  by  wealthy  men  in  Cairo,' f  replied  the 
dragoman.  u  Every  palm  tree  in  the  country  is  registered  and  pays  a  tax  of 
from  two  to  four  pence.  The  fruit  is  not  the  only  useful  part.  Of  its  fibers 
roofs  are  manufactured;  of  its  leaves,  baskets;  of  its  lighter  wood,  hen  coops 
and  light  bed  sets;  of  its  timber,  with  the  addition  of  some  mud,  houses  and 
boats;  and  even  the  kernels  of  its  fruit  are  bruised  for  the  food  of  camels." 

"What  kind  of  a  god  was  Ptah?"  asked  Eugene. 

"Among  the  Greeks,"  replied  Mr.  Porteus,  "he  was  known  as  the  god 
of  fire.  He  was  worshiped  as  the  creative  power  who  helped  men  to  make 
all  material  things." 

"The  Egyptians,  it  seems,  had  many  gods,"  added  Eugene. 

"Yes,"  replied  Mr.  Porteus.  "The  poet  has  well  said  concerning  the 
gods  worshiped  by  the  Egyptians: 

"  'Genii  with  heads  of  birds,  hawks,  ibis,  drakes, 
Of  lions,  foxes,  cats,  fish,  frogs  and  snakes, 
Bulls,  rams  and  monkeys,  hippopotami, 
With  knife  in  paw  suspended  from  the  sky: 
Gods  germinating  men,  and  men  turned  gods, 
Seated  in  honor,  with  gilt  crooks  and  rods; 
Vast  scaraboei,  globes  by  hands  upheld 
Prom  chaos  springing,  'mid  an  endless  field 
Of  forms  grotesque — the  Sphinx,  the  crocodile, 
And  other  reptiles  from  the  slime  of  Nile." 

About  ten  minutes'  ride  from  the  first  statue  of  Rameses  is  the  second, 
which  is  forty-two  feet  long,  and  was  found  over  fifty  years  ago  on  the  spot 
where  it  now  lies.     After  Philip  had  taken  a  photograph  of  it  with  his  kodak 
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they  made  their  way  over  dust-heaps  and  hillocks  of  cut  stone,  broken  col- 
umns and  human  remains,  where  once  stood  proud  old  Memphis.  It  is  all 
desolate  and  deserted  now,  as  if  to  make  truthful  the  prophecy  in  Jeremiah: 
"And  Noph  (or  Memphis)  shall  be  without  an  inhabitant.' * 

"Was  it  in  the  river  that  Moses  was  found?"  inquired  Eugene  of  his 
mother. 

"No,  my  boy,"  was  the  reply,  "it  was  probably  in  one  of  the  canals 
which  connect  with  the  river  and  water  the  gardens  around  the  city.  Tradi- 
tion claims  that  Moses  was  found  on  the  Island  of  Roda,  up  near  Cairo;  but 
as  Moses  was  brought  up  in  Memphis,  it  is  more  likely  that  he  was  concealed 
in  some  of  the  canals  about  his  native  city." 

They  visited  in  turn  the  Step  Pyramid,  said  to  be  older  than  the  Pyra- 
mids of  Ghizeh;  the  Pyramid  of  Unas,  to  the  southeast  of  the  Step  Pyramid; 
the  Pyramid  of  Teta,  opened  in  1881,  and  the  Pyramid  of  Pepi  I.  They  also 
visited  the  Serapeum  or  Apis  Mausoleum,  where  are  the  vaults  in  which  the 
Apis  bulls  that  lived  at  Memphis  were  buried.  They  saw  the  tomb  of  Thi, 
who  was  once  the  royal  councelor,  superintendent  of  works,  scribe  of  the 
court,  and  the  confidant  of  one  of  the  great  kings  of  Egypt. 

At  twelve  o'clock  they  all  gathered  at  M.  Mariette's  house  for  luncheon. 
Around  them  on  every  hand  were  scattered  remains  of  the  ancient  Egyptian 
civilization.  Human  bones,  skulls  and  pieces  of  mummy-cloth  mingled  with 
the  sand  and  formed  desolate  and  pathetic  reminders  of  the  glory  that  has 
passed  away. 

"But  Memphis'  kings  are  less  than  ashes  now, 
The  crowns  e'en  dust  that  decked  each  royal  brow. 
****** 

Where  is  the  shrine  the  soft-eyed  Apis  reared, 
The  sacred  bull,  kings,  blood-stained  chiefs  revered? 
Where  Vulcan's  fane?  and,  gorgeous  as  a  dream, 
The  gold-roofed  palace  raised  by  Nilus'  stream? 
No  vestige  meets  the  pilgrim's  curious  gaze; 
O'er  Memphis'  site  the  turbaned  robber  strays; 
Each  wall  is  razed,  each  pillared  shrine  o'erthrown; 
The  sands  drift  on,  the  desert  breezes  moan; 
Shades  of  the  Pharaohs!  rise  from  marble  sleep! 
And  o'er  your  lost,  loved  city  bend  and  weep." 

XI. 
It  was  quite  late  before  they  got  home,  and  the  next  day  was  spent  in 
making  preparations  for  the  trip  to  the  Holy  Land.  Mrs.  Porteus  felt  a  little 
anxious  as  the  hour  drew  near,  but  concealed  all  signs  of  anxiety,  lest  she 
might  damp  the  enthusiasm  of  her  boys.  At  daybreak  they  were  all  ready 
to  start,  with  baggage  cut  down  to  minimum  quantities.  Mrs.  Porteus  made 
them  promise  to  keep  full  notes  of  all  they  heard  and  saw,  and  bring  back 
kodak  pictures  of  all  interesting  places;  and  both  Philip  and  Eugene  gave 
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her  the  fullest  assurances.  It  is  from  these  notes  that  the  story  which  follows 
has  been  constructed.  They  went  up  to  the  mother's  room  to  bid  her  a  fond 
farewell,  and  she  embraced  them  lovingly,  and  prayed  that  God  might  pro- 
tect and  guide  them  and  give  them  a  safe  journey. 

Mr.  Porteus  accompanied  them  to  the  station,  and  delivered  them  over 
to  Mr.  Alison's  keeping  with  every  confidence  that  they  would  be  well  looked 
after.  By  noon  they  reached  Alexandria,  and  before  evening  were  steaming 
eastward  along  the  coast  of  Egypt  toward  Port  Sa'id. 

They  arrived  at  Port  Sa'id  early  the  next  morning,,  and  learned  that 
their  steamer  would  not  start  for  Jaffa  until  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening. 
Mr.  Alison  and  the  boys  went  ashore  in  one  of  the  little  boats,  and,  having  a 
day  oil  their  hands,  they  concluded  to  spend  it  in  getting  acquainted  with  the 
interesting  places  of  Port  Sa'id.  This  town  owes  its  origin  to  the  Suez  Canal, 
and  "lies  at  the  east  extremity  of  an  island  which  belongs  to  the  narrow 
strip  of  land  separating  Lake  Menzaleh  from  the  Mediterranean."  The  gen- 
eral manager  of  the  Suez  Canal  lives  here.  The  population  consists  of  about 
17,000  souls,  of  whom  6000  are  Europeans.  There  is  a  lighthouse  con- 
structed of  concrete,  164  feet  high;  said  to  be  one  of  the  largest  in  the  world. 
The  electric  light  which  shines  from  its  top  is  visible  twenty-four  miles. 

Our  party  visited,  during  the  day,  the  handsome  buildings  which  were 
erected  by  Prince  Henry  of  the  Netherlands,  as  a  depot  for  facilitating  the 
Dutch  goods  and  passenger  traffic  between  Europe  and  the  colonies  of  Hol- 
land, but  which  are  now  used  by  the  English  government  for  military 
barracks. 
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CHAPTER  II. 
Beside  Andromeda's  Reef. 

Over  the  sea,  past  Crete,  on  the  Syrian  shore,  to  the  Southward. 

******** 
Under  a  crag  of  the  stone  where  a  ledge  sloped  down  to  the  water. 
There  they  saw  Andromeda,  most  beautiful,  shaped  like  a  goddess. 

—Kingsley. 

T^HE  steamer  "Sohrab,"  of  the  Egyptian  line,  which  had  left  Alexandria  on 
,  Thursday  about  sunset,  and  had  put  in  at  Port  Sa'id,  is  now  approaching 
the  Syrian  coast.  It  is  a  bright  morning,  but  a  haze  rests  upon  the  lower 
slopes  of  the  blue  hills,  which  rise  behind  the  yellow  streak  of  the  coast  line. 
Right  along  .the  shore,  a  little  back  from  the  beach,  among  green  vineyards, 
can  be  seen  the  gray  houses  of  a  considerable  town,  with  one  solitary  minaret 
glistening  in  the  midst.  Every  one  of  the  passengers  is  out  on  deck  to  see  the 
morning  mists  dissolve  upon  the  hills  of  Palestine.  Not  the  least  interested  is 
Philip  Porteus,  who.  has;  gone  forward  with  Mr.  Alison  in  order  to  obtain  a 
better  view.     The  boy  plies  him  with  questions. 

"What  town  is  that?"  he  asked,  turning  his  binocular  to  the  shore. 
"That  is  Gaza,"  replied  Mr.  Alison,  "the  place  where  Samson  was  im- 
prisoned by  the  Philistines — 

"  'Eyeless  in  Gaza,  at  the  mill  with  slaves.*  " 

"And  it's  where  he  died,  isn't  it?"  added  the  boy.  "He  pulled  down  the 
temple  on  their  heads,  didn't  he?" 

"You  are  right,"  was  the  reply;  and  again  Mr.  Alison  quoted  Milton,  of 
whom  he  was  very  fond : 

11  'Samson  hath  quit  himself 

Like  Samson,  and  heroically  hath  finished 

A  life  heroic,  on  his  enemies. 

Fully  revenged,  hath  left  them  years  of  mourning 

And  lamentations  to  the  sons  of  Caphtor, 

Through  all  Philistian  bounds.'  " 

"Look  there  before  you,  to  the  right.     These  are  the  Philistian  bounds." 

"Gaza  was  the  most  southerly  of  the  five  great  Philistine  cities,  and  four 
hours  more  of  sailing  will  bring  us  into  Jaffa,  which  lies  beyond  their  country 
to  the  north.  That  creek  you  can  just  see,  the  Nahr-rabin,  was  their  boundary 
to  the  north.     It  enters  the  sea  just  about  eight  miles  south  of  Joppa." 

"But  the  people  do  not  call  it  Joppa  now,  do  they?"  remarked  Philip. 

"No,"  said  Mr.  Alison,  "the  name  is  now  pronounced  Yafa;  it  is  said  to 
come  from  a  Hebrew  word  meaning  beautiful." 
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Just  then  Eugene,  who  had  been  making  a  round  of  the  vessel,  returned 
with  the  news  that  a  man  was  playing  funny  tricks  for  the  benefit  of  the  passen- 
gers and  the  crew.  Mr.  Alison  and  Philip  were  hauled  off  by  the  excited  boy, 
and  entered  the  second  saloon.  Here  they  saw  a  low-built,  slight  man,  with 
sunburnt  face,  swallowing  stones  as  big  as  potatoes  and  bringing  them  out  at 
his  ankles;  working  seeming  miracles  with  knives,  and  thoroughly  astonishing 
every  one.  Mr.  Alison  rather  liked  his  face  and  wondered  what  he  was  doing 
in  the  East. 

I. 

The  headland  of  Yafa,  or  Jaffa,  as  we  shall  call  it,  now  began  to  outline 


THE  DECK  OF  OUR  STEAMER. 
The  above  view  is  of  the  deck  of  our  steamer  "Sohrab."    Over  the  promenade  decks  of  all  Mediterranean 
steamers  canvas  is  stretched  to  keep  out  the  sun.    Here  the  tourist  finds  a  delightful  place  to  read  and  rest.    The 
social  life  upon  these  steamers  is  very  attractive. 

itself,  and  with  the  aid  of  their  binoculars  they  could  see  the  flat-roofed  houses 
rising  tier  upon  tier  on  the  side  of  the  rounded  hill,  over  a  hundred  feet  high, 
upon  which  the  town  is  built.  Then  the  towers  and  minarets  began  to  glisten 
in  the  sun,  and  the  green  shrubbery  of  the  terraces  became  visible. 

i  ( Philip,  do  you  see  that  ledge  of  rock  reef?n  said  Mr.  Alison.      44It  was 
there  that  Andromeda  was  chained  that  the  sea  monster  might  devour  her, 
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when  Perseus  came  to  her  rescue.     I  will  give  you  an  account  of  it  when  we 
get  to  shore.' f 

"But  where  is  the  harbor?' '  asked  Eugene. 

"There  is  really  no  harbor;  we  are  just  coming  to  anchor  out  here  and 
must  go  to  shore  in  a  small  boat.  There  is  only  one  narrow  opening  in  the 
reef/' 

II. 

"Didn't  Jonah  sail  from  this  port?"  said  Philip. 

"It  is  usually  supposed  so;  but  we  know  for  a  fact  that  Hiram,  King  of 
Tyre,  sent  the  cedar  and  other  materials  for  building  Solomon's  Temple  down 
here  in  floats.  It  was  then  carried  overland  to  Jerusalem.  Hiram's  words  are 
given  in  Scripture: 

"  (We  will  cut  wood  out  of  Lebanon,  as  much  as  thou  shalt  need;  and  we 
will  bring  it  to  you  in  floats  by  sea  to  Joppa,  and  thou  shalt  carry  it  up  to 
Jerusalem.'  "     (2  Ch.  II.:  16.) 

The  vessel  had  now  come  to  anchor  about  a  half  mile  from  shore  and 
small  boats  were  heading  for  her  in  shoals.  The  men  in  these  boats  did  not 
spare  their  lungs,  and  as  they  swarmed  up  the  sides  of  the  vessel  their 
cries  were  deafening.  Happily  Mr.  Alison  was  not  at  the  mercy  of  these 
pushing  fellows,  and  a  few  quiet  words  from  him  soon  procured  them  a  suitable 
boat  and  respectful  service. 

III. 

When  they  reached  the  shore  they  were  conducted  quickly  through  the 
narrow  and  not  very  odorous  streets  to  the  Latin  Monastery  of  the  Francis- 
cans, one  of  the  best  hostelries  in  the  place. 

Ushered  into  a  quiet-looking  room,  the  boys  sat  down  and  tried  to  realize 
that  they  were  at  last  in  the  Holy  Land.  The  hotel  or  hospice  had  quite  an 
antique  air. 

"Do  you  know  how  old  it  is,  Mr.  Alison?"  inquired  Philip. 

"It  is  nearly  two  and  a  half  centuries  old,"  was  the  reply. 

"You  must  know  that  for  a  long  time  after  the  Crusades,  Jaffa  was  left 
to  decay  and  had  almost  ceased  to  exist.  In  the  seventeenth  century  it  be- 
gan to  revive,  and  this  hotel  we  are  in  is  as  old  as  the  new  town.  Do  not 
suppose  that  any  building  you  see  here  is  particularly  old." 

"I  wish  very  much,"  broke  in  Eugene,  "to  visit  the  place  where  Peter 
had  the  wonderful  dream!" 

"If  you  mean  Simon  the  tanner's  house,  by  all  means.  As  soon  as  we 
have  had  some  dinner  we  will  take  you  there.  Of  course,  as  I  said,  the  house 
is  not  the  actual  house,  but  the  site  cannot  be  far  wrong." 

It  was  getting  toward  evening  when  the  three  left  the  hospice  and  made 
their  way  toward  the  southwest  corner  of  the  town.  The  odor  from  a  tan- 
nery met  them  at  the  last  turning  they  took,  bearing  witness  to  the  fact  that 
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this   quarter   of   the  town    had    always   been  associated    with  the    tanning 
industry. 

Rapping  at  the  door,  they  awaited  the  signal  to  enter.  This  soon  came 
and  they  were  ushered  in.  Before  mounting  to  the  flat  roof  they  visited  the 
garden,  with  its  well  and  stone  trough  overshadowed  by  the  water-loving  fig 
tree,  now  green  and  umbrageous. 


GARDEN  OF  THE    FRANCISCAN    MONASTERY  AT  JAFFA. 
St.  Francis  d'Assisi,  founder  of  this  wonderful  Order,  visited  the  East  in  1223  and  preached  before  the  Sultan. 
The  monks  are  noted  everywhere  for  their  hospitality. 

The  small  lighthouse  which  occupies  one  corner  of  the  roof  suggested  to 
Mr.  Alison  the  possibility  of  the  spot  as  a  kind  of  historical  observatory. 

44 You  remember  Peter's  vision:  how  he  came  up  here  to  pray  at  noon 
and  fell  asleep  while  they  were  preparing  dinner?  In  his  dream  he  saw  a 
sheet  descend  from  heaven  filled  with  all  kinds  of  creatures,  clean  and  unclean. " 

"Which  were  the  unclean — can  you  tell  me,  Eugene?" 

"Hares  and  pigs  and  eels  and  mice  and  snails." 
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"Yes;  you  will  find  a  list  of  them,  and  the  reason  why  they  were  forbid- 
den,, in  the  eleventh  chapter  of  Leviticus,  if  you  turn  to  your  Bible.  Peter 
was  commanded  by  a  voice  from  heaven  to  slay  and  eat.  This  happened 
thrice,  to  make  Peter  feel  that  there  was  no  mistake  about  it;  and  you  know 
the  application  of  the  teaching  which  followed  so  quickly." 

"He  was  summoned  to  Caesarea,"  responded  Philip,  "to  baptize  a  gen- 
tile who  ate  many  of  these  unclean  things." 

"Exactly;  he  was  called  from  Jaffa  to  Caesarea,  from  a  Hebrew  port  to 
a  Roman  port.     The  very  localities  were  significant." 

"What  Jewish  tribe  possessed  the  land  on  which  we  now  are — can  you 
tell  me,  Eugene?" 

"The  tribe  of  Dan,  sir,  I  think." 

"You  are  right.  'Danabideth  in  ships,'  is  a  line  occurring  in  Deborah's 
hymn." 

IV. 

"Now,  Jaffa  was  the  first  sea-port  of  the  Israelites,  for  a  long  time  their 
only  sea-port,  and  was  always  very  Jewish  in  spirit.  Caesarea,  on  the  con- 
trary, as  its  name  indicates,  was  a  town  built  under  Roman  auspices.  Look 
at  the  map." 

"It  is  just  about  as  far  north  of  Jaffa,"  remarked  Philip,  "as  Gaza  is 
south." 

"The  two  ports  represented  the  two  civilizations,  Hebrew  and  Roman, 
which  were  afterwards  to  be  blended  so  wonderfully  in  the  Christian  church. 
This  dream  of  Peter's,  followed  by  his  meeting  with  the  centurion  Cornelius, 
is,  if  rightly  understood,  a  key  to  human  history,  for  many  centuries. 
Hebrew  purity  came  to  terms  with  Roman  efficiency.  Holiness  wedded 
itself  to  power." 

"Now  look  seaward,"  continued  Mr.  Alison.  "You  cannot  distinguish 
any  land  on  the  horizon,  can  you?" 

"None  whatever,"  was  Eugene's  response. 

"But  on  the  way  from  Brindisi  to  Alexandria  you  must  have  sailed  under 
Crete.  The  island  is  too  far  off  from  here  to  be  visible.  Yesterday,  in  the 
quotation  I  gave  from  Milton  the  Philistines  are  called  the  sons  of  Caphtor. 
Now,  Caphtor  is  almost  certainly  Crete,  and  the  Philistines  were  of  Cretan 
stock." 

"How  did  they  come  here?"  asked  Philip;  "in  ships?" 

"That  is  not  so  likely.  They  must  have  crossed  to  Egypt  and  made 
their  way  eastwards — it  is  only  an  eight  days'  march  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Nile  to  Gaza.  The  Israelites  made  their  way  eastwards  from  Egypt  and  then 
northwards,  but  they  came  by  the  inland  desert  and  clung  to  the  mountains. 
It  is  significant  that  their  great  leader  died  on  a  mountain-top." 

"Didn't  the  Israelites  love  the  sea?"  inquired  Eugene. 
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1  'No;  they  disliked  it.  It  represented  to  them  lawlessness  and  unre- 
strained violence.  One  of  the  things  which  made  heaven  attractive  to  the 
Apostle  John  when  he  was  writing  the  book  of  Revelation  was  the  promise 
that  'there  shall  be  no  more  sea.'  The  Hebrews  loved  the  mountains. 
Don't  you  remember  the  psalm — the  one  hundred  and  twenty-first ?n  Here 
he  repeated  the  familiar  lines  from  the  old  Scotch  version: 

4<I  to  the  hills  will  lift  mine  eyes 

From  whence  doth  come  mine  aid: 
My  safety  cometh  from  the  Lord 
Who  heaven  and  earth  hath  made." 

"Jaffa  is,  and  always  has  been,  merely  the  port  of  Jerusalem,' '  he  con- 
tinued; "and  Jerusalem  was  originally  a  mountain  fastness.  That  is  why  the 
Jews  survived  the  ten  tribes  who  inhabited  the  plains  of  Moab  and  Esdraelon." 

Mr.  Alison  then  went  on  to  discuss  the  whole  geography  of  the  country; 
the  maritime  strip  on  which  Jaffa  is  situated;  the  hill  country  rising  at  the 
back  of  it;  the  long,  deep  channel  of  the  Jordan  far  below  sea-level;  the 
mountainous  country  behind  that,  and  then  the  desert.  But  as  he  will  often 
again  talk  on  these  topics  whenever  he  happens  to  get  a  suitable  lookout 
station,  we  will  not  at  this  time  report  him  further. 

V. 

They  left  the  house  and  directed  their  steps  back  to  their  hotel.  But 
first  they  visited  the  bazaars,  for  the  boys  were  eager  to  buy  something  for 
their  parents,  to  send  back  by  the  "Sohrab."  Passing  through  the  fruit 
bazaar,  which  presents  but  few  attractions  in  the  month  of  April,  they  pro- 
ceeded to  the  curio  bazaar,  where  old  daggers,  pieces  of  embroidered  silk, 
and  other  attractive  articles  are  sold.  Their  experience  in  Egypt  had  pre- 
pared them  for  the  extraordinary  haggling  that  must  be  gone  through,  unless 
the  purchaser  is  content  to  let  himself  be  cheated. 

Eugene  saw  a  finely-chased  Damascus  dagger  which  he  wanted  to  buy 
for  his  father.  The  three  sat  down  at  the  stall,  a  square  cavity  open  to  the 
front  and  lined  with  shelves  on  its  interior  sides.  Squatted  like  a  tailor,  in 
the  center,  was  the  merchant,  puffing  smoke  from  his  long  Turkish  pipe. 

As  soon  as  they  showed  signs  of  interest  he  clapped  his  hands  together 
and  the  keeper  of  a  neighborhood  restaurant  brought  pipes  and  coffee. 

"Offer  him  two  midjidie"  (a  coin  worth  90  cents),  whispered  Mr.  Alison. 

"Two  midjidie!  By  the  bones  of  the  prophet,  how  absurd."  exclaimed 
the  merchant.     "You  mean  seven  midjidie  at  least. n 

"Oh,  no!  Two  are  sufficient,' '  replied  Eugene,  prompted  by  Mr.  Alison. 

"Two!  Absurd.  Now,  if  you  were  to  say  five,"  suggested  the  other 
indifferently.  With  this  he  threw  the  dagger  to  the  back  of  the  stall  with  a 
gesture  of  contempt,  as  if  all  were  over,  and  changed  the  subject. 
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Eugene's  bid  now  rose  to  three,  the  other  descended  to  four,  and  finally 
they  struck  a  bargain  at  three  and  a  half. 

The  transaction  had  been  watched  with  interest  by  a  number  of  loafers, 
who  offered  remarks  from  time  to  time  on  the  excellence  of  the  dagger  and 
the  trustworthiness  of  the  seller. 

Philip  was  able  to  secure  a  pretty  embroidered  handkerchief  for  his 
mother  at  a  fairly  reasonable  price. 

VI. 

As  it  was  now  getting  dark  they  hurried  to  the  Armenian  Convent  to  see 
the  long,  deep  gallery  with  heavy  stone  arches,  where  Napoleon  is  reported  to 
have  caused  a  number  of  sick  and  wounded  French  soldiers  to  be  poisoned 
lest  they  should  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  Turks — an  act  referred  to  by  his 
biographer,  Bourrienne,  as  a  dreadful  but  unavoidable  misfortune. 

"Why  was  Napoleon  so  cruel ?"  said  Eugene,  as  he  gazed  pensively  at 
the  spot. 

"Napoleon  did  not  think  he  was  cruel, "  replied  Mr.  Alison;  "he  thought 
he  was  merciful;  but  he  was  a  will  worshiper  and  a  law  unto  himself — a  re- 
spector  neither  of  God  nor  of  man.  Wellington  was  right  when  he  called 
him  4no  gentleman,'  for  a  gentleman  is  a  respector  of  every  noble  tradition 
of  conduct." 

"You  know  he  did  a  worse  thing,"  interposed  Philip;  "he  caused  four 
hundred  Albanian  prisoners  of  war,  to  whom  he  had  promised  their  lives,  to 
be  massacred  down  at  the  beach." 

"This  act  he  also  justified  by  the  plea  of  necessity,"  remarked  Mr. 
Alison.  "He  was  unable  to  carry  them  to  France,  and  was  afraid  that  they 
might  fight  against  him  if  allowed  to  go  free." 

"No  wonder,"  continued  Mr.  Alison,  "that  the  German  pessimist 
Nietzche,  the  hater  of  Christianity,  the  worshiper  of  power,  considers  Caesar, 
Borgia  and  Napoleon  as  types  of  heroes.  They  are  types  of  will  worshipers 
— to  use  a  good,  old  phrase." 

VII. 

Upon  returning  to  their  room  at  the  convent,  Eugene  asked  Mr.  Alison 
to  give  the  story  of  Andromeda,  to  which  he  had  referred  on  the  steamer  as 
they  were  coming  up  to  Jaffa. 

The  Story  of  Perseus  and  Andromeda. 

"On  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Great  Sea,  somewhere  in  the  southern  coun- 
tries of  Syria,  there  dwelt  a  people  of  Ethiopian  race.  Being  neither  bold 
fishermen  nor  strong  in  battle,  they  contented  themselves  with  tilling  the 
fertile  plain,  and  were  experts  at  the  loom.  Skillful  also  they  were  with 
the  needle,  and  in  dyeing;  but  yet  a  timid  folk,  and  feeble  of  heart. 
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"The  low  ground  on  which  they  lived,  bordering  on  the  sea,  was  subject 
to  disastrous  floods,  which  are  now  known  as  tidal  waves.  Almost  every 
year  these  worked  desolation  everywhere;  and,  after  the  floods  had  subsided, 
a  monster,  seemingly  bred  out  of  the  slime  that  had  been  deposited,  carried 
terror  into  every  household.  He  devoured  everything  that  had  life — the 
oxen,  sheep  and  goats,  the  young  children,  the  fair  maidens. 

"So  panic-stricken  grew  the  people  that  they  abandoned  the  plains  and 
took  refuge  in  the  hills.  In  a  fastness,  far  retired,  was  a  lake  containing 
sacred  fish,  which  never  died,  and  were  holy  to  the  goddess  who  rules  over 
the  territory.  Thither,  in  sackcloth  and  ashes,  resorted  the  people,  anxious 
to  consult  the  priests  who  fed  the  sacred  fishes,  and  to  learn  from  them  what 
crime  had  been  committed  which  had  brought  down  upon  the  land  the  wrath 
of  the  deity.  The  priests  offered  up  sacrifices  of  the  best  of  the  flock,  and 
prayed  to  their  deity  for  guidance.  Then  they  fasted  for  three  days,  and  at 
the  end  of  that  time  decided  to  draw  lots  to  discover  the  evil-doer  who  was 
bringing  the  divine  wrath  upon  his  fellows. 

"The  lot  fell  upon  the  fair  queen,  Cassiopeia,  loved  and  admired  by  every 
one.  When  she  learned  that  the  guilt  was  ascribed  to  her,  she  came  forward 
and  stood  amongst  the  people.  "I  am  innocent  of  crime  or  impure  act, "  she 
said.  uOnly  in  one  thing  do  I  fear  that  I  have  offended  the  great  goddess  of 
the  sea,  Atergati.  So  proud  was  I  in  beholding  the  beauty  of  my  child 
Andromeda,  as  she  frolicked  in  the  bath,  that  I  called  her  more  beautiful 
than  the  queen  of  the  ocean." 

"The  dark-browed  priests  listened  sullenly  to  her  avowal.  Why  had  she, 
a  mortal,  likened  her  offspring  to  the  peerless  immortals — nay,  placed  her 
above  them  in  fairness?  Such  presumption  demanded  a  dreadful  expiation. 
The  land  must  be  washed  from  this  guilt. 

u  And  so  it  was  decreed  in  the  temple  that  the  child  of  King  Cepheus  and 
Queen  Cassiopeia  should  be  exposed  as  an  offering  to  the  offended  goddess  of 
the  sea.  She  was  to  be  bound  to  a  reef,  and  abandoned  to  the  tender  mercies 
of  the  waves  and  of  the  cruel  monster  who  appeared  daily  for  his  meal. 

"It  was  a  sore  trial  for  the  poor  mother,  who  felt  like  a  murderess,  the 
slayer  of  her  own  daughter. 

4 'The  long-robed  priests  were  inexorable,  and  saw  their  victim  bound 
securely  with  brazen  chains  to  the  reef  down  there  at  Jaffa;  and  as  they 
walked  past  her,  leaving  her  to  her  fate,  they  spat  on  the  ground,  as  if  she 
were  a  thing  accursed.  The  mother  took  a  long  and  sorrowful  farewell,  and 
the  hapless  maiden  was  left  alone  with  the  elements.  Guiltless,  she  had  to 
bear  all  this  cruel  punishment.  Could  the  immortal  gods  be  so  heedless  and 
unjust? 

"After  hours  of  tearful  and  awful  waiting  there  appeared,  not  the  hideous 
devouring  monster,  but  a  fair-haired,  ivory-limbed  youth,  who  bounded  from 
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billow  to  billow.  A  goat-skin  was  all  his  covering,  but  on  his  head  he  wore 
a  shining  helmet,  on  his  left  arm  was  a  brazen  shield,  and  in  his  right  hand 
a  falchion  gleamed.  At  first  Andromeda  believed  that  the  monster  had  taken 
this  enticing  shape  only  to  deceive  her,  and  she  shrank  from  his  advances 
and  caresses.  But  he  persisted  in  wooing  her,  and  with  his  sword  cut 
through  the  chains  that  bound  her  limbs  to  the  hard  rock;  and,  finally,  he 
conquered  her  shyness  and  mistrust. 

"He  now  had  to  reckon  with  the  greedy  monster,  deceived  of  its  prey. 
Onward  over  the  billows  it  came,  with  greedy  jaws,  and  even  the  fish  fled  for 
fear  before  it.  Perseus,  for  this  was  the  name  of  the  young  hero,  waited  for  it 
as  a  sea-hawk  waits  for  its  prey.  Suddenly  he  leapt  over  the  waves,  and, 
tearing  off  the  covering  of  his  brazen  shield,  disclosed  the  awful  face  of  the 
Gorgon,  which  changes  everything  to  stone.  The  monster  forthwith  became 
rigid  and  turned  over  on  its  side,  gleaming  white  among  the  waves.  No 
more  would  it  prey  upon  child  or  maiden. 

"The  immortal  gods  from  Olympus  blessed  this  betrothal  of  Perseus  and 
Andromeda.  Aphrodite  herself  poured  over  them  unseen  odors,  which  are  the 
promise  of  wedded  bliss.  And  when  their  wedding  day  came  Athene  also 
appeared  in  person,  to  promise  the  princess  and  her  husband  a  long  and 
prosperous  rule  over  a  happy  people.  From  this  time  onward  the  people 
were  no  longer  so  fearful  of  the  sea,  but  were  able  to  look  upon  it  as  a  friend . '  ' ' 
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CHAPTER  III. 
Preparing  for  the  Journey. 

NEXT  morning,  when  they  had  finished  breakfast,  but  were  still  seated 
at  the  table,  a  visitor  was  announced.  He  proved  to  be  an  old  ac- 
quaintance of  Mr.  Alison's,  who  had  been  his  guide  on  a  former  visit.  His 
name  was  Abraham  Lyons,  a  swarthy,  dark-eyed  man,  with  a  general  air  of 
brightness  and  intelligence. 

"Good  morning,  Abraham,"  cried  Mr.  Alison,  4<I  am  very  glad  to  see 
you;  I  was  just  wishing  to  hire  a  dragoman  to  go  with  us." 

"I  heard  from  one  of  the  missionaries  that  you  were  coming,"  was 
Abraham's  reply,  "and  if  you  wish  to  employ  me,  here  I  am,  sir." 

"Very  good,  Abraham;  let  me  introduce  you  to  my  young  friends,  Mr. 
Philip  and  Mr.  Eugene  Porteus." 

The  boys  shook  hands  with  him,  and  he  seemed  to  take  a  fancy  to  them. 

"How  many  horses  will  you  want,  Mr.  Alison?"  inquired  Abraham. 

"We  will  want  three,"  said  Mr.  Alison;  "but  we  propose  to  carry  along 
with  us  our  bicycles,  which  we  will  use  where  it  is  possible  to  ride  them." 

Mr.  Alison  then  took  the  dragoman  into  the  passageway  where  the  lug- 
gage was  standing,  and  showed  him  three  canvas  bags  resting  against  the  wall. 

"Show  him  yours,  Eugene,"  he  said. 

The  boy  opened  the  bag,  drew  out  a  folded  bicycle,  swung  it  open  on  its 
hinges,  and  in  two  minutes  was  wheeling  it  to  the  veranda. 

Abraham  stood  in  admiration  when  the  boy  mounted  like  a  spider  from 
the  pedal  and  rode  up  and  down. 

"The  machine  is  truly  wonderful,"  said  Abraham,  "but  I  prefer  a  good 
horse  for  myself." 

It  was  evident,  however,  that  if  walking  or  riding  horseback  became  nec- 
essary, the  carriage  of  the  bicycles  would  present  no  difficulty  and  would 
furnish  opportunity  for  making  short,  quick  runs,  outside  of  the  general  plan 
of  the  journey. 

I. 

They  returned  to  the  interior  of  the  hospice  and  proceeded  with  arrange- 
ments for  the  tour. 

"How  many  tents  do  you  want?"  inquired  Abraham. 

"One  will  do  for  myself  and  the  young  gentlemen,"  was  the  reply;  "then 
you  and  the  attendants  will  want  one,  besides  a  cook  tent  and  lunch  tent." 

"Now,  Abraham,  we  want  to  give  you  an  idea  of  the  course  we  are  going  - 

to  take.     We  want  first  to  have  a  run  up  the  coast  to  Mt.  Carmel  and  to 

Acre." 

"Very  good,  Mr.  Alison." 
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4 'Then  we  will  return  to  Ramleh  and  go  south  to  Gaza,  making  excur- 
sions from  all  three  places.     You  understand?" 

"I  do,  sir." 

"From  Gaza  we  will  go  inland  to  Beersheba,and  then  north  to  Hebron 
and  Bethlehem.     Are  you  following  me  on  the  map,  Philip?" 

"I  am  following  you,  sir,"  was  the  boy's  reply. 

4  *  Instead  of  going  straight  to  Jerusalem  from  Bethlehem  we  will  turn  off 
to  Marsaba  and  go  round  the  Dead  Sea  to  Mt.  Nebo.  From  Mt.  Nebo  we  will 
proceed  to  Jericho." 

4 'You  will  approach  Jerusalem,  then,  from  Jericho,"  remarked  Abraham. 

4 'That  is  so,"  said  Mr.  Alison.  "In  that  way  we  get  the  finest  view  of 
the  Holy  City." 

4 'From  Jerusalem  we  must  strike  north  for  Samaria  and  Nazareth;  visit 
the  sea  of  Tiberias;  and  then  proceed  by  Caesarea  Phillipi  to  Damascus.  From 
Damascus  we  go  to  Baalbeck,  and  from  thence  to  Beirut.  From  Beirut  we 
make  excursions  to  Tyre  and  Sidon,  returning  to  Beirut;  and  from  the  same 
place  we  go  up  the  Syrian  coast  to  Tripoli,  Tortosa  and  Antioch,  making  ex- 
cursions along  the  way  into  the  mountains  of  Lebanon,  and  finally  leaving 
the  country  by  steamer  at  Alexandretta." 

4 'Now,  Abraham,  you  must  throw  no  obstacles  in  the  way  of  our  making 
short  excursions  from  any  point  along  this  route." 

Then  Abraham  drew  himself  up  with  dignity  and  said:  "I  have  been 
thirty  years  a  dragoman,  sir,  and  I  know  my  duty." 

"You  must  get  us  a  better  cook  than  the  man  you  had  the  last  time  I 
was  with  you." 

"I  am  able  to  get  a  very  good  cook,  Mr.  Alison;  there  is  no  better  in 
Syria." 

"Very  good;  and  you  must  not  allow  the  muleteers  to  stint  on  the  fodder. 
I  was  not  satisfied  with  the  appearance  of  the  poor  brutes  on  the  last  ex- 
cursion." 

"May  the  Lord  have  mercy  on  me,  sir,  I  would  not  see  a  poor  animal 
hardly  used." 

Mr.  Alison  then  drew  out  a  carefully- worded  contract,  in  which  every 
little  detail  was  specified.  Abraham  was  to  see  that  the  attendants  should 
keep  at  a  sufficient  distance  from  their  sleeping  tent  and  not  disturb  them 
with  their  chatter.     Oranges  were  to  be  served  them  whenever  called  for. 

II. 

The  contract,  as  finally  drawn,  provided  for  four  riding  horses  and  ten 
mules.     The  servants  were  to  consist  of  a  cook,  a  waiter,  and  five  muleteers* 
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He  read  the  document  to  Abraham,  who  declared  himself  satisfied. 
Abraham  was  to  receive  a  certain  lump  sum,  representing  so  many  francs 
daily,  and  was  to  be  responsible  for  everything. 

The  four  of  them  then  went  off  to  the  British  Consulate  to  have  the  con- 
tract signed  before  witnesses,  and  duly  stamped.  By  the  time  this  business 
was  transacted  the  better  half  of  the  day  was  spent. 

The  boys  were  anxious  to  visit,  in  the  afternoon,  the  house  of  Tabitha, 
which  is  on  the  outskirts  of  the  town,  among  the  orange  groves.  These  trees 
were  now  blossoming  and  presented  a  most  attractive  aspect.     Not  only  were 


VIEW  OF  JAFFA   FROM  THR   NORTH. 
Andromeda's  Reef  i9  visible  to  the  right.    Jaffa  has  been  the  port  of  Jerusalem  from  time  immemorial.    The 
first  view  we  get  of  the  town  from  the  sea  is  q'lite  impressive.    It  appears,  at  a  distance,  to  rise  up  out  of  the 
waters.    It  is  noted  for  its  oranges  and  fruits. 

they  beautiful  to  look  upon,  but  the  scent  from  the  white  blossoms  was 
grateful  to  the  senses,  after  the  vile  smells  of  the  narrow  alleys  of  the  town. 

UI  don't  wonder  that  brides  wear  orange  blossoms,"  broke  in  Eugene; 
"I  never  saw  anything  so  pretty.' ' 

uThe  custom  came  from  the  East,"  remarked  Mr.  Alison,  "where  the 
orange  is  very  highly  esteemed,  much  more  so  than  the  apple,  which  is  found 
at  its  best  in  colder  climates." 

"But  the  Bible  never  says  anything  about  oranges;  it  is  always  referring 
to  apples,"  remarked  Philip. 
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"The  'apples  of  gold'  in  Solomon's  Song  can  scarcely  be  anything  else 
than  oranges,  can  they?"  responded  Mr.  Alison.  "The  Roman  word  for 
apple,  you  see,  was  used  loosely  for  any  round  fruit,  even  for  walnuts.  The 
Jews  in  their  Feast  of  Tabernacles  still  make  use  of  the  orange  or  citron." 

"When  does  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles  take  place?"  asked  Philip. 

"In  the  autumn;  usually  in  October."  A  great  many  oranges  are  shipped 
to  London  and  other  Jewish  centers  in  preparation  for  that  festival." 

"Philip  used  to  carry  about  orange-peel  in  his  pocket,  he  was  so  fond  of 
the  smell,"  said  Eugene;  "that's  why  he  is  so  interested." 


THE  COAST  SCENE  NEAR  JAFFA. 
This  is  a  scene  on  the  coast  of  Palestine,  taken  during  the  Turkish-Egyptian  war  in   1831,  when  troops  of 
Mehemet  Ati,  under  Abraham  Pasha,  occupied  Syria. 

"So  did  the  Eastern  women — and  do  now,  frequently.  The  smell  of  the 
orange  was  supposed  to  drive  away  fever.  During  times  of  plague  people 
went  about  carrying  oranges  at  their  noses,  like  scent-bottles." 

"We  are  now  on  the  Plain  of  Sharon,  famous  for  its  fertility,"  continued 
Mr.  Alison.     "Let  us  go  where  we  can  get  a  good  view." 

They  took  their  stand  on  a  slight  eminence  surrounded  by  a  wall  and 
looked  northward  over  the  fertile  tract.  Near  by  a  mule  was  moving  mechan- 
ically back  and  forward;  each  time  it  advanced  it  turned  a  cog-wheel  which 
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brought  up  a  series  of  buckets  from  a  well.  These  buckets  emptied  them- 
selves into  a  trough,  and  supplied  the  water  that  was  necessary  for  household 
and  gardening  purposes.  The  jarring  sounds  came  with  mechanical  regu- 
larity, followed  by  the  swish  of  the  water  as  it  entered  the  trough. 

"I  suppose  that  if  Bible  apples  were  not  apples,  the  Bible  roses  were  not 
roses,"  said  Philip. 

"Yes.  You  must  be  prepared  for  this  confusion  in  terms.  The  climate  of 
these  plains  is  not  favorable  for  the  growth  of  roses,  and  we  shall  find  none 
until  we  get  to  Lebanon." 

"What  flower  was  then  meant  by  the  Rose  of  Sharon?"  asked  Eugene. 

"Probably  the  narcissus,  which  flourishes  here,"  was  the  reply.  "Others 
say  the  marsh-mallow.  When  we  get  to  the  Dead  Sea  we  shall  find  a  flower 
there  which  goes  by  the  name  of  the  Rose  of  Jericho.  Its  color  is  white,  and 
it  is  known  as  the  'resurrection  flower.'  " 

They  had  now  come  to  the  site  of  Tabitha's  house,  a  mosque-like 
structure,  with  three  cupolas  in  the  center  of  the  roof  and  pinnacles  at  each 
corner. 

"Don't  you  think  Tabitha  must  have  had  a  good  deal  to  do  attending  to 
the  folks  here?"  remarked  Philip. 

"Yes,  indeed,  if  they  were  as  ragged  and  dirty  in  her  day  as  they  are 
now.  But  there  is  always  a  deal  to  do  everywhere  for  others,  if  one  has  a 
heart  in  the  right  place.  An  English  lady,  Miss  Mangan,  did  quite  a  good 
work  here  and  has  left  behind  her  a  name  like  Tabitha's.  The  hospital  of 
the  English  Mission  was  dedicated  to  her  memory.  Tabitha  has  had  many 
successors: 

11  'Then  to  Him  they  passed;  but  still  unbroken, 
Age  to  age,  lasts  on  that  goodly  line, 
Whose  pure  lives  are,  more  than  all  words  spoken, 
Earth's  best  witness  to  the  life  divine.'  " 

After  visiting  some  of  the  large  gardens  in  the  neighborhood,  they  slowly 
made  their  way  back  to  the  hotel. 

Philip  and  Eugene  were  greatly  impressed  with  the  different  kinds  of 
people  they  met.  They  were  of  every  shade  and  color,  and  of  every  variety 
of  costume.  There  were  caravans  with  camels  and  processions  of  asses  and 
horses  just  starting  to  Jerusalem.  There  were  groups  of  Turkish  ladies 
covered  almost  from  head  to  foot  in  white  cloaks,  while  their  faces  were  con- 
cealed by  thin  veils  of  different  colors.  Sometimes  they  passed  a  long  line  of 
camels  on  their  knees  in  the  sand;  then,  again,  a  procession  of  "these  ships  of 
the  desert"  holding  their  heads  high  in  the  air,  with  immense  burdens  of 
merchandise  on  their  backs. 

In  the  gardens  they  saw  orange  trees,  lemon  trees,  pomegranate,  figs, 
and  many  other  oriental  trees  growing  without  plan  or  order. 
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The  first  experience  of  Philip  and  Eugene  in  Palestine  was  greatly 
enjoyed  by  them.  Every  object  and  every  spot  in  their  novel  and  strange 
surroundings  was  interesting  from  associations  which  had  been  gathering 
about  them  for  thousands  of  years.  The  graceful,  waving  palm,  that  rose 
into  the  sky,  surrounded  at  the  top  with  its  clusters  of  dates,  responding  with 
its  every  bending  branch  to  the  touch  of  the  soft  tropical  air,  reminded 
them,  in  tones  pathetic  and  tender,  of  the  distant  past.  The  broad,  dark- 
leaved  fig  trees  intimated  to  them  that  they  were  in  the  "land  of  promise." 
The  clustering  vines,  the  delicate,  vermilioned-flowered  pomegranate,  and 
the  uneven  and  aslant  standing  olive  tree,  had  interest  for  them,  that  had 
fallen  from  the  passing  of  all  the  centuries.  The  rich  aroma  that  floated 
through  their  Franciscan  hospice  window  from  the  orange  groves  of  Jaffa 
carried  them  back  in  memory  to  the  spring-time  of  the  world.  The  long 
procession  of  camels,  pacing  in  single  file  and  bearing  in  mute  patience  their 
burdens  of  merchandise,  women  and  children,  called  up  the  enterprise  of 
Abraham,  whose  journey  from  Mesopotamia  constituted  the  first  movement 
in  the  direction  of  civilization  and  progress. 
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The  Enchanted  Forest. 

BY  SATURDAY  evening  all  the  necessary  preparations  had  been  made  for 
starting  on  the  journey,  and  they  spent  the  Sabbath  quietly.  In  the 
morning  they  attended  divine  service  at  the  little  English  church  which  lies 
south  of  the  town  on  the  way  to  Gaza. 

After  service  Mr.  Alison  exchanged  greetings  with  the  lady  principal 
of  the  English  Girls'  School,  who  invited  all  three  to  take  lunch  with  them. 
This  building  stands  close  to  the  Protestant  Seminary,  and  just  outside  the 
town. 

"What  happy  faces  the  girls  all  have!"  said  Philip,  as  he  left  the 
building. 

"Yes,"  replied  Mr.  Alison;  "these ladies  are  doing  good  work." 

"Let  us  take  a  walk  to  the  German  Colony  before  we  return.  Our 
hotel  is  just  within  the  wall,  only  a  few  feet  from  here." 

Passing  the  Jerusalem  gate  they  came  to  the  fruit  market  and  then  to 
the  old  fort.  Here  they  struck  the  road  to  Nablus,  on  which  the  colony  is 
settled. 

"What  part  of  Germany  did  these  people  come  from?"  asked  Eugene, 
as  they  approached  the  first  of  the  cottages. 

"They  came  from  Wurtemberg,  thirty  years  ago,"  was  the  reply. 
"They  are  Bible  Christians  who  are  anxious  to  realize  the  Kingdom  of  God 
upon  earth.     There  are  three  other  colonies  of  them  in  the  Holy  Land." 

"How  many  do  they  number?"  inquired  Philip. 

"About  twelve  hundred  in  all,"  was  the  reply.  "There  are  over  three 
hundred  here  at  Jaffa.  They  make  good  colonists,  for  they  are  quiet-living, 
industrious  people.  The  great  things  they  expected,  however,  have  not 
been  realized.  At  the  outset  they  meant  that  all  Europe  and  America  should 
learn  how  to  live  from  their  example." 

"We  have  a  good  many  colonists  like  them  in  our  own  country!"  said 
Philip. 

"Yes;  and  religious  colonists  are  always  the  best  kind  of  colonists  It 
is  always  good  to  have  a  high  ambition." 

The  Start. 
Great  was  the  delight  of  the  boys  when  the  procession  which  they  were 
to  lead  began  to  form  itself  after  breakfast  on  Monday  morning.     Abraham 
Lyons,  like  a  grand  Sultan,  sat  erect  upon  his  horse. 
"All  ready?"  he  cried. 
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1  'Aw  rye"  (all  right)  came  in  a  shout  from  the  crowd.  It  was  a  mot- 
ley procession. 

I. 

Abraham  Lyons  was  dressed  in  a  brown  woolen  sack  coat,  with  trousers 
of  the  same  material,  the  bottoms  of  which  were  stuck  into  high  boots,  which 
came  up  almost  to  his  knees;  he  had  on  a  white  Kufeyeh  twisted  around  a 
kind  of  Turkish  cap. 

The  chief  muleteer  wore  a  long  Turkish  robe  reaching  down  almost  to 
his  feet,  with  a  wide,  highly- 
colored  sash  tied  around  his 
waist.  The  other  muleteers 
had  on  sack  coats  that  had  as 
little  shape  about  them  as  if 
they  were  but  corn  sacks  with 
openings  cut  for  the  arms. 
These  were  worn  over  loose, 
white  Turkish  trousers.  In 
addition,  they  all  wore  com- 
mon skull  caps  fastened  by  red 
pieces  of  cloth. 

Four  of  the  mules  bore 
each  a  couple  of  frames  on 
their  backs,  containing  the 
poles  and  canvas  of  the  tents, 
the  bedding,  carpets  and  other 
belongings  of  the  party .  Next 
came  a  patient-looking  ani- 
mal, fitted  with  paniers,  in 
which  were  stowed  pots,  pans 
and  kitchen  utensils.  In  the 
rear  appeared  a  burly  Arab, 
armed  with  a  heavy  lash,  who 
acted  as  whipper-in  and 
seemed  to  have  for  his  part  the  duty  of  keeping  the  procession  from  strag- 
gling. 

Mr.  Alison  and  the  boys  jumped  on  their  wheels  and  were  followed  by 
Abraham,  who  gave  the  men  strict  injunctions  to  hurry  on  to  the  ford  of  the 
river  Aujeh,  four  miles  off. 

Leaving  the  old  fort  behind,  they  passed  through  the  Egyptian  Colony, 
busy  with  a  life  that  is  exactly  modeled  from  the  old  life  beside  the  Nile. 

"I  wonder  what  mother  is  doing  just  now,"  remarked  Eugene;  "I  feel 
as  if  she  ought  to  be  meeting  us  here." 
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ISMENO,  THE  MAGICIAN  OF  THE  ENCHANTED  FOREST. 

From  a  picture  by  the  Italian  artist  Martellini,  illustrating 
Tasso's  great  epic,  "Jerusalem  Delivered."  This  forest  is  usually 
located  near  Arsuf. 
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II. 

They  had  soon  left  these  familiar  sights  and  sounds  behind  and  were 
pedaling  beside  the  sand  dunes  which  here  lined  the  shore  and  shut  out  a  view 
of  the  Great  Sea. 

"Peter  must  have  followed  this  very  road,"  said  Philip,  "when  he 
accompanied  the  messenger  sent  by  Cornelius." 

"Yes,"  remarked  Mr.  Alison,  "for  they  seemed  to  have  done  the  journey 
in  one  day." 

They  were  now  at  the  ford,  which  they  dared  not  venture  to  cross  by 
wading,  as  the  water  was  high. 

They  had  nothing  to  do  but  wait  for  their  horses.  Mr.  Alison  put  in 
the  time  by  describing  the  great  forest  of  oak  that  used  to  cover  the  ground 
in  front  of  them. 

"Every  foot  of  earth  we  are  now  treading  on,"  he  told  the  boys,  "has 
been  a  scene  of  struggle  between  Crusader  and  Saracen.  So  haunted  with 
terrible  Moslem  warriors  was  this  great  forest  of  Arsuf ,  that  the  Christians 
thought  that  demons  possessed  it  and  that  every  tree  was  a  demon. 

"The  Italian  poet  Tasso,  in  the  thirteenth  canto  of  his  'Jerusalem 
Delivered,'  gives  a  thrilling  account  of  its  terrors.  When  Godfrey  de  Bouil- 
lon, the  first  King  of  Jerusalem,  sent  his  warriors  to  fell  some  of  the  trees, 
they  came  back  terror-stricken,  appalled  by  the  frightful  sounds  that  issued 
from  every  quarter. 

"  'Signior,  not  one  of  us  can  longer  vaunt 

The  power,  or  will  these  guarded  woods  to  fell. 

Spirits,  I  swear,  possess  each  moving  plant; 
There  gusty  Pluto  has  transferred  all  hell. 

The  heart  that  fearless  ventures  where  they  dwell 
Must  be  of  diamond,  diamond  to  the  core; 

But  none  save  madmen,  scornful  of  the  spell 
That  guards  the  entrance,  will  the  depths  explore, 
So  loud  the  savage  grove  rebellows  to  their  roar.'  " 

"But  here  come  the  horses  and  we  must  not  delay.  I  will  tell  you  more 
about  the  forest  later  on  when  we  get  to  Arsuf.' ' 

III. 

The  ruins  of  the  old  fortress  of  Arsuf  were  now  in  sight,  but  Mr.  Alison 
directed  their  attention  to  an  old  tomb  on  the  other  side  of  the  road. 

"That  is  where  an  old  Moslem  general  called  Ali  'Iben  Aleimlies  buried.' ' 

"What  a  fine  base-ball  player  he  would  have  made!" 

Eugene  uttered  a  cry  of  astonishment. 

"Oh,  I  mean  what  I  say.  When  the  Mameluke  Sultan  Beibars  was 
besieging  Arsuf  in  the  year  1266,  none  of  the  heavy  missiles  seemed  to  take 
effect.     The  reason  was  that  this  athletic  Moslem  used  to  catch  them  in  base- 
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ball  fashion  and  chuck  them  aside.  After  the  capture  of  the  castle  the 
Sultan  professed  the  greatest  respect  for  his  redoubtable  enemy,  and  when  he 
died  built  this  tomb  in  honor  of  his  memory." 

4 'These  old  Moslems  seem  to  have  been  generous  men,"  remarked 
Philip;  "they  did  not  like  to  behave  meanly." 

"That's  the  case!     The  Christians  from  the  West  had  much  to  learn  in 
the  matter  of  personal  dignity  and   noble   manners.     The   Saracens,    too, 
were  better  horsemen.     Our  word  'cavalier,'  with  all  its  fine  associations,  owes 
a  great  deal  to  the  education 
which  the  Crusaders  received 
from  their  enemies.     For  sev- 
eral   centuries   the   Christian 
knights    of    Spain   were    the 
finest-mannered  gentlemen  in 
Europe.    And  why?    Because 
they   had   learned  these   fine 
manners  from   their   Moorish 
enemies." 

IV. 

Philip  was  greatly  inter- 
ested in  all  this,  as  it  helped 
to  account  for  the  fascination 
which  Washington  Irving's 
books  on  the  Moors  of  Spain 
had  exercised  over  him. 

They  had  now  reached 
the  ruins  of  the  Castle  of  Ar- 
suf.  "I  want  to  describe  the 
great  battle  of  the  year  1191," 
said  Mr.  Alison.  "Let  us  get 
up  on  this  huge  piece  of  solid 
stone- work,  which  commands 
a  view  of  the  entire  plain. 
Caesarea  lies  to  the  left,  about 
twenty-four  miles,  and  Jaffa  is 
ten  or  twelve  miles  to  the 
right." 

Story  of  the  Battle  of  Arsuf. 

"In  the  early  summer  of  the  year  of  our  Lord  1191,  King  Richard  of 
England,  known  as  the  Lion-Heart,  because  of  his  bravery,  landed  at  Acre, 
about  fifty  miles  north  of  this,  along  with  Philip  Augustus,  King  of  France. 
We  hope  to  visit  the  place  in  two  or  three  days — it  is  a  strong  fortress  and 
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RICHARD  UON-HEART. 
From  a  picture  in  James'  "Life  of  Richard  Cceur  de  Lion." 
This  heroic  King  of  England  fought  with  Saladin  at  Arsuf  on  the 
Plain  of  Sharon  in  1192  and  defeated  him.  He  fell  ill  at  Jaffa  and 
left  Palestine  soon  after,  without  having  taken  Jerusalem.  He  is 
the  Black  Knight  of  Scott's  "Ivanhoe." 
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has  stood  many  sieges.  At  this  time  the  Saracens  occupied  it,  and  the 
Crusaders  for  two  years  had  made  vain  attempts  to  wrest  it  from  them. 
But  the  arrival  of  Richard  inspired  them  with  fresh  ardor,  and  on  July  12th  the 
garrison  surrendered. 

"The  noble  Saladin,  the  most  accomplished  statesman  and  ablest  general 
of  his  age,  was  in  supreme  command  of  the  Moslem  forces.  Richard, 
Christian  though  he  was,  could  not  compare  with  him  for  clemency,  high- 
mindedness  and  magnanimity  of  character;  but  still  he  was  a  magnificent 
fighter,  and  usually  carried  victory  wherever  he  went.  The  English  king 
was  somewhat  quarrelsome,  and  his  ally,  Philip  Augustus,  soon  quitted  him 
and  sailed  for  home. 

"Saladin  had  been  hovering  near  Acre,  looking  for  an  opportunity  to 
relieve  the  garrison.  When,  after  taking  Acre,  Richard  moved  southward 
toward  Jerusalem,  which  was  the  goal  of  his  endeavors,  Saladin  and  his  troops 
forced  him  to  keep  close  to  the  shore,  while  they,  in  these  hilly  uplands 
which  run  south  from  Mt.  Carmel,  watched  for  a  good  occasion  to  drive 
the  hated  invaders  into  the  sea. 

"No  Frankish  knights  dared  venture  into  the  woods  which  covered  the 
hillsides,  for  a  Saracen  seemed  to  lurk  behind  every  tree.  To  their  imagina- 
tion it  seemed  as  if  it  were  peopled  with  demons.  Here,  according  to  Tasso, 
one  of  the  Crusading  knights,  in  the  time  of  Godfrey: 

11  'Drew  his  sword  at  length,  and  with  full  force 

Struck  a  tall  tree:  when,  wonderful!  the  wound, 
As  bursts  a  fountain  from  its  sylvan  source, 

Gushed  forth  with  blood,  and  crimsoned  all  the  ground. 
Chill  horror  seized  the  knight:  yet,  fixed  to  sound 

The  mystery  to  its  depth,  and  desperate  grown, 
Again  he  struck:   when  hollow  and  profound, 

As  from  a  vaulted  grave,  in  piteous  tone, 

Murmuring  he  heard  within  a  spirit  deeply  moan. ' 

"When  they  came  to  this  point  on  the  shore  route,  Saladin  thought  that 
the  hour  for  attack  was  come.  He  sent  forward  a  strong  body  of  troops  to 
line  the  south  bank  of  the  stream  we  have  just  crossed.  Seaward  stood  the 
Castle  of  Arsuf,  still  in  Moslem  hands.  His  own  forces,  under  his  immediate 
command,  held  the  uplands,  and  were  able  to  attack  the  left  flank  of  the 
Frankish  line  of  march  at  any  point.  One  writer,  describing  the  battle,  likens 
the  position  of  the  two  armies  to  an  eye  over  which  the  eyelid  hovers.  The 
eyelid  with  its  eyelashes  would  stand  for  the  eager  and  active  army  of  the 
great  Sultan. 

"The  van  of  the  Christian  army  consisted  of  Danes,  Flemings  and  Tus- 
cans, under  the  lead  of  a  bold  and  skillful  warrior,  Jacques  d'Avesnes. 
When  they  reached  the  creek  there,  they  found  their  passage  barred  by 
squadrons  of  Saracen  horsemen.  Again  and  again  did  their  brave  general 
enter  the  river  channel  and  lead  his  men  up  the  opposite  slope.     At  length 
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the  stroke  of  a  scimitar  rendered  his  right  leg  useless;  and  a  second  blow 
severed  his  hand  from  his  body.  But  the  brave  knight  as  he  lay  dying  had 
the  satisfaction  of  knowing,  like  Wolfe  on  the  Plains  of  Abraham,  that  his 
comrades  were  victorious,  and  that  his  blood  had  not  been  shed  in  vain. 
Richard  himself  had  come  to  his  rescue,  and  by  his  help  a  footing  had  been 
gained  on  the  southern  bank. 

"Meanwhile  the  rear  of 
the  army,  composed  mostly 
of  troops  from  France  and 
England,  was  having  a  hard 
time  of  it.  Saladin  him- 
self directed  the  attack  from 
the  wooded  uplands,  and 
poured  down  his  best  troops 
upon  the  devoted  knights. 
Then  a  cry  went  up  that  the 
Lion-Heart  was  needed. 

44  Shouting  a  last  farewell 
to  the  dying  hero  d'Avesnes, 
who  lay  gasping  on  the  river 
bank,  Richard  plunged  into 
the  stream  and  rode  hard  to- 
ward the  point  threatened. 
The  hearts  of  the  Crusaders 
were  strung  with  a  strange 
expectancy,  for  their  great 
hero  was  now,  for  the  first 
time,  to  be  brought  face  to 
face  with  the  man  they  most 
feared — the  powerful,  all- 
accomplished  Saladin. 

44  Richard's  helmet,  bear- 
ing aloft  the  broom  plant, 
pianta-geneta^  which  now  for 
three  generations  had  been  the 
cognizance  of  his  family,  was  seen  above  the  melee,  making  right  for  the 
spot  where  the  great  Sultan,  seated  on  a  white  charger,  directed  the  opera- 
tions of  his  troops.  The  hero  of  the  West  was  about  to  meet  the  hero  of  the 
East 

44Give  me,  great  Saladin,'  cried  Richard,  4the  satisfaction  of  measuring 
swords  with  you.' 


PHILIP  AUGUSTUS  OF  FRANCE. 
From  a  picture  in  James'  "Life  of  Richard  Coeur  de  Liou." 
This  kingr  sailed  for  the  Holy  Land  with  King  Richard,  Lion-Heart, 
but  after  the  surrender  of  Acre  he  quitted  the  Crusade  and  returned 
home. 
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"Richard  was  a  younger  and  more  powerful  man,  and  would,  no  doubt, 
have  borne  down  his  antagonist.  The  Saracen  knights  who  formed  Saladin's 
staff  pressed  close  around  their  leader  to  prevent  the  duel,  and  many  of  them 
falling  before  the  sharp  and  heavy  sword  of  the  Plantagenet  paid  dearly  for 
their  devotion.  But  their  object  was  gained,  and  in  a  few  minutes  the  tide 
of  battle  rolled  southwards  and  the  Moslems  retreated  into  the  woods.     The 

Crusaders  had  won  the  day,  and 
the  way  to  Jaffa  was  open. 

"Then  followed  an  extra- 
ordinary spectacle.  The  vic- 
tors, instead  of  leaving  their 
dead  foes  untouched  in  the  dig- 
nity of  death,  ripped  open  their 
stomachs,  and  grabbled  inside 
in  search  of  something.  Why 
should  noble  warriors  behave 
in  so  brutal  a  fashion? 

"It  was  the  lust  of  greed 
which  animated  them.  They 
believed  that  the  Saracens  car- 
ried precious  stones  on  their 
persons,  and  before  death  swal- 
lowed these,  lest  their  enemies 
should  be  enriched  by  plun- 
der. Inside  their  stomachs  it 
was  supposed  that  sapphires, 
rubies  and  diamonds  would  be 
discovered.  Moreover,  they 
had  another  reason,  almost 
equally  grotesque  and  repul- 
sive. The  gall  of  a  dead  Sara- 
cen was  credited  with  medicinal 
qualities.  It  was  thought  to 
be  a  cure  for  the  fevers  which  wasted  them  in  the  tiew  and  trying  climate  of 
.Syria. " 

V. 

"Such,  then,  is  the  story  of  the  fierce  fight  at  Arsuf,  one  of  the  fiercest 
in  the  whole  catalogue  of  Crusading  battles  fought  during  these  centuries, 
and  especially  interesting  because  the  two  greatest  captains  of  the  age  were 
here  personally  engaged.  In  three  years  Saladin  was  dead,  prematurely 
worn  out  at  the  age  of  fifty-six;  and  six  years  later,  while  still  a  young  and 
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BERENGARIA  OF  NAVARRE. 
This  lovely  princess,  daughter  of  the  King  of  Navarre,  became 
wife  of  the  heroic  Richard  Lion- Heart  of  England.  Unlike  many 
royal  marriages,  it  was  a  love  match.  The  King  of  Cyprus  was 
discourteous  to  her,  when  wrecked  upon  the  island,  and  Richard 
inflicted  dire  punishment  upon  him.  She  died  in  1230,  leaving  no 
children. 
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vigorous  man  of  thirty-six,  Richard  died  on  the  banks  of  the  Vienne  in  cen- 
tral France. " 

"Did  Richard  enter  Jerusalem?"  asked  Philip. 

"No;  he  never  succeeded  in  capturing  it,  and  soon  left  the  Holy  Land, 
with  this  great  purpose  unaccomplished." 

Philip  and  Eugene  became  very  much  interested  as  Mr.  Alison  talked  of 
this  battle. 

"Surely,  this  must  be  the  most  interesting  country  in  the  world!"  said 
Philip. 

"Yes,"  remarked  Mr.  Alison;  "Palestine  is  not  only  interesting  because 
it  is  the  land  in  which  God's  people  lived  and  in  which  the  Bible  was  written, 
but  it  is  interesting,  also,  because  of  its  intimate  connection  with  all  the 
great  periods  and  movements  of  ancient  and  modern  times. 

"Palestine,  by  many,  has  been  looked  upon  as  a  region  so  separated  from 
other  countries  as  to  have  no  relation  with  them.  It  was,  in  truth,  in  the 
very  center  of  ancient  civilization,  and  since  the  beginning  of  the  Christian 
era  Palestine  has  continued  "to  hold  its  place  as  the  most  attractive  of  all 
countries.  Take  the  very  coast  upon  which  we  stand,  beginning  with  Seleu- 
cia,  the  sea- port  of  Antioch,  and  ending  with  Gaza,  the  great  city  of  the  Philis- 
tines; there  is  not  a  coast  of  any  sea  so  interesting. 

"Along  this  shore  are  to  be  found  castles  far  more  interesting  than  any 
found  elsewhere.  Those  of  Tripoli,  Tortosa,  Beirut,  Sarepta,  Sidon,  Tyre, 
Acre,  Athlit,  Csesarea,  Jaffa  and  Gaza,  each  has  a  history  sufficient  to  fill  a 
volume.' ' 
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CHAPTER  V. 
"The  City  of  Cornelius/' 

IT  WAS  their  first  morning  of  tent  life,  and  the  boys  were  quite  in  love 
with  it. 

"I  had  thought  we  should  have  to  rough  it  much  more,"  was  Eugene's 
remark. 

" Don't  the  men  arrange  everything  wonderfully?"  said  Mr.  Alison.  "I 
suppose  you  found  your  cot  quite  comfortable." 

"Very  comfortable,  indeed.  I  fell  asleep  almost  as  soon  as  I  touched 
the  pillow." 

In  addition  to  the  usual  fare  of  eggs  and  chicken,  Abraham  had  been 
able  to  purchase  some  fresh  fish  down  in  the  village.  They  ate  a  hearty 
breakfast  in  the  brightly-ornamented  tent,  and  were  soon  preparing  them- 
selves for  the  road. 

It  was  but  an  eight  miles'  run  to  the  desolate  site  of  the  great  city  of 
Caesarea,  which  still  retains  its  name  of  Kaisariyeh.  Before  the  time  of 
Herod,  who  was  its  founder,  there  was  nothing  here  but  a  landing  place,  with 
a  tower. 

4  *  Which  of  the  Herods  built  it?"  inquired  Philip.  "There  was  a  Herod 
who  died  here." 

"It  was  Herod  the  Great  who  built  it  and  named  it  after  his  protector, 
Augustus  Caesar,  Emperor  of  Rome.  You  know  what  a  cruel  man  Herod 
was;  and  one  of  the  last  of  his  cruel  acts  was  the  slaughter  of  the  innocent 
children  at  Bethlehem." 

"Was  Herod  a  Jew  or  a  Roman?"  asked  Eugene. 

"Neither,  my  boy;  he  was  an  Arabian;  who  for  his  services  to  the 
Roman  government  was  made  ruler  of  Palestine. .  It  was  his  grandson,  Herod 
Agrippa,  who  died  here  at  Caesarea,  in  the  dreadful  manner  described  in 
the  Bible.     Do  you  remember  the  words,  Philip?" 

"  'He  was  arrayed  in  his  royal  robes,  and  sat  on  his  throne.  And  when 
he  began  to  speak  to  the  people  they  shouted  out  that  it  was  the  voice  of  a 
god,  and  not  of  a  man.  And  God's  angel  immediately  smote  him  because 
he  did  not  give  God  the  glory.'  " 

"  'And  he  was  eaten  up  by  worms,  and  died,'"  added  Eugene.  "Isn't 
that  so?" 

"Quite  right,  both  of  you.  His  death  took  place  in  the  hippodrome, 
where  all  the  townspeople  were  gathered  to  see  magnificent  games;  chariot 
races,  combats   with  wild  beasts  and  other   spectacles.     This  hippodrome 
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stood  outside  of  the  busy  portion  of  the  town.  We  are  standing,  I  think,  on 
its  site  just  now." 

"Look  at  the  harbor, "  said  Philip,  "with  the  gaunt  ruins  all  around 
it.  What  a  number  of  fine  stone  columns  lie  along  the  beach.  I  must  have 
a  snap-shot  at  this  view." 

"There  is  a  man  who  stands  fishing  in  among  the  great  blocks  of  stone, 
where  the  surf  is  playing.  Why  don't  he  go  out  in  a  boat?"  said  Eugene. 
"He  would  get  better  fishing. " 

"The  Arabs  hate  the  sea,- because  it  is  so  t reach erous,"  remarked  Mr. 


RUINS  OF  C^SAREA. 
This  city,  built  in  the  time  of  Augustus  Caesar,  by  Herod  the  Great,  was  once  a  flourishing  sea-port.    The  ruined 
columns  testify  to  its  magnificence.    Herod  Agrippa  died  here,  "eaten  up  by  worms."    The  castle  was  built  in 
1262,  by  Louis  IX  ,  the  saintly  King  of  France. 

Alison.  "They  will  never  venture  even  a  short  distance  from  shore  if  they 
can  help  it.  Indeed,  if  one  brought  a  boat,  it  would  be  necessary  to  do  all  the 
repairs  one's  self,  as  there  are  no  carpenters  or  suitable  tools  on  the  whole 
coast.     They  have  no  use  for  boats/' 

"He's  not  fishing  with  a  rod  and  hook,  but  with  a  net!"  cried  Philip. 
"Look  there!  he's  caught  sight  of  a  fish  in  the  surf.  He's  reaching  forward 
— there  goes  the  net!     It  has  expanded  till  it  makes  quite  a  great  circle.     It 
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is  now  down  on  the  fish.  There!  he's  dragging  the  silvery  fellow  onto  the 
beach.     How  cleverly  he  did  it.n 

4 'Lets  go  and  see  his  net,"  suggested  Eugene. 

They  approached  the  fisherman  and  Mr.  Alison  asked  him  to  show  them 
his  appliances.  The  net  was  about  eight  feet  long  and  was  shaped  like  the 
roof  of  a  circular  tent.  At  the  apex,  from  which  the  meshes  radiated,  it  was 
attached  to  a  strong  cord,  and  this  was  fastened  to  the  fisherman's  right  arm. 
The  lower  end  of  the  net  had  pieces  of  lead  attached  to  it,  which  made  it  con- 
tract easily  when  dragged. 

"It  must  be  about  as  difficult  as  lassoing,"  remarked  Eugene. 

"I  suppose  you  learned  to  do  this  when  quite  young,"  said  Mr.  Alison 
to  the  fisherman. 

"Yes,  indeed,  sir,"  was  the  reply.  "One  needs  to  learn  quite  young  or 
he  is  never  skillful.  You  must  throw  just  at  the  very  moment  the  fish  rises 
above  the  surf." 

He  held  out  his  hand  for  some  baksheesh,  and  as  his  services  had  been 
really  of  some  value  Mr.  Alison  dropped  half  of  a  piastre  into  the  open  palm. 

I. 

"It  was  from  this  very  harbor  that  Paul  sailed  for  Rome  in  a  ship  of 
Adramyttium,"  remarked  Mr.  Alison.  Csesarea  was  a  stately  Roman  city,  as 
these  broken  columns  testify.  It  was  the  residence  of  the  Herods,  and  the 
center  of  government  for  the  province.  Here  Festus,  Felix  and  other  Roman 
procurators  held  their  courts  of  justice,  surrounded  by  Roman  legionaries. 
It  was  the  headquarters  of  the  Roman  army  in  Palestine. 

"Wasn't  St.  Paul  guarded  by  quite  a  number  of  soldiers  when  he  came 
here  from  Jerusalem?"  asked  Philip. 

"By  two  hundred  spearmen  and  seventy  horsemen;  a  considerable  escort. 
Agrippa,  son  of  the  Herod  who  died  in  so  miserable  a  manner,  listened  here 
to  his  defense." 

The  boys  were  greatly  interested  in  gazing. at  the  ruins. 

"Are  they  all  Roman  ruins?"  inquired  Philip. 

"By  no  means.  The  Saracens  captured  Csesarea  in  the  seventh  century, 
and  it  was  taken  from  them  in  1102  by  the  Crusaders.  You  see,  it  lies  on  the 
great  coast-highway  from  Egypt  to  upper  Syria  and  is  open  to  every  attack. 
The  Crusaders,  who  built  a  castle  here,  used  many  of  the  old  Roman  columns 
in  its  construction,  placing  them  laterally.  You  see  them  there  in  the  ruins. 
St.  Louis — that  is  Louis  IX.  of  France,  rebuilt  the  place  in  the  middle  of  the 
thirteenth  century." 

II. 

The  spot  was  so  infested  with  malaria  that  Mr.  Alison  would  not  allow  the 
lunch  tent  to  be  placed  close  to  the  shore,  but  chose  a  mound  situated  a  little 
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off  on  high  ground.  Here  they  talked  of  Cornelius,  of  Philip  the  Evangelist 
and  his  four  prophesying  daughters,  of  Agabus  who  bound  himself  with  Paul's 
girdle  and  foretold  the  Apostle's  imprisonment  and  death,  of  the  Roman 
rulers  in  their  purple-bordered  tunics,  and  the  Crusaders  in  their  coats  of  mail. 
How  rich  in  stirring  memories  was  that  heap  of  ruins! 

Eugene's  brain  was  far  too  busy  to  allow  him  to  succumb  to  sleep  at  the 
noon  siesta.  The  whole  panorama  was  passing  before  his  eyes:  Roman 
galleys  entering  the  port,  at  that  time  a  noble  harbor;  helmeted  soldiers 
waiting  on  the  pier  to  receive  a  new  governor.  It  was  the  city  in  its  Roman 
glory  which  impressed  him  most. 

By  three  o'clock  they  were  on  their  wheels  again,  and  had  soon  reached 
the  Crocodile  River. 

UA  female  crocodile  was  shot  in  the  river  by  some  of  the  German 
colonists  of  Haifa,  sixteen  years  ago,"  said  Mr.  Alison.  "Let  us  ask  those 
millers  there  if  they  have  ever  caught  any." 

There  is  a  huge  mill-dam  across  the  river  mouth,  which  raises  the  level 
of  the  water  twenty-five  feet.  It  is  a  solid  structure  about  nine  hundred  feet 
long  and  twenty  feet  wide,  carrying  the  road  along  the  top.  When  they 
reached  the  other  end  Mr.  Alison  saluted  the  miller. 

"Have  you  seen  any  crocodiles  hereabouts?"  he  asked. 

"Many,  sir,"  was  the  reply.  "I  was  at  the  killing  of  one  two  years  ago 
which  was  fourteen  feet  long,  sir,  and  as  thick  as  my  body — I  tell  the  truth, 
sir,  so  may  Allah  preserve  me!  My  nephew,  sir,  shot  it  through  the  eye  with 
his  musket.  There  is  the  musket,"  and  he  showed  it  to  them  hanging 
behind  the  door;  as  if  that  were  final  proof. 

"I  remember  long  ago,"  said  Mr.  Alison,  as  they  rested  five  minutes  by 
the  door,  "reading  an  account  of  the  manner  in  which  these  man-eating 
animals  were  brought  here.  There  lived  in  the  neighborhood  a  wealthy 
proprietor  who  had  two  sons.  He  left  most  of  his  property  to  his  favorite 
son,  and  the  other  was  deeply  mortified.  He  cherished  a  grudge  toward  his 
brother  until  it  grew  murderous.  Having  heard  of  the  man-eating  monster 
of  the  Nile,  he  went  to  the  expense  and  trouble  of  importing  one  of  them, 
and  secretly  placed  it  in  the  river  here,  near  by  the  place  where  his  brother  was 
wont  to  bathe.  But  the  evil-minded  brother  was  'hoist  with  his  own  petard,' 
for,  having  ventured  incautiously  into  the  river,  he  was  himself  devoured." 

There  were,  however,  no  signs  of  crocodiles. 

III. 

Just  then  Mr.  Alison  happened  to  spy  a  hawk  tearing  to  pieces  a  pigeon 
it  had  captured. 

"Do  you  see  that  hawk?"  he  remarked.  "When  the  first  Crusaders 
were  marching  southward  in  order  to  capture  Jerusalem,  a  hawk,  frightened 
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by  a  bolt  from  a  bow,  let  its  prey  drop — a  dead  carrier-pigeon.  Underneath 
its  wings  a  paper  was  found  tied  containing  a  message  from  the  Moslem 
governor  of  Acre  to  the  Moslem  governor  of  Caesarea.  This  governor  had 
simulated  friendship  for  the  Crusaders,  but  was  secretly  planning  their 
destruction.  The  letter  read  as  follows:  'The  cursed  race  of  the  Christians 
have  just  passed  through  my  territories,  and  will  soon  cross  yours;  let  the 
chiefs  of  all  the  Musselman  cities  be  warned  of  their  march,  and  let  them 
take  measures  to  crush  our  enemies.'  The  Crusaders  looked  upon  this 
incident  as  a  direct  expression  of  God's  favor  and  help  in  disclosing  the  plans 
of  their  enemies,  and  pushed  on  straight  to  Jerusalem  by  the  most  direct 
inland  route." 

Some  pretty  stiff  pedaling  was  now  before  them.  Upon  the  hill  in 
front,  crowning  it,  stood  the  settlement  of  Zimmerin,  where  Abraham 
promised  them  a  comfortable  night's  lodging  if  they  happened  to  be  tired  of 
the  tents. 

"How  do  you  feel  about  it,  Philip?"  asked  Eugene.  "Should  you  like 
a  roof  over  your  head  tonight?" 

"Not  at  all,"  was  the  reply.  "If  this  were  some  wonderful  old  place, 
where  great  heroes  had  stayed,  I  might  wish  to  occupy  the  room  they  had 
been  in,  but  this  place  is  quite  modern." 

"Yes,"  said  Mr.  Alison,  who  had  pedaled  on  ahead  and  was  now  await- 
ing them.  "The  village  up  there  is  a  settlement  made  by  Jews  from  Turkey. 
A  great  many  people  look  forward  to  the  time  when  the  Jews  shall  be 
restored  to  their  old  land;  and  prosperous  settlements  like  these  encourage 
them  in  their  hopes." 

The  boys  got  off  their  wheels  and  walked  quickly  up  the  hill,  enjoying 
the  fine  view  seaward.  Behind  them,  at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  they  observed 
the  procession  of  mules  which  constituted  their  equipage. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 
The  Story  of  the  Children's  Crusades. 

AFTER  wheeling  close  to  the  shore  for  several  miles,  they  came  in  full 
sight  of  an  imposing  heap  of  ruins  occupying  a  rocky  platform  that 
jutted  out  into  the  sea.  Under  shelter  of  the  walls  lay  a  vessel;  one  of  the 
few  small  craft  they  had  seen  along  the  coast. 

"If  you  are  interested  in  the  Crusades,  Philip, "  remarked  Mr.  Alison, 
"you  see  before  you  a  port  of  the  Crusaders,  with  the  finest  ruins  of  the  kind 
in  Palestine.  For  two  hundred  years  pilgrims  landed  here  from  the  West, 
and  it  was  the  last  stronghold  to  be  abandoned  by  them." 

"Did  their  vessels  unload  in  that  little  bay?"  was  the  rejoinder. 

"I  think  not;  there  are  remains  of  a  jetty  on  the  north  side.  At  one 
time  the  ruins  were  much  more  extensive;  but  different  governors  of  Acre 
have  taken  off  shiploads  of  material  for  the  building  of  fortifications  there." 

They  entered  through  the  west  wall  by  a  gate  which  is  still  in  an  excel- 
lent state  of  preservation,  and  were  soon  busy  examining  the  fine  old  masonry, 
built  to  last  for  ages  and  to  withstand  almost  any  force  except  earthquakes, 
dynamite  or  modern  artillery.  The  remains  of  the  chapel  especially  attracted 
their  attention.  At  length  they  came  to  a  spot  where  a  pointed  stone  arch, 
slim  and  crumbling,  and  held  together  only  by  the  extreme  tenacity  of  the 
cement  that  had  been  used,  overhung  a  passage  leading  down  to  a  fissure  in 
the  rocks.  In  this  cleft  and  outside  the  waves  of  the  Great  Sea  splashed  and 
tumbled;  while  beyond,  the  waters  stretched  in  an  unbroken  mass  to  the  far 
horizon. 

"Let  us  sit  here,"  suggested  Eugene,  "and  Mr.  Alison  will  tell  us  all 
about  the  Children's  Crusades." 

"I  am  very  willing,"  was  the  reply. 

I. 

"Away  back  in  the  year  1212  there  lived,  not  far  from  the  town  of 
Orleans,  in  France,  a  shepherd  boy  called  Stephen.  He  had  no  other  name, 
and  is  known  to  history  as  Stephen  of  Cloyes,  from  the  village  in  which  he  was 
brought  up.  At  this  time  every  effort  was  being  made  over  Europe  to  arouse 
the  people  to  interest  in  the  Crusades.  The  Holy  City  of  Jerusalem  was  again 
in  the  hands  of  the  Infidel.  You  remember  how  long  it  remained  Christian, 
Philip,  do  you?" 

"It  was  taken  by  the  first  Crusaders,  under  Godfrey  de  Bouillon,  in  1099, 
and  remained  in  possession  of  the  Crusaders  until  its  capture  by  Saladin,  in 

1187."  83 
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11 You're  right.  And  the  third  Crusade,  of  which  Richard  the  Lion- 
Heart,  was  leader — I've  told  you  about  the  battle  he  fought  near  Csesarea — 
never  retook  the  city.  Stephen  seems  to  have  been  born  in  the  year  of  Rich- 
ard's death;  that  is,  in  1199.     It  was  a  great  disappointment  to  Christendom 

that  the  great  Cru- 
sade of  which  he 
had  been  the  hero 
failed  jof  its  pur- 
pose. Two  other 
Crusades  were  un- 
dertaken, in  1202 
and  in  1204,  A.  D., 
but  they  accom- 
plished little  or 
nothing.  ( 

4  *  So  many 
brave  warriors  had 
perished  in  the  ex- 
peditions that  a  fes- 
tival of  mourning, 
St.  Mark's  Day, 
April  25th,  was 
specially  set  apart 
to  commemorate 
those  who  had  died 
in  defense  of  the 
Holy  Land,  and  to 
implore  mercy  on 
b  ehalf  of  the 
Christians  still 
waging  a  desperate 
struggle  there." 

"This  place 
here  was  one  of 
their  great  for- 
tresses, I  suppose?" 
remarked  Eugene. 
"Yes,"  was  the  reply.  "The  treaty  concluded  with  Saladin  in  1193 
left  the  Crusaders  in  possession  of  all  these  sea  fortresses  from  Jaffa  to  Acre, 
but  deprived  them  of  the  holy  sites  in  the  interior.  A  sight  of  this  mournful 
procession  on  St.  Mark's  Day,  when  crosses  draped  in  black  were  carried 
through  the  streets  and  sad  litanies  were  chanted,  so  impressed  young  Stephen 
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ABBEY  OF  ST.  DENIS. 
A  noble  historical  building  near  Paris,  where  many  of  the  kings  of  France  were 
buried.    In  it  was  preserved  the  sacred  banner  called. the  Oriflamme.    St.  Denis  was 
*  an  early  martyr,  who,  as  the  legend  tells,  walked  several  miles  after  his  head  had 
been  cut  off,  carrying  it  under  his  arm. 
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that  he  resolved  to  do  something  to  free  the  sepulcher  of  Jesus  from  the  hated 
presence  of  the  followers  of  Mahomet.  When  in  this  excited  state  he  was 
visited  by  a  returned  pilgrim  from  Palestine,  who  stopped  at  his  father's  door 
to  get  some  food.  The  visitor  spoke  of  all  he  had  witnessed  in  the  wonderful 
East,  and  Stephen  drank  in  every  detail  with  willing  ears;  and  when  the  man 
cried  out  with  emotion  that  the  Holy  Sepulcher  and  Bethlehem  and  Nazareth 
were  now  no  longer  in  Christian  hands,  it  seemed  to  Stephen  that  every 
Christian,  young  and  old,  should  volunteer  to  serve  in  an  army  of  rescue. 
The  stranger,  seeing  the  boy's  ardor,  stated  that  he  himself  was  Jesus  Christ, 


CATHKDRAL  OF  BOURGRS. 
The  cathedrals  of  Bourses  and  of  Amiens  are  considered  two  of  the  finest  Gothic  edifices  in  France.    Bourges 
is  the  seat  of  an  archbishopric.    It  was  in  course  of  building  when  the  children  visited  it. 

come  again  in  the  flesh;  and  that  he  had  appeared  in  order  to  entrust  Stephen 
with  the  mission  of  organizing  a  Children's  Crusade." 

"Who  was  he,  really?"  broke  in  Eugene.  "Was  he  an  impostor  or  a 
fanatic?"  s* 

"Possibly  something  between  the  two.  One  writer  has  suggested  that 
it  was  a  clever  device  of  some  merchant  to  secure  Christian  boys  for  the 
Saracen  slave  market^ At  any  rate,  the  stranger,  whoever  he  was,  gave 
Stephen  a  letter  to  the  King  of  France,  which  commanded  the  monarch  to 
help  him  in  the  new  enterprise.     With  this  letter  in  his  pocket  and  his  shep- 
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herd's  crook  in  his  hand,  the  lad  started  to  walk  to  St.  Denis,  one  of  the 
most  sacred  shrines  in  France,  a  journey  of  over  ninety  miles.  He  preached 
his  mission  at  Chartres  and  at  Paris,  which  lay  upon  the  way.  Five  miles 
north  of  the  French  capital  he  found  the  sepulcher  of  St.  Denis,  over  which 
a  magnificent  cathedral  had  been  erected,  fifty  or  sixty  years  before.  To  the 
pilgrims  who  visited  it  he  preached  the  new  Crusade,  and,  being  gifted  with 
singular  oratorical  powers,  he  soon  began  to  gather  round  him  quite  a  follow- 
ing. The  enthusiasm,  carried  hither  and  thither  by  pilgrims  to  the  shrine, 
where  hung  the  sacred  banner  of  France,  the  oriflamme  of  red  and  gold, 
spread  like  wildfire.     The  text  upon  which  the  new  enthusiasts  chiefly  relied 


HEIGHTS  OP  FOURVIKRE,  LYONS. 
The  right  bank  of  the  Rhone,  at  Lyons,  is  quite  steep.    The  children  Crusaders,  when  they  arrived  at  the  sum- 
mit, now  crowned  by  a  fine  chapel,  could  see  in  the  distance  the  snow-crowned  Alps. 

was  taken  from  the  eighth  Psalm:  'Out  of  the  mouth  of  babes  and  sucklings 
hast  thou  ordained  strength  because  of  thine  enemies,  that  thou  mightest 
still  the  enemy  and  the  avenger.'  " 

"It  is  also  a  text  in  the  Gospels, "  said  Philip. 

"But  without  the  final  clause  about  the  'enemy  and  the  avenger,'  which 
the  people  understood  to  be  the  Saracens,"  said  Mr.  Alison.  "After  receiv- 
ing first  encouragement  and  then  discouragement  from  the  French  king, 
Stephen  was  finally  able  to  gather  an  army  of  at  least  fifteen  thousand,  corn- 
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posed  both  of  girls  and  of  boys — real  Christian  Endeavoreis  and  Epworth 
Leaguers  of  the  thirteenth  century.  They  belonged  to  all  ranks  of  society, 
and  were  mostly  quite  young  children  of  ten  or  eleven.  The  place  chosen 
for  meeting  was  Vendome,  in  Champagne,  in  the  district  where  Stephen  was 
born  and  brought  up.  Meanwhile,  in  Germany  a  similar  movement,  started 
somewhat  later  at  Cologne  by  a  lad  named  Nicholas,  who  had  heard  of 
Stephen's  preaching,  was  already  on  its  way  southward  to  the  Mediter- 
ranean/' 

"How  did  the  thing  spread  so  quickly?' y  asked  Eugene. 


AVIGNON,  IN  THR  SOUTH  OF  FRANCE. 
Picture  of  the  celebrated  Portress  of  Avignon,  visited  by  the  children  on  their  way  to  Marseilles.     For  many 
years  (fourteenth  century)  a  rival  Pope  had  his  court  at  this  city,  while  the  other  Pope  remained  at  Rome. 

"It  is  strange  how  these  religious  movements  spread  almost  instanta- 
neously.    I  could  tell  you  of  other  instances." 

"Did  the  girls  bear  arms  as  well  as  the  boys?"  interrupted  Eugene. 

"Neither  bore  arms;  but  the  girls  in  many  cases  wore  boy's  clothing  in 
order  to  escape  detection.  It  was  usual  for  children  to  run  away  from  home 
when  their  parents  were  unwilling  that  they  should  volunteer.  Numbers 
refused  to  return  even  when  found.  This  movement  on  the  part  of  the 
children  gives  us  an  insight  into  the  religious  conditions  of  the  time,  because 
the  Children's  Crusade  was  an  expression  of  the  age.  All  Europe  at  the 
time  was  in  a  transition  state.     Things  were  unsettled.     It  was  really  the 
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social,  religious  and  political  ferment  which  succeeded  the  conflict  between 
the  Cross  and  the  Crescent,  and  which  preceded  the  coming  of  a  new  age." 

II. 

Thro'  summer  France — 
Beside  the  river's  wooded  reach, 

The  fortress  and  the  mountain  ridge, 
The  cat'ract  flashing  from  the  bridge, 
The  breaker  breaking  on  the  beach. 

—  Tennyson. 

"The  children's  host  was  now  ready  to  start,  with  Stephen  as  its  com- 
mander-in-chief, a  peasant  boy  not  thirteen  years  old.     He  was  already  a 


THE  HARBOR  OF  MARSEILLES. 
This  is  a  view  of  the  harbor,  with  the  Ch&teau  d'lf  in  the  background.    Here  the  children  expected  that  the 
sea  would  open  for  them,  like  the  Red  Sea,  and  afford  a  dry  path  to  Palestine. 

conspicuous  character,  and  had  begun  to  assume  the  airs  of  a  great  person- 
age. A  chariot  had  been  provided  for  him,  all  ablaze  with  tapestry,  and  in 
this  he  rode,  surrounded  by  an  escort  of  noble  youths  on  horseback,  fully 
accoutered.  At  every  halting  place  he  stood  up  in  his  chariot  and  addressed 
words  of  encouragement  to  his  followers;  and  so  completely  did  they  believe 
in  him  that  they  struggled  to  secure  bits  of  threads  or  cloth  from  his  gar- 
ments, or  from  the  trappings  of  the  chariot,  to -preserve  as  treasures.     He 
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was  looked  upon  as  heaven-sent,  and  received  from  his  devoted  followers  that 

sort  of  reverence  that  is  always  given  a  radical  religious  leader.     Stephen,  too, 

was  human  enough  to  thoroughly  enjoy  all  the  glory  that  had  suddenly  come 

to  him.     To  quote  Longfellow's  lines: 

"  'Never,  since  the  world  was  made, 
Such  a  wonderful  crusade 

Started  forth  for  Palestine; 
Never  while  the  world  shall  last 
Will  it  reproduce  the  past; 

Never  will  it  see  again 
Such  an  army,  such  a  band, 

Over  mountain,  over  main, 
Journeying  to  the  Holy  Land. ' 


CHURCH  OF  NOTRE  DAME  DE  GARDE,  MARSETIXES. 
This  church  commands  a  fine  view  of  the  bay  of  Marseilles.    The  old  chapel  was  the  last  Christian  edifice 
seen  by  the  crusading:  children  as  they  left  the  shores  of  Prance. 

UA  great  host  like  this  does  not  make  very  swift  progress.  Possibly,  if 
they  marched  ten  miles  a  day,  it  was  as  much  as  they  were  able  to  do.  Many 
of  the  children  were  delicately  brought  up,  and  but  a  little  fatigue  would 
make  them  footsore  and  worn  out.  The  summer  was  a  particularly  hot  one; 
and  the  sun  beats  strongly  on  the  central  plain  of  France,  through  which 
they  were  marching.     They  were  really  sustained  by  the  enthusiasm  which 
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they  derived  from  the  understanding  with  themselves  that  they  were  engag- 
ing in  a  great  enterprise.  They  were  to  succeed  in  rescuing  the  sepulcher 
of  the  Savior  from  pagan  hands,  after  the  great  princes  and  kings  of  Europe 
had  failed.      As  they  marched  they  sang  hymns  of  comfort  and  rejoicing 

like  the  following: 

"  'Lord!  obediently  we  go, 
Gladly  leaving  all  below; 
Only  thou  our  leader  be, 
And  we  will  gladly  follow  Thee. ' 

"The  first  city  at  which  they  stopped  was  Blois,  twenty  miles  off,  built 
on  the  steep  north  bank  of  the  great  river  Loire.     The  gates  were  readily 
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COLOONK  AND  THR  RHINE. 
This  is  the  famous  German  city  from  which  Nicholas  and  the  two  armies  of  children  Crusaders  proceeded 
south  on  their  way  to  the  Holy  Land.    Its  cathedral,  with  the  two  spires,  the  tallest  in  the  world,  is  considered  to 
be  the  grandest  Gothic  edifice  in  existence. 

opened  to  the  host  of  young  pilgrims,  who  straightway  directed  their  foot- 
steps to  the  church  of  St.  Nicholas,  where  they  prayed  for  help  in  their 
expedition.  A  speech  of  Stephen's,  made  in  the  market-place,  in  front  of 
the  beautiful  new  city  hall,  which  the  citizens  had  just  completed,  induced 
many  ambitious  lads  to  don  the  red  cross. 

"Next  day  his  chariot  led  the  way  across  the  great  eleven-arched  bridge 
which  spans  the  Loire.     It  was  a  dreary,  dusty,  oppressive  march  they  had 
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before  them  across  the  flat  plain  of  La  Sologne,  until  the  pinnacles  of  St. 
Stephen's  Cathedral,  which  rose  high  above  the  city  of  Bourges  and  its 
sixty  watch-towers,  appeared  in  the  distance.  The  cathedral  is  set  on  the 
very  top  of  an  eminence,  in  the  midst  of  a  flat  country,  and  can  be  seen  from 
a  great  distance;  and  the  children,  worn  out  with  six  days  of  continuous 
travel,  were  delighted  with  the  prospect  of  a  rest.  Masons  were  busy  roof- 
ing in  the  choir  of  the  great  cathedral,  afterwards  to  be  the  finest  in  the 
whole  of  France.  Its  patron  saint  was  the  first  martyr;  and  as  the  little 
children  filed  into  the  doorway  of  the  building,  their  hearts  swelled  within 


BAT.K  IX  SWITZERLAND 
An  ancient  city  of  Switzerland  on  the  upper  Rhine,  called  Basilea,  or  the  "Royal"  by  the  Romans.    It  lay  in 
the  route  of  the  Children's  Crusade  going:  south  from  Cologne  to  Genoa  in  Italy. 

them  to  think  that  they  might  be  called  upon  to  imitate  his  example  not  far 
from  where  he  suffered. 

"  Four  days  more  brought  them  to  Moulins,  where  they  crossed  the  Allier, 
and  then  they  left  the  tedious  plain  for  pleasanter  walking  among  the  hilly 
country  north  of  Roanne.  The  broad  Loire  which  they  had  crossed  by  the 
great  bridge  at  Blois,  was  now  recrossed;  a  smaller  stream  with  a  smaller 
bridge. 

t(By  this  time  many  of  the  feebler  and  more  faint-hearted  children  had 
found  the  experiences  of  a  pilgrimage  too  trying.  The  summer  was  an 
unusually  hot  one,  as  I  have  said,  and  the  poor  young  creatures  suffered  from 
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dust  and  drought.  Stephen  encouraged  thein  by  announcing  that  in  three 
days  they  would  reach  Lyons,  where  two  rivers  join  and  flow  together  to  the 
Mediterranean.  Thenceforward  they  would  march  alongside  of  the  river  to 
the  sea,  which  was  to  divide  by  God's  command,  like  the  Red  Sea  and  the 
Jordan,  so  that  they  might  pass  through  in  safety. 

4 'When  they  reached  the  heights  of  Fourviere  and  saw  beneath  them  the 
great  city  of  Lyons  with  its  twin  rivers,  while  away  in  the  distance  could  be 
descried  the  snowy  summits  of  the  Alps,  their  hearts  were  strengthened. 
They  received  a  warm  welcome  in  the  ancient  city,  where,  in  heathen  times, 


CITY  OF  GENOA. 
Genoa,  "the  proud,"  situated  on  the  northern  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  has  been  called  the  City  of  Marble 
Palaces.    At  the  time  of  the  Crusades  it  was  a  center  of  wealth  and  magnificence.    It  is  memorable  as  the  birth- 
place of  Christopher  Columbus.    Many  of  the  children  Crusaders  remained  here  after  their  disappointment  when 
the  sea  did  not  open,  and  became  noted  merchants. 

the  faithful  martyrs  Pothinus  and  Blandina  testified  and  suffered.  Many  of 
them  visited  the  dungeon  where  they  were  imprisoned  and  attended  mass  in 
the  neighboring  church  of  St.  Martin. 

" After  a  day's  rest  the  journey  was  resumed.  Twenty  miles  off,  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Rhone,  by  which  they  were  now  traveling,  stands  the  ancient 
town  of  Vienne,  the  cradle  of  Christianity  in  the  west  of  Europe.  When 
the  youthful  pilgrims  approached  the  town,  a  procession  of  ecclesiastics, 
headed  by  the  bishop,  came  out  to  meet  them  and  give  them  a  warm  welcome. 
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Together  they  went  to  the  old  Cathedral  of  St.  Maurice,  where  high  mass 
was  held. 

"Henceforward  they  were  not  troubled  with  thirst,  as  the  cool  waters  of 
the  great  river  flowed  ever  beside  them.  It  was  a  lengthy,  but  interesting, 
journey  to  Valence,  and  by  the  great  castle  of  Montelimart  to  Avignon. 
The  people  of  Avignon  had  just  completed  a  great  bridge  of  nineteen  arches 
across  the  Rhone,  and  were  proud  to  show  it  to  their  visitors. 

"Aix,  the  gay  capital  of  Provence,  was  their  next  halting  place;  here 
they  were  treated  hospitably  and  gained  many  recruits  who  were  anxious  to 


PISA  IN  ITALY. 
The  children  who  proceeded  toward  Rome  from  Genoa  stopped  at  Pisa.    It  was  a  famous  commercial  city, 
ranking  after  Genoa  and  Venice.    The  buildings  shown  in  the  picture  are  the  Baptistery,  the  most  elegant  build- 
ing of  the  kind  in  Italy,  the  Cathedral,  and  the  famous  leaning  tower  or  Campanile;  all  wonders  of  architecture. 

see  the  miracle  of  the  dividing  of  the  waters;  for  Aix  is  distant  but  thirty- 
three  miles  from  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean.  As  the  host  of  little  folks 
moved  out,  many  an  anxious  father  and  mother  gazed  after  it,  wondering  if 
the  children  would  have  their  hearts'  desire. 

"The  way  now  led  through  some  of  the  finest  scenery  in  the  beautiful 
duchy  of  Provence.  As  they  drew  near  their  last  halting-place  they  entered 
a  deep  gorge,  down  which  rushes  the  mountain  torrent  of  Luynes.  Beyond, 
at  the  top  of  the  pass,  stood  the  chapel  of  Our  Lady  of  Hope,  where  they 
paid  their  evening  devotions,  and  asked  to  be  blessed  on  the  morrow. 
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"The  eventful  morning  had  now  come.  As  they  threaded  the  valley 
between  the  two  chains  of  mountains  of  Vitrolles  and  L'Etoile,  they  sang 
songs  of  hope  and  encouragement.  At  length,  on  reaching  the  hamlet  of 
The  Vista,  a  glorious  view  burst  upon  them.  At  their  feet  in  the  center  of  a 
glittering  basin  enclosed  by  the  mountains  they  had  been  skirting  rose  the 
towers  of  Marseilles.  Only  the  blue  sea  between  them  and  the  promised 
land!     They  now  beheld  the  very  sea  which  washed  its  shores. 

44 It  was  with  no  little  confidence  that  Stephen  presented  himself  before 
the  north  gate  of  Marseilles  and  demanded  admittance  for  himself  and  his 


LUCERNE   IN   SWITZERLAND 
A  picturesque  city  of  Switzerland,  on  the  route  of  the  children  who  followed  Nicholas  from  Cologne  to  Genoa. 
Close  to  the  city  and  lake  of  Lucerne  is  Mount  Pilatus,  named  after  Pontius  Pilate,  who  is  said  to  have  drowned 
himself  in  a  little  lake  a  few  hundred  feet  below  the  summit. 

followers.  'For  how  long?'  was  the  reply.  'Only  for  a  day/  he  responded. 
'Tomorrow  the  good  I/ord  will  divide  the  waters  of  the  Great  Sea  and  let  us 
continue  on  our  way  to  the  promised  land.' 

"Whether  they  shared  his  belief  or  not,  the  magistrates  gave  the  requi- 
site permission;  and  many  a  hopeful  young  heart  went  to  sleep  that  night 
with  an  assured  conviction  that  on  the  morrow  he  would  see  the  Lord  work 
as  He  worked  in  the  great  days  of  old,  when  the  Red  Sea  was  divided  for  his 
people  to  walk  through  and  then  engulfed  Pharaoh's  host. 
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" Next  morning,  after  solemn  mass  at  Marseilles,  a  great  procession  of 
youths  made  its  way  to  the  beach  and  formed  itself  in  order  by  the  blue 
waters  of  this  tideless  sea.  Stephen  prayed,  the  rest  bowed  their  heads  and 
waited;  still  the  waters  moved  not.  Hours  passed  and  they  grew  faint  with 
hunger,  but  still  there  appeared  no  sign  of  their  hopes  being  realized.  And 
so  it  happened  day  after  day,  until  the  rest  began  to  murmur  against  Stephen 
as  an  impostor.     Henceforth  we  hear  no  more  of  him. 

4  *  What  was  to  be  done?  Numbers,  especially  of  those  who  had  joined 
more  recently,  resolved  to  return  home,  and  left  Marseilles  in  batches.  Then 
there  came  forward  two  merchants,  Hugh  Ferreus  and  William  Porcus,  who 
offered  to  provide,  free  of  charge,  transportation  by  ship  to  the  Holy  Land. 
Seven  ships  were  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  youthful  Crusaders,  and  were 
speedily  filled.  Along  with  the  children  went  a  number  of  ecclesiastics  to 
render  necessary  services. 

"On  a  fine  day  in  August  their  seven  vessels  moved  slowly  out  of  the 
harbor,  with  the  children  singing  the  hymn  which  the  pious  were  accustomed 
to  sing  on  such  occasions — the  noble 

Veni  Creator  Spiritus. 

11  'Creator  Spirit,  by  whose  aid 
The  world's  foundations  first  were  laid, 
Come,  visit  every  pious  mind; 
Come,  pour  thy  joys  on  human  kind; 
From  sin  and  sorrow  set  us  free, 
And  make  Thy  temples  worthy  Thee. 

O  source  of  uncreated  light, 
The  Father's  promised  Paraclete! 
Thrice  holy  fount,  thrice  holy  fire, 
Our  hearts  with  heavenly  love  inspire; 
Come,  and  thy  sacred  unction  bring 
To  sanctify  us,  while  we  sing. 

Make  us  eternal  truths  receive, 
And  practice  all  that  we  believe: 
Chase  from  our  minds  the  infernal  foe, 
And  peace,  the  fruit  of  love,  bestow; 
And  lest  our  feet  should  step  astray, 
Protect  and  guide  us  in  the  way.' 

"Their  route  lay  southward  until  they  should  round  the  southern  ex- 
tremity of  the  Island  of  Sardinia.  This  rock-bound  coast  is  dangerous  in 
stormy  weather.  To  the  southwest  there  rise,  close  to  the  land,  several  rocky 
and  inhospitable  islands.  One  of  these,  known  to  the  ancients  as  the  Isle 
of  Falcons,  and  rechristened  San  Pietro,  terminated,  to  the  north  in  a  bold, 
sheer  cliff,  under  which  lies  a  black  rock,  known  as  the  Hermit's  Rock. 

"The  second  day  brought  the  little  fleet  close  to  this  Isle  of  Falcons. 
The  weather,  fine  when  they  started,  had  now  changed  to  stormy,  and  the 
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seamen  were  a  little  anxious.  Suddenly,  the  cry  of  (Breakers  ahead!' 
startled  every  one  who  knew  its  ominous  significance.  Five  out  of  the  seven 
vessels  were  able  to  steer  off   and  escape,  but  the  remaining  two  were  driven 

on  the  jagged  edges  of  the 
Hermit's  Rock,  and  every 
soul  on  board  perished. 

"The  survivors  were 
hardly  more  fortunate. 
When  the  storm  had 
passed  and  the  little  Cru- 
saders were  again  antici- 
pating an  arrival  on  the 
sacred  soil  of  Palestine, 
several  ominous-looking 
vessels  hove  in  sight  and 
directed  their  course 
straight  for  them.  They 
were  Saracen  craft,  fully 
armed,  and  it  was  useless 
to  offer  resistance.  All 
on  board  the  five  vessels 
were  made  prisoners,  and 
had  nothing  now  to  look 
forward  to  but  a  life  of 
captivity  in  a  strange  and 
hateful  land. 

4  *  Look  at  the  map, 
Eugene,  and  you  will  no- 
tice on  the  north  coast  of 
Africa,  just  south  of  Sar- 
dinia, situated  on  a  bay 
looking  eastward,  a  place 
called  Bougie.  It  for- 
merly exported  candles  to 
France,  and  these  articles 
are  to  this  day  known  as 
( bougies. '  It  was  a  great 
and  flourishing  city  at 
this  time,  second  in  im- 
portance only  to  Cairo,  and  known  as  'Little  Mecca.'  It  is  situated  on  the 
steep  slopes  surrounding  its  fine  bay;  and  behind  it  tower  in  majesty  the  snow- 
clad  summits  of  Mounts  Babort  and  Ba-Babort.     Here  two  shiploads  of  the 


DBVTI/S  BRIDGE  IN  THE  ST.  GOTHARD  PASS. 
The  young-  Crusaders  crossed  the  old  and  smaller  of  these  bridges  on 
their  way  to  Italy. 

This  bridge  is  called  the  Devil's  Bridge. 
With  simple  art,  from  ridge  to  ridge, 
It  leaps  across  the  terrible  chasm 
Yawning  beneath  us  black  and  deep, 
As  if  in  some  convulsive  spasm 
The  summits  of  the  hills  had  cracked 
And  made  a  road  for  the  cataract, 
That  raves  and  rages  down  the  steep. 

— Longfellow  in  the  "Golden  Legend." 
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poor  little  captives  were  landed  and  forthwith  sent  to  the  slave-market.  Not 
one  of  the  children  was  heard  of  again." 

"Was  Stephen  among  them?"  asked  Eugene. 

"He  disappears  altogether,  as  I  said,  soon  after  the  arrival  in  Mar- 
seilles, and  we  do  not  know  whether  he  sailed  or  not." 

"And  what  became  of  the  other  three  vessels?"  was  the  further  inquiry. 

"They  were  taken  to  Alexandria,  where  the  children  were  sold.  Sev- 
eral of  the  ecclesiastics  were  sent  up  to  Cairo,  where  they  were  attached  to 
the  household  of  the  Sultan,  Mulek  Kamel,  an  enlightened  sovereign.  It  was 
left  for  one  of  the  priests,  who  returned  to  the  West  after  eighteen  years  of 
captivity,  to  tell  the  story  of  the  ill-fated  expedition.  Otherwise,  the  world 
would  have  been  left  without  any  record  whatever.  Not  one  of  the  children 
returned  to  Europe,  but  several  must  have  seen  the  Holy  Land.  We  know 
that  eighteen  or  more  were  taken  through  Palestine  to  Damascus  and  Bag- 
dad. The  priest  who  tells  the  story  relates  that  not  one  was  ever  known  to 
abjure  his  faith,  and  that  several  were  martyred  on  this  account.  It  is  a  piti- 
able tale  of  misdirected  enthusiasm. 

"Pope  Gregory  IX.,  when  he  heard  of  it  all,  had  a  chapel  erected  on  the 
Isle  of  Falcons,  which  he  named  the  Church  of  the  New  Innocents,  Here 
services  were  held  and  many  pilgrims  visited  the  place  as  a  holy  spot,  sancti- 
fied by  the  death  of  these  young  followers  of  the  cross.  After  a  time,  the 
building  fell  into  decay,  but  its  ruins  are  still  pointed  out  to  visitors. 

"But  the  worst  fact  in  the  whole  story  remains  to  be  told.  The  two 
Marseilles  merchants,  Ferreus  and  Porcus,  whose  Chistian  benevolence  had 
been  so  commended,  were  really  heartless  slave-dealers,  who  were  in  com- 
munication with  the  Saracens.  They  were  already  dead  when  this  black 
treason  of  theirs  was  published  to  the  world  by  the  returned  monk.  Hav- 
ing been  detected  in  a  plot  against  the  Emperor  Frederick  the  Second,  who 
was  also  King  of  Sicily,  they  were  both  put  to  death.  It  was  their  inten- 
tion to  betray  him  also  to  the  Saracens  and  have  him  carried  off  into  Africa." 

III. 

"Whither,  pilgrims,  are  you  going, 
Going  each  with  staff  in  hand? 
Over  hills  and  plains  and  valleys 
We  are  going  to  his  palace." 

"You  spoke  of  a  German  Children's  Crusade,"  said  Eugene;  "won't  you 
tell  us  about  it,  too?" 

"I  remember  saying  that  it  started  earlier  than  the  French  expedition," 
was  the  reply.  "It  also  came  to  an  earlier  termination.  The  leader  was  aboy 
of  the  same  age  as  Stephen,  one  Nicholas,  who  lived  in  the  neighborhood  of 
the  great  city  of  Cologne,  This  city,  as  you  know,  is  on  the  Rhine,  and  its 
cathedral  is  the  largest  in  Europe.     It  took  eight  hundred  years  to  complete 
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it,  and  it  was  already  begun  when  Nicholas  proclaimed  his  mission  on  the 
square  in  front  of  it. 

"Numbers  of  ardent,  mystically-inclined  German  children  listened  will- 
ingly to  his  appeal  and  promised  to  join  him  in  the  proposed  expedition. 
Indeed,  so  large  a  host  soon  assembled  that  it  broke  up  into  portions,  the  one 
choosing  an  easterly,  the  other  a  westerly  route  into  Italy.  A  uniform  was 
adopted  somewhat  similar  to  the  ordinary  palmer's  attire.  A  long  coat  of 
gray,  reaching  past  the  knees,  bore  in  front  the  red  Latin  Cross  of  the  Cru- 
saders. The  head-covering  was  a  broad-rimmed  gray  hat,  and  in  the  hand  a 
palmer's  staff  was  carried.' ' 

"Who  were  the  palmers?"  inquired  Eugene. 

4 'They  were  pilgrims  who  visited  the  Holy  Land,  and,  in  token  of  the 
visit,  brought  back  a  palm  leaf  from  the  Holy  City.  The  children  vowed, 
like  them,  to  reach  Jerusalem  or  die  in  the  attempt.  Nicholas  was  in  com- 
mand of  the  western  host,  which  choSe  the  route  into  Italy  by  way  of  Stras- 
burg,  Geneva  and  the  Mt.  Cenis  Pass.  Probably  about  twenty  thousand 
children  started  with  him.     Longfellow  thus  describes  the  starting  out: 

"  'In  Cologne  the  bells  were  ringing, 
In  Cologne  the  nuns  were  singing 
Hymns  and  canticles  divine; 
Loud  the  monks  sang  in  their  stalls 
And  the  thronging  streets  were  loud 
With  the  voices  of  the  crowd;— 
Underneath  the  city  walls 
Silent  flowed  the  river  Rhine, 
From  the  gates  that  summer  day 
Clad  in  robes  of  hodden  gray, 
With  the  red  cross  on  the  heart, 
Azure-eyed  and  golden-haired 
Forth  the  young  Crusaders  fared.' 

"Their  journey  presented  far  more  difficulties  than  did  the  comparatively 
easy  route  followed  by  the  French  army.  After  leaving  Geneva  they  had  to 
struggle  up  the  pass,  carrying  what  food  they  required  with  them.  The 
bitter  cold,  as  they  neared  the  top,  must  have  told  severely  upon  them,  and  it 
was  with  sadly-weakened  forces  that  they  commenced  the  descent.  Their 
way  lay  by  Turin,  in  the  Valley  of  the  Po,  to  the  town  of  Alexandria  in  the 
same  valley." 

"Is  there  not  now  a  tunnel  through  the  mountains?' '  asked  Eugene. 

"Yes,  there  is  a  railway  tunnel  seven  and  a  half  miles  long;  opened  in 
1870.  And  in  1802  Napoleon  Bonaparte  caused  a  fine  highway  to  be  con- 
structed over  the  Mt.  Cenis  route.  In  the  thirteenth  century,  although  it 
was  the  most  practicable  of  the  routes  across  the  Alps,  it  presented  many 
difficulties  and  dangers. " 
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"At  length,  on  the  25th  of  August,  the  remnant  of  the  great  host,  which 
had  started  twenty  thousand  strong  from  Cologne,  arrived  beneath  the  walls 
of  Genoa.     Their  request  for  admittance  was,  after  some  parleying,  granted, 

but  with  the  proviso 
that  they  should 
spend  one  night 
only.  The  city  be- 
longed to  the  Italian 
faction,  which  had 
recently  suffered 
from  the  German 
soldiery,  and  it  did 
not  feel  very  hospi- 
tably inclined. 

"But,  was  not 
one  night  all  that 
was  necessary? 
Would  not  the  sea 
open  a  passage  for 
them?  So  Nicholas 
declared, and  so  they 
all  believed. 

"The  eventful 
morning  came,  with 
the  same  cruel  wait- 
ing and  extinguish- 
ing of  hope  as  oc- 
curred at  Marseilles. 
With  this  disap- 
pointment the  lead- 
er's influence  passed 
away,  and  he  is 
heard  of  no  more. 
Most  of  the  others 
proceeded  Rome- 
wards,  stopping  on 
the  way  at  Pisa, 
then  a  rival  of  Genoa.  Here  two  vessels  received  as  many  as  would  em- 
bark; and  some  of  them,  no  doubt,  reached  these  shores  where  we  now  are. 
The  remainder,  reaching  Rome,  had  an  interview  with  Pope  Innocent  III., 
who  granted  them  permission  to  return  home,  notwithstanding  the  vow  they 


PALACE  OF  THEODORIC  AT  RAVENNA. 
The  city  of  Ravenna,  in  Italy,  visited  by  the  children  from  Cologne  who  took 
the  eastern  route  to  Brindisi,  was  capital  of  Italy  under  Theodoric,  king  of  the 
Ostrogoths,  who  died  there  in  the  year  526. 
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had  taken,  provided  only  they  promised  to  carry  it  out  when  they  reached 
manhood." 

"But,  what  about  the  girls?"  inquired  Philip.  "Had  they  to  make  the 
same  promise?" 

"They  had  scarcely  a  regular  status  in  the  army;  certainly  not  the  same 
status  as  the  boys.  The  Pope's  business  was  not  with  them.  And  so  the 
children  had  a  weary  .journey  back  again.  When  those  who  returned,  hav- 
ing wholly  failed  in  their  purpose,  told  their  sad  tale  to  their  parents  and  the 
parents  of  their  lost  companions,  so  enraged  were  the  latter  that  they  called 
for  condign  vengeance  on  the  father  of  Nicholas.  And  they  did  actually 
lynch  him." 

IV. 

Sadly  we  answered:    We  bring 
Only  ourselves!     We  lost 
Sight  of  the  rest  in  the  storm. 
Hardly  ourselves  we  fought  through. 

— M.  Arnold. 

"I  need  not  detain  you  long,"  Mr.  Alison  continued,  "with  the  account 
of  the  third  expedition.  The  name  of  its  leader  is  not  known.  Choosing  the 
right  bank  of  the  Rhine,  it  proceeded  by  the  Valleys  of  the  Main  and  Neckar 
to  the  upper  waters  of  the  Danube,  and  thence  to  the  Lake  of  Constance. 
Through  the  beautiful  scenery  of  Switzerland  they  proceeded  past  Zurich  and 
the  Lake  of  Lucerne  to  the  Pass  of  St.  Gothard,  then  possibly  the  most  fre- 
quented of  the  routes  into  Italy.  When  they  descended  into  the  plains  they 
found  that  the  drought  had  brought  on  a  famine,  and  that  many  were  dying 
of  starvation.  Struggling  on  through  Verona  and  the  Valley  of  the  Adige, 
they  reached  Ravenna  on  the  Adriatic  Gulf;  and  a  long  journey  by  the  east- 
ern shore  of  Italy  brought  them,  by  the  first  of  September,  to  Brindisi.  Here 
they  were  strongly  advised  by  the  bishop  to  return  to  their  homes,  for  the  sea 
refused,  as  at  Marseilles  and  Genoa,  to  do  anything  special  for  them.  Sev- 
eral sailed  in  vessels  bound  for  the  Holy  Land,  and  were  never  heard  of 
again,  while  the  remainder  made  the  best  of  their  way  homewards.  A  cur- 
rent  Latin  rhyme   shows   what   people  thought  of  the   whole    lamentable 

project: 

11  'Ad  tnare  stultorutn, 

Tendebat  iter  puerorum  '  " 
["The  boys  are  bound  for  the  sea  of  fools."] 
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CHAPTER  VII. 
A  Brush  With  Bandits. 

NEXT  morning  they  were  all  in  readiness  to  start.  The  tents  had  been 
struck,  and  were  now  on  the  backs  of  the  mules;  the  pots  and  pans 
were  in  the  paniers;  the  muleteers  were  cracking  their  whips. 

"Come  away,  boys,"  said  Mr.  Alison;  "let  us  get  started." 

He  looked  around,  but  only  Philip  was  visible,  tightening  the  screw  of 
his  saddle-post. 

"Where's  Eugene?"  Mr.  Alison  inquired. 

"I  haven't  seen  him,"  was  the  reply,  "since  finishing  breakfast.  He 
said  he  wanted  to  climb  to  the  top  of  that  wall  there;"  and  the  boy  pointed 
to  a  corner  of  the  Crusader's  Castle. 

This  news  made  Mr.  Alison  anxious.  He  at  once  summoned  Abraham 
Lyons  and  told  him  of  his  fears. 

"They  are  bad  men,  the  men  of  Athlit,"  was  the  latter's  rejoinder. 
"They  are  ready  for  anything." 

With  this  he  beckoned  to  Solomon  and  Hamil,  two  of  the  most  active 
of  the  servants,  and  bade  them  help  in  the  search. 

Philip  was  requested  by  Mr.  Alison  to  remain  with  the  horses  and  mules, 
while  he  and  Abraham  Lyons,  assisted  by  the  two  others,  should  go  in  search 
of  the  missing  boy.  They  climbed  the  wall  indicated  by  Philip  and  shouted 
out  Eugene's  name.     But  there  came  back  no  reply. 

"Can  they  have  kidnapped  the  boy?"  thought  Mr.  Alison,  in  a  state  of 
agonized  perplexity.  And  he  wondered  at  the  same  time  if  there  were  any 
caves  below  the  ruins. 

"It's  no  use  searching,"  he  remarked  to  Abraham  Lyons,  "untilweknow 
the  topography  of  the  place.     Let's  visit  the  chief  official." 

I. 

They  gave  orders  to  Solomon  and  Hamil  to  keep  hallooing  and  let  no 
sound  or  sight  escape  them;  and  then  made  straight  for  the  house  of  the 
village  governor,  which  proved  to  be  an  humble  enough  place. 

He  received  them  very  courteously,  and  threatened  vengeance  on  any 
inhabitant  of  the  village  who  might  have  dared  to  lay  hands  on  the  Frankish 
lad.  To  Mr.  Alison's  inquiry  whether  there  were  any  subterranean  passages 
or  caves,  he  replied  that,  close  to  the  corner  of  the  castle  where  the  boy  had 
disappeared,  a  hole  existed  leading  to  a  passage  which  terminated  in  a  cave; 
there  being  also  an  exit  to  the  sea. 

101 
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"I'll  try  that  first,"  remarked  Mr.  Alison,  "if  you  will  be  so  good  as  to 
come  along  with  us." 

Abdul  Hafet  rose,  put  on  his  sandals,  summoned  two  armed  attendants, 
and  soon  they  were  close  to  what  had  been  the  moat  of  the  old  castle.  Beside 
the  principal  gateway,  and  hidden  from  view  by  a  bramble-bush,  was  an 
opening  large  enough  to  admit  a  man. 

"Before  entering,  wait  till  I  send  one  of  my  attendants  down  the  cliff  to 
the  sea  entrance  of  the  subterranean  cave."  At  the  same  time  Hafet  placed 
his  ear  at  the  opening  to  discover  whether  there  were  any  sounds  down  below. 
He  heard  nothing. 

It  was  arranged  that  the  attendant  should  whistle  when  he  arrived.  In 
due  time  they  heard  the  signal,  and  then  Mr.  Alison  prepared  to  descend. 

"It  is  almost  ten  feet  deep,  and  you  must  just  let  yourself  slip  down  till 
you  touch  ground."  This  was  Abdul  Hafet's  warning,  and  it  prepared  Mr. 
Alison  for  a  sudden  and  rather  happy-go-lucky  descent  into  the  earth.  The 
strongest  of  the  muleteers  followed,  and  after  striking  a  match  the  two  men 
saw  before  them  a  long,  narrow  passage  lined  with  masonry,  and  having  an  un- 
even earthen  floor.  Along  this  they  groped  in  the  darkness  for  about  fifty  feet, 
until  a  slight  glimmer  of  light  warned  them  that  they  were  approaching  some 
place  having  communication  with  the  outer  air. 

Mr.  Alison  looked  carefully  to  his  revolver,  and  crept  cautiously  forward. 
The  passage  began  to  open  out,  and  a  glint  of  light  shimmering  with  motes 
struck  obliquely  into  the  underground  chamber. 

"Eugene!"  cried  Mr.  Alison  in  alow  but  distinct  voice.  A  gurgling 
sound  was  heard  in  reply.  Wild  with  anticipated  recovery  of  the  lost  lad 
Mr.  Alison  bade  his  companion,  who  pressed  behind  him,  to  strike  a  match, 
while  he  prepared  himself  for  all  emergencies. 

In  a  corner,  lying  on  the  floor,  was  Eugene,  gagged  and  bound.  It  was 
the  work  of  a  moment  to  cut  the  bandages  and  raise  him  to  his  feet. 

"Back  to  the  passage — quick!"  exclaimed  Mr.  Alison;  "it's  safer  there. 
We'll  hear  what  you  have  to  tell  when  we  get  above  ground  again." 

They  hurried  along  through  the  darkness,  and  at  length  arrived  at  the 
man-hole,  down  which  a  rope  was  now  dangling.  Mr.  Alison  made  Eugene 
catch  hold  of  it,  and  hoisting  him  on  his  shoulder  he  gave  him  a  'boost,' 
which  shot  him  into  the  light  of  day  again.     His  rescuers  quickly  followed. 

II. 

Eugene,  pale  and  gasping,  now  explained  how  it  had  all  happened. 
After  climbing  the  wall  and  enjoying  the  view  seaward,  he  had  descended  on 
the  further  side.  Before  he  knew,  he  was  blindfolded,  a  gag  was  placed  in 
his  mouth,  and  his  hands  were  tied.  In  this  condition  he  was  thrust  down 
the  very  man-hole  they  had  entered,  and  was  dragged  along  the  passage.     In 
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the  dim  light  he  did  not  get  a  good  view  of  his  captors,  who  were  heavy- 
bearded  and  harsh- voiced  men.  They  removed  the  bandage  on  his  eyes  after 
reaching  the  cave.  One  had  remained  at  the  foot  of  the  man-hole  to  give 
warning  of  any  attempt  at  rescue,  and  on  Mr.  Alison's  descent  had  hurried 
back  to  his  friend,  who  kept  watch  by  Eugene.  They  had  then  disappeared 
by  the  other  passage  through  which  came  the  streak  of  light. 

"Possibly  they  were  able  to  make  their  escape,  notwithstanding  the 
entrance  was  guarded,"  remarked  the  village  governor.  "It  was  a  case  of 
two  to  one." 

He  had  scarcely  spoken  the  words  when  the  attendant  he  had  sent  for 
the  purpose  returned  with  a  bloody  visage.  He  reported  that  two  brigands, 
fully  armed,  had  rushed  out  of  the  entrance.  One  struck  at  him  with  the  butt 
end  of  his  musket  and  inflicted  the  wound  on  his  forehead. 

"Lend  me  a  pair  of  your  horses,"  said  Abdul  Hafet,  "and  my  men  will 
give  pursuit.     We  can't  have  outrages  like  this." 

Mr.  Alison  at  once  consented,  and  the  two  attendants,  armed  to  the 
teeth  and  burning  to  avenge  the  insult  to  the  village  and  themselves,  made 
off  through  the  southwest  gate.  The  party  followed  them  at  a  slower  pace, 
not  unwilling  to  see  the  pursuit. 

The  road  proved  pretty  sandy  and  heavy  for  wheels,  but  now  and  then 
they  were  able  to  put  on  a  spurt.  Ahead  of  them  they  recognized  the  two 
horsemen  rapidly  pursuing  a  couple  of  flying  figures. 

The  men  ran  like  Eastern  grooms,  who  gird  up  their  loins  and  precede 
the  chariot  of  their  lord.  The  stern  chase  was  evidently  going  to  be  a  long 
chase. 

"Are  you  feeling  much  shaken  after  your  adventure,  Eugene?"  in- 
quired Mr.  Alison;  "perhaps  we  shouldn't  have  hurried  off  so  quickly." 

"Oh  no,  not  a  bit,"  was  the  reply;  "this  chase  makes  me  forget  every- 
thing in  the  excitement." 

After  about  three-quarters  of  an  hour  the  men  disappeared  up  a  valley, 
with  their  pursuers  at  their  heels,  rapidly  gaining  upon  them. 

"That's  the  valley  known  as  Wady  es  Siyeh,"  said  Abraham  Lyons, 
who  happened  to  ride  up  to  them  at  this  moment.  "I  think  they  will  be 
caught  before  they  reach  Elijah's  Garden." 

III. 

They  turned  into  the  winding  path  that  led  up  the  valley,  with  Abraham 
ahead,  to  bring  news  of  the  capture.  In  a  short  time  they  arrived  at  a 
modern-looking  house,  almost  closing  up  a  gap  on  the  side  of  the  hill. 
Beside  it  was  a  rustic  bower,  overhung  with  vines,  which  gave  a  pleasant 
shelter. 
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" Don't  go  any  further/'  said  Abraham,  riding  quickly  up  to  them. 
"The  rascals  have  been  caught." 

He  had  scarcely  spoken  when  there  appeared  in  the  path  before  them 
the  two  mounted  attendants  each  leading  by  a  rope  one  of  the  desperate 
villains,  who  turned  out  to  be  the  owners  of  the  vessel  that  lay  in  Athlit 
harbor.  They  wore  a  sullen  expression,  and  trotted  along  with  great  beads 
of  perspiration  dropping  from  their  foreheads.  Their  captors  had  disarmed 
them,  and  their  bright  sashes  showed  no  longer  the  daggers  that  were  wont 
to  glisten  there. 

The  captors  were  triumphant,  especially  he  whom  the  robbers  had 
wounded.  Mr.  Alison  gave  them  some  baksheesh,  and  asked  them  not  to  be 
too  severe  upon  the  poor  culprits.  They  then  gave  up  the  two  horses  that 
had  been  lent  them  for  the  pursuit. 

"I  hope  we  shall  not  be  detained  over  this  outrage, "  said  Mr.  Alison.  "A 
prosecution  is  a  very  troublesome  thing  in  this  country.  I  spoke  to  the 
Sheikh,  however,  and  I  think  he  will  fix  it  all  right,  so  that  we  need  not 
delay." 

The  boys  now  started  to  enter  the  grotto  known  as  the  " School  of  the 
Prophets."  A  narrow  door,  surmounted  by  three  small  apertures,  gave  them 
admittance.  From  the  top  hung  two  great  lanterns  which  were  burning 
dimly.  It  was  evident  that  the  cave  was  partly  artificial,  as  the  roof  and 
walls  were  hewn  out  in  symmetrical  form.  Prostrate  on  the  floor  were  two 
turbaned  followers  of  the  prophet,  praying  to  Mar  Elyas. 

"Is  Elijah  a  Mohammedan  saint,  also?"  asked  Philip. 
4 He  is  very  highly  esteemed  by  Mohammedans.  Indeed,  he  is  a  very 
prominent  figure  in  their  religion,  and  all  over  the  East.  Mt.  Carmel  is  still 
called  by  his  name,  and  he  is  invoked  alike  by  Christians,  Druses  and  Mo- 
hammedans. His  figure,  naked  except  for  the  loin-cloth,  and  suggestive  of 
power  and  endurance,  has  impressed  itself  upon  the  religious  mind,  especially 
on  such  as  have  leanings  to  asceticism." 

"But  what  is  asceticism,  Mr.  Alison?"  said  Philip. 

"It  means  denying  one's  self  bodily  pleasures  and  indulgences.  John 
the  Baptist  was  an  ascetic.  Elijah  is  said  to  have  had  a  training-school  for 
the  prophets  in  this  very  cave;  that  explains  the  name.  The  monks  who 
accompanied  the  early  Crusaders  in  the  twelfth  century  claimed  that  they  were 
carrying  on  an  organization  that  had  lasted  all  through  these  centuries. 
They  asserted  that  not  only  Jonah,  Obadiah  and  Micah  belonged  to  it,  but 
that  the  Virgin  Mary  was  one  of  its  sisters,  and  that  Christ,  in  his  early 
years,  about  which  the  Bible  is  so  silent,  spent  time  here  in  meditation  and 
prayer  with  the  Brotherhood  of  Elijah.  The  earliest  chapel  of  their  order 
occupied  the  site  of  that  dwelling-house  in  front,  but  the  monks  were  all 
massacred  in  1685,  and  their  buildings  destroyed. 
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IV. 

When  they  rejoined  Abraham,  who  was  refreshing  himself  at  the  booth 
outside,  Mr.  Alison  told  him  to  send  on  the  baggage  to  the  convent,  two 
miles  off,  and  to  sling  their  wheels  on  the  mules.  They  preferred  riding,  as 
the  roads  were  too  rough  for  comfortable  wheeling. 

"The  young  masters,"  said  Abraham,  "must  pay  a  visit  to  Elijah's 
Garden,  which  is  only  a  short  way  up  the  valley.  But  let  them  first  drink 
from  the  Pilgrims'  Spring.  This  is  the  Pilgrims'  Valley.  It  is  said  that 
Elijah  often  drank  at  this  very  place." 

Elijah's  Garden  proved  to  be  an  interesting  place  for  a  geologist  rather 
than  for  a  botanist.  Lying  on  the  ground  were  hollow  stones,  which  these 
learned  men  call  geodes.  The  very  large  ones  looked  like  watermelons, 
while  the  smaller  ones  were  more  like  apples  or  apricots.  The  material  of 
which  they  consist  is  partly  flint  and  partly  lime;  and  the  outside  color  is 
tawny. 

"Why  do  they  call  it  Elijah's  Garden?"  was  Eugene's  query,  after 
examining  one  or  two  of  the  finest  specimens. 

"Thereby  hangs  a  tale,"  replied  Mr.  Alison.  "Do  you  want  to  hear 
it?" 

"Yes,  yes!"  exclaimed  both  lads  at  once. 

V. 

The  Legend  of  Elijah's  Garden. 

"In  the  days  of  Mar  Ely  as — that  is  of  St.  Elijah — there  lived  in  the 
Valley  of  Pilgrims,  as  they  now  call  it,  a  certain  tiller  of  the  ground  who  had 
a  fruitful  garden.  The  trees  therein  were  noted  for  luxuriance  of  blossom 
and  excellence  of  fruit,  and  the  other  vegetables  and  fruits  were  also  particu- 
larly fine,  especially  the  watermelons.  Now,  it  happened  in  the  late  summer, 
when  the  sun  was  hot,  that  Elijah  walked  down  the  valley,  and  having  trav- 
eled a  long  distance  that  day,  even  from  Jezreel,  he  was  faint  with  thirst  and 
with  hunger.  Looking  at  the  watermelons  which  lay  in  profusion  upon  the 
ground,  for  the  owner  was  plucking  them,  Elijah  said:  'Friend,  I  pray  thee 
that  thou  wilt  give  me  of  the  fruit  of  your  garden,  that  I  may  quench  my 
thirst  therewithal,  for  thou  hast  abundance.'  And  the  man,  being  a  nig- 
gard, answered:  cO  my  lord,  these  are  not  fruit  that  you  see;  they  are  stones.' 
4 Be  it  so,'  replied  the  prophet;  and  thereupon  the  fruits  of  the  garden,  both 
those  that  had  been  gathered  and  those  that  had  not,  were  turned  into  stone. 
And  such  they  remain  unto  this  day." 

"But  let  us  now  proceed  to  the  convent." 

A  twenty  minutes'  trot  brought  them  under  the  monastery.  They  had 
to  get  off  their  horses  in  order  to  walk  up  the  steep,  winding  path  leading  to 
this  finely-situated  building.     As  they  approached  the  top  they  overtook  and 
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passed  a  bareheaded,  shaven  monk,  in  his  robe  of  dark  brown,  held  in  by  a 
rope  girdle. 

"Is  he  not  a  picturesque  figure?' '  remarked  Mr.  Alison.  "That  is  not 
the  original  dress  of  the  Carmelite  monks,  however.  The  first  dress  was  of 
white  wool; « but  this  color  and  material  signified  to  the  Orientals  around 
them  something  exalted  in  rank,  and  it  was  deemed  wise  to  avoid  all  appear- 
ance of  pride.  At  first  they  modified  it  by  introducing  stripes  of  gray,  black 
or  brown,  but  finally  they  chose  the  completely  brown  robe  that  you  see." 

"Are  not  the  Carmelite  monks  found  all  over  Europe?' '  said  Philip. 


CONVENT  ON  MT.  CARMFX 

This  convent  was  built  through  the  efforts  of  a  Franciscan  monk  who  visited  the  ruins  of  the  old  convent 
used  as  a  hospital  by  Napoleon  in  1759.    It  is  dedicated  to  the  Virgin  Mary. 

"Yes,  indeed;  the  famous  French  preacher,  Father  Hyacinthe,  once 
belonged  to  the  order.  About  fifty  years  after  we  first  hear  of  them  they  had 
settled  in  several  parts  of  England,  at  Paris,  and  elsewhere,  and  had  begun 
to  live  in  communities.  The  famous  Spanish  saint,  Teresa,  organized  in 
1531,  A.  D.,  a  community  of  barefoot  Carmelites.  The  less  strict  Car- 
melites wear  shoes,  like  other  people. " 

By  this  time  they  were  in  front  of  the  plain,  two-storied  building,  sur- 
mounted by  a  dome,  which  for  seventy  years  and  more  has  offered  hospitality 
to  pilgrims  and  travelers.     On  the  edge  of  the  rocky  platform  on  which  it 
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stands  there  is  a  smaller  building,  for  humble  pilgrims,  and  this  is  crowned 
by  a  lighthouse. 

The  fathers  received  them  hospitably  and  invited  them  to  the  roof,  there 
to  enjoy  the  wide  prospect. 

VI. 

uTell  us  the  history  of  this  building,"  said  Eugene. 

"When  Napoleon,  after  abandoning  the  siege  of  Acre  in  1799,  beat  a 
sullen  retreat  southward  to  Jaffa,  along  the  very  route  we  have  traversed,  he 
left  some  sick  and  wounded  soldiers  in  the  convent  which  occupied  this  site. 
He  had  used  it  during  siege  operations  as  a  military  hospital.  All  these 
men  were  massacred  by  the  Turks,  and  the  building  was  destroyed.  Many 
years  later  a  pious  Italian  monk,  John  Battista  di  Frascati,  in  visiting  the 
spot  was  saddened  to  find  that  only  an  archway  of  the  chapel  and  a  few  scat- 
tered ruins  remained.  It  had  been  burned  down  by  Abd-ulluk,  Turkish 
governor  of  Acre. 

"Returning  to  Europe,  the  monk  spent  fourteen  years  in  collecting 
funds  to  rebuild  the  convent,  which  was  opened  in  the  year  1828.  The  pre- 
vious convent  had  been  built  in  the  seventeenth  century,  after  the  massacre 
in  the  valley  we  have  just  visited. 

"The  whole  of  Mt.  Carmel  is  full  of  caves;  indeed,  it  has  been  called 
the  'Hill  of  the  Thousand  Caves.'  Below  the  building  on  which  we  are 
standing  there  is  an  interesting  one." 

"Let's  go  down  and  see  it!"  exclaimed  Eugene. 

A  barefoot  monk  led  them  to  the  chapel,  whence  they  descended  by 
steps  leading  below  the  altar  to  a  cave  that  is  sacred  to  St.  Elias. 

"Is  he  a  Christian  saint,  too?"  inquired  Philip. 

"Yes.  There  is  no  St.  Moses  or  St.  Joshua  in  the  Roman  Catholic  cal- 
endar, but  there  is  a  St.  Elias.  The  convent,  however,  though  known  as 
Deir  Mar  Elyas  (Convent  of  St.  Elias),  is  dedicated  to  the  Virgin,  who  is 
specially  invoked  by  the  order.  But  there  is  still  another  cave  to  show 
you." 

They  left  the  building  and  descended  to  the  shore  road  by  a  steep  path. 
Passing  along  a  short  way  they  again  ascended  a  hundred  feet  or  more  and 
came  to  a  solid  platform  of  rock.  On  the  landward  side  were  two  buildings, 
between  which  was  the  narrow  entrance  leading  into  a  large  cave,  partly 
hewn  out  of  the  limestone. 

"This,"  said  Mr.  Alison,  "is  the  cave  whence  Obadiah  is  said  to  have 
hid  the  fifty  priests  who  would  not  bow  the  knee  to  Baal.  The  story  is  given 
in  the  eighteenth  chapter  of  the  First  Book  of  Kings.  You  remember  how 
he  met  Elijah  and  told  him  of  the  circumstance." 
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Just  at  this  moment  a  messenger  entered  with  a  letter  from  the  Sheikh 
of  Athlit.  It  contained  the  information  that  the  culprits  would  be  summarily 
dealt  with,  and  that  their  vessel  was  confiscated.  The  presence  of  Mr.  Ali- 
son or  Eugene  would,  therefore,  not  be  necessary. 

"I  am  glad  it  has  ended  so,"  remarked  Mr.  Alison.  "I  feared  a  long 
detention.  The  men  will  probably  be  severely  bastinadoed,  and  that  will 
close  the  matter." 

"Tell  us  something  about  the  history  of  Acre,"  said  Philip.  "We  are 
going  there,  and  it  would  be  well  for  us  to  have  some  knowledge  of  the 
place  before  we  visit  it." 

"Acre,"  said  Mr.  Alison,  "is  one  of  the  most  interesting  places  in  Pales- 
tine. After  the  downfall  of  Jerusalem,  in  1229,  it  became  the  capital  of  the 
Latin  kingdom.  The  Kings  of  Cyprus,  the  Templars,  the  Princes  of  Anti- 
och,  and  many  counts  and  barons  of  Jaffa,  Tyre,  Caesarea,  and  other  places, 
as  we  are  told  by  Ritter,  built  their  palaces  here.  Merchants  from  Venice, 
Genoa  and  Pisa  built  great  shops  in  the  heart  of  the  city,  and  gave  to  the 
streets  European  names.  The  merchandise  of  the  East  and  the  West  was 
displayed  in  the  sumptuous  stores  of  Acre.  Ritter  says  'luxury  of  even- 
kind  abounded.  Tournaments,  encounters  with  the  lance,  parades,  and  fes- 
tivities of  all  sorts,  belonged  to  the  order  of  the  day  in  Acre;  and  the  only 
place  that  could  bear  comparison  with  it  was  the  luxurious  and  industrious 
Cologne  on  the  Rhine,  which  Petrarch  praised  so  highly.  The  city  was  full 
of  churches  and  towers,  the  harbor  was  full  of  ships  and  masts.  The  largest 
houses  were  built  of  stone,  were  provided  with  glass  windows,  were  adorned 
with  pictures  and  coats-of-arms,  while  the  flat  roofs  were  covered  with  the 
most  beautiful  flower  gardens. '  " 

"All  gorgeous  things,  all  beauties,  there  were  found; 
Arched  galleries  spread,  proud  columns  rose  on  high, 
Gilt  chambers  blazed,  and  statues  charmed  the  eye: 
Dark  now  the  scene,  soft  luxury's  reign  is  o'er, 
And  ruin  frowns  where  smiled  each  grace  before; 
Rich  frieze  and  sculptured  porch  and  cornice-stone, 
Blent  in  one  crumbling  mass  and  prostrate  thrown. 

******* 
Each  ruin  tells  a  tale;  rock,  grove  and  stream, 
The  sacred  haunt  of  some  bright  spirit  seem.'' 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 
The  Key  to  Palestine. 

THE  SUN  was  setting  in  splendor  far  on  the  western  horizon,  and  a  track 
of  gold  shimmered  across  the  surface  of  the  Great  Sea.  On  the  roof  of 
the  Carmelite  Convent  were  seated  Mr.  Alison  and  the  two  boys,  enjoying  the 
beauties  of  the  evening. 

"When  I  began  to  draw  maps,"  remarked  Philip,  "I  used  to  remember 
the  horn  jutting  out  on  the  coast  of  Palestine,  just  south  of  the  town  of  Acre. 
We  are  on  the  horn  now." 

"Yes,"  said  Mr.  Alison;  "off  to  the  right  there,  on  the  western  peak  of 
the  range,  you  see  the  lighthouse,  placed  for  the  assistanceof  vessels  making 
for  Haifa  and  Acre.  Don't  you  see  some  stone  masonry  half-way  down  the 
hill?" 

"I  do,"  replied  Philip,  who  had  reached  for  his  binocular;  "and  it 
seems  to  be  the  entrance  to  a  cave." 

"It  is  just  that;  and  the  cave  has  a  history.  When  Edward  I.  of  Eng- 
land was  here  in  1271,  he  joined  the  order  of  Carmelites,  and  lived  there  for 
some  time,  doing  penance." 

Eugene,  interested  in  this,  gazed  for  awhile  at  the  eminence,  and  then 
putting  aside  the  binocular,  inquired  of  Mr.  Alison  what  they  were  to  do  on 
the  morrow. 

"It  will  take  us  but  twenty  minutes  to  reach  Haifa,  which  is  only  two 
miles  off,  and  then  if  the  day  is  fine,  we  can  hire  a  boat  across  the  bay." 

Next  morning,  after  enjoying  a  well-cooked  monastery  breakfast,  they 
walked  down  the  hill  to  a  place  called  Tell-es-Samah,  and  in  twenty  min- 
utes had  crossed  the  flat  part  of  the  isthmus  to  Haifa.  It  is  oneof  the  bright 
industrial  spots  of  Syria,  colonized  by  hard-working  German  colonists  from 
Wurtemberg.  The  name  in  Hebrew  signifies  "shelter,"  and  the  position  an- 
swers to  the  name,  for  except  when  a  north  or  northwesterly  wind  is  blow- 
ing, the  bay  is  perfectly  calm.  The  new  town,  modern  in  every  way,  lies 
a  mile  to  the  east  of  the  old  town,  and  some  way  beyond  this  rises  one  of 
the  most  luxuriant  palm  groves  in  the  whole  of  Syria.  These  graceful  trees 
mark  the  northeastern  boundary  of  the  Valley  of  the  Kishon,  which  winds 
through  the  Plain  of  Esdraelon. 

I. 

Mr.  Alison  was  looking  at  the  palm  trees,  as  if  some  amusing  reminis- 
cence had  crossed  his  brain. 

"You  can  tell  us  a  story,"  said  Eugene,  who  was  quick  to  detect  the 
meaning  of  facial  changes. 
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"Yes,  I  was  thinking  of  an  amusing  story.  My  father,  you  know,  was 
brought  up  at  Greenock,  in  Scotland.  It  is  on  the  Clyde,  and  is  a  busy  port. 
The  boys  in  the  high  school  there  who  got  tired  of  studying  were  fond  of 
running  off  to  sea,  as  stowaways.  Every  term  one  or  two  would  disappear. 
Some  of  them  were  allowed  by  their  parents  to  become  sailors;  others  were 
sent  back  in  disgrace.  One  day  a  boy,  Tom  Robb,  and  a  companion  called 
Jamie  Stuart,  were  missing,  and  the  news  went  through  the  school  that  they 
had  run  off  to  sea.  Two  or  three  days  afterwards  they  returned  sheepishly 
again  to  school,  and  then  the  story  of  their  adventure  leaked  out.  They  had 
gone  off  in  a  sailing  vessel,  hidden  in  the  hold.  Unable  to  reckon  time  in 
the  darkness  of  the  hold,  they  thought  that  several  days  had  passed,  when  in 
reality  the  vessel  was  not  far  out  of  the  Clyde.  Creeping  up  on  deck  in  the 
early  morning,  they  gazed  at  what  they  supposed  to  be  the  tropics,  but  was, 
in  fact,  the  coast  of  Ireland.  'Jamie,'  said  Robb,  4div  ye  see  any  palm 
trees?'  The  captain,  who  was  behind  them,  heard  the  remark  and  burst  out 
laughing.  He  had  the  boys  sent  home  from  Belfast,  and  the  story  followed 
them,  and  it  stuck  to  them  for  many  years  after.  My  father  used  to  tell  me 
how  they  teased  Tom  about  palm  trees.  I  never  see  palm  trees  on  the  sea- 
coast  without  recalling  the  story." 

II. 

"Master!"  exclaimed  a  boatman,  who  just  then  came  running  up,  "my 
felucca  is  a  very  good  boat.     You  can  go  to  Akka  cheap." 

"Speak  to  that  man  there,"  said  Mr.  Alison,  indicating  Abraham  Lyons. 
"He  will  deal  with  you." 

Abraham  succeeded,  after  a  great  deal  of  higgling,  in  coming  to  a  bar- 
gain, and  the  three  were  invited  to  step  into  the  small  craft,  rigged  with  the 
triangular  lateen  sail  common  in  these  seas. 

Soon  they  were  skimming  across  the  blue  waters  of  the  bay,  into  which 
the  Kishon  flows.  The  sands  at  its  mouth  are  continually  shifting  and  de- 
flecting the  water  north  or  south.  Behind  them,  the  perspective  gradually 
admitting  of  a  more  complete  view,  rose  the  heights  of  Cannel,  the  Vineyard 
of  God,  with  Haifa  and  the  ruined  towers  of  the  old  Crusaders'  Castle  resting 
at  its  base. 

"It  is  no  longer  true  to  its  name,"  remarked  Mr.  Alison.  "The  forests 
and  the  vines  that  once  made  it  so  attractive,  have  disappeared.  We  read 
of  the  'excellency  of  Carmel,'  and  can  now  only  imagine  this  excellency." 

"Where  did  Elijah  offer  up  his  sacrifice?"  inquired  Philip. 

"The  spot  lies  away  to  the  southwest,  and  is  not  visible  from  here. 
That  peak  immediately  south  of  us  is  over  fifteen  hundred  feet  high,  and  still 
further  south  there  is  a  peak  two  hundred  feet  higher.  Then  the  range 
begins  to  fall  off,  and  it  is  there  that  his  altar  can  still  be  seen." 
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III. 

They  now  turned  their  eyes  northward  to  the  stone  fortifications  of  Acre. 
Along  the  flat,  sandy  shore,  which  stretches  from  the  mouth  of  the  Kishon  to 
the  Nahr  Namein,  the  ancient  River  Belus,  appeared  several  stately  pro- 
cessions of  long-legged  camels,  throwing  their  shadows  on  the  sand. 

In  very  ancient  times,  when  Sidon  was  still  a  youthful  city,  it  is  said  that 
some  Phoenecian  merchants,  who  were  traveling  south  by  the  sea-coast,  and 
had  passed  the  Ladder  of  Tyre,  encamped  for  the  night  on  the  stone  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river. there.  They  could  get  no  stone  on  which  to  rest  their 
kettles,  and  so  they  used  for  the  purpose  some  of  the  nitre  with  which  their 
horses  were  laden;  The  fire,  acting  upon  the  nitre,  caused  it  to  melt  and 
form  with  the  sand  a  beautifully  transparent  substance.  This  attracted  their 
attention,  and  they  examined  it  with  interest;  and  they  found,  to  their  delight, 
that  they  could  make  as  much  of  it  as  they  wished  by  simply  repeating  the 
process;  and  so  glass  was  discovered  and  became  an  article  for  which  the 
Phoenecians  grew  famous. 

"I  want  you  to  remember,  boys,  that  Acre,  the  Accho  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, was  never  really  part  of  Palestine.  Its  soil  is  not  to  this  day  recog- 
nized as  holy  by  the  Jews.  If  a  Jew  dies  there  he  wants  to  be  buried  out- 
side. The  Tribe  of  Asher,  to  which  was  allotted  this  part  of  Canaan,  failed 
to  conquer  it,  and  it  remained  Phoenician  and  heathen." 

"But  it  has  been  called  the  'Key  of  Palestine,'  "  said  Philip. 

"That  was  the  name  given  to  it  by  invaders  from  the  sea,  and  is  a  later 
name.  It  has  undergone  no  fewer  than  seventeen  sieges.  The  name  in 
New  Testament  times  was  Ptolemais,  which  evidently  connects  it  with  the 
Egyptian  Empire  of  the  Ptolemies. " 

"Isn't  Ptolemy  a  Greek  name,  meaning  war-like?"  remarked  Philip. 

"It  is,  for  the  first  Ptolemy  was  a  Greek,  one  of  the  most  trusted  generals 
of  Alexander  the  Great.  Under  his  successors  Egyptian  rule  extended  right 
across  Asia  to  the  Himalayas.  Queen  Cleopatra  was  the  last  of  the  race. 
As  Haifa  and  Acre  are  the  first  natural  harbors  on  the  coast  after  leaving 
Egypt,  it  is  evident  that  this  bay  we  are  sailing  on  would  be  of  great 
importance  to  a  maritime  power. 

"Shakespeare  tells  how  Cleopatra  sailed  in  state  up  the  Cydnus  in  her 

galley  to  her  first  meeting  with  Mark  Anthony: 

"  'The  barge  she  sat  in,  like  a  burnished  throne, 
Burn'd  on  the  water:  the  poop  was  beaten  gold.' 

This  galley  may  have  put  in  at  Acre  on  its  way  to  Tarsus. 

"But  it  is  with  the  Crusaders  that  Acre  becomes  specially  interesting. 
It  was  besieged  unsuccessfully  by  the  army  which  took  Jerusalem  in  1099; 
Baldwin,  first  Christian  King  of  Jerusalem,  assisted  by  the  Genoese  fleet, 
succeeded   in  capturing  it  fourteen  years  later;  and  in  1187  it  fell  before 
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Saladin,  who  had  just  won  the  desperate  battle  of  Hattin,  when  the  Crusaders 
were  nearly  annihilated.  Four  years  later  the  Crusaders  succeeded  in  recapt- 
uring it,  but  the  siege  lasted  two  years  and  cost  them  sixty  thousand  men. 
Just  one  century  later,  in  1291,  when  it  had  become  the  last  forlorn  outpost 
of  the  Crusaders  in  the  Holy  Land,  it  withstood  the  enemy  for  a  month,  and 
was  then  finally  abandoned  to  the  Mohammedans.  It  has  remained  ever 
since  bigotedly  Mohammedan ;  and  at  present  there  are  only  100  Christians 
in  a  population  of  10,000.     But  if  you  look  at  the  fortifications,  you  will  see 


acre. 

This  is  a  view  of  Acre,  known  also  as  Accho  (Judges  I.)  and  Ptolernais  (Acts  XXI.).    The  building  in  the  fore, 
ground  is  the  Mosque  of  Jezzar  Pasha,  who  lived  at  the  beginning  of  this  century  and  was  much  dreaded. 

that   they  are  built  just  like   those  of  St.   Malo   in   France,  or   any  other 
mediaeval  Western  stronghold." 

IV. 

They  were  now  close  to  the  shore,  and  the  boatman  began  to  lower  his 
sail  and  get  his  oars  ready.  Soon  they  drew  into  the  harbor,  and  jumped 
ashore.  Before  entering  the  town  Mr.  Alison  thought  he  would  take  the 
boys  to  Napoleon's  Hill,  an  eminence  upon  which  the  great  commander 
planted  his  guns  in  a  vain  attempt  to  capture  the  city.  This  was  the  first, 
but  not  the  last  occasion  on  which  he  was  foiled  by  British  skill  and  endur- 
ance. Sir  Sidney  Smith,  with  a  British  fleet,  assisted  the  besieged,  and 
finally  General  Bonaparte  had  to  retreat  in  disgust." 
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"What   was   Napoleon  doing   here   at   this    time?"    inquired    Philip. 

uHe  had  come  from  Egypt,  to  which  an  expedition  had  been  sent  by  the 
French  government,  and  was  filled  with  dreams  of  rivaling  the  conquests 
of  Alexander,  and  becoming  an  Eastern  potentate." 

They  stood  on  the  top  of  the  mound  and  gazed  with  fascinated  eyes  on 
a  place  which  was  associated  with  historical  events  so  thrilling. 

"The  town  has  shrunk  to  a  fraction  of  its  old  dimensions,"  said  Mr. 
Alison.  "Formerly  it  extended  to  the  outer  walls  of  which  you  see  traces 
right  and  left.     A  fine  aqueduct  conveyed  water  into  the  town." 

"What  is  that  tall  minaret  with  the  dome  beside  it?"  asked  Philip. 

"That  is  the  Mosque  of  Jezzar  Pasha,  "replied  Mr.  Alison.  "He  lived 
during  last  century  and  was  very  capricious  and  cruel.  We'll  see  his  marble 
tomb  inside." 

They  were  now  moving  towards  the  city,  and  had  entered  by  its  solitary 
gate  of  Burj  Kepi  at  the  southeast  Corner  of  the  walls. 

"In  the  thirteenth  century,"  remarked  Mr.  Alison,  "this  was  one  of 
the  most  interesting  cities  in  the  world.  Small  as  it  was,  compared  with 
Constantinople  or  Venice  or  other  great  cities,  it  had  within  it  ever  so  many 
separate  and  independent  governments.  The  various  Western  princes  and 
orders  of  monastic  knighthood  that  had  been  driven  from  their  possessions 
in  Syria  by  the  encroaching  Moslems,  took  refuge  here,  and  refused  to  sub- 
mit to  any  authority  but  their  own  government  and  rule.  Western  feudalism 
was  then  almost  completely  represented  on  a  small  scale.  Of  course,  this 
condition  of  affairs  was  not  likely  to  last,  and  in  a  few  years  more  had  to  be 
abandoned,  like  the  rest  of  Palestine." 

V. 

"Let's  go  up  the  ramparts,  boys,"  he  continued. 

They  first  looked  inland,  and  Abraham  pointed  out  to  them  the  field 
where  Richard  the  Lion-Heart  caused  two  thousand  five  hundred  prisoners  to 
be  massacred  because  the  terms  of  the  treaty  were  not  observed  by  Saladin. 
It  was  Richard's  arrival  that  caused  the  place  to  fall  in  1191.  Then  they 
walked  around  to  the  seaward  side. 

"You  will  notice  that  the  mosque,  with  its  curiously  buttressed  dome 
and  minaret,  is  the  only  Eastern-looking  construction  about  the  city.  St. 
Jean  d'Acre  is  really  a  survival  of  a  Frankish  city  in  the  East." 

"You  remember,  Philip,  the  English  king  against  whom  Sir  William 
Wallace  fought  so  bravely,  and  who  finally  put  him  to  death?" 

"Yes,  sir,"  replied  Philip;  "it  was  'Edward  Longshanks,'  who  died 
near  Carlisle,  on  his  way  to  crush  the  Scots,  and  wanted  his  dead  body  to  be 
placed  at  the  head  of  the  army." 
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4  ( That  was  in  the  year  1307 , ' '  said  Mr.  Alison .  *  'Thirty-seven  years  earlier, 
when  still  merely  crown  prince,  he  started  for  the  Holy  Land  from  Bristol. 
At  Bordeaux  he  found  his  wife  Eleanor,  to  whom  he  was  much  attached. 
He  had  been  married  to  her  at  this  time  about  sixteen  years,  for  princes 
married  early  then;  Edward  married  at  the  age  of  fifteen.     From  Bordeaux 

they  sailed  to  Sicily,  where  they 
heard  of  the  good  King  Louis' 
death. " 

"Where  did  he  die?"  asked 
Eugene. 

4 'At  Tunis,  of  the  plague. 
I  will  tell  you  all  about  him  later 
on;  Godfrey  and  he  were  the 
noblest  of  the  Crusaders.  Ed- 
ward's and  Eleanor's  friends  in 
Sicily  were  so  downcast  at  the 
news  of  the  French  king's  death 
that  they  tried  to  persuade  him 
to  turn  back.  'Gods'  Blood!'  was 
his  emphatic  exclamation;  'I'll 
go  on,  though  I  have  only  Fowen, 
my  groom,  to  accompany  me.' 
And  so  he  pressed  on  to  Acre 
(which  he  called  Accon),  arriv- 
ing there  with  three  hundred 
knights. 

His  first  move  was  against 
Nazareth,  which  he  took  from 
the  Saracens.  He  put  all  the 
garrison  to  the  sword  —  a  fact 
which  proves  that  he  was  always 
stern  and  cruel  in  war,  as  the  Scots  were  destined  to  find  him." 

"He  was  known  afterwards,"  said  Philip,  "as  the  'Hammer  of  Scotland': 

"  'Edward  First,  the  Hammer, 
Was  a  slaughterer  and  slammer,'  " 

exclaimed  Eugene. 

"And  he  would  have  been  the  'Hammer'  of  the  Saracens,  had  he  been 
able  to  raise  troops  enough,"  said  Mr.  Alison.  "But  at  no  time  could  he 
gather  under  his  standard  in  the  Holy  Land  more  than  7,000  men,  and  this 
was  altogether  too  small  a  force  with  which  to  attack  Jerusalum,  or  do  any- 
thing great.  The  winter  of  1271-2  he  spent  in  Cyprus,  and  in  the  spring  he 
returned  to  Palestine.     It  was  in  the  month  of  June  that  an  event  happened 


EDWARD  I.  OF  ENGLAND. 
This  king,  known  as  Longshanks  and  as  ''the  Hammer 
of  Scotland,"  was  a  brave  soldier  and  able  monarch.  He  spent 
several  years  in  Palestine  fighting  against  the  Saracens,  and 
his  bones  in  Westminster  Abbey  rest  under  a  stone  brought 
from  Jerusalem. 
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which  nearly  deprived  him  of  his   life.     You  know  what   an  assassin   is, 

Eugene,  don't  you?" 

"A  man  who  kills  another  for  political  reasons,  I  think." 

uThat  definition  will  do  very  well,  my  boy.     The  word  has  a  peculiar 

history,  and  comes  to  us  from  the  Holy  Land.     It  was  by  a  real  assassin  that 

Edward  was  nearly  slain.     I  will  tell  you  of  it  now." 

VI. 

"The  sect  of  assassins  took  its  rise  in  the  end  of  the  tenth  century,  and 
was  originally  formed  of  men  who  outwardly  professed  the  utmost  respect  for 
the  Mohammedan  religion.  But,  all  the  while,  under  the  guise  of  scientific 
investigation  and  discussion,  they  were  making  the  freest  inquiries  into  all 
systems  of  religion.  At  one  time  it  seemed  as  if  they  were  going  to  become 
Christians;  but  the  murder  of  the  commissioner  they  sent  to  the  Latin  king, 
Amaury,  broke  off  negotiations. 

"It  was  in  the  last  half  of  the  eleventh  century  that  they  came  to  be 
better  known.     The  new  leader  that  they  found  was  a  native  of  Khorassan." 

"Where  is  Khorassan?"  asked  Eugene. 

"If  you  look  for  Persia  on  the  map  you  will  find  it  in  the  north  of  that 
country.  Hassan  was  a  friend  of  the  great  poet  Omar  el  Khaiyam,  whom 
everybody  is  studying  nowadays. " 

"There  is  an  Omar  Club  in  New  York,"  said  Philip,  "who  study  his 
works." 

"I  remember  two  fine  couplets  of  Omar's,"  continued  Philip: 

11  'The  worldly  hope  men  set  their  hearts  upon 
Turns  ashes,  or  it  prospers;  and  anon — 
Like  snow  upon  the  desert's  dusty  face 
Lighting  a  little  hour  or  two — was  gone. 

Think  in  this  battered  Caravanserai 

Whose  portals  are  alternate  Night  and  Day, 
How  Sultan  after  Sultan  with  his  pomp 

Abode  his  destin'd  Hour,  and  went  his  way.' 

"Don't  you  think  them  fine,  sir?" 

"I  do,"  replied  Mr.  Alison. 

"Now,  this  friend  of  Omar's  was  an  ambitious  man,  and  plotted  against 
the  friend  who  had  advanced  him  to  high  position,  and  who,  with  Omar,  had 
been  his  bosom  friend  in  youth.  He  was  sent  into  exile,  and  there  formed  an 
organization  which  included  assassination  in  its  methods.  His  former  friend 
was  one  of  the  first  to  fall  a  victim. 

"Then  he  took  a  step  which  gained  for  him  the  name  he  grew  famous  by, 
the  'Old  Man  of  the  Mountain.'  In  the  year  1090  he  obtained  possession  of 
a  fortress  in  Persia,  situated  on  the  summit  of  a  lofty  mountain,  which  he 
strengthened  and  provisioned  so  as  to  render  it  almost  impregnable. 
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4 'Here  he  instituted  three  orders  of  brethren.  These  were  the  'Compan- 
ions,' the  'Missionaries,'  and  the  'Devoted  Ones.'  The  first  two  classes  had 
existed  in  the  old  sect,  and  were  admitted  to  the  councils  of  the  organization; 
but  these  new  brethren  were  kept  wholly  in  the  dark,  and  had  to  obey  blindly 
the  orders  of  their  superiors.  This  is  how  he  obtained  power  over  these 
neophytes.  They  were  introduced  by  a  dark  passage  to  a  banquet  hall  in  the 
upper  castle,  like  the  hall  in  Armida's  Enchanted  Palace,  which  you'll  hear 
all  about  later  on.  Here  every  possible  luxury  was  served  to  them  by  the 
fairest  maidens  on  earth: 

"  'Fairer  than  feign'd  of  old,  or  fabled  since 
Of  fairy  damsels,  met  in  forest  wide 
By  knights  of  Logres,  or  of  Lyonesse, 
Launcelot,  or  Pelleas,  or  Pellenore. 
And  all  the  while  harmonious  airs  were  heard 
Of  chiming  strings,  or  charming  pipes;  and  winds 
Of  gentlest  gale  Arabian  odors  fann'd 
Prom  their  soft  wings,  and  Flora's  earliest  smells.' 

"Milton,  I  think,  must  have  recalled  Marco  Polo's  account  of  these  ban- 
quets, when  he  wrote  these  lines  of  his  in  '  Paradise  Regained. '  After  they  had 
satisfied  ear,  eye,  and  palate,  a  drug  which  had  been  placed  in  their  wine, 
began  to  operate  upon  their  senses,  and  soon  reduced  them  to  a  state  of  com- 
plete oblivion.  When  they  awoke,  it  was  to  find  themselves  by  the  side  of 
the  Grand  Master,  the  crafty  'Old  Man,'  who  informed  them  that  what  they 
had  experienced  was  but  a  foretaste  of  the  paradise  that  awaited  every  good 
devotee. 

"The  neophyte  was  then  carefully  trained  in  all  the  arts  that  would  make 
him  useful  to  the  order,  absolute  devotion  to  which  was  his  first  and  last  duty. 
He  usually  left  the  castle  an  accomplished  linguist  and  a  man  qualified  in 
every  way  to  become  a  dangerous  political  agent,  like  the  typical  Jesuit  of  the 
seventeenth  century.  When  Hassan  died,  in  1124,  the  order  was  known  and 
feared  all  over  Western  Asia,  and  for  the  next  century  and  a  half  it  remained 
a  much-dreaded  force. 

"When  Edward  landed  at  Acre,  the  order  had  been  suppressed  for  over 
sixteen  years,  but  its  tenets  and  practices  still  survived;  and  Edward's  enemies 
determined  to  make  use  of  the  agency.  The  Emir  of  Jaffa,  who  knew  that 
the  vigorous  and  able  prince  of  England  was  the  only  one  of  the  Crusaders  to 
be  feared,  got  hold  of  an  unscrupulous  'assassin,'  and  sent  him  with  a  secret 
missive  to  Edward,  at  Acre.  The  missive  held  out  hopes  that  the  Emir  would 
embrace  Christianity  and  ally  himself  to  the  Crusaders.  Edward  granted 
several  interviews  to  the  man,  and  the  negotiations  seemed  to  be  progressing 
favorably. 

"It  was  now  the  month  of  June,  1272,  and  the  sultry  weather  had  affected 
the  king's  health.     Here  at  Acre  he  was  lying  on  his  bed  at  noon,  clad  only 
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in  a  thin,  white  undergarment;  and  the  Emir's  messenger  was  with  him  on 
his  fifth  private  visit.  The  contents  of  the  papers  he,  handed  the  prince  on 
this  occasion  were  of  a  gratifying  nature,  and  he  was  engaged  in  reading  them, 
when  suddenly  the  man,  under  pretense  of  offering  another  paper,  leaned  for- 
ward and  struck  at  Edward  with  his  poinard.  In  parrying  the  blow  Edward 
received  a  gash  on  his  arm,  but  thrust  the  man  aside  with  a  kick  on  the  breast, 
and  when  he  attempted  another  blow,  struck  him  dead  with  a  footstool.  By 
this  time  attendants,  who  had  heard  the  scuffle,  rushed  in,  and  the  prince's 
harper  greatly  disgusted  him  by  knocking  out  the  dead  man's  brains. 

"He  had  the  most  careful  of  nurses  in  his  wife  Eleanor,  but  yet  the 
wound  did  not  heal.  The  physicians  declared  that  the  dagger  had  been 
poisoned,  and  recommended  a  surgical  operation.  To  this  Edward  willingly 
submitted,  but  his  wife,  who  was  not  allowed  to  remain,  was  led  in  tears  from 
the  room,  very  much  excited  and  overcome.  A  fatal  issue  was  feared,  and 
Edward  made  all  preparation  for  death;  but  his  strong  constitution  bore  him 
safely  through.  It  ended,  however,  his  stay  in  the  Holy  Land,  and  by  the 
autumn  he  atid  Eleanor  quitted  it  forever.  They  had  left  two  little  boys 
buried  there,  struck  down  by  the  unfavorable  climate.  On  his  way  home  he 
heard  of  his  father  Henry's  death,  to  whom  he  was  much  attached,  and 
hurried  on  to  England  to  be  crowned." 

"I  thought  Eleanor  sucked  the  poison  from  his  wound,"  said  Eugene. 

"That  is  a  story  told  by  a  Spanish  chronicler,  who  wished  to  glorify  a 
princess  of  his  own  land,  and  might  have  been  true,  so  far  as  Eleanor's  wifely 
devotion  is  concerned.  But  there  is  nothing  of  it  in  the  minute  account  we 
have  of  the  event,  as  recorded  by  those  present  in  Acre  at  the  time." 

VII. 

"Queen  Eleanor  was  much  beloved  in  England  by  every  one,  from  her 
husband  downward.  When  she  died,  near  the  Humber,  in  1290,  on  her  way 
to  join  her  husband,  who  was  in  Scotland,  the  whole  nation  mourned  her. 
Thirteen  richly-carved  crosses  were  erected  at  the  different  stages  where  the 
funeral  cortege  conveying  her  remains  stopped  on  their  way  to  Westminster, 
and  many  of  these  are  still  standing,  fine  pieces  of  stone  carving.  When  you 
see  them,  you  will  remember  how  she  saved,  here  at  Acre,  the  life  of  her 
Crusading  husband.  You  have  been  at  Charing  Station,  in  London,  haven't 
you?" 

"Yes,  sir;  we  took  the  train  at  Charing  Cross  for  Paris,  on  our  way  to 
Egypt,"  said  Philip. 

"Charing is  simply  'chere  reine,'  (' dear  queen,')  the  term  Edward  always 
used  in  speaking  of  his  wife.  It  was  one  of  Eleanor's  crosses  which  gave 
the  name  to  the  locality  in  London.  Her  tomb  is  still  to  be  seen  in  West- 
minster Abbey,  and  her  husband's  is  also  there.     He  lies  under  a  block  of 
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limestone,  said  to  have  been  brought  from  the  Holy  City,  and  to  have  formed 
part  of  the  foundations  of  the  great  Temple." 

By  the  time  this  story  was  finished  it  was  nearly  four  o'clock  in  the  day. 
Meanwhile  the  wind  had  shifted  to  the  north  and  the  waters  of  the  bay 
began  to  rise.     It  was  evident  that  there  would  be  little  pleasure,  and  possi- 
bly some  danger,  in  returning  by  boat.     Mr.  Alison  felt  half  inclined  to  pay 
the  man  off,  but  he  assured  them  it  would  be  all  right;  and  they  were  soon  in 

Haifa,  after  a  quick  run  before  the 
wind. 

In  the  morning  they  struck 
their  tents  and  turned  their  faces 
southward.  Their  route  lay  al- 
most parallel  with  the  railroad, by 
the  banks  of  the  historic  Kishon. 
The  muleteers  and  servants 
were  ordered  to  proceed  to  Tell- 
Keimum  and  to  await  them  there; 
while  they  themselves  hurried  on 
to  Tell-el-Kussis,  from  which  they 
intended  to  ascend  to  El  Muhra- 
kah,  "the  place  of  burning," 
where  Elijah  had  his  celebrated 
contest  with  the  priests  of  Baal. 

The  road  was  smooth  and 
level,  and  an  hour's  quick  pedal- 
ing brought  them  into  Tell-el- 
Kussis.  Abraham  was  not  long 
in  joining  them  with  the  three 
spare  horses.  Leaving  their  bicy- 
cles in  charge  of  an  inn-keeper, 
they  mounted  their  horses,  and 
soon  found  themselves  lifted  high 
Up  and  up  they  wound  their  way  until 
Close  to  them  appeared 


ELEANOR  OF  CASTILE- 

The  brave  and  well-beloved  queen  of  Edward  I.  of  En- 
gland accompanied  her  husband  to  the  Holy  Land,  and  lost 
two  children  there. 


above  the  great  Plain  of  Esdraelon. 

they  came  to  a  ruined  village  called  El  Mansurah. 

the  platform  which  was  the  scene  of  one  of  the  most  dramatic  occurrences 

in  Old  Testament  history. 

"Many  of  the  places  we  have  seen,  and  others  that  we  expect  to  see,  in 
the  Holy  Land,"  said  Mr.  Alison,  "are  not  certainly  the  real  spots  where 
the  events  associated  with  them  took  place.  But  here  almost  undoubtedly 
Elijah  met  the  prophets  of  Baal  and  spent  that  long,  exciting  day  with  them. 
Look  to  the  southeast  across  the  great  plain.  There,  in  the  center  of  a  high 
ridge  connecting  Little  Hermon   with   the  mountains  of  Gilboa,  and  over- 
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looking  the  plain  from  its  eastern  side,  is  the  White  Castle  of  Jezreel,  where 
Ahab  and  Jezebel  held  their  court.  That  wicked  queen  had  in  her  household 
several  hundred  priests  of  Baal;  and  it  is  was  to  them  that  Elijah  presented 
his  challenge.  He  dared  them  to  show  any  sign  that  Baal  was  God;  and 
a  sight  was  chosen  easy  of  access  to  the  people  from  the  plains,  where  a 
test  might  be  made  in  the  presence  of  all  the  people. 

"You  know  what  the  test  was:  'And  Elijah  said  unto  the  prophets  of 
Baal,  Choose  you  one  bullock  for  yourselves,  and  dress  it  first;  for  ye  are 
many;  and  call  on  the  name  of  your  gods,  but  put  no  fire  under.  ' 

uThe  gathering  must  have  taken  place  early  in  the  morning.  The 
priests,  accepting  the  challenge,  took  the  bullock  and  dressed  it  and  called 
on  the  name  of  Baal  until  noon,  saying:  'O,  Baal,  hear  us,'  and  no  voice 
answered  them.  Then  they  redoubled  their  efforts  and  sprang  upon  the 
altar  with  frantic  cries. 

"As  they  grew  more  vociferous,  Elijah  mocked  them  and  taunted 'them 
with  their  want  of  success;  till  in  desperation  they  gashed  themselves  with 
knives  and  lancets,  as  heathen  devotees  are  still  wont  to  do  in  India.  The 
hours  wore  on  till  evening,  and  yet  no  answer  came. 

"It  was  now  Elijah's  turn.  When  the  hour  for  evening  sacrifice  ap- 
proached, he  prepared  his  sacrifice.  The  priests  of  Baal  had  probably  con- 
structed an  altar  for  themselves.  He  chose  a  ruined  altar  that  had  formerly 
been  sacred  to  the  worship  of  Jehovah  and  repairing  it  with  twelve  stones, 
representing  the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel,  he  dug  a  trench  round  about.  And 
after  he  had  put  the  wood  in  order  and  cut  the  bullock  in  pieces  and  laid  it 
on  the  wood,  he  caused  thrice  four  barrels  of  water  to  be  poured  over  the 
whole  until  the  trench  was  filled. M 

"How  could  he  get  the  water  in  such  a  time  of  drought ?M  asked  Philip. 

"Some  think  it  must  have  been  brought  from  the  River  .Kishon;  but 
there  is  a  fountain  close  by  from  which  it  might  have  been  taken.  Elijah 
seems  to  have  given  that  order,  not  from  previous  forethought,  but  on  the 
spur  of  the  moment,  knowing  that  water  was  near.  Four  barrels  did  not 
satisfy  him.  He  repeated  the  quantity  twice  again.  The  use  of  the  water 
merely  added  to  the  effectiveness  of  the  test. 

"Then  he  payed  fervently  to  the  God  of  Abraham,  Isaac  and  Israel,  that 
He  would  vouchsafe  to  show  His  people  at  this  time  that  He  was  the  Lord 
God.  And  the  fire  of  the  Lord  fell  and  consumed  the  burnt  sacrifice,  and 
the  wood,  and  the  stones,  and  the  dust,  and  licked  up  the  water  that  was  in 
the  trench.  And  when  all  the  people  saw  it,  they  fell  on  their  faces;  and 
they  said,  'The  Lord,  he  is  the  God;  The  Lord,  he  is  the  God;' 

"A  dreadful  fate  was  now  in  store  for  the  priests  of  Baal.  Elijah  con- 
ducted them  down  the  hill  to  the  edge  of  the  Kishon,  and  slew  them  there, 
seemingly  with  his  own  hand.     Of  course,  by  this  time  they  were  thoroughly 
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demoralized,  and  were  as  helpless  as  sheep.  The  place  where  we  left  our 
bicycles  is  called  Tell-el-Kussis,  which  signifies  the  Mound  of  the  Priests; 
and  it  is  supposed  that  the  name  was  given  to  it  from  this  tragic  slaughter. 

"After  this  the  company  returned  again  to  the  top  of  the  mountain  to 
eat  of  the  food  prepared  there.  King  Ahab  had  been  present  at  the  slaughter 
of  the  priests,  and  was  now  to  see  the  arrival  of  the  much-longed-for  rain. 

"  At  some  spot  not  far  from  the  altar  the  stern  old  prophet  threw  himself 
on  the  ground  and  prayed  fervently.  Then  he  sent  his  servant  up  to  a  peak 
which  commanded  a  view  of  the  sea — probably  the  peak  of  Esfia  over  there — 
to  look  for  signs  of  rain  coming  from  the  West.  Seven  times  had  the  man  to 
go  on  his  errand  before  he  could  report  the  appearance  of  a  small  cloud  like  a 
man's  hand.     That  was  the  sure  signal  of  an  approaching  storm. 

"As  soon  as  he  brought  this  message,  Elijah  rose  up  and  warned  Ahab 
that  he  had  better  return  to  Jezreel  before  the  rain  should  make  the  roads  im- 
passable. A1iab  descended  the  hill  to  where  his  chariot  was  waiting,  some- 
where on  the  banks  of  the  River  Kishon,  down  below  us,  and  made  all  haste  to 
get  back  to  Jezreel.  The  driving  rain  and  storm  coming  from  the  West  would 
help  tocarrry  him  thither." 

VIII. 

"Notwithstanding  the  extraordinary  exertions  of  the  day,  Elijah  was  able 
to  perform  a  further  feat.  He  girt  up  his  loins,  and  ran  before  the  chariot  of 
the  king,  right  to  the  entrance  of  Jezreel." 

"What  was  the  meaning  of  his  running  like  a  groom  in  that  way?"  in- 
quired Eugene. 

"It  was  done  partly  to  show  that  he  was  again  the  servant  of  the  King  of 
Israel,  now  that  the  power  of  idolatry  had  been  shattered  in  Israel.  He  was 
also  willing  to  act  as  courier  of  the  king.  These  couriers,  generally  two  in 
number,  who  precede  an  Eastern  king  and  clear  the  way  for  him,  have  an 
office  that  is  riot  without  its  dignity.  Elijah's  act  was  not,  in  the  circumstances, 
likely  to  be  considered  undignified.  Again,  he  might  have  so  acted  in  order 
to  show  that  the  spirit  of  the  Lord  was  upon  him.  It  was  an  extraordinary 
physical  feat;  as  I  have  said,  after  such  a  day's  labors,  Elijah,  with  his  long 
hair  and  magnificent  physique,  reminds  me  of  Samson.  No  wonder  the 
Crusading  knight-monks  took  him  as  their  model  of  piety,  endurance  and 
prowess. 

"When  he  got  to  the  gates  of  Jezreel  he  turned  aside.  He  had  no  place 
among  those  who  dwell  in  king's  houses  and  wear  soft  raiment. 

"The  place  we  are  looking  at  has  remained  a  sacred  spot  ever  since. 
The  historian  Tacitus  tells  us  of  a  visit  which  Vespasian  made  to  it:  'Between 
Syria  and  Judaea  stands  a  mountain  known  by  the  name  of  Mt.  Carmel,  on 
the  top  of  which  a  god  is  worshiped,  under  no  other  title  than  that  of  the 
place,  and,  according  to  the  ancient  usage,  without  a  temple  or  even  a  statue. 
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An  altar  is  erected  in  the  open  air,  and  there  adoration  is  made  to  the 
presiding  deity.  On  this  spot  Vespasian  offered  a  sacrifice. '  Vespasian  after- 
ward proceeded  to  Caesarea,  probably  by  the  Roman  road  which  used  to  skirt 
the  southeastern  base  of  the  mountain. 

"It  is  still  a  sacred  spot  to  Jews,  Moslems,  Druses;  and  even  Bedawin 
Arabs  associate  it  with  the  extraordinary  doings  of  Mar  Elyas.  But  we  must 
now  be  returning." 

Eugene  begged  to  be  allowed  to  climb  up  the  peak,  so  that  he  might  have 
the  same  view  as  Elijah's  servant.  As  the  others  were  equally  anxious,  the 
attendants  were  requested  to  follow. 

When  they  reached  the  top  and  had  drunk  in  the  view,  Abraham  pro- 
posed that  they  should  take  dinner  at  the  Latin  Monastery  near,  and  return  to 
Tell-el-Kussis  in  the  cool  of  the  evening.  This  proposition  was  acceptable  to 
all.  And  so  they  spent  a  whole  day  on  Carmel,  "even  unto  the  time  of  the 
evening  sacrifice." 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

Three  Days  With  Laurence  Oliphant  on  Carmel. 

"J  WISH  to  pay  a  visit  to  the  cemetery,"  said  Mr.  Alison,  next  morning,  to 
1  the  boys.  "Let  us  get  a  few  flowers,  for  a  friend  lies  buried  there." 
The  quiet  little  Friedhof  of  Haifa,  which  lies  to  the  west  of  the  settlement, 
was  soon  reached.  It  had  all  the  attractiveness  of  a  carefully-tended  garden. 
Mr.  Alison,  after  some  little  search,  found  the  headstone  he  was  seeking, 
which  bore  the  name  of  "Alice,  wife  of  Laurence  Oliphant." 

"When  I  was  in  this  neighborhood,  ten  years  ago,"  he  remarked,  "I 
made  the  acquaintance  of  one  of  the  finest  men  of  his  generation — Laurence 
Oliphant.  He  was  living  at  the  time  on  the  top  of  Carmel,  in  summer  quarters, 
and  I  went  there  to  call  upon  him.  He  and  his  wife  received  me  with  wonder- 
ful hospitality,  and  I  spent  three  of  the  happiest  days  of  my  life  in  their 
company." 

"You  are  looking  at  Sidi  Alice's  tomb,"  said  a  voice  behind  them. 

They  turned  to  observe  the  speaker.  He  was  a  Druse,  with  coal-black 
hair  and  beard.  On  his  head  was  the  kerchief,  bound  with  black  cord, 
known  as  the  kufeyeh,  and  giving  so  picturesque  an  appearance  to  the  native 
dress.  His  robe  was  striped  red  and  white,  the  usual  Druse  colors.  On  his 
cheek,  naturally  of  an  olive  tint,  he  had  daubed  some  rouge,  and  his  eyes 
shone  with  an  artificial  brightness.  But  as  these  accessories  to  the  toilet  are 
indulged  in  by  many  men  of  the  Druse  race,  they  denoted  nothing  peculiar 
in  his  case. 

"You  knew  her,  then?"  exclaimed  Mr.  Alison. 

"Ah,  yes;  I  did  know  her  very  well.  And  how  we  loved  the  kind  and 
noble  lady,  everyone  of  us!  When  she  died,  she  was  more  missed  than  if  all 
the  Sheikhs  on  Jebel  Kurmel  had  been  slain.  I  helped  to  line  her  grave  with 
leaves,  and  often  come  to  visit  the  place.  She  was  a  beautiful,  good  lady. 
The  American  Consul  cut  her  name  on  this  stone  with  his  own  hands." 

The  man  spoke  with  evident  emotion,  as  of  some  one  whom  he  had  sin- 
cerely loved. 

"I  don't  wonder  that  the  people  were  so  fond  of  her,"  remarked  Mr. 
Alison,  as  they  turned  away  to  take  their  seats  on  some  stones  lying  a  short 
distance  off.     "Let  me  tell  you  all  about  my  visit  to  them." 

I. 
"I  had  been  spending  the  Sabbath  at  Haifa,  where  I  had  arrived  by  boat 
from  Beirut.     A  mutual  friend  had  given  me  a  letter  of  introduction  to  Mr. 
Oliphant,  and  on  Monday  morning  I  hired  a  donkey  and  made  my  way  up 
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the  ridge  there;  a  .good  deal  of  a  scramble.  But  the  donkeys  here  are  sure- 
footed animals,  and  I  could  trust  them.  The  encampment  was  on  the  very 
summit  of  the  whole  range,  and  close  to  the  Druse  village  of  Esfia,  and  the 
journey  took  me  over  three  hours.  It  was  a  broiling  August  day,  and  I  felt 
pleased  when,  at  length,  I  came  in  sight  of  my  destination. 

4 'The  encampment  consisted  of  two  tents.     One  was  an  ordinary  Euro- 
pean tent  of  white  canvas,  such  as  one  is  accustomed  to  see;    the   other 
resembled  a  long  booth  or  shooting  gallery.     Its  sides  were  of  plain  wood, 
and  stretched  back  about  thirty-five 
feet.     It   measured   about  ten   feet 
crosswise,  and  the  entrance  was  hung 
with  gaily-colored  mats,  drawn  up 
to  admit  the  breeze.     The  roof  was 
of  black  camel's  hair,  the  material 
of   the   ordinary  Bedawin    tent. 
Branches  of  the  bay  tree,  green  with 
leaves,  had  been  heaped  upon  this  to 
keep  it  cool. 

uAt  this  booth-like  entrance, 
enjoying  the  breeze  from  the  sea, 
sat  my  host,  a  man  with  high  brow 
and  long,  silky  beard.  He  was  writ- 
ing busily,  but  when  he  saw  me  ap- 
proach he  sprang  to  his  feet  and 
greeted  me  heartily.  The  perusal 
of  the  letter  I  brought  did  not  dimin- 
ish his  welcome.  He  insisted  on 
my  spending  the  best  part  of  the 
week  with  them.  Their  guest 
chamber  was  in  neither  tent,  but  was 
an  underground  vault  close  by,  in 
which  a  native  Christian  had  lived. 
No  one  could  tell  how  old  it  was; 
its  history  was  lost.  But  it  was  a 
delightfully   cool   place   to   rest  in. 

"  'This  is  where  we  take  our  siesta  every  day,'  said  Mr.  Oliphantas  he  left 
me  to  unpack  my  valise.     'It's  a  capital  place  to  sleep  in.'  " 

"Usually  the  single-room  houses  of  the  natives  of  Syria  are  unpleasant, 
from  two  causes.  In  the  first  place,  they  use  manure  as  fuel,  which  leaves 
that  acrid  odor  clinging  to  everything,  of  which  you  have  complained,  and 
which  is  always  disagreeable  to  Westerners.  Again,  fleas  and  other  insects 
abound  to  an  unlimited  extent.     But  my  host  had  taken  care  to  rid  the  place 
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of  both  of   these  drawbacks,  and  so  no  bodily  discomfort  detracted  from  the 
supreme  pleasure  of  my  visit.' ' 

II. 

"Few  men  living,  as  I  knew,  had  been  through  so  much  adventure  as  my 
host,  and  no  man  who  had  seen  so  much  could  describe  what  he  had  seen  so 
well.  It  almost  took  my  breath  away  to  think  of  all  the  places  where  he  had 
been,  and  what  thrilling  scenes  he  had  witnessed.     And  I  was  actually  to 

have   the   opportunity  of   hearing 
much  of  it  from  his  own  lips! 

iAAt   luncheon   I   met  several 
other  guests,   who    had    come   to 
*pend  most   of  the   summer. 
Three  of  these  were  Americans 
from  the  shores  of  Lake  Erie, 
who  had  belonged  to  the 
Harris  settlement  at  Broc- 
ton.     This  was  a  religious 
community,   something 
like   the   Brook  Farm   of 
Hawthorne  and 
Emerson.  Its  head 
m  was  a  Mr.  Thomas 

Lake  Harris,  in 
whose  religious  di- 
rection Mr.  Oli- 
phant  at  one  time 
implicitly  trusted. 
Indeed ,  he  threw  up 
a   brilliant   parlia- 

From  a  portrait  in  the  "Life  of  Laurence  Oliphant, '*  by  Mrs.  Margaret  Oliphant,  . 

by  kind  permission  of  Messrs.  Harper  &  Brothers.    This  highly  accomplished  man  mentary    Career     in 

was  born  in  Capetown  in  Africa,  where  his  father  was  attorney-general.    As  a  pri-  London  ^    become 
vate  traveler,  member  of  the  British  diplomatic  service,  and  correspondent  of  the 

London  Times,  he  saw  more  of  the  world  at  large  than  perhaps  any  man  of  the  cent-  a  simple  laborer  On 

ury.    He  was  of  a  profoundly  religious  turn  of  miud.    For  many  years  he  lived  in  .  «    •  e 
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Palestine,  at  Haifa. 


near 


Chautauqua,  and 
his  mother,  Lady  Oliphant,  accompanied  him.  One  of  these  old  Brocton 
people  was  a  cheery,  honest-faced  little  Irishwoman,  called  Mrs.  Malo- 
ney,  who  had  formerly  assisted  Lady  Oliphant  in  her  laundry  work  on 
the  farm.  The  other  two  were  an  elderly  clergyman  and  his  wife,  who  had 
been  faithful  field-workers  on  the  farm,  and  continued  their  labors  on  the 
soil  of  Palestine.  The  old  gentleman  had  done  several  hours'  hoeing  that 
very  morning. 
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"The  conversation  turned  on  the  Brocton  life,  which  was  familiar  to  so 
many  of  the  company.  They  had  all  striven  to  lead  a  life  like  that  of  Christ, 
on  a  basis  of  unselfishness  and  simple,  honest  work." 

44  4I  used  to  cadge  strawberries,  do  you  know,'  said  Mr.  Oliphant,  'on  the 
stations  of  the  Big  Four  line,  from  Buffalo  to  Cleveland.  We  raised  the  straw, 
berries  on  the  farm,  and  I  was  considered  the  best  one  to  do  the  selling.'  " 

41  Were  you  married  at  the  time?  said  I,  turning  to  Mrs.  Oliphant,  a 
lady  of  singular  refinement  of 
feature  and   gentleness  of  de- 
meanor. ' ' 

41  *0  yes,'  was  the  reply; 
cwe  went  out  to  Brocton  imme- 
diately after  our  marriage  in 
London,  and  I  also  took  part 
in  the  farm  duties.  Then  I 
went  west  to  California,  to  an- 
other community  there.  We 
were  simply  trying  to  "live 
the  life." 

44  It  was  the  Jewish  perse- 
cutions in  Southwestern  Rus- 
sia, I  believe,  that  finally 
brought  you  here." 

444It  was,'  replied  Mrs. 
Oliphant.  4The  Russian  peas- 
antry, who  in  this  were  helped, 
and  certainly  were  not  hindered, 
by  the  State  officials,  had  been 
making  life  intolerable  for  the 
poor  Jews.  Their  pitiful  case 
began  to  excite  compassion  in 
London,  and  a  fund  was  started  with  a  view  of  helping  them  to  emigrate. 
Of  course,  the  first  thing  to  be  done  was  to  obtain  a  suitable  locality  to 
colonize.  My  husband  has  always  believed  in  the  immense  possibilities  of 
the  north  of  Palestine,  if  only  industry  and  capital  could  be  brought  together 
under  favorable  conditions.'  " 

"'That's  just  it,'  he  broke  in.  4At  one  time  here  on  Mt.  Carmel 
there  were  hundreds  of  flourishing  villages  and  hamlets,  and  the  whole  place 
must  have  bloomed  like  a  garden.  The  same  physical  conditions  still 
remain.'  " 

44  4The  committee  who  had  charge  of  the  London  fund,  knowing  Mr.  Oli- ' 
phant's  keen  interest  in  Palestine,  his  acquaintance  with  Russian  Jews,  and 
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also  his  association  with  industrial  enterprises,  intrusted  him  with  the  work 
of  planting  Jewish  settlements  hefe.  We  had  to  get  the  Sultan's  consent,  and 
spent  a  whole  winter  in  Constantinople,  striving  to  overcome  delays  and  ob- 
structions.    And  the  results  have   unfortunately,  notwithstanding  our  efforts, 

been  scattered  and 
meager.  So  far  as  it 
was  a  big  colonization 
scheme,  it  has  failed.'  " 
44  To  what  cause 
do  you  chiefly  ascribe 
the  failure?  I  asked." 

'"Well,  to  begin 
with,  the  Jewish  emi- 
grants are  not  hardy 
laborers,  but  rather 
fitted  for  indoor 
pursuits  or  for  ped- 
dling. They  lack  the 
necessary  grit.  But 
still,  something  has 
been  done,  and  my  hus- 
band and  I  have  by  no 
means  given  up  the 
hope  of  a  restoration  of  the  Jews  to  their  own  Holy  Land.  Settlements  are 
springing  up  here  and  there,  and  great  results  may  follow  in  course  of  time.'  n 

III. 

"That  evening,  after  we  had  finished  dinner,  Mr.  Oliphant  took  me  to 
a  favorite  spot  of  his,  in  order  to  show  me  the  beauties  of  the  landscape. 
The  sun  was  setting  in  glory  in  the  purple  Mediterranean,  and  an  equal 
glory  of  gold  bathed  the  mountains  of  Syria,  which  bounded  the  horizon 
eastward. 

l<  'Look  northwest/  he  said,  'and  there,  six  miles  off,  curves  the  Bay  of 
Acre,  with  the  town  itself  glistening  white  in  the  distance.  Southwest — you 
must  swing  round — the  Mediterranean,  seven  miles  distant,  breaks  upon  the 
beach  that  bounds  the  Plain  of  Sharon.  Here — take  this  glass— don't  you 
easily  make  out  the  lines  of  the  old  port  of  Caesarea?  Then  look  southward 
and  you  have  the  confused  hills  of  Samaria,  with  the  rounded  summits  of  Ebal 
and  Gerizim.  Beyond  them,  glowing  in  sunset  colors,  are  the  highlands  of 
Gilead;  while  nearer  still,  across  the  Plain  of  Esdraelon,  are  Mt.  Gilboa, 
Little  Hermon,  Mt.  Tabor,  and  the  Nazareth  range.  Can  you  make  out 
any  of  the  houses  of  Nazareth?' 

u  Yes,  I  can,  I  replied,  three  at  least." 
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u  'Behind  them  towers  Mt.  Hermon — what  a  prospect!  I  do  not  know 
anywhere  in  the  world  that  the  eye  can  feast  on  a  panorama  so  wonderfully 
interesting.'  " 

IV. 

"  'You  know,  I've  been  a  rolling  stone,'  remarked  Mr.  Oliphant,  as  we 
sat  one  afternoon  at  the  entrance  of  the  large  tent  where  I  had  first  seen  him. 
'I  was  born  at  Capetown  in  Africa,  where  my  father  was  attorney-general. 
Both  he  and  my  mother  were  Scotch.  The  most  of  my  early  education  I 
received  in  England,  but  when  still  a  lad  I  had  the  pleasure  of  spending  two 
years  on  the  Continent  of  Europe,  traveling  with  my  father,  who  had  become 
governor  of  Ceylon  and  was  enjoying  his  only  holiday.  That  was  a  splendid 
experience,  for  the  days  of  traveling  in  a  great  family  vehicle  were  not  yet 
over.  Italy  at  that  time  was  still  under  the  heel  of  Austria.  I  remember 
seeing  Pope  Pio  Nono  give  his  blessing  to  a  number  of  Italian  volunteers 
who  were  leaving  for  Lombardy  to  fight  the  Austrians. 

"  'At  the  end  of  this  two  years'  travel  I  returned  with  my  father  to  Ceylon, 
where  I  practiced  as  a  barrister  and  saw  a  good  deal  of  the  ins  and  outs  of 
Eastern  life.  The  big  game  of  Ceylon  furnished  me  with  fine  hunting;  many 
an  exciting  hour  have  I  spent  in  the  jungles  there.  I  crossed  over  to  India 
with  a  native  prince  and  got  some  splendid  elephant  hunting  in  the  north  of 
India.     The  first  book  I  wrote  gave  an  account  of  this  little  expedition.'  " 

"That  was  before  the  mutiny,  wasn't  it?  I  remarked." 

"  'Nine  or  ten  years  before.  As  it  chanced,  I  was  in  Calcutta  during 
the  mutiny,  with  Lord  Elgin,  who  was  detained  there  when  on  his  mission 
to  China  and  Japan.  My  first  introduction,  by  the  way,  to  public  life  was  at 
Washington,  your  capital.  Lord  Elgin  was  then  governor-general  of  Can- 
ada, and  paid  a  visit  to  Washington  to  negotiate  a  commercial  treaty  between 
the  colony  and  the  United  States.  This  gave  me  an  opportunity  of  meeting 
all  your  distinguished  men — Lincoln,  Jefferson  Davis,  Sumner,  and  others. 
I  particularly  remember  Senator  Toombs  of  Georgia.  He  was  a  fierce 
Southerner;  a  very  eloquent  speaker,  too,  as  I  remember.  He  spoke  in  pri- 
vate much  in  the  same  manner  as  in  public.  At  one  of  the  dinners  we 
attended,  he  took  advantage  of  a  pause  in  the  conversation  to  turn  to  Lord 
Elgin  and  declare,  with  emphasis: 

"  'Yes,  my  Lord,  we  are  about  to  relume  the  torch  of  liberty  upon  the 
altar  of  slavery.' 

"  'Whereupon  our  hostess,  with  a  winning  smile,  and  in  the  most  silvery 
accents  imaginable,  said: 

"  'Oh,  I  am  so  glad  to  hear  you  say  that  again,  Senator;  for  I  told  my 
husband  you  had  made  use  of  the  expression  to  me  yesterday,  and  he  said 
you  would  not  have  talked  such  nonsense  to  anybody  but  a  woman.' 
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u  'We  got  the  treaty  through,  and  it  held  for  fourteen  years.  I  was 
greatly  interested  at  the  time  in  your  Southern  life,  and  a  few  years  later  I 
visited  New  Orleans.  Walker,  the  filibuster,  was  just  then  busy  in  Nica- 
ragua, and  I  was  foolish  enough  to  enlist  as  a  volunteer  at  New  Orleans;  but 
our  vessel  was  stopped  by  a  British  man-of-war,  and  I  had  to  return  home.' 

"But  weren't  you  in  the  Crimean  war?  I  put  in." 

44  4Oh,  yes;  I  saw  a  great  deal  of  the  fighting  in  the  Crimea.  It  was  not 
my  first  visit  to  that  peninsula,  for  I  had  traveled  there  with  a  companion  the 
year  before  the  war  broke  out,  and  wrote  a  book  about  it.  I  met  Chinese 
Gordon  in  the  trenches  there.  By-the-bye,  did  you  see  him  when  he  was  in 
Syria?     He  paid  me  a  visit  here  at  Haifa,  coming  over  from  Jerusalem.'  " 

"I  replied  I  had  not,  and.  the  thought  passed  through  my  mind  how 
interesting  the  meeting  must  have  been.  The  two  men  were  unique;  a  com- 
bination of  saint  and  hero;  as  devotedly  religious  as  Samuel,  from  their 
youth  up;  as  brave  and  fond  of  adventure  as  Daniel  Boone  himself,  and  as 
kind  and  humbly  unselfish  as  any  hard- worked  city  missionary." 

44  cIt  was  my  third  meeting,  and  I  fear  it  will  be  my  last,'  said  Mr.  Oli- 
phant.  4He  is  sure  to  meet  the  fate  of  Palmer  and  Gill,  and  get  murdered  by 
these  wild  Arabs  of  the  Upper  Nile.  What  a  fine  man  he  is — a  Christian 
right  through.  I  particularly  remember  one  statement  he  made.  We  were 
talking  of  prayer  and  the  life  of  the  spirit,  and  he  remarked  with  singular 
earnestness:  "We  can  keep  a  continual  telegraphic  communication  with 
Him  that  is  our  strength."  The  remark  seemed  to  sum  up  the  whole  man; 
he  always  looked  as  if  he  were  obeying  orders  direct  from  heaven. 

"  'It  was  in  China  we  met  for  the  second  time.  You  know  I  was  in 
China  and  Japan  with  Lord  Elgin  in  1857,  and  afterwards  returned  to  the 
latter  country  as  secretary  of  legation.' 

44  Yes,  I  have  read  your  book  on  Lord  Elgin's  mission  to  these  countries, 
I  replied." 

44  'Look  there!'  and  he  showed  me  the  fingers  of  his  left  hand,  three  of 
which  had  been  permanently  injured  by  some  accident.  4I  got  that  wound 
from  a  Japanese  swordsman,  who  nearly  killed  me  in  1861.  One  night  a 
number  of  foreign-hating  conspirators  entered  the  temple  at  Shinagawa, 
which  we  were  occupying  at  the  time.  I  had  only  a  riding-whip  to 
defend  myself  with,  and  he  would  certainly  have  cut  me  down,  hadn't  a 
beam  which  crossed  the  passage  where  we  met  received  all  the  more  serious 
blows.      But  he  lamed  my  hand  beyond  cure.'  " 

V. 

44You  seem  always  to  have  turned  up  when  there  was  any  fighting  on 
hand,  I  remarked.     Didn't  you  meet  with  Garibaldi?" 
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"  'That  was  before  I  went  to  Japan/  he  replied.  'Yes,  I  was  with  Gari- 
baldi in  1860,  and  slept  in  King  Bomba's  luxurious  bed  when  the  Revolu- 
tionists captured  his  palace  at  Caserta.  Garibaldi  was  a  very  simple,  honest 
fellow.  I  was  also  in  Poland  during  the  insurrection  of  1863,  and  saw 
a  good  deal  of  the  fighting.  What  cruel  massacreing  there  was!  Then  I 
was  present  at  the  battle  which  decided  the  war  in  Denmark,  a  few  months 
later.  But  one  of  my  most  interesting  experiences  was  an  interview  I  had  at 
Trieste  with  Maximilian  of  Austria,  just  before  he  sailed  on  his  ill-fated  ex- 
pedition to  Mexico.  He  asked  me  about  the  country,  and  my  opinion  of  the 
prospects  of  the  expedition.  I  warned  him  against  proceeding,  knowing  the 
fierce  temper  of  the  men  and  parties  he  had  to  deal  with;  but  it  was  of  no 
use.  He  arrived  in  Mexico  in  June,  and  met  at  last  the  very  fate  which  I 
had  feared. 

"  'The  next  fifteen  years  of  my  life  I  spent  mostly  in  America  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  community  at  Brocton.  But  I  got  to  see  the  Franco-Prussian  war 
— I  was  in  the  thick  of  it,  as  war  correspondent  of  the  London  Times. 
Finally  I  have  drifted  here  and  am  happy  with  my  little  community/" 

"Do  you  attach  any  particular  virtue  to  the  soil  of  Palestine?  I  inquired. 
Is  life  here  more  to  you  than  life  at  Brocton?" 

"  'Places  in  themselves  have  no  great  sacredness  for  me;  it  is  the  memory 
of  the  people  who  have  inhabited  them  that  gives  them  interest.  Life  was 
as  sacred  to  me  at  Brocton  as  here  in  Carmel.  It  is  the  life  of  the  spirit, 
which  is  bound  to  no  place,  that  has  real  value.  I  can  be  as  near  Christ 
here  as  in  Jerusalem,  and  he  was  as  near  me,  I  hope,  in  Brocton.  My 
mother  is  buried  in  California,  but  the  site  of  her  grave  matters  nothing — 
she  is  always  with  me  in  spirit.  I  cannot  say  I  get  any  spiritual  good  in 
visiting  Jerusalem  or  Nazareth,  and  yet  this  land  does  inspire  me.  For  it 
sets  in  motion  the  long,  long  thoughts.'  " 

VI. 

"One  morning,  as  we  were  taking  a  walk  eastward  along  the  top  of  the 
ridge  to  Dalieh,  we  came  to  a  spot  where  there  was  a  particularly  fine  open 
view  of  the  Plain  of  Esdraelon. 

"The  land  runs  down  very  rapidly  toward  the  Jordan  Valley,  I  remarked. 
Do  you  know  how  high  the  water-shed  is  between  the  eastern  and  western 
slope  of  the  plain?" 

"  4Only  a  hundred  and  fifty-seven  feet  above  sea-level;  but  over  fourteen 
hundred  feet  above  the  level  of  the  Dead  Sea  at  the  foot  of  the  Jordan  Valley. 
General  Gordon,  when  he  was  here,  seemed  greatly  taken  with  a  scheme 
that  has  lately  been  proposed.  Some  English  capitalists  are  planning  a  big 
engineering  undertaking:  to  connect  the  Mediterranean  with  the  Dead  Sea 
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by  digging  a  trench  through  this  plain  before  us.     It  would  not  require  a  very- 
deep  cutting.'  " 

"That  would  flood  a  pretty  large  extent  of  country,  I  remarked;  it  is  a 
bold  scheme." 

"  'Of  course,  it  would  wipe  out  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  which  is  eight  hundred 
feet  below  ocean  level,  as  well  as  the  Dead  Sea.  Stretching  from  Lebanon 
to  the  Arabian  desert  there  would  be  a  great  inland  sea,  ninety  miles  long, 
and  quite  narrow  for  most  of  the  way.'  " 

"But  what  use  would  it  serve?  I  asked." 

u  cIt  would  be  necessary  to  dig  another  canal  a  hundred  and  fifty  miles 
long  to  connect  the  new  inland  sea  with  the  Red  Sea.  This  route  would 
supersede  the  Suez  Canal  route,  and  provide  a  better  way  to  India.  Haifa 
would  then  take  the  place  of  Port  Sa'id.'  " 

"And  do  you  believe  it  practicable?  I  inquired." 

"  'Gordon,  who  was  trained  as  an  engineer,  believed  it  to  be  quite  practi- 
cable; but  I  am  very  doubtful  myself.  The  highest  level  across  the  Arabian 
desert  would  be  about  seven  hundred  feet,  which  is  not  insurmountable.  But 
even  if  engineering  difficulties  are  removed,  there  remain  political  and 
religious  objections.  As  British  financiers  would  have  to  furnish  the  funds, 
French  and  Russian  statesmen  would  become  jealous.  By  the  way,  Gordon 
had  an  odd  religious  argument  in  its  favor.'  " 

"What  was  that?  I  asked  with  some  curiosity." 

"He  opened  his  Bible — he  was  a  very  close  Bible  student — and  turned  to 
the  forty-seventh  chapter  of  Ezekiel.  He  then  read  me  the  passage  which 
foretells  the  time  when  fishers  will  stand  upon  the  sea-shore  from  Engadi 
even  unto  En-eglaim,  and  catch  the  same  species  of  fish  as  are  found  in  the 
Great  Sea. 

"Most  people,  I  remarked,  would  look  upon  it  as  a  sacrilege  to  wipe  out 
Capernaum  and  Tiberias  and  Jericho,  and  the  other  sights  so  familiar  in 
Bible  stories.     I  for  one  should  be  sorry  to  see  it  done." 

"  'I  consider  the  scheme  impracticable,  as  I  remarked  before,'  said  Mr. 
Oliphant.  'But  this  is  the  era  of  wonderful  schemes,  and  there  is  no  saying 
what  may  happen.'  " 

VII. 

"What  fact  strikes  you  most  in  living  among  the  people  here,  I 
inquired,  as  we  left  Dalieh." 

"  'The  strange  mixture  of  races,'  he  answered,  without  any  hesitation. 
'Here  are  Druses;  at  Haifa  there  are  quiet  German  colonists;  down  at  Caes- 
area  there  are  Moslem  Slavs,  who  have  emigrated  from  the  southern  provinces 
of  Austria;  nearer  still  are  Roumanian  Jews;  then  there  are  African  negroes, 
and  Bedawins;  and  across  at  the  foot  of  Hermon,  yonder,  some  Circassian 
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colonists.  All  these  are  in  addition  to  the  native  laborers.  The  Turkish 
government  is  becoming  very  suspicious  in  respect  to  all  this  colonizing.' •" 

4 'Do  the  colonists  get  on  well  together?  I  inquired." 

"  'Most  of  them  do,  very  fairly  well,'  was  the  reply.  'But  the  Circas- 
sians are  still  fond  of  a  little  freebooting,  and  have  twice  attacked  peaceful 
travelers  from  Haifa.  Just  a  short  time  ago  the  second  attack  occurred.  Two 
of  the  Haifa  colonists  started  one  evening  for  Nazareth.  One  of  them,  who 
was  ahead  of  the  other,  expecting  to  be  shortly  overtaken,  had  reached  a  point 
not  above  four  miles  distant  from  Haifa,  when  a  Circassian  rode  past  him, 
wishing  him  good-evening.  The  German  returned  the  salute,  but  his  sus- 
picions were  roused  by  the  man's  manner,  and  he  got  his  revolver  ready. 
Almost  immediately  after  he  heard  a  whistle,  the  man,  who  had  passed  him, 
turned  sharply  back  and  two  others  sprang  upon  him  from  an  ambush  by  the 
roadside,  where  they  had  been  concealed.  Oneof  them  seized  his  horses'  heads, 
while  the  other  began  cutting  the  traces.  The  teamster  instantly  jumped 
from  the  box,  and,  unwilling  to  shoot  before  it  was  absolutely  necessary,  closed 
with  one  of  the  robbers,  striking  at  him  with  the  butt  of  his  pistol.  He  was, 
however,  nearly  overpowered,  and  had  just  time,  as  he  saw  his  adversary 
draw  a  knife,  to  send  a  bullet  through  him.  At  this  moment  he  received 
a  severe  blow  on  the  back  from  one  of  the  other  men,  who  rushed  to  the 
assistance  of  his  comrade,  but  the  German,  who  was  an  old  soldier  and  had 
been  through  the  Franco-German  campaign,  was  a  quick  shot,  and  knocked 
this  man  over  with  the  second  barrel.  At  this  moment  a  fourth  Circassian 
appeared  on  the  scene.  Fortunately,  the  attacking  party  were  armed  only 
with  knives.  The  two  remaining  Circassians,  seeing  that  two  of  their  num- 
ber were  disposed  of,  began  to  drag  off  their  bodies,  it  being  a  first  principle 
of  their  warfare  to  carry  off  their  dead.  This  gave  the  German,  who  was 
scarcely  able  to  raise  himself  from  the  ground,  a  chance  to  fire  two  more  shots 
but,  as  it  seemed  at  the  time,  without  effect;  and  the  two  Circassians,  throwing 
the  bodies  of  their  companions  over  their  horses,  made  off. 

"  'As  it  turned  out,  one  was  already  dead,  another  died  that  very  night 
of  his  wounds,  and  a  third  was  hit  in  the  leg.  .  The  German  was  able  to 
continue  his  journey  to  Nazareth,  and  soon  recovered  from  his  bruises.'  " 

"Will  it  cause  a  blood  feud?  I  asked.  It  would  certainly  do  so  among 
the  Arabs." 

"  'I  think  not  in  this  case,  judging  from  my  knowledge  of  the  habits  of 
the  Circassians,  with  whom  I  spent  a  holiday  a  number  of  years  ago.  Though 
they  are  a  lawless  and  thieving  set  of  colonists,  they  have  their  good  qualities, 
and  are  not  particularly  revengeful.'  " 

"You  are  not  very  sanguine,  as  I  gather,  over  schemes  for  Jewish  coloni- 
zation, I  remarked  to  him." 
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"  'Not  sanguine  exactly,  and  yet  not  despondent.  The  Jew  will  never  be 
a  farmer  to  compete  with  the  energetic  American  or  Canadian.  But,  happily, 
he  has  no  such  neighbors  to  compete  with,  for  here  are  only  ignorant  and 
indolent  fellaheen,  to  whom  the  Jew  is  completely  superior.  The  Agricult- 
ural College  near  Jaffa  is  now  beginning  to  do  good  work  in  educating  youths 
as  intelligent  farmers.  It  has  at  last  begun  to  pay,  and  exports  shrubs,  fruits 
and  vegetables.     There  are  now  nine  Jewish  colonies  in  Palestine.'  " 

VIII. 
The  Two  Heroes. 

The  two  boys  had  been  greatly  interested  in  this  account  of  Oliphant  and 
Gordon,  and  were  anxious  to  hear  more. 

"Was  Oliphant  a  great  fighter?"  asked  Eugene.  "Did  he  kill  many 
men?" 

"I  do  not  think  he  ever  shed  any  human  blood,  either  in  self-defense  or 
otherwise,"  replied  Mr.  Alison.  "On  one  occasion,  during  the  Crimean  war, 
he  was  nearly  hit  by  a  bullet,  and  could  have  picked  off  his  assailant,  for  he 
was  a  good  shot — but  he  let  the  gun  drop  after  taking  sight.  In  Japan  he 
had  only  his  riding- whip  to  defend  himself  with  when  the  desperado  attacked 
him  in  the  Shinagawa  temple.  And  here  in  Syria  he  always  went  about 
unarmed.  Few  men  have  been  so  often  under  fire  who  could  show  the  same 
record." 

"But  Gordon  was  a  great  fighter,"  urged  Eugene.  . 

"There  again  you  are  mistaken.  In  China,  as  general  of  the  ever- victo- 
rious army,  he  carried  about  with  him  nothing  but  a  cane.  Both  Oliphant 
and  Gordon  had  a  horror  of  taking  human  life;  and  yet  both  were  perfectly 
courageous  and  calm  in  the  midst  of  drawn  swords  and  whistling  bullets.  It 
takes  a  great  deal  to  understand  the  wonderful  beauty  of  their  lives;  so  high- 
minded,  so  near  to  Christ,  and  living  on  his  words,  so  interested  in  everything 
human,  so  able  to  direct  men  and  to  make  them  obey  them,  and  at  the  same 
time  so  humble." 
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CHAPTER  X. 
Megiddo  and  Armageddon. 

THEIR  tents  had  been  pitched  for  the  night  close  to  the  Mound  of  the 
Priests;  and  so  strong  an  impression  had  the  tragic  story  made  upon 
Eugene's  mind  that  his  sleep  was  troubled  with  horrid  dreams.  A  great  and 
terrible  form  seemed  to  stand  aloft,  wielding  a  mighty  sword,  and  to  mow 
down  crouching  figures,  who  shrieked  and  gibbered  in  the  darkness.  At 
length  he  woke  with  a  start  and  a  cry.  The  rain  was  pattering  on  the  roof 
of  the  tent,  and  the  unusual  sound  had  helped  to  suggest  the  dream  which 
had  disturbed  him.  It  was  the  only  rain  they  were  to  be  troubled  with 
in  all  their  travels. 

Next  morning,  as  the  road  was  somewhat  damp  and  muddy,  Mr.  Alison 
proposed  that  they  should  ride  back  a  mile  or  so  and  study  the  very  interest- 
ing topography  of  the  district. 

"You  will  notice,"  he  said,  "how  narrow  the  Valley  of  the  Kishon  is  at 
this  point.  The  stream  goes  right  up  against  the  side  of  the  mountain,  leav- 
ing scarcely  any  space  for  the  road.  Even  on  the  right  bank,  as  you  see, 
the  railway  has  to  cut  through  the  spur  of  this  hill.  This  makes  the  place 
very  important  from  a  military  point  of  view.  A  small  army  holding  the 
pass  could  easily  resist  a  much  larger  force  making  its  way  to  the  coast." 

They  rode  for  over  a  mile  close  by  the  stream,  until  they  were  right 
across  from  a  great  tell  or  mound. 

"That  is  Harosheth,"  said  Mr.  Alison,  pointing  to  the  double-peaked  hill. 

"It  was  the  headquarters  of  Sisera,  captain  of  the  Canaanite  armies. 
His  master,  Jabin,  King  of  the  Canaanites,  had  his  capital  away  to  the  north, 
near  Lake  Merom.  At  this  time  the  different  tribes  of  the  children  of  Israel 
were  establishing  themselves  from  L,aish  in  the  north  to  Beersheba  in  the 
south,  and  dispossessing  the  Canaanite  inhabitants. 

"The  Canaanites  were  naturally  anxious  to  break  up  this  aggressive 
nation,  and  it  was  the  policy  of  King  Jabin  and  his  general  to  occupy  the 
Plain  of  Esdraelon,  and  thus  cut  the  tribes  in  two. 

"With  this  object  in  view;  Sisera  established  himself  at  Harosheth,  where 
he  gathered  a  great  army  round  him,  having  an  equipment  of  nine  hundred 
chariots.  It  happened  at  this  time  that  Deborah,  a  prophetess,  was  judge  or 
president  of  Israel,  and  she  saw  the  serious  danger  which  menaced  her  people. 
So  she  sent  for  the  best  general  she  knew  of,  Barak,  a  man  of  the  tribe  of 
Naphtali,  and  he  promised  to  command  the  armies  of  Israel  as  long  as  Deborah 
accompanied  him  and  lent  him  her  moral  support." 

133 
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"She  assured  him  of  certain  and  complete  victory,  and  gave  the  required 
promise.  Messengers  were  sent  North,  South,  East  and  West,  to  summon 
warriors  from  the  different  tribes.  Ephraim,  Benjamin,  one-half  of  Manasseh 
(the  half  which  dwelt  west  of  Jordan,  close  to  the  Plain  of  Esdraelon);  Zebu- 
lou,  Issachar,  and  Naphtali;  these  six  responded  heartily  to  the  call.  The 
first  three  were  always  patriotic  tribes.  You  will  remember  the  lines  in  the 
eightieth  psalm: 

"  'Give  ear,  O  Shepherd  of  Israel,  thou  that  leadest  Joseph  like  a  flock; 
Thou  that  dwellest  between  the  cherubim,  shine  forth. 
Before  Ephraim  and  Benjamin  and  Manasseh  stir  up  thy  strength,  and  come  and  save  us.' 

"But  the  men  of  Judah,  away  in  the  mountains  to  the  south,  were 
always  somewhat  cold-hearted  and  selfish,  and  they  came  not.  The  men 
of  Simeon,  who  were  still  further  south,  also  came  not.  The  Danites  remained 
on  the  sea-coast  catching  fish;  and  the  men  of  Reuben  were  too  much  occu- 
pied with  their  flocks  and  herds  to  do  anything  but  discuss  the  matter. 
Assher  was  deeply  interested  in  the  result,  and  sent  a  contingent  southward; 
but  it  found  the  way  blocked  here  at  Harosheth,  and  had  to  stop  short  at 
Haifa. 

"Sisera's  plans  were  thus  well-laid.  He  had  to  deal  with  less  than  half 
the  available  force  which  the  Israelites  could  put  in  the  field;  for  Judah  and 
Dan  were  the  two  most  popular  and  powerful  tribes,  and  his  strategy  had 
made  the  forces  of  Assher  to  be  of  no  avail. 

"But  let  us  now  return  to  Tel-el-Kussis,  as  I  wish  to  point  out  to  you 
the  position  Barak  occupied. n 

This  was  but  a  short  gallop,  and  in  a  few  minutes  the  same  panorama 
that  had  delighted  them  the  day  before  was  spread  out  before  them. 

"You  see  the  rounded  cone  of  Mt.  Tabor,  away  to  the  northeast.  There 
it  was  that  Barak,  son  of  Abinoam,  gathered  his  forces. 

"When  Sisera  heard  that  Barak  had  taken  the  field  agaist  him,  he  ad- 
vanced into  the  plain,  in  order  to  have  free  play  for  his  chariots,  on  which 
he  depended  much  in  the  same  way  that  a  modern  general  depends  on  his 
artillery.  But  a  storm  seems  to  have  come  up  which  flooded  the  Kishon,  and 
made  the  plain  heavy  for  vehicles.  The  light-iooted,  vigorous  mountaineers 
of  Naphtali  made  a  swift  and  irresistible  onset  on  Sisera's  host,  cutting  it  in 
two.     To  quote  Whittier's  lines: 

"  'Then  down  from  the  mountains  stern  Zebulon  came, 
And  Naphtali 's  stag,  with  his  eye-balls  of  flame, 
And  the  chariots  of  Jabin  rolled  harmlessly  on, 
For  the  arm  of  the  Lord  was  Abinoam's  son.' 
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"The  main  body  fled  in  confusion  to  the  Pass  of  Harosheth,  and  were 
slain  or  drowned  in  a  terrible  rout. 

"  'Hark,  a  sound  in  the  valley!  where  swollen  and  strong, 
Thy  river,  O  Kishon,  is  sweeping  along; 
Where  the  Canaanites  strove  with  Jehovah  in  vain, 
And  thy  torrent  grew  dark  with  the  blood  of  the  slain.' 

"Sisera's  mother  was  back  there  at  Harosheth, looking  out  of  a  window, 
and  expecting  her  son  to  return  in  triumph  with  a  host  of  Israelite  captives. 


FAMILY  CONVEYANCE,  SYRIA. 
It  must  be  remembered  that  there  are  but  few  roads  in  Palestine  over  which  a  wheeled  vehicle  can  pass. 
There  is  a  good  road  from  Jaffa  to  Jerusalem,  and  from  Jerusalem  to  Hebron  and  from  Damascus  to  Beirut,  and 
two  or  three  others.    The  others  are  mere  foot  paths.    The  above  view  is  a  picture  of  a  rude  contrivance  for 
transporting  a  family  over  a  very  rough  country  without  a  road 

She  was  surprised  at  the  delay,  and  asked  her  ladies  why  the  wheels  of  his 
chariot  tarried.  Surely,  she  thought,  they  have  been  successful,  and  have 
divided  the  spoil.  Her  son  Sisera  must  have  received  as  his  share  some  fine 
pieces  of  silk  embroidery,  worked  on  both  sides,  in  which  he  would  appear 
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noble  and   handsome;  and    several  of  these  would  fall   to  her  own   share. 
Deborah's  song  gives  the  whole  picture  very  vividly. 

"But  it  was  all  a  fond  dream.  Sisera,  leaving  his  chariot  behind  in  the 
mud,  seems  to  have  fled  on  foot  eastward,  for  he  came  to  the  cot  of  Heber 
the  Kenite.  Probably  Heber  was  down  in  the  plain  with  his  cattle,  to  find 
pasture  for  them  during  the  winter;  for  usually  he  dwelt  north  near  Lake 
Merom.     And  then  you  know  what  happened,  don't  you,  Eugene?" 


♦4. 


PI,AIN  OF  F.SDRAKLOX.  FROM  JRNNIN. 

This  plain  has  been  the  scene  of  numerous  battles  and  is  associated  with  the  deeds  of  Deborah  and  Barak, 
King  Saul,  Jehu,  Saladin,  Napoleon  and  other  historical  characters.  The  direct  route  from  Nazareth  to  Jerusalem 
lay  by  the  fountain  in  the  foreground  of  the  picture. 

"Yes;  Jael,  his  wife,  murdered  him.  I  once  saw  a  picture,  in  a  New 
York  painting  gallery,  which  represented  Jael  driving  a  pin  into  his  temple." 

"The  English  version  uses  the  words  'hammer'  and  'nail,'  which  suggest 
iron.  Probably,  'mallet'  and  'pin'  would  suit  the  case  better.  The  story  is 
told  in  Deborah's  song: 

"  'He  asked  water,  and  she  gave  him  milk: 
She  brought  forth  butter  in  a  lordly  dish.'  " 

Philip  here  interrupted,  and  asked  why  butter  would  be  given  to  a  weary 
man  who  had  run  quite  a  distance. 
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"I  suspect,"  replied  Mr.  Alison,  "that  the  original  word  really  means 
curded  milk — some  acid  preparation  like  koumiss,  of  which  Eastern  herds- 
men are  so  fond.     But  to  go  on: 

"  'She  put  her  hand  to  the  nail,  and  her  right  hand  to  the  workman's  hammer. 

And  with  the  hammer  she  smote  Sisera,  she  pierced  and  struck  him  through  his  temple.' 

"From  our  presentstandpoint  of  Christian  civilization  it  seems  cruel  and 
inhospitable,"  exclaimed  Eugene.  "In  that  time  it  was  regarded  as  patriotic 
and  right,  for  Deborah  praises  her,  saying"  (here  he  took  Mr.  Alison's  pocket 
Bible): 

4*  'Blessed  above  women  shall  Jael,  the  wife  of  Heber  the  Kenite,  be: 
Blessed  shall  she  be  above  women  in  the  tent.'  " 

II. 

"In  modern  times  almost  the  same  military  operations  that  I  have  de- 
scribed to  you  have  been  carried  out.  When  Napoleon  was  besieging  Acre, 
his  army  was  threatened  from  this  pass.  He  sent  Kleber  to  drive  the  Turks 
back,  and  an  engagement  took  place  out  in  the  open  plain  there.  The  Turks, 
attacking  from  the  hills  of  Galilee,  nearly  succeeded  in  crushing  the  French 
force.  But  for  Napoleon's  opportune  arrival  Kleber  would  have  sustained  a 
crushing  defeat.'' 

The  sun  was  now  high  in  the  heavens  and  had  sufficiently  dried  up  the 
road  to  make  bicycling  agreeable.  They  kept  on  horseback  as  far  as  Jokneam 
of  Carmel,  from  which  the  run  to  Megiddo  is  about  nine  miles.  At  Jokneam 
a  road  leads  southward  to  the  Plain  of  Sharon,  probably  the  old  Roman  road 
from  Acre  to  Caesarea.  This  point  was  a  place  of  some  military  importance, 
and  near  it  is  a  mound,  Tell-el-Keimun,  with  remains  of  a  Crusader's  castle 
and  chapel.  There  is  a  tradition  that  Cain  was  slain  here  by  Lamech;  but  it 
has  no  good  basis. 

It  was  a  pleasant,  level  run  on  to  Megiddo,  between  the  lower  slopes  of 
Carmel  and  the  reedy  banks  of  Kishon,  bright  with  spring  flowers. 

III. 

Megiddo,  which  they  were  now  approaching,  showed  no  signs  of  life.  It 
was  difficult  for  the  travelers  to  realize  that  it  had  once  been  a  busy  Roman 
city,  and  the  seat  of  a  Christian  bishopric.  There  was  a  ruined  khan  or  inn, 
and  a  few  mills  nestled  by  the  streamlets  which  flow  past  to  the  Kishon,  six 
miles  north.  It  was  a  well-watered  spot,  as  also  had  been  the  ancient  Canaanite 
town,  when  Barak  defeated  Sisera  by  the  waters  of  Megiddo. 

uL,et  us  ascend  this  mound,"  said  Mr.  Alison,  pointing  to  a  great  "tell" 
close  by.  "I  wish  to  have  a  good  view  of  this  plain  of  battles  from  the 
<Governor,s  Mound,'  as  this  is  called;  it  was  the  site  of  the  old  Roman 
citadel. 
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i  ( Remember  that  we  are  now  on  the  great  caravan  route  from  Egypt  to 
Syria.  Invading  armies  from  the  south  did  not  follow  the  shore  route  from 
Jaffa,  but  entered  the  pass  behind  us,  and  so  came  into  the  Plain  of 
Esdraelon.  The  latest  invader,  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  marched  on  Acre  by 
way  of  Megiddo.  The  caravan  route  divides  here  into  two  branches.  One 
goes  north  by  Nazareth  and  the  west  shore  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee;  the  other 
crosses  eastward  to  Jezreel.  You  see  the  White  Castle  of  Jezreel  on  the  ris- 
ing ground  about  ten  miles  off." 

"Yes,  quite  plainly,' '  replied  Philip.     "Then  Megiddo  is  at  the  junction 

of  three  routes,  for   the   road  we 
have  come  by  leads  to  Acre." 

c<That  is  so;  and  when 
Pharaoh-Necho,  in  the  reign  of 
Josiah,  led  an  army  to  the  Euphrates 
against  the  Assyrian  king,  he 
marched  past  this  place.  Josiah, 
who  was  an  ally  of  Assyria,  en- 
deavored to  resist  him,  but  failed, 
and  was  slain  in  the  attempt.  His 
servants  carried  him  in  a  chariot, 
dead,  from  Megiddo.  The  defeat 
he  suffered  must  have  been  a  kind 
of  Flodden,  for  long  afterwards 
the  Jews  remembered  it  in  songs 
of  sadness.  A  few  miles  east  of 
this  was  a  place  called  Hadad- 
Rimmon,  where  a  national  lamen- 
tation was  periodically  observed, 
to  which  Zachariah  refers:  'The 
mourning  of  Hadad-Rimmon  in 
the  Valley  of  Megiddon.'  " 

"Why  do  you  call  it  a  Flod- 
den?' '  inquired  Eugene. 

"Because  at  Flodden  a  Scot- 
tish army  was  badly  defeated  and  a 
much-loved  king  slain,  and  to  this  day  songs  of  grief  are  sung  about  it.  It  is 
no  wonder  that  the  Jews  mourn  so  deeply  the  loss  of  Josiah,  for  the  glories  of 
the  Jewish  monarchy  came  to  an  end  with  him." 

IV. 

"When  the  Romans  came  to  occupy  Palestine,  they  made  of  Megiddo 
an  important  garrison  town,  and  called  it  Legio,  a  name  by  which  it  is  still 


VESPASIAN. 
Prom  a  picture  in  "The  Lives  of  the  Roman  Emper- 
ors," published  by  Messrs.  Gebbie  &  Co.,  Philadelphia. 
This  Emperor,  who  ruled  from  69  to  79,  began  life  as  a 
soldier.  In  the  year  of  66  he  subjugated  the  greater  part 
of  Judea,  and  is  known  to  have  visited  Mt.  Carmel  and  gone 
south  from  Megiddo  to  Jerusalem.  His  sons,  Titus  and 
Domitian,  both  succeeded  to  the  imperial  dignity. 
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called.  The  writer  of  the  Book  of  the  Revelation  placed  here  the  great 
battle  that  was  to  take  place  between  the  embattled  forces  of  the  world. 
Armageddon  signifies  'Hill  of  Megiddo;5  possibly  the  very  mound  on  which 
we  are  standing.  He  pictures  a  great  force  coming  from  the  Euphrates  and 
meeting  here,  in  this  plain,  warriors  from  the  West;  and  he  chooses  the  his- 
toric battlefield  of  the  people  of  Israel. 

"But  we  know  of  Megiddo  far  back,  even  before  the  children  of  Israel 
crossed  the  Jordan.  The  great  Egyptian  king,  Thothmes  III.,  whose  victo- 
ries are  recorded  enduringly  on  the  stones  of  Karnak,  passed  through  Canaan 
on  his  way  to  the  Euphrates;  and  in  the  long  list  of  Canaanite  towns  which 
he  captured  and  sacked,  the  name  of  Megiddo  appears.  Here  he  captured 
an  ark  of  gold  belonging  to  a  temple  dedicated  to  the  moon-god  Shin;  and 
in  the  plain  in  front  he  had  to  fight  a  fierce  battle,  like  so  many  leaders  of 
armies  since. ' ' 

"To-morrow  is  the  Sabbath,"  said  Philp,  "and  if  we  stay  here  it  will 
be  interesting  to  read  the  different  passages  in  the  Bible  on  the  very  spot 
where  so  many  important  events  took  place." 

"Yes,  we  shall  stay,"  replied  Mr.  Alison.  "On  Monday  I  think  we  had 
better  push  on  southward,  as  there  are  few  places  of  very  great  interest  until 
we  reach  L,ydda." 

They  crossed  to  another  "tell,"  on  which  a  couple  of  granite  pillars  were 
still  erect,  as  if  some  public  building  had  stood  there.  At  the  rear  there  was 
an  opening  in  the  face  of  the  mound,  having  a  semi-circular  archway.  They 
passed  under  this  and  entered  a  vaulted  chamber.  From  this  they  passed 
into  a  second  chamber,  and  then  into  a  third,  which. showed  traces  of  decora- 
tion in  carving  and  red  fresco  work.  A  channel  partly  hewn  out  of  the  rock, 
partly  built  of  masonry,  conducted  the  water  through  the  chamber. 

"It  must  have  been  a  Roman  bath-house,"  remarked  Mr.  Alison.  "It 
is  wonderful  how  solidly  the  ancient  Romans  built  everything.  We  do  not 
know  when  Legio  was  destroyed.  Possibly  in  the  seventh  century,  when  the 
great  Mohammedan  invasion  took  place  from  the  south.  The  troops  of  the 
Greek  Empire  would  be  sure  to  offer  a  stout  defense  here,  and  their  defeat 
would  lead  to  the  possession  of  the  whole  sea-board,  commencing  with  Acre." 
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CHAPTER  XI. 
St.  George  for  Merrie  England. 

ON  THE  Sabbath  evening  the  three  were  sitting  in  front  of  their  tents, 
which  had  been  pitched  in  a  shady  nook  not  far  from  the  bath-house 
described  in  the  last  chapter.  It  was  one  of  those  calm  and  beautiful  even- 
ings that  are  so  common  in  a  Syrian  April.  The  landscape,  which  in  a 
month  or  two  would  look  brown  and  withered,  was  now  pink  and  green. 

They  had  spent  pleasant  hours  of  rest  and  Bible  study,  and  nothing  had 
occurred  to  disturb  the  quiet  of  the  day.  They  were  now  watching  two 
women  at  a  quern,  grinding  corn  for  the  evening  meal. ' 

"These  women  are  dressed  exactly  as  they  used  to  be  in  our  Savior's  time," 
said  Mr.  Alison.  uThe  quern  is  the  same.  Nothing  seems  to  change  here 
in  the  East." 

"What  corn  are  they  grinding — not  our  corn?"  said  Eugene. 

"No;  it  is  wheat,  not  Indian  corn.  The  people  dislike  barley.  You  will 
remember  how  Gideon  dreamed  that  a  big  barley  cake  came  tumbling  through 
the  tent  of  the  Midianites.  When  the  people  here  have  to  eat  barley  they 
are  pretty  low  down.  There  were  never  any  lads  fond  of  barley  bannocks  in 
Palestine.' ' 

"What  do  you  mean,  sir?"  said  Eugene. 

"The  Scottish  warriors  in  the  time  of  Bruce  carried  with  them  as  their 
only  provender  a  bag  of  barley  flour  slung  across  their  saddles  along  with  a 
small  griddle.  They  were  fond  of  calling  themselves  'the  lads  wi'  the  ban- 
nocks of  barley.' 

11  'Who  will  keep  guard  at  Versailles  and  Marly? 
Who  but  the  lads  wi*  the  bannocks  of  barley.'  " 

"The  quotation  is  from  a  poem  of  Scott's,  written  in  1815,  when  British 
soldiers  were  occupying  Paris." 

"I  saw  an  Arab  making  bread  to-day,"  remarked  Philip.  "He  took  a 
little  flour  in  his  hand,  poured  water  on  it,  and  so  moistened  it;  and  then 
placed  the  piece  of  dough  on  the  embers.  It  can't  make  very  good  bread, 
surely." 

"No,  I  should  not  call  it  first-class,  but  that's  how  they  do  it;  exactly 
in  the  way  I  used  to  roast  chestnuts  when  a  boy.     They  don't  even  use  a 

griddle." 

I. 

They  are  now  at  Zeita,  half-way  to  Lydda.  The  bicycles  have  had  a 
good  time  of  it  on  a  well-preserved  Roman  road.  There  has  been  less  chat- 
tering than  usual  near  the  tents,  and  our  three  fiiends  are  all  sound  asleep. 

140 
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Philip  turned  in  his  sleep.  He  had  been  dreaming  of  his  home  in 
Baltimore,  and  he  thought  he  was  in  the  yard  playing  with  his  big  black 
dog  4 'Jingo.' '  Suddenly  its  eyes  grew  luminous  and  piercing,  and  its  form 
took  a  grewsome  shape.  He  started  up  with  a  cry,  and  knew  that  there  was 
something  strange  in  the  tent.  Mr.  Alison  was  at  once  on  his  feet,  and  struck 
a  match,  only  to  catch  sight  of  a  black  foot  disappearing  under  the  canvas  of 
the  tent.  He  shouted  for  Abraham,  and  there  was  quickly  a  human  cry. 
The  boys  had  no  time  to  look  and  see  whether  they  had  lost  any  of  their 
belongings,  and  the  best  thing  to  do  was  to  catch  the  man. 

He  had  got  somewhat  of  a  start,  and  was  making  for  the  ruins  of  an  old 
Roman  aqueduct  about  a  mile  off.  There  was  just  sufficient  moonlight  to 
distinguish  figures  dimly. 

One  of  their  muleteers,  Murkhat,  prided  himself  on  his  swiftness  in 
running,  and  was  rapidly  gaining  on  the  robber.  In  order  to  frighten  the 
robber  and  prevent  him  from  injuring  Murkhat,  Mr.  Alison  fired  his  pistol 
in  the  air. 

The  man  gave  up  the  game  and  surrendered  himself.  He  turned  out  to 
be  a  Bedawin,  a  starved-looking  wretch.  He  had  Eugene's  coat  and  vest 
tucked  into  his  girdle.  Mr.  Alison  secured  these,  and  asked  Abraham  to 
have  the  man  tied  up  and  watched  tilL  the  morning. 

When  it  came,  and  he  was  brought  up  for  examination,  he  told  a  piteous 
tale  of  semi-starvation. 

"Lead  us  to  your  people,"  said  Mr.  Alison,  "that  we  may  see  whether 
your  tale  is  true." 

They  found  an  encampment  about  half  a  mile  off,  the  tents  of  black 
goat-hair.  In  one  of  these,  the  people  were  huddled  together  in  an  extra- 
ordinary way;  and  there  were  few  traces  of  any  provisions.  Abraham  was 
instructed  to  have  the  man  released — he  insisted,  for  moral  reasons,  on  adding 
a  number  of  blows — and  a  little  baksheesh,  which  Mr.  Alison  quietly  slipped 
into  the  hand  of  one  of  the  women,  called  forth  the  loudest  protestations  of 
thankfulness  from  the  lean  and  miserable  crowd. 

It  was  sunset  when  they  rode  into  Jiljulieh,  where  they  were  to  spend 
the  night.  Like  so  many  towns  on  their  route,  it  had  a  ruinous  appearance. 
There  were  remains  of  a  ruined  mosque,  and  it  was  evident  that  the  Damascus 
caravans  had  often  stopped  here,  for  the  great  square  of  what  had  been  a 
commodious  caravanserai  loomed  up  before  them. 

"I  hope  we  shan't  get  poisoned  here,"  remarked  Mr.  Alison  with  a 
laugh. 

"Why  do  you  say  that?"  inquired  Eugene. 

'Because  this  is  the  place  where  Elisha  and  his  young  men  came  near 
being  poisoned.  Elisha  seems  to  have  had  a  school  of  the  prophets  in  this 
place,  instructing  them  in  the  law  and  the  wisdom  of  their  fathers.     It  was 
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here  Elijah  found  him  when  the  grand  old  man  was  about  to  go  to  the  banks 
of  the  Jordan  and  take  leave  of  this  world.  Elisha  followed  him  on  that 
occasion  on  his  memorable  journey,  and  returned  again  to  this  neighbor- 
hood when  all  was  over. 

"He  was  not  so  awe-inspiring  a  man  as  Elijah,  was  he?"  remarked 
Philip. 

"No;  and  he  seems  to  have  preferred  these  open  plains  and  the  company 


TOMB  OF  ST.  GEORGE. 
This  tomb  is  at  Damascus.  St.  George,  known  and  revered  by  the  Mohammedans  at  Gherghis,  is  said  to  have 
been  born  at  Lydda  and  to  have  fought  the  dragon  at  Beirut.    The  St.  George  referred  to  above  is  said  to  have 
been  a  porter  who  lived  in  the  time  of  St.  Paul,  and  who  assisted  the  great  Apostle  down  from  the  wall  when  he 
made  his  escape  from  Damascus. 

of  ordinary  people  to  the  gloomy  caves  of  Mt.  Carmel.  He  had  returned  to 
Gilgal  during  a  time  of  drought,  when  the  crops  had  failed  and  people  were 
hard  pressed  to  find  anything  eatable.  The  sons  of  the  prophets,  his  pupils, 
were  with  him,  and  it  was  necessary  that  they  should  get  something  to  eat. 
So  he  told  his  servant  to  put  a  large  pot  on  the  fire  that  they  might  have  a 
vegetable    mess.     Meanwhile  one  of  the  lads  went   out   to   the  fields  and 
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returned  with  a  vegetable  which  he  thought  to  be  a  squash  or  cucumber.  It 
was  really  another  plant  known  as  the  elaterium,  which  resembles  a  squash 
when  green,  but  is  very  poisonous.  No  sooner  had  they  eaten  than  its 
unpleasant  effects  began  to  operate.  And  they  cried  out,  'O  man  of  God, 
there  is  death  in  the  pot.'  Elisha  then  bade  them  bring  some  meal,  which 
he  cast  into  the  pot;  and  this  served  as  an  antidote/' 


ST.   GEORGE'S  CHURCH,  I,YDDA. 
According:  to  some  traditions,  St.  George  was  born  and  buried  here.  Justinian,  it  is  said,  reared  a  church  to  his 
memory.  This  was  destroyed  by  the  Saracens,  and  rebuilt  by  the  Crusaders;  then  destroyed  by  Saladin,  and  rebuilt 
by  Richard  Lion- Heart. 

" Please  tell  us  what  exactly  were  the  schools  of  the  prophets,' '  said 
Philip. 

"Samuel  was  the  founder  of  these  schools,  and  his  object  was  to  train 
up  young  men,  not  of  the  priestly  caste,  in  religious  duties.  They  were 
instructed  in  chanting,  so  as  to  take  part  in  devotional  exercises,  and  in 
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religious  traditions.     These  schools,  indeed,  were  of  the  nature  of  informal 
colleges;  like  Mr.  Spurgeon's  theological  school  near  London." 

II. 

As  they  entered  L,udd  and  seated  themselves  on  a  knoll  by  the  roadside 
to  wait  for  their  baggage,  the  train  from  Jaffa  steamed  out  of  the  station 
eastward.  Several  passengers  had  alighted,  among  them  a  pleasant  com- 
pany of  fresh-faced  young  Englishmen. 

"I  wasn't  going  to  pass  by  the  birthplace  of  our  patron  saint,"  one  of 
them  exclaimed.     "Hurrah  for  St.  George  and  merrie  England!" 

uBut,  I  say,"  returned  one  of  his  companions,  "who  was  this  George? 
I  can't  quite  make  out  how  he  became  our  patron  saint." 

A  clerical-looking  personage,  in  wide-awake  hat,  was  appealed  to.  He 
smiled  benevolently,  and  took  off  his  spectacles  to  wipe  them. 

"That's  St.  George's  Church  there,  sure  enough,"  he  said.  "But  you 
know  there  was  an  English  hero,  too,  called  George  of  Coventry.  He  lived 
in  the  time  of  the  Crusades,  and  was  a  brave  fellow.  He  rescued  a  Saracen 
maid  from  a  dragon,  somewhere  on  the  coast  here — the  old  story  of  Perseus 
and  Andromeda  revised,  you  know.  George  of  Coventry  always  wore  a 
garter,  and  when  Edward  III.,  in  1368,  created  the  chivalrous  Order  of  the 
Garter,  St.  George  became  its  patron  saint.  And  so  George  became  patron 
saint  of  all  England.  That's  why,  my  boys.  Chivalrous  fellow — kind  to 
women — protected  the  weak.  Old  Greek  martyr  of  the  third  century  had 
little  to  do  with  it;  merely  the  name.  Got  a  gold  sovereign,  Tom?  Look 
there  at  St.  George  killing  the  dragon;  you'll  see  he  has  a  garter  on." 

Dr.  Ponsonby,  noticing  our  three  friends,  lifted  his  hat  and  wished  them 
good-evening. 

"Got  three  boys  here  I'm  piloting  about.  Want  to  spend  the  night  here. 
Ought  to  have  been  at  Jerusalem  to-night,  but  they  insisted  on  stopping  off. 
My  name's  Ponsonby;"  and  he  held  out  a  card: 


Rev.  Thsodosius  Ponsonby,  D.  D. 
Ely  Grammar  School. 


Mr.  Alison  exchanged  cards  with  him,  and  asked  the  Doctor  and  his 
lads  to  supper.  He  proved  to  be  very  well  informed  on  all  literary  subjects, 
conveying  his  information  in  a  jerky  way  and  in  a  falsetto  key  peculiar  to 
himself.  The  three  boys  he  had  in  charge  were  fine,  manly  lads,  Tom  and 
Adam  Sherbrooke,  and  a  cousin,  Lord  Charles  Hambledon. 

'  They  had  an  interpreter  with  them,  but  he  was  not  of  much  use,  and 
could  with  difficulty  understand  the  Doctor's  language. 
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Eugene  and  Philip  were  greatly  delighted  with  the  benevolent  school- 
master, who  smiled  so  good-humoredly  through  his  spectacles  and  seemed  to 
know  everything. 

"Going  to  visit  Kirjath-Jearim  to-morrow?  I'm  quite  interested  Fol- 
low the  wanderings  of  the  Ark,  eh?  If  you  go  by  train,  we  can  get  off 
together.     I'm  anxious  to  see  the  place. 

"  'Lo,  we  heard  it  was  at  Ephratah. 
We  found  it  in  the  field  of  the  wood.' 

"That's  Kirjath-Jearim— field  of  the  wood.  Ephratah's  Shiloh,  I  think. 
The  ark  left  Shiloh  and  returned  to  Kirjath-Jearim.  That's  the  right 
explanation,  Mr.  Alison,  isn't  it?  We'll  get  you  to  tell  the  story  to-morrow. 
King  David  brought  it  from  there  to  Jerusalem — danced  before  it.  Michal 
didn't  like  that;  was  quite  scandalized — poor  Michal!" 

III. 

Next  morning  they  were  at  the  station  early,  and  took  tickets  for  Ain- 
Shems  (Beth-Shemesh).  This  greatly  tickled  Lord  Charles.  "Fancy  the 
old  Bible  place  having  a  railway  station!  I  never  thought  of  it  that  way 
before." 

The  party  made  its  way  up  from  Ain-Shems  station  to  the  rounded  point 
of  a  low  ridge  between  two  valleys,  where  are  the  ruined  walls  of  this  old 
outpost  of  Judah.     The  position  gave  them  a  fine  view  of  the  vale  below. 

"Now  begin,"  said  Dr.  Ponsonby  to  Mr.  Alison.     "We're  attending." 

"Away  back  in  the  year  1116  B.  C. — three  thousand  and  odd  years  ago — 
some  peasants  of  the  tribe  of  Judah  were  down  in  these  fields  to  the  north  of 
us,  reaping  a  wheat  harvest.  They  had  a  despondent  air  about  them;  for, 
was  not  the  Ark  of  God,  the  coffer  or  box  of  acacia  wood,  which  contained 
theholy  relics,  now  in  possession  of  the  hated  Philistines?  Instead  of  sing- 
ing the  joyous  songs  they  were  used  to  sing,  they  chanted  what  was  mournful 
and  pathetic. 

"Suddenly  there  is  a  commotion  among  the  reapers.  A  quick-eyed 
youth  has  observed  something  strange  approaching  up  the  Vale  of  Sorek 
from  the  plain  below.  The  others  shade  their  eyes  and  gaze  in  wonder  at 
the  sight  of  two  cows  steadily  approaching  and  lowing  as  they  come.  Away 
in  the  distance  appeared  a  wistful  crowd  of  Philistine  lords,  evidently  having 
no  hostile  intentions,  but  anxious  to  observe  what  the  cattle  would  do. 

"The  men  of  Beth-Shemesh  dropped  their  reaping-hooks  and  drew  near 
to  the  strange  cart.  'Surely,'  said  they  among  themselves,  'this  can  be  no 
other  than  the  Ark  of  God — it  is  the  sacred  chest  of  the  covenant,  come  back 
to  abide  in  Israel.' 

"The  Levites  of  the  place  were  then  asked  to  undertake  the  duty  of 
taking  formal  possession  of  the  treasure.     Breaking  up  the  wood  of  the  cart 
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which  had  brought  it,  they  made  a  fire,  and  offered  up  in  sacrifice  the  two 
kine  which  had  drawn  it. 

"Accompanying  the  Ark  were  gifts  of  gold,  meant  to  propitiate  the 
Deity,  whom  the  Philistines  knew  they  had  offended.  The  coffer  containing 
the  gifts  from  the  four  cities  which  had  suffered,  was  opened  by  the  men  of 
Beth-Shemesh.     Unfortunately,  their  curiosity  did  not  stop  there,  for  they 


FOUNTAIN,  I,YDDA. 
We  reached  Lydda  from  Jaffa  about  3  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.    This  fountain  and  St.  George's  Church  are  the 
chief  sights  of  the  village.    Yet  Lydda  was  once  an  important  place.    It  is  spoken  of  in  1  Chron.  viii,  12.    After  the 
captivity  it  was  occupied  by  the  Benjamites,  as  we  learn  from  Ezra  ii,  33;  and  Neh.  vii,  37.    Here  Peter  cured  Eneas 
of  his  palsy.    Acts  ix,  32-35. 

also  looked  into  the  Ark  of  God.     This  was  more  than  the  Philistines  had 

dared  to  do. 

u When  the  Philistine  lords,  standing  afar  off  on  that  swell  of  ground 

over  there,  saw  that  the  Ark  was  safe  in  the  hands  of  the  Israelites,  they 

returned  to  Ekron.     Meanwhile,  a  great,  inquisitive  crowd  was  gathering 

from  all  quarters  round  about,  to  see  the  restored  treasure.     Curiosity  got  the 
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better  of  reverence,  until  the  divine  patience  was  exhausted.  Fifty  thou- 
sand and  seventy  men  were  struck  down  because  of  their  impiety.  It  was 
evident  that  the  scene  of  such  a  tragedy  was  no  place  for  the  Ark  of  God  to 
rest,  so  they  invited  the  men  of  Kirjath-Jearim,  some  four  miles  higher  up 
the  Vale  of  Sorek,  to  come  and  fetch  it.  A  man  named  Abimelech,  who  had 
a  house  on  the  hill,  received  it,  and  his  son  Eleaser  was  consecrated  as  its 
guardian.  A  level  platform  was  constructed  for  the  shed  which  should  cover 
it,  and  there  it  rested  for  twenty  years." 

IV. 
"That's  my  part  of  the  story  told,"  said  Mr.  Alison.     "Now  you  must 
tell  us  how  the  Ark  was  captured,  Dr.  Ponsonby,  and  I'll  form  part  of  the 
audience." 

How  the  Ark  was  Captured. 

"I'll  first  tell  you  the  reason  why  the  Ark  was  captured.  They  made  it 
a  fetish,  that's  why.  Now,  what's  a  fetish?  A  fetish  is  something  lifeless 
to  which  we  ascribe  moral  powers.  Now,  nothing  lifeless  has  moral  powers. 
The  Ark  was  sacred  because  God's  presence  made  it  so,  but  God  could  with- 
draw his  presence  at  any  time. 

"Away  north  there  in  Shiloh  an  amiable,  worldly  priest  had  charge  of 
things.  Took  them  very  easy,  too;  and  his  sons,  Hophni  and  Phinehas,  soon 
got  the  mastery  over  him.  Worldly,  dissolute  fellows  they  were,  who  looked 
after  the  affairs  of  the  sanctuary  only  for  the  sake  of  the  money  there  was  in 
the  business. 

"And  so  the  religious  spirit  was  very  low  in  Israel.  Just  at  this  time 
the  Philistines  on  the  coast  began  to  push  inland;  possibly  got  reinforced 
from  Crete.  The  Israelites  were  in  a  poor  condition  to  meet  them,  and  were 
soon  driven  back.  Then  a  great  many  of  these  warriors  from  the  plain 
advanced  up  this  very  valley  and  occupied  a  position  at  Ebenezer,  twelve 
miles  higher  up.  Samuel  roused  the  Israelites  to  meet  their  foes  before  they 
should  proceed  further,  but  the  hastily-raised  militia  got  badly  defeated. 
Four  thousand  Israelites  were  left  dead  on  the  field  of  battle. 

"Their  leaders  were  greatly  concerned  over  this  defeat,  and  the  brilliant 
idea  struck  them:  Let's  carry  the  Ark  into  battle.  Then  shall  it  be  cGod 
with  us,'  and  certainty  of  victory.  The  Ark  was  accordingly  sent  for,  and 
its  arrival  caused  a  tremendous  commotion  in  the  Israelitish  camp.  Their 
shouts  of  joy  reached  the  ears  of  the  Philistines,  who,  learning  the  cause,  felt 
somewhat  shaky.  But  they  pulled  themselves  together  and  kept  a  stiff 
upper  lip. 

"The  battle  in  the  morning  resulted  in  a  complete  victory  for  the  Philis- 
tines. Hophni,  Phinehas  and  thirty  thousand  Israelites  were  slain;  and, 
worst  of  all,  the  Ark  was  captured. 
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"What  a  madly  triumphant  procession  of  warriors  must  have  gone  down 
this  valley  with  the  captured  Ark  in  their  possession.  They  were  heading 
for  Ashdod,  twenty  miles  off, -where  their  great  fish-god,  Dagon,  had  a 
temple.  There,  in  the  temple,  stood  his  image,  the  head  and  arms  those  of 
a  man,  the  rest  of  him  resembling  a  fish.  You  know  how  Milton  describes 
him: 

"  'Dagon  his  name,  sea-monster, 
Upward  man  and  downward  fish.' 

"Out  came  the  priests  of  Dagon,  clad  in  the  fish-skins  they  were  accus- 
tomed to  wear.     They  received  the  wonderful  coffer  with  great  ceremony, 

and  placed  it  in 
their  gloomy 
temple,  right  in 
front  of  the  im- 
age of  Dagon. 

"Next  morn- 
ing, when  they 
opened  the  door, 
a  horrifying 
sight  met  their 
gaze.  The  im- 
age was  prostrate 
before  the  Ark. 
They  raised  it 
erect  again  and 
set  everything 
to  rights.  But 
next  morning, 
when  they  re- 
turned, the  idol 
was  not  only 
prostrate,  but  in 

pieces.  Some  of  the  fragments  were  lying  on  the  door-sill,  where  any  one 
might  tread  upon  them.  Of  the  original  image,  only  the  fish's  tail  remained 
in  its  place. 

"The  event  made  such  an  impression  on  their  minds  that  no  worshiper 
entering  the  temple  thereafter  ventured  to  tread  on  the  door-sill,  lest  he 
might  be  guilty  of  sacrilege  by  tramping  on  a  fragment  of  the  god. 

"The  priests  did  not  care  to  have  anything  more  to  do  with  so  disastrous 
a  gift,  and  had  the  Ark  moved  from  the  temple.  Thereupon,  a  plague  of 
ulcers  fell  upon  the  people,  and  they  prayed  that  the  Ark  of  the  God  of  Israel 
might  be  taken  elsewhere. 
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"Some  twelve  miles  inland,  on  the  uplands,  stood  the  great  city  of  Gath, 
famous  for  a  race  of  giants.  It  was  Goliath's  city.  The  God  whom  the 
men  of  Gath  worshiped  wasn't  Dagon,  and  the  Philistines  supposed  that 
the  Ark  might  not  work  destruction  there.  But  no  sooner  was  it  in  Gath 
than  the  plague  followed  it. 

"Its  third  and  last  resting  place  in  Philistia  was  Ekron,  just  about  fifteen 
miles  from  here.  Beelzebub  had  a  temple  at  Ekron.  He  was  the  god  of 
flies — Satan's  chief  general  in  Paradise  Lost,  you  know.     The  men  of  Ekron 


SHILOH. 
This  place,  for  long  the  center  of  religious  life  of  the  Israelites,  is  now  desolate.    Shiloh  means  "rest"  or 
"quiet."    Here  Kli  lived  and  died. 

were  by  no  means  pleased  to  see  it  come  to  them,  for  its  presence  meant 
disease  and  death.  It  was  in  Ekron  that  they  prepared  the  new  cart,  and 
the  gifts  of  golden  emerods  and  mice  to  propitiate  the  offended  Deity.  Very 
glad,  indeed,  were  the  Philistine  lords  who  stood  down  there  and  watched 
the  arrival  of  the  Ark  in  Beth-Shemesh,  when  the  Ark  rested  once  more  in 
the  territory  to  which  it  belonged. 

"Will  that  do,  Mr.  Alison?" 

"Very  well,  indeed,  sir,"  was  the  reply. 
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V. 

"But  I  haven't  quite  done  with  the  place,  for  I  must  tell  you  a  little 
about  Samson,  boys,  before  we  go,"  said  Dr.  Ponsonby,  Look  at  that  hill- 
side across  from  us,  facing  south,  with  its  olive  trees,  and  grassy  slopes,  and 
young  crops.  Here  and  there  stands  a  boulder,  close  to  the  track  of  winter 
torrents.  That  little  village,  three  or  four  miles  off,  is  Surah,  the  place 
where  Samson  was  born.  Surah  is  the  same  as  Zorah,  you  know.  It  stands 
about  twelve  hundred  feet  above  the  sea,  and  gets  the  balmy  sea  breezes  from 
the  southwest. 

"Samson  was  a  Danite,  and  the  tribe  had  a  hard  struggle  to  get  any 
footing  down  south.  They  were  wedged  in  between  the  mountains  and  the 
Philistines,  and  were  always  kept  fighting  for  dear  life.  But  this  made  them 
bold  and  daring,  as  all  borderers  are  apt  to  be.  However,  they  at  last  gave 
up  the  struggle,  and  moved  away  to  the  north.  The  locality  retained  their 
memory;  being  known  always  as  the  'Camp  of  Dan.' 

"Hercules  was  the  Greek  Samson,  and  I  believe  the  Greeks  got  the 
story  of  Herculds  and  the  Nemean  lion  from  the  Jews.  Timnath  lies  two  or 
three  miles  from  this,  among  these  low  hills;  so  Samson  must  have  killed 
the  young  lion  not  far  from  here.     Now  for  the  story  of         rf 

Hercules  and  the  Lion. 

"In  the  hilly  country  of  Argolis,  close  to  the  town  of  Nemea,  a  dreadful 
lion  had  its  abode.  It  was  no  ordinary  monster,  for  it  was  born  of  the 
hundred-headed  Typhon;  and  so  fierce  were  its  ravages  that  the  whole 
neighborhood  was  kept  in  terror.  Then  the  hero,  young  Hercules,  was  sent 
for,  an  untried  youth  only  sixteen  years  old.  He  came  armed  with  club  and 
bow.  First  he  tried  his  sharpest  arrows  on  the  beast,  but  they  rebounded 
from  its  skin,  like  hailstones  upon  the  pavement.  Against  so  impenetrable 
a  hide  his  club  was  of  no  avail.  Accordingly,  he  grappled  with  the  monster 
and  hugged  it  to  death  in  a  grip  stronger  than  that  of  any  bear.  This  was  the 
first  of  the  labors  of  Hercules.  He  skinned  the  animal  and  wore  the  skin  as 
a  garment,  the  mane  and  jaws  covering  his  head.  This  hide  was  impervious 
to  everything  but  the  claws  of  the  dead  animal.  And  now,  Mr.  Alison,  you 
must  tell  all  about  Samson,  and  his  lion." 

VI. 

Samson  and  the  Lion. 

"Samson's  first  exploit  was  the  killing  of  a  young  lion.  It  happened 
when  he  was  accompanying  his  father  and  mother  to  Timnath  down  there, 
at  that  time  a  great  place  for  vineyards.     Samson  must  have  left  his  father 
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and  mother  and  gone  wandering  in  some  by-path,  for  he  was  alone  when  lie 
found  himself  face  to  face  with  the  young  lion." 

"Are  there  any  lions  now  in  Palestine?"  inquired  Eugene. 

"I  believe  not,  but  at  one  time  they  abounded,  especially  in  the  Jordan 
Valley.  There  are  a  great  many  different  names  for  the  lion  in  Hebrew, 
according  as  it  is  young  or  old,  vigorous  or  decrepit;  and  this  fact  shows  that 
the  people  had  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  lion  and  its  habits.  The 
Asiatic  lion  is  not  quite  so  powerful  or  fierce  as  the  African  variety;  but,  to 
begin  with,  it  is  three  times  heavier  than  an  average  man.  The  Bible  records 
show  that  it  must  have  been  very  much  feared,  for  the  highest  term  for  a  bold 
and  terrible  warrior  was  a  'lion-faced  man.'  David's  warriors,  we  are  told, 
were  lion-faced  men. 

1  'The  lion  attacked  Samson,  but  found  that  he  'had  caught  a  Tartar.' 
How  Samson  overcame  the  fierce  brute,  we  are  not  informed;  but  probably  he 
clutched  its  throat  and  strangled  it;  or  stabbed  it  as  he  held  its  throat  like  a 
vise.  If  he  had  been  a  Benjamite,  he  would,  no  doubt,  have  first  stunned  it 
with  a  stone  from  his  sling;  but  he  was  a  Danite.  All  that  the  narrative  tells 
us  is  that  he  rent  it  like  a  kid.  He  made  no  such  use  of  the  skin  as  Hercules 
did,  but  left  the  carcass  to  be  a  'home  for  bees.'  For  some  reason  or  other 
he  did  not  tell  his  father  or  mother  what  he  had  done.  Possibly  he  didn't 
want  to  make  thein  feel  nervous  over  his  narrow  escape  (as  they  must  have 
considered  it)  from  a  violent  death.  It  shows  that  he  was  not  of  a  boastful 
disposition,  and  that  he  expected  to  do  something  better  before  very  long. 
A  young  lion  was  scarcely  worth  considering! 

"Now,  Dr.  Ponsonby,  it's  your  turn  to  tell  us  of 

"Samson's  First  Courtship  and  Its  Results." 

"Samson  followed  up  this  exploit  that  Mr.  Alison  has  described  by 
beginning  his  first  courtship.  He  was  attracted  by  a  Timnath  girl,  a  Philis- 
tine, whom  he  was  not  long  in  marrying;  and  the  jade  betrayed  him  before 
the  first  week  of  their  honeymoon  was  over. 

"This  piece  of  levity  proved  fatal  to  herself  and  to  her  father,  as  well  as 
to  the  men  who  got  hold  of  the  secret  by  fraud.  Samson  was  so  disgusted 
with  her  treason  to  him  that  he  slew  the  men  who  had  profited  by  it  and  aban- 
doned his  wife.  Relenting  afterwards,  he  returned  to  her  father's  house;  but 
found  that  she  had  become  the  wife  of  another. 

"Then  came  his  great  revenge.  We  are  not  told  how  he  caught  so  large 
a  number  as  three  hundred  foxes,  which  he  tied  by  twos,  tail  to  tail,  with  a 
torch  between.  At  that  time  these  animals  must  have  been  more  numerous 
than  now,  when  they  have  become  scarce  because  people  can  so  easily  shoot 
them.     Perhaps  Samson  had  a  clever  way  of  snaring  them. 
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"At  any  rate,  the  device  of  the  lighted  torches  proved  effective,  and  the 
standing  corn  of  the  Philistines  was  burned  to  ashes  all  over  the  very  fertile 
plain  that  you  see  down  there." 

c< The  offense  of  incendiarism,"  remarked  Mr.  Alison,  "is  punished  with 
great  severity  in  the  East.  To  set  fire  to  crops  is  a  capital  crime  with  the 
Arabs  to  this  day." 

Dr.  Ponsonby  went  on: 

"The  Philistines  in  their  fury,  unable  to  capture  Samson,  wreaked  their 
vengeance  on  his  sometime  wife  and  her  father;  and  so  ended  his  first,  but 
unfortunately  not  his  last,  experience  with  the  Philistine  women. 

"Samson  seems  to  have  treated  the  Philistines  with  great  scorn,  as  if  he 

disdained  them: 

"  'Fearless  of  danger,  like  a  petty  god 

He  walked  about,  admired  of  all  and  dreaded 
On  hostile  ground,  none  daring  his  affront.' 

"He  allowed  himself  to  be  captured  and  bound,  and  then  broke  through 
his  bonds  as  if  they  had  been  cobwebs." 

"Can  you  tell  me,  sir,  where  he  slew  so  many  Philistines  with  the  jaw- 
bone of  an  ass?"  inquired  Philip. 

"That  wajynland  from  here,  among  the  mountains,  not  far  from  Jerusa- 
lem, and  in  the  land  of  Judah.  The  men  of  Judah  were  unwilling  to  suffer 
for  Samson's  offenses,  and  gave  him  up,  bound,  to  the  Philistines;  but  he 
proved  too  much  for  them.  It  was  then  that  the  slaughter  of  the  thousand 
took  place  at  L,ehi." 

"Thank  you,  Dr.  Ponsonby,"  replied  Philip;  "won't  you  tell  us  more?" 

"It's  Mr.  Alison's  turn  now,"  replied  the  doctor. 

"The  rest  of  his  history,"  said  Mr.  Alison,  "has  to  do  with  Gaza  and 
its  neighborhood,  and  I  will  tell  you  of  it  there,  on  the  spot." 
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CHAPTER   XII. 
The  City  of  Goliath. 

OUR  three  travelers  have  bidden  farewell  to  their  pleasant  English  friends 
and  have  wheeled  down  to  Ekron,  where  Abraham  Lyons  and  their 
retinue  awaited  them.  These  had  come  by  way  of  Ramleh,  and  Abraham 
was  loud  in  his  regrets  that  the  young  gentlemen  should  not  have  visited 
the  White  Tower  of  Ramleh  and  enjoyed  the  view  from  the  top. 

"Every  one  goes  there,  young  gentlemen,' '  he  said.  "All  the  people 
who  visit  Jerusalem  stop  at  Ramleh.  Such  a  fine  view.  You  can  see  Mt. 
Carmel  and  Mt.  Gerizim  and  Mt.  Ebal.  They  will  call  me  no  good  courier 
to  have  let  you  miss  Ramleh  and  the  White  Tower." 

"Never  mind,  Abraham,"  said  Mr.  Alison,  "we  can't  see  everything; 
and  Master  Eugene,  here,  is  very  much  interested  at  present  in  the  god 
Beelzebub.     This  was  his  city,  you  know." 

"Oh,  dear  me,  sir,"  replied  Abraham,  "this  is  no  place  at  all;  there  is 
nothing  to  be  seen  here.     No  fine  tower." 

"How  could  men  worship  flies?"  inquired  Eugene.  "A  fly-god  is  very 
funny  to  think  of." 

"Are  you  sure,"  was  the  rejoinder,  "that  the  Bible  word  'fly'  may  not 
mean  cbee'?  The  bee  is  industrious,  productive  and  dangerous.  Chaucer 
talks  of  bees  as  flies.     It  was  Napoleon's  emblem,  by  the  way." 

Eugene  seemed  more  satisfied  in  connecting  the  great  god  with  a  nobler 
insect  than  a  dirty  fly;  and,  of  course,  anything  about  Napoleon  interested 
him. 

I. 

Next  day  they  took  their  afternoon  siesta  at  Blanche  Garde,  in  the  Valley 
of  Elah;  the  people  now  call  it  Tell-el-Safiyeh.  Philip  was  much  disap- 
pointed to  find  no  castle  there.  He  had  read  of  the  castle  with  four  towers, 
one  at  each  corner,  which  looked  down  in  massive  whiteness  on  the  fruitful 
Plain  of  Philistia;  the  castle  which  Richard  the  Lion-Heart  built  in  place  of 
a  previous  one  destroyed  by  Saladin. 

"I  think  we're  now  on  the  site  of  Gath,"  exclaimed  Mr.  Alison,  "the 
birthplace  of  the  great  Goliath.  What  a  fine  view  there  is  toward  Ashdod 
and  Ascalonl  This  place  had  a  wonderful  history  in  Crusading  times.  I'm 
going  to  tell  you  its  story." 

"Please  do,"  exclaimed  both  the  lads,  who  looked  all  attention. 
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II. 

The  Story  of  Blanche  Garde. 

"In  the  beginning  of  the  eleventh  century,  before  William  the  Conqueror 
had  crossed  over  to  England  and  defeated  King  Harold  in  the  battle  of  Hast- 
ings, there  lived  on  the  banks  of  the  Loire,  in  France,  a  cruel  baron  named 

Fulk  the  Black. 
He  was  known  as 
The  Wolf  of  An- 
jou,  and  his  very 
name  implied  ter- 
ror. In  his  castle 
by  the  Loire  were 
numerous  dun- 
geons, where  his 
enemies  were 
thrust,  to  sigh 
away  their  lives 
in  the  darkness, 
listening  to  the 
swish  of  the  waters 
that  lashed  the  out- 
side walls  as  they 
made  their  way  to 
the  broad  Atlantic. 
"Fulk  had 
married  a  fair  wife, 
who  bore  him  sev- 
eral children,  but 
he  cast  his  eyes  on 
an  heiress  who 
could  bring  him 
broad  lands.  How 
was  he  to  get  rid 
of  his  lawful  wife, 
so  that  he  might 
marry  her  whom 
he  now  desired? 
You  will  remember 

that  the  Earl  of  Leicester,  in  Scott's  Kcnihvorth,  was  in  somewhat-  of  the 
same  dilemma.  He  hired  bravos  to  murder  the  hapless  Amy  Robsart  in  the 
lone  retreat  of  Cumnor  Hall.  Fulk,  as  superstitious  as  he  was  cruel,  be- 
thought himself  of  a  less  dangerous  scheme.     He  proclaimed  his  wife  a  witch, 


TOWER  AT  ANGERS. 
This  i9  the  only  portion  of  the  Castle  of  Count  Fulk  of  Anjou  which  is  not  in  ruins. 
Here  Kinjj  Rene  of  Provence  is  said  to  have  been  born.    Close  by  Count  Fulk  the 
Black  caused  his  wife  to  be  burned  as  a  sorceress. 
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and  called  upon  the  Church  to  condemn  her.  Of  the  Church  he  had  made 
himself  the  friend  by  devoting  lands  and  houses  to  the  support  of  convents 
and  chapels.  One  district  in  his  city  of  Angers  was  placed  by  him  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  an  abbess.  The  officials  of  the  Church  listened  respectfully  to 
his  complaint,  and  the  unfortunate  lady  was  tried  for  practicing  the  black 
art,  was  found  guilty,  and  was  sentenced  to  death  by  fire. 

"You  know  how  the  hapless  Joan  of  Arc,  after  all  her  patriotic  services 
to  her  country,  was  condemned  by  a  Church  tribunal  and  burned  as  a  witch 
in  the  public  square  at  Rouen,  protesting  her  innocence.  Little  did  the 
protestations  of  the  unfortunate  Countess  of  Anjou  avail  her  in  her  extremity, 
By  this  time  her  cruel  husband  had  persuaded  himself  that  she  was  guilty — 
the  wish  being  father  to  the  thought — and  in  the  morning,  when  she  was  led 
from  prison  to  the  scene  of  execution,  he  took  his  place  in  the  procession  and 
helped  to  light  the  pile. 

"As  time  elapsed,  remorse  did  not  fail  to  gnaw  at  his  vitals.  A  man  of 
robust  frame  and  hot  passions,  he  soon  found  himself  in  the  throes  of  agony. 
The  spirit  of  his  dead  wife  called  to  him  from  the  blackened  stake  where  her 
bones  had  been  reduced  to  cinders,  and  caused  his  existence  to  be  a  very  hell. 
He  went  to  his  father  confessor  for  advice,  who  prescribed  a  pilgrimage  to 
the  Holy  Land.  So,  Count  Fulk  donned  the  gray  gown,  the  slouched  hat, 
with  cockle-shell,  and  the  sandal  shoon,  and  went  off,  staff  in  hand,  to  the 
Holy  Sepulcher. 

"You  have  already  followed  the  route  which  a  pilgrim  would  take.  Like 
the  youthful  followers  of  Stephen  of  Cloyes,  the  Count  embarked  on  a  vessel 
at  Marseilles  bound  for  Palestine.  Frightful  storms  which  disturbed  the 
voyage  seemed  to  the  guilty  wretch  to  mark  the  displeasure  of  heaven.  He 
vowed,  in  his  abject  distress,  that  when  he  arrived  at  the  Sepulcher  of  the 
Lord  he  would  perform  such  a  penance  as  had  never  before  been  witnessed. 
The  way  to  Jerusalem  was  open  to  pilgrims,  for  the  Fatimites  of  Egypt,  who 
at  this  time  ruled  from  Cairo  to  Damascus,  were  by  no  means  bigoted  or  fond 
of  persecution.  Count  Fulk  had,  therefore,  no  difficulty  in  reaching  his  des- 
tination, where  his  purpose  of  enduring  an  extraordinary  penance  never  for 
a  moment  faltered. 

"The  inhabitants  were  all  at  their  windows  or  lining  the  doorsteps  to  see 
this  sturdy  Frank,  brawny  and  hirsute,  led  through  the  streets.  He  had 
stripped  himself  to  the  waist  and  adjusted  an  ass'  halter  around  his  neck. 
As  he  was  dragged  along,  his  attendant  laid  heavy  stripes  upon  his  back 
until  the  blood  flowed  freely.  'Pity,  Lord!'  he  cried,  with  tears  and  groans. 
'Pity  on  the  wretched  traitor,  FulkP  So  heavy  was  the  corporeal  punish- 
ment that  it  came  within  an  ace  of  killing  him,  and  then  the  criminal  might 
have  been  changed  into  the  martyr.  This  scene  took  place  about  the  year 
1030  A.  D." 
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III. 

"Just  one  hundred  years  later,  in  1131  A.  D.,  another  Fulk,  Count  of 
Anjou,  a  descendant  of  the  penitent,  arrived  in  the  Holy  City.  Hitherto, 
affairs  of  state  had  kept  him  busy  at  Rome,  and  all  he  had  cared  to  do  for  the 
cause  of  Christianity  in  the  East  was  to  support  a  hundred  men-at-arms,  who 

served  Baldwin, 
King  of  Jerusa- 
lem. But  the 
death  of  his  wife, 
Sybil,  to  whom  he 
was  much  attached 
broke  many  of  the 
ties  which  bound 
him  to  the  vine- 
clad  slopes  of  the 
Loire,  and  he  ac- 
cepted an  invita- 
tion from  Baldwin 
to  aid  personally 
in  the  cause. 

"There  was  a 
solemn  gathering 
in  the  Church  of 
St.  Julien,  at  An- 
gers. Count  Fulk 
knelt  mournfully 
before  the  high 
altar,  with  his 
seven-year-old  son 
by  his  side.  He 
was  on  the  eve  of 
departure  for  the 
East,  and  his  heart 
was  torn  with  anx- 
iety for  his  child 
and  his  barony. 
*  Great  saint!'  he 
cried,  'I  pray  thee 

to  guard  my  young  son  Geoffrey  and  these  broad  lands  when  I  am  far  away 
in  the  Holy  Land,  fighting  against  the  Infidel  and  protecting  the  lomb  of  the 
Holy  One.' 


MUSEUM  AT  ANGERS,  FRANCE. 
The  Museum  at  Angers  contains  relics  of  the  Feudal  Counts  of  Anjou.    At  Angers 
the  great  William  Pitt,  and  Arthur,  Duke  of  Wellington,  received  a  military  educa- 
tion from  French  tutors. 
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"Baldwin,  King  of  Jerusalem,  was  now  getting  old  and  feeble,  and,  as 
he  had  no  son  to  succeed  him,  he  was  anxious  to  find  a  good  husband  for  his 
daughter  Millicent.  The  only  objection  to  Fulk  was  an  immaterial  one — you 
might  call  it  a  'material'  one — he  had  red  hair.  This  was  supposed  to  indi- 
cate a  passionate  and  treacherous  disposition,  and  mediaeval  painters  were  ac- 
customed so  to  portray  Judas  Iscariot.  However,  his  reputation  was  in  all 
other  respects  so  good  that  this  defect  was  overlooked.  He  married  the 
Princess  Millicent,  and  for  several  years  aided  his  father-in-law  in  ruling  the 
Kingdom  of  Jerusalem.  In  a  short  while  King  Baldwin  died,  and  he  became 
sole  ruler. 

"At  this  time,  Ascalon  was  again  in  the  hands  of  the  Saracens,  and 
King  Fulk  was  anxious  to  have  some  strong  fortress  guarding  the  approach 
to  Jerusalem.  So,  out  of  the  white  limestone  of  the  district,  he  caused  to  be 
built  the  Castle  of  Blanche  Garde,  or  the  White  Watch  Tower,  right  where 
we  now  are. 

"At  Jaffa  there  was  a  French  baron  named  Hugh  de  Puyset,  who  had 
been  created  Count  of  Jaffa.  He  was  a  brave  warrior,  but  a  turbulent  and 
restless  man.  During  Baldwin's  absences  in  the  north  of  Palestine,  where 
he  was  protector  of  the  Christians,  Count  Hugh  intrigued  against  the  King 
with  Queen  Millicent,  whose  cousin  he  was.  When  the  King  returned  to 
Jerusalem  and  was  holding  a  council  with  his  barons,  Count  Walter  of  Caesa- 
rea,  his  son-in-law,  stepped  forward  and  boldly  accused  Count  Hugh  of 
treason  and  wrong-doing. 

u 'Are  you  prepared  to  prove  it  at  the  sword's  point?'  exclaimed  his 
brother  barons. 

"  'I  am,  so  help  me  God!'  was  the  firm  reply;  'and  here  is  my  glove  in 
pledge  thereof.' 

"The  accused  man  was  not  present  to  offer  a  reply,  but  the  barons 
decided  that  a  challenge  must  be  sent  forth  summoning  him  to  appear  in  the 
lists  and  submit  to  the  verdict  of  trial  by  combat.  Five  days  were  allowed, 
and  the  place  appointed  was  this  Castle  of  Blanche  Garde. 

"There  was  always  a  piece  of  ground  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of 
feudal  castles  which  was  set  apart  for  knightly  sports  and  jousting.  Some- 
times during  a  truce  with  the  infidel  Saracens,  the  dark  warriors  of  the  East, 
who  were  skillful  horsemen,  consented  to  appear  in  these  martial  games  and 
contend  for  prizes.  On  this  occasion,  of  course,  they  were  absent.  The 
lists  were  supplied  with  numerous  galleries  and  benches  to  accommodate  the 
spectators  who  thronged  to  witness  the  combat.  At  the  eastern  side  of  the 
enclosure  a  throne  was  erected  for  the  King.  His  Queen,  whose  good  name 
was  involved  in  the  matter,  had  not  cared  to  be  present,  and  no  provision  was 
made  for  her  appearance,  nor  were  any  ladies  present.  At  nine  o'clock  in 
the  morning,  when  the  sun  was  already  high  in  the  heavens,  a  loud  flourish 
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of  trumpets  announced  the  entrance  into  the  enclosure  of  the  red-haired 
King.  He  moved  with  dignity  to  his  throne,  and  seated  himself  for  judg- 
ment. Above  his  head  waved  the  sacred  banner  of  Jerusalem,  with  the  ruddy 
cross  in  its  center,  surrounded  by  its  satellite  crosses. 

"Thereupon,  Walter,  Count  of  Caesarea,  armed  cap-a-pie,  advanced  to 
the  foot  of  the  judgment  seat  and  threw  his  gauntlet  down  before  King  Fulk. 

"  'Great  Lord  and  Sovereign  King,  here  stand  I,  Walter,  Count  of 
Caesarea,  your  liege  vassal,  ready  to  maintain  that  Hugh,  Count  of  Jaffa,  is  a 
traitor  to  your  liege  and  false  to  this  kingdom;  and  I  am  prepared  to  do 
battle  in  assertion  thereof,  if  such  be  your  gracious  command.' 

"  'Call  for  Hugh,  Count  of  Jaffa,  to  appear,'  said  the  King. 

"The  trumpets  sounded  a  flourish  and  the  herald,  stepping  forward,  made 
proclamation:  'Oyez!  Oyez!  Oyez!  the  most  high  and  mighty  Fulk,  King 
of  Jerusalem,  herewith  calls  upon  the  noble  Hugh,  Count  of  Jaffa,  to  appear 
in  these  lists  to  do  battle  in  behalf  of  his  fair  fame  as  a  loyal  vassal  of  the 
King,  with  the  noble  Walter,  Count  of  Caesarea.  He  shall  be  granted  a  fair 
field,  equal  partition  of  sun  and  of  wind,  and  whatever  appertains  to  a  fair 
combat.' 

' ' Thrice  did  the  trumpet  sound,  and  thrice  was  the  proclamation  made, 
but  no  combatant  appeared. 

"  'Proclaim  Hugh,  Count  of  Jaffa,  guilty  of  treason,  and  call  upon  him  to 
surrender  himself,'  said  King  Fulk. 

"This  was  solemnly  done  and  his  glove  was  returned  to  Count  Walter 
and  the  assembly  broke  up. 

"Count  Hugh  was  all  the  while  in  his  castle  at  Jaffa,  pretending  that  he 
knew  nothing  about  the  challenge.  When  news  came  that  he  was  proclaimed 
a  traitor,  he  broke  into  a  fit  of  passion  and  swore  he  would  be  revenged. 
Calling  one  of  his  confidential  agents  to  him,  he  sent  him  off  with  a  missive 
to  the  Emir  of  Ascalon,  promising  him  his  aid  against  the  King  of  Jerusalem. 
As  soon  as  the  Emir  learned  that  the  King  and  the  Count  had  fallen  out,  he 
took  the  offensive  and  sent  out  an  army  which  ravaged  the  whole  Plain  of 
Sharon. 

"Fulk  blamed  this  incursion  on  his  insubordinate  vassal,  and  in  bitter 
wrath  set  out  with  his  best  troops  to  besiege  Jaffa.  Before  the  royal  forces 
commenced  the  attack,  the  good  bishop  of  Jerusalem,  anxious  to  prevent  use- 
less bloodshed,  interposed.  At  first  Count  Hugh  refused  to  listen  to  any 
terms;  but  finding  that  his  knights  would  not  support  him  in  any  trafficking 
with  the  infidel  Emir  of  Ascalon,  he  surrendered  himself.  f  The  sentence 
which  he  received  was  not  a  very  heavy  one:  he  was  to  go  into  exile  for  a 
period  of  three  years.  Hugh  returned  to  Jerusalem  with  the  King,  and  was 
making  preparations  to  leave. 
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"It  crept  out  among  the  Crusaders  that  he  had  made  overtures  to  the  In- 
fidel, and  feeling  was  very  bitter  against  him.  The  fact  is,  they  wished  to 
lynch  him.  He  did  not  suspect  his  danger,  and  spent  the  time  amusing  him- 
self. One  day  he  was  seated  in  the  street  of  the  Furriers,  before  the  store  of 
a  merchant  called  Alpham,  drinking  and  playing  dice.  A  Breton  soldier 
who  was  passing,  inflamed  with  rage  at  the  sight  of  the  traitor  still  at  liberty 
and  seemingly  enjoying  life,  rushed  upon  him  with  his  drawn  sword  and  cut 
him  across  the  face.  The  Count  fell  down  senseless  and  every  one  supposed 
him  dead;  and  they  suspected  that  King  Fulk  had  ordered  his  assassination. 
This  caused  a  revulsion  of  feeling  in  his  favor,  and  people  began  to  remember 
his  good  qualities  and  to  regret  him.  But  the  King,  angry  at  the  suspicion, 
ordered  the  arrest  of  the  Breton,  who  was  sentenced  to  have  his  limbs  broken 
on  the  wheel — a  cruel  punishment.  He  died  under  the  affliction,  asserting 
with  his  last  breath  that  no  one  had  incited  him  to  the  deed. 

"Count  Hugh  soon  recovered  from  his  wound  and  was  able  in  a  few 
weeks  to  sail  homewards.  He  landed  in  Sicily  and  spent  two  years  there, 
dying  before  the  period  of  his  sentence  was  completed.  Queen  Millicent, 
who  had  been  fond  of  him,  regretted  his  departure,  and  treated  Count  Walter 
and  the  others  who  had  taken  part  against  him  in  a  way  which  showed  her 
resentment.  All  this  must  have  proved  very  uncomfortable  for  good  King 
Fulk, but  Hugh's  death  happily  put  an  end  to  all  the  ill  feeling.7' 

IV. 

"The  closing  scene  of  King  Fulk's  life  occurred  in  the  north,  near 
Mt.  Carmel.  While  riding  out  on  the  plain  with  his  Queen,  one  of  her 
followers  started  a  jack  rabbit.  The  King  was  always  a  keen  sportsman,  and 
he  spurred  his  horse  in  pursuit.  The  animal  stumbled  and  threw  him,  and 
the  old  man  was  picked  up  unconscious.  In  a  few  hours  he  was  dead.  His# 
son,  Baldwin,  a  boy  of  thirteen,  succeeded  him,  with  Queen  Millicent  as 
regent.  As  for  the  castle  he  had  built,  Saladin  left  not  one  stone  of  it  upon 
another  when  he  swept  over  Palestine,  forty  years  later. n 

"What  became  of  the  boy  he  left  behind  him  in  France?"  asked  Philip. 

"Geoffrey  succeeded  to  the  lordship  of  Anjou  and  married  an  English 
princess,  Matilda,  whose  first  husband  was  Emperor  of  Germany,  and  who  is 
known  in  history  as  the  Empress  Maud.  It  was  this  Geoffrey  who  was  so 
fond  of  the  yellow  flowering  plant  of  his  native  soil  that  he  always  carried 
a  bit  of  it  with  him,  and  thus  earned  the  name  Plantagenet.  Their  son 
Henry  became  Henry  II.  of  England,  and  he  was  Richard  the  Lion-Heart's 
father." 

"Richard  was  then  a  great-grandson  of  King  Fulk,"  remarked  Philip. 
"It  is  interesting  to  know  that  he  rebuilt  Fulk's  castle  here." 
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After  an  hour's  ride  up  the  winding  valley  the  main  stream  turned 
southward,  receiving  at  the  bend  the  waters  of  another  stream.  This  tribu- 
tary, the  Sunt,  has  cut  a  deep  trench  through  a  level  plain,  about  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  broad;  and  in  summer  the  bed  of  the  stream  is  dry. 

"Let  us  sit  down  on  the  hillside  here,"  said  Mr.  Alison,  as  they  came  to 
a  standstill  on  the  south  bank  of  the  tributary,  "and  I'll  tell  you  all  about 
the  great  fight  which  took  place  here  in  the  eleventh  century  before  Christ. 

uThe  story  begins  at  a  time  some  thirty  years  later  than  the  capture  of 
the  Ark,  in  1116  B.  C.  Gath  was  one  of  the  Philistine  cities  which  had 
entertained  it,  to  her  loss  and  sorrow.  Many  of  the  inhabitants  had  died 
from  the  painful  disease  which  scourged  the  people.  Although  Gath  was  a 
Philistine  city,  yet  many  of  its  inhabitants  were  of  a  different  race.  Among 
them  was  a  family  whose  members  were  noted  for  their  largeness  of  stature 
and  strength  of  muscle.  The  pride  of  this  stock  was  Goliath,  whose  height, 
at  the  lowest  estimate,  must  have  been  eight  and  a  half  feet.  He  held  the 
champion's  belt  for  the  whole  nation. 

"The  Valley  of  Elah,  by  which  we  have  just  come,  is  one  of  the  natural 
entrances  into  the  hill  country  of  Judah.  The  Philistines  invading  their 
enemies  of  Israel  from  the  plain  would  naturally  meet;  not  far  from  this  very 
spot,  with  the  Israelites  descending  to  the  plain  from  Bethlehem  or  Jerusalem. 
Across  from  us,  about  a  mile,  is  the  ill-omened  place  known  as  the  *  Boundary 
of  Blood,'  from  the  frequent  fatal  affrays  which  occurred  there. 

"At  the  time  when  Goliath  was  in  the  pride  of  his  strength,  a  Philistine 
army  had  advanced  from  Gath  and  taken  up  its  position  on  the  slope  where 
we  now  are.  Opposing  its  advance  was  an  Israelitish  army  under  Saul,  occu- 
pying the  rising  ground  in  front  of  us.  Each  army  waited  for  the  other  to 
cross  the  ravine  and  make  the  first  attack;  but  daily  skirmishes  meanwhile 
took  place.  In  order  to  intimidate  the  men  of  Israel,  the  Philistines  brought 
forward  their  pet  champion,  the  redoubtable  son  of  Anak,  from  Gath.  He 
advanced  day  after  day  to  the  edge  of  the  ravine  there,  and  stretching  him- 
self to  his  full  height,  dared  any  man  to  oppose  him.  He  was  clad  in  heavy, 
defensive  armor,  wrought  by  the  smiths  of  Gath;  not  in  one  solid  piece,  but 
like  the  scales  of  a  fish.  No  ordinary  sword  could  pierce  through  this  coat 
of  mail,  which  covered  his  body  nearly  to  the  knees.  It  alone  weighed  about 
200  pounds.  Then  his  legs  were  sheathed  in  coverings  of  brass,  known  as 
greaves — a  distinctive  mark,  by  the  way,  of  the  ancient  Greek  soldiers  in  the 
time  of  Homer,  who  always  speaks  of  them  as  'Well-greaved  Greeks.'  On 
his  head  he  wore  a  great  helmet  of  brass,  while  about  his  neck,  guarding  his 
throat,  was  a  gorget  of  brass. 

"Thus  arrayed,  he  was  a  formidable  antagonist  for  any  ordinary  foe. 
He  felt  himself  to  be  invincible  and  unassailable.     The  wooden  shaft  of  his 
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spear  was  of  extraordinary  stoutness,  and  the  head  weighed  about  twenty- 
four  pounds.  In  front  of  this  doughty  warrior  marched  his  squire,  or  armor- 
bearer,  carrying  a  great  oblong  shield,  which  in  fighting  was  used  to  ward 
off  thrusts,  especially  such  as  were  aimed  at  the  face. 

4 'Jonathan  was  the  ablest  warrior  on  the  side  of  Israel,  but  his  position  as 
one  of  the  leaders  of  the  army,  and  a  son  of  the  King,  made  it  inadvisable  for 
him  to  venture  forth.  None  of  the  other  warriors  felt  sufficient  confidence  to 
offer  themselves.  For  forty  days  the  bravado  continued,  to  the  growing  dis- 
couragement of  the  Israelites.  Saul  was  beginning  to  get  desperate.  He 
made  a  lavish  offer  in  the  hope  of  inducing  some  one  to  tackle  the  champion. 
Whoever  should  slay  the  insolent  man  of  Gath  would  receive  rich  gifts  and  a 
royal  princess  in  marriage.  The  offer  was  bootless;  no  Israelitish  hero 
appeared. 

"In  the  camp  were  three  sons  of  a  man  of  Bethlehem  named  Jesse;  all 
valiant  men.  At  the  close  of  the  forty  days  it  happened  that  their  father 
had  to  send  them  a  fresh  stock  of  bread  and  cheese.  The  bearer  was  their 
younger  brother  David,  an  active,  fearless  youth,  fond  of  all  kinds  of  out-door 
sports,  and  a  fine  musician,  to  boot.  It  was  a  journey  across  the  hills  of 
about  eleven  miles. 

"leaving  his  sheep  in  the  care  of  an  underling,  he  strapped  the  bundle  of 
provisions  on  his  shoulder  and  made  his  way  westward.  It  was  still  early  as  he 
descended  into  the  Valley  of  Elah.  The  Jewish  army  was  about  to  cross  the 
ravine  and  engage  the  Philistines.  Anxious  to  witness  the  fighting,  David  left 
his  bundle  in  the  care  of  a  camp  sutler  and  went  forward  to  join  his  brothers. 
He  was  busy  giving  them  the  news  from  home  when  a  flutter  went  through 
the  ranks.  Goliath  was  advancing  from  the  Philistine  army,  and,  in  his 
usual  boastful  fashion,  daring  an  Israelite  to  meet  him  and  stand  up  for  his  God. 
The  Israelites  grew  pale  and  retreated,  eager  to  get  to  the  safe  side  of  the 
ravine.  It  was  a  shameful  sight  for  an  ardent  young  Israelite  to  behold,  and 
these  were  shameful  words  to  have  to  listen  to. 

"He  was  told  of  King  SauPs  munificent  offer,  and  showed  great  interest; 
so  much  so  as  to  bring  down  upon  him  the  rebuke  of  his  eldest  brother  Eliah. 
But,  nevertheless,  he  continued  to  bear  himself  as  a  possible  champion. 

4 'At  length  the  matter  came  to  SauPs  ears,  and  he  sent  for  the  daring 
young  shepherd.  When  he  saw  how  youthful  David  was,  he  advised  him  to 
give  up  all  thought  of  such  a  venture.  But  David  replied  that  he  had 
already  killed  in  single  combat  a  lion  and  a  bear,  and  was  not  afraid  to  tackle 
an  experienced  veteran.  The  coat  of  mail,  the  helmet  and  the  sword  which 
Saul  would  have  clad  him  in,  he  rejected,  as  he  was  not  used  to  them. 

"Possibly  David  had  already  noticed  the  weak  spot  in  Goliath's  equip- 
ment— towit,  the  exposed  forehead  and  eyes.  At  close  quarters  the  shield 
would  defend  these,  but  a  missile  sent  from  a  distance  might  easily  enter. 
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The  exposed  eye  and  forehead  were  always  the  weak  points  in  a  heavily-armed 
warrior.  It  was  an  arrow  shot  high  which  killed  King  Harold  at  Hastings, 
two  thousand  years  later,  and  decided  the  battle. 

"Among  the  lads  of  the  hill  district  David  had  learned  to  use  a  sling  with 
wonderful  force  and  accuracy.  The  men  of  Benjamin  at  this  time  appear  to 
have  cultivated  the  art,  for  we  read  of  seven  hundred  men,  left-handed,  of 
their  tribe,  who  could  sling  at  a  suspended  hair  and  not  miss.  The  art  has 
since  nearly  died  out  in  Syria,  except  nor.th  in  the  Lebanon  hills,  where  the 
boys  still  practice  it.  Thus  lightly  equipped,  with  only  sling  and  staff,  he 
stepped  forth,  trusting  in  God  and  depending  on  his  alertness  and  agility. 
When  he  reached  the  ravine  he  stooped  down  and  picked  up  five  rounded 
pebbles. 

"When  the  news  reached  Goliath  that  a  champion  had  been  found  ready 
to  meet  him,  he  advanced  into  the  open  in  his  usual  boastful  manner.  Ob- 
serving how  insignificant  his  opponent  was,  and  how  simply  armed,  his 
arrogance  increased,  and  he  could  scarcely  find  words  to  express  his  con- 
tempt: 'Am  I  a  dog  that  thou  comest  to  me  with  staves?'  David  was  not 
overawed,  and  replied  with  no  less  confidence  that  the  victory  was  destined  to 
be  his,  for  the  Lord  God  of  Israel  was  fighting  with  him.  Running  forward 
quickly,  to  give  impetus  to  the  stroke,  he  sent  a  missile  from  his  sling  right 
at  his  opponent's  forehead.  In  an  instant  the  giant  fell  senseless;  and  once 
down,  he  was  at  David's  mercy.  Possessing  himself  of  Goliath's  sword, 
which  he  was  strong  enough  to  wield,  he  cut  off  the  huge,  bearded  head  and 
held  it  up  in  triumph.  The  Philistines,  when  they  saw  the  gory  trophy, 
were  so  amazed  and  discouraged  that  they  had  no  heart  to  await  the  onset  of 
the  Israelites.  They  fled  down  the  Vale  of  Elah  towards  Gath,  the  Israelites 
pursuing;  nor  did  the  slaughter  stop  there,  for  the  routed  army  was  followed 
as  far  as  the  gates  of  Ekron. 

"It  was  a  great  day  for  the  armies  of  Israel,  and  one  long  remembered 
by  a  grateful  people.  Evidently  David  had  joined  in  the  pursuit  and  helped 
to  mow  down  the  enemy,  for  in  the  triumphal  procession  through  the  cities 
of  Benjamin  the  cry  of  the  populace  went  up:  'Saul  has  slain  his  thousands, 
but  David  his  tens  of  thousands!'  A  tactless  cry,  if  they  wished  their  hero 
well;  for  it  aroused  the  sleepless  jealousy  of  the  long-limbed  King. 

"The  head  of  Goliath  was  taken  to  Gibeah  and  deposited  there,  but  the 
armor  was  taken  by  David  to  Bethlehem,  and  afterwards  transferred  for  safe 
keeping  to  the  tabernacle  at  Nob,  a  village  close  to  Jerusalem.  On  a  later 
occasion  David  had  need  of  the  sword,  and  went  to  Nob  to  obtain  it.  But  I'll 
tell  you  about  David's  subsequent  adventures  later  on." 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 
The  Land  of  Cave  Dwellers. 

THE  next  morning  brought  them  early  under  the  face  of  the  hill  where 
David  gathered  together  his  band  of  outlaws  in  the  Cave  of  Adullam. 

"This  is  quite  a  land  of  Troglodytes,"  said  Mr.  Alison. 

"What  are  Troglodytes?"  asked  Eugene.     "It's  a  funny  word." 

"The  name  is  given  to  people  who  live  in  caves.  At  one  time  all  over 
the  world  these  cave-dwellers  were  to  be  found.  In  the  most  easterly  islands 
of  all  Asia,  far  north  in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  there  live  in  caves  about  a  dozen 
families,  who  are  about  all  that  remain  of  the  cave-dwellers  of  northern  Japan. 
Round  here,  the  caves  for  human  habitation  are  wonderfully  extensive,  and 
to-morrow  we  shall  spend  a  day  examining  them.  When  the  children  of  Israel 
arrived  in  the  Promised  Land  the  Horites  were  still  living  in  caves." 

"Do  any  people  dwell  in  them  now?"  was  Eugene's  inquiry. 

"Lend  me  your  binocular,  Philip,"  said  Mr.  Alison.  He  then  turned 
the  lenses  on  the  opposite  slope,  and  after  a  short  examination  cried  out — 
"Look  over  there,  and  you'll  see  a  whole  family  of  Troglodytes." 

Philip,  taking  the  binocular,  followed  his  directions,  and  soon  picked 
out  the  group— a  grandmother,  mother,  and  five  children.  Eugene  was 
greatly  delighted  to  see  so  odd  a  sight,  which  carried  his  thoughts  back  to  a 
time  when  the  sons  of  Abraham  had  not  yet  conquered  the  Land  of  Promise. 

I. 

They  were  now  at  the  entrance  to  the  cave — the  hill  is  still  known  as 
Ed  Elmiyeh,  which  sounds  very  like  Ad-ul-am.  From  the  platform  they 
obtained  a  fine  view  of  the  valley  below — such  a  prospect  as  must  have  been 
invaluable  to  a  robber  chief  in  preparing  for  an  attack  or  for  defense.  The 
interior  of  the  cave  was  low,  but  spacious,  and  several  rooms  branched  off 
from  it,  some  of  which  had  been  built  up. 

"The  men  who  gathered  here  under  David  as  leader  were  a  very  mixed 
lot,"  remarked  Mr.  Alison.  "David  had  a  good  deal  of.  trouble  with  them; 
'sons  of  Belial'  was  his  name  for  the  worst  of  them.  But  Joab  and  Abishai 
were  first-rate  fellows." 

II. 

Beit-Jibrin. 

"We  are  now  in  the  center  of  what  was  once  one  of  the  most  populous 
districts  in  the  world,"  remarked  Mr.  Alison,  as  they  rode  down  the  valley  to 
Beit-Jibrin.     "There   are  three   ruined  cities   in   every  two   square   miles.. 
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Even  in  Christian  times,  before  the  Saracens  and  Turks  began  to  work  havoc 
with  everything,  Beit-Jibrin  was  a  populous  city,  known  as  Eleutheropolis,  or 
'free  city.'  It  probably  got  the  name  because  of  the  privileges  it  enjoyed  as 
occupying  an  important  position  at  the  entrance  of  one  of  the  passages  lead- 
ing to  Jerusalem." 

Philip  was  delighted  with  the  massive  ruins,  which  carried  his  thoughts 
away  back  to  Crusading  times  and  the  days  of  the  Roman  Empire.     But 

Eugene  was  anxious  to  get  down 
into  the  caves. 

"Hadn't  you  enough  of  cave 
exploring  at  Athlit?"  said  Mr. 
Alison,  laughingly. 

"Oh,  I'm  not  afraid,"  he 
said;  "I'll  be  cautious  this  time." 
They  were  standing  under  an 
ancient  Gothic  archway,  looking 
westward  toward  the  sea.  In  a 
corner  of  the  ruin  a  herdsman  lay 
asleep,  with  his  pipe,  on  which  he 
had  been  playing,  lying  by  his 
side.  Against  the  wall  was  his 
long  rifle,  and  a  dog  kept  faithful 
watch  under  the  shadow  of  the 
sill. 

"Look  out  there,"  said  Mr. 
Alison,  "at  that  hole  in  the  side 
of  the  hill.  It  leads  to  one  of  the 
biggest  caverns  in  the  neighbor- 
hood. But  here  comes  Abraham 
with  a  guide." 

The  guide  brought  candles 
and  several  balls  of  twine.  They 
were  soon  at  the  entrance  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Alison.  Each  one  attached  him- 
self to  the  guide  by  means  of  the  twine,  pocketed  a  candle  and  some  matches, 
and  then  followed  into  the  hillside. 

"Count  your  steps  and  you'll  get  to  the  bottom  all  right,"  exclaimed 
Abraham. 

It  required  a  little  trustfulness  to  descend  in  this  way  to  the  unknown, 
but  they  were  all  together,  and  kept  speaking  to  each  other  as  they  felt  first 
with  the  left  foot  and  then  with  the  right  for  the  next  lower  step.  At  length 
they  reached  the  bottom  and  lit  their  candles.  A  friend  of  the  guide  stood 
at  the  top  with  a  lighted  candle,  and  in  the  dim  light  they  could  make  out, 
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far  above,  a  dome-like  roof,  hewn  out  of  the  soft  limestone,  and,  here  and 
there  in  the  well-like  sides  of  the  cave,  recesses  where  a  man  might  sleep  in 
peace. 

At  the  east  end  was  an  apse,  with  two  pillars  in  front.  It  looked  exactly 
like  the  chancel  of  a  church,  and  Mr.  Alison  was  certain  it  had  been  em- 
ployed for  that  purpose;  no  doubt  when  the  Christians  were  driven  from  their 
cities  and  churches  by  the  fierce  Moslems.  On  the  wall  near  a  fish  had  been 
carved.  Philip  knew  this  was  a  Christian  symbol,  and  asked  Mr.  Alison,  to 
explain  what  it  meant. 

"The  Greek  name  for  fish,"  explained  Mr.  Alison,  "was  I-Ch-Th-U-S, 
a  word  of  five  letters.  The  initials  read:  J-esus  Ch-ristos,  Th-eou  U-ios 
S-oter  ('Jesus  Christ,  God's  Son,  Savior'). 

"The  Latin  monogram,  I.  H.  S.,  means  somewhat  the  same — Jesus 
Hominum  Salvator  ('Jesus  Men's  Savior'). 

"Let  us  see  if  there  are  any  eggs  carved  oil  the  walls.  The  early  Chris- 
tians carried  about  eggs  with  them,  at  Easter  time  especially,  because  the  egg 
signified  resurrection  and  life  in  a  higher  state.  Death  was  looked  upon  as  a 
mere  hatching  of  the  bird.  When,  in  times  of  persecution,  it  was  unsafe  to 
say  anything  for  fear  of  spies,  one  Christian  handed  an  egg  to  his  neighbor, 
as  if  to  say:  'There  is  life  with  Christ  after  death.'  " 

Eugene  at  last  found  a  bit  of  carving  which  they  were  satisfied  was 
meant  for  an  egg. 

III. 

"Let's  go  and  see  the  castle  by  moonlight,"  said  Philip,  when  they  had 
finished  their  supper.      "It  will  be  quite  picturesque." 

As  they  approached  the  great  mass  of  Gothic  masonry,  clearly  outlined 
against  the  starry  sky,  the  sounds  of  chanting  came  to  their  ears.  In  a  corner 
of  the  ruins,  under  some  finely-pointed  arches,  supported  by  richly-carved 
columns,  such  as  one  associates  with  the  chapel  of  a  great  cathedral,  sat  or 
squatted  a  group  of  native  musicians.  In  the  center  was  the  ballad-singer, 
astride  of  a  low  wall,  his  one-stringed  viol  in  his  left  hand.  With  its  bow, 
which  was  attached  to  the  instrument  and  scraped  the  strings  on  the  inner 
side,  he  played  a  weird  accompaniment  to  his  songs  of  the  desert.  Seated  on 
a  stone  on  his  left  hand  was  a  turbaned  gray  beard,  who  played  a  droning 
bass  to  the  other's  air,  his  instrument  being  a  double  reed  pipe,  known  as  the 
arghul.  At  the  right  hand  of  the  musicians,  squatting  on  the  ground,  were 
a  boy  and  girl;  she  keeping  time  with  a  tambourine,  he  with  his  hands  and 
voice.  The  three  stood  attentive,  enjoying  the  quaint  scene  and  the  rhythm 
of  the  music. 

"Queer  kind  of  music,  that,"  exclaimed  a  voice  behind  them.  "Doesn't 
amount  to  shucks,  in  my  opinion." 
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They  turned  round  and  beheld  a  tall  man,  with  smooth,  lean  face  and 
slouched  hat. 

"My  name  is  Hokey,  gentlemen, M  he  said;  "Cicero  P.  Hokey  of  Hacks- 
ville,  Illinois — at  your  service.     I  hope  you  are  all  good  Americans. " 

They  got  into  conversation  with  him,  and  found  that  he  was  a  dry  goods 
man  who,  having  saved  up  $1,600,  had  determined  to  go  round  the  world 


TENT  UFE  IN  PALESTINE. 
The  large  tent  is  the  one  used  by  the  author  and  the  artist  during1  the  time  of  their  journey  through  Palestine. 
The  first  person  to  the  right,  sitting  on  a  camp  stool,  with  a  white  cap  on  his  head,  is  Mr.  R.  E.  M.  Bain.  The  next, 
sitting  in  a  lower  chair,  on  the  other  side  of  the  large  tent  door,  is,  the  author.  The  chief  muleteer  is  under  the 
cords  of  the  tent,  and  Abraham  Lyons  is  sitting  at  the  left-hand  corner  of  the  small  tent,  while  the  cook  and  chief 
waiter  are  sitting  in  the  door  of  the  small  tent. 

and  astonish  the  folks  at  home.  He  had  started  via  Vancouver,  and  had 
already  visited  Japan,  the  Straits  Settlements^  and  India.  At  Bombay  he 
took  a  second-class  passage  to  Port  Sa'id,  and  was  now  "doing"  the  Holy 
Land  in  as  cheap  a  manner  as  possible. 

"I'm  camping  out  among  these  ruins,"  he  said.  "The  jackals  bothered 
me  somewhat  the  first  night,  but  I  caught  two  of  them  in  a  trap  which  I 
learned  to  fix  when  I  was  a  boy." 
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They  found  him  a  very  interesting  companion,  with  an  extraordinary 
amount  of  miscellaneous  information,  and  a  general  breeziness  of  atmosphere 
about  him.  He  wasn't  as  wise  as  he  thought,'  or  as  the  uhome  folks"  would 
think  him;  but  still  he  knew  a  thing  or  two. 

"Will  you  set  a  trap  for  me  to-night?"  said  Eugene.  "I  want  to  catch  a 
jackal." 

Mr.  Hokey  promised  to  do  this;  and  the  effort  was  crowned  with  success. 
Next  morning  Eugene  skinned  his  first  and  last  jackal,  and  felt  very  grateful 
to  Mr.  Cicero  P.  Hokey.  They  thanked  him  and  bade  him  farewell,  and 
then  started  out  on  their  wheels  over  the  level  plains,  now  green  with  the  com- 
ing wheat  crop.  Before  they  had  gone  two  miles,  Mr.  Alison  stopped  and 
pointed  to  a  heap  of  ruins. 

" We're  at  Ziklagnow,  David's  town,  and  I  must  tell  you  the  story  of  it." 

IV. 

"You  will  remember  that  David  gained  his  first  success  as  a  warrior  in  a 
pitched  battle  with  the  Philistine  army.  To  his  defeat  of  Goliath  in  the  Vale 
of  the  Terebrinth  was  due  the  entire  defeat  of  the  whole  Philistine  force,  and 
their  slaughter  right  to  the  gates  of  Ekron.  How  the  Philistines  must  have 
hated  him!  But  time  brings  changes.  By  driving  David  from  his  home  and 
his  kindred,  and  making  him  an  outlaw,  Saul  added  him  to  the  number  of  his 
enemies.  At  first  David,  a  solitary  individual,  without  arms  or  friends,  was 
of  little  or  no  account,  and  his  only  safety  lay  in  dissimulation.  When  he 
arrived  at  Gath,  immediately  after  his  escape  from  Saul,  he  had  to  feign  mad- 
ness in  order  to  escape  vengeance  from  the  friends  of  Goliath;  for  the  Orien- 
tals will  not  deal  harshly  with  a  madman,  whom  they  look  upon  as  one  afflicted  by 
God.  King  Achish  saw  him  jabbering  and  scribbling  on  the  door,  and  let- 
ting his  spittle  fall  on  his  beard;  and  he  refused  to  have  anything  to  do  with 
a  madman. 

"In  a  few  years,  however,  David  had  made  himself  formidable.  The 
band  of  outlaws  he  gathered  around  him  in  the  Cave  of  Adullam  proved 
themselves  to  be  famous  warriors,  and  struck  terror  into  their  enemies,  from 
the  Dead  Sea  right  to  the  Nile.  David  took  advantage  of  his  reputation  to 
make  friends  with  the  Philistines,  who  were  too  powerful  to  be  trifled  with. 
Both  they  and  he  were  common  enemies  of  Saul,  his  chief  foe.  Finally, 
King  Achish  received  the  brigands  into  his  city  of  Gath  and  treated  them  with 
consideration,  for  they  added  considerably  to  his  fighting  force. 

"It  was  at  this  time  that  David  asked  King  Achish  for  a  city  of  his  own, 
where  he  might  have  more  freedom  and  ease.  The  King  granted  him  Ziklag, 
and  here  David  established  himself  as  an  ally  and  tributary  of  the  ruler  of 
Gath.  He  strove  to  give  King  Achish  the  idea  that  he  was  now  at  war  with 
his  own  countrymen.     All  the  time   he  was  making  raids   southward   into 
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Arabia  and  Egypt,  and  bringing  back  rich  spoils,  which  he  shared  with  his 
superior.  He  made  Achish  believe  that  it  was  spoil  from  the  south  of  Judah; 
and  Achish  was  glad  to  think  that  David  had  so  completely  lost  all  love  of 
home  as  to  despoil  his  own  countrymen,  for  he  could  then  be  a  more  faithful 
vassal  of  the  Philistines.  It  is  a  pity  that  a  real  hero  like  David  should  have 
placed  himself  in  so  awkward  and  undignified  a  position. 

"The  Philistines  were  very  aggressive  just  at  this  time,  and  anxious  to 
weaken  the  Israelites.  Instead  of  pushing  on  to  Jerusalem  through  the 
easily-defended  passes  of  the  Judaean  mountains,  they  directed  their  atten- 
tion to  the  northern  plain  of  Esdraelon,  and  gathered  their  forces  together 
not  very  far  from  Megiddo.  Their  intention  was  to  hem  the  southern  Israel- 
ites in  from  the  north,  and  isolate  Judah  and  Benjamin  from  the  other  tribes. 

"  Achish,  as  lord  of  one  of  their  five  great  cities,  wished  to  have  as  good 
a  show  of  warriors  as  he  could  muster,  and  counted  on  David  and  his  men. 
David  had  to  consent  to  accompany  him,  however  unwilling  he  was  at  heart. 
This  Gath  contingent  of  the  Philistine  forces  accordingly  marched  north- 
wards by  Ramleh  to  Megiddo  and  the  Plain  of  Esdraelon.  When  the  other 
Philistine  lords,  however,  cast  their  eyes  on  this  new  ally,  their  suspicions 
were  aroused.  They  were  not  so  trustful  as  Achish,  who  seems  to  have  been 
of  a  confiding  disposition.  They  considered  David  to  be  too  good  an  Israel- 
ite not  to  desert  them  at  a  pinch,  when  the  existence  of  his  own  people  was 
at  stake.     And  so  Achish  had  to  dismiss  David  and  his  outlaws. 

uThe  Philistines  next  morning  went  inland  across  the  plain,  to  meet 
with  Saul  on  the  heights  of  Gilboa;  while  David  and  his  men,  no  doubt  a 
good  deal  relieved,  turned  homewards,  and  after  spending  two  nights  on  the 
way  arrived  at  their  destination.  Returning  alive  and  unhurt,  they  were 
prepared  for  a  warm  welcome  from  their  wives  and  children.  But,  as  they 
neared  the  spot,  how  blank  must  have  grown  their  visages!  They  had  left  a 
smiling  valley  and  bright  homes;  but  now  all  was  black  and  burnt.  The 
silence  of  death  reigned  in  and  around  the  place;  and  yet  when  they  came  to 
examine  the  ruins,  no  blood  or  charred  remains  could  be  discovered.  The 
raiders  had  evidently  taken  captive  all  the  women  and  children. 

4  *  The  men  were  at  first  stunned;  but  when  they  began  to  realize  their 
loss,  they  burst  into  loud  tears  and  wailing.  David  joined  with  them;  and 
these  strong  men  wept  on  until  they  lost  the  power  of  weeping.  Life  was  no 
more  worth  living  to  them  without  wives  or  babes. 

" Then  the  others  turned  in  wrath  on  David,  blaming  him  fiercely  for 
their  bereavement,  and  threatening  to  stone  him.  He  did  not  get  scared, 
however,  but  quietly  retired  to  consult  the  Lord.  Meanwhile  they  calmed 
down  and  were  soon  ready  to  listen  to  his  advice.  A  pursuit  was  resolved 
tipon,  and  he  assured  them  that  the  Lord  had  promised  certain  success.  It 
was  evident  that  the  attack  had  come  from  the  south,  and  that  the  enemy 
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was  making  his  way  to  the  desert  beyond  Beersheba.  David  picked  out  six 
hundred  of  his  best  men  ^nd  got  on  the  trail.  With  so  many  women  and 
children  to  take  care  of,  the  Amalekites  (or  Arabs)  could  not  have  gone  very 
far,  even  by  a  well-trodden  route  presenting  few  difficulties  of  travel. 

"The  fatigues  through  which  they  had  passed  proved  too  much  for  two 
hundred  of  his  following.  He  had  to  leave  these  on  the  north  bank  of  the 
brook  Besor,  and  continue  the  pursuit  with  the  remaining  four  hundred. 
Happily,  just  then  they  fell  in  with  an  Egyptian  who  had  been  abandoned  on 
the  route  by  his  master,  an  Amalekite.  Falling  sick,  he  had  been  left  to  die 
in  the  wilderness,  and  for  three  days  and  three  nights  had  lain  there  without 
any  sustenance.  They  gave  him  a  drink  of  water  to  revive  him,  and  then 
offered  him  bread  and  fruit.  He  soon  came  round,  and  in  reply  to  their 
eager  questions  informed  them  about  the  raid.  David  asked  the  man  if  he 
could  guide  them  to  the  camp  of  the  raiders;  and  he  answered  that  he  could 
and  would  if  only  they  were  willing  to  spare  his  life  and  protect  him  from 
his  master's  wrath.  He  received  the  promise  asked  for  and  became  their 
guide. 

"Success  was  now  close  to  them,  and  they  followed  grimly  in  the  foot- 
steps of  the  Egyptian.  At  length  they  arrived  at  the  entrance  to  a  valley, 
from  which  preceded  shouts  of  revelry.  The  raiders  were  seated  on  the 
ground,  with  a  feast  spread  before  them;  music  had  been  called  for,  and  the 
captive  maidens  were  bidden  to  dance  and  amuse  their  new  masters.  It  was 
a  scene  of  wildest  disorder. 

"Upon  this  riotous  throng  the  stern  warriors  from  Ziklag  swooped  down 
like  a  whirlwind.  They  smote  right  and  left,  sparing  none.  The  only  ones 
to  escape  were  four  hundred  active  young  men,  who  mounted  camels  and 
rode  off.  It  was  a  great  triumph  and  brought  them  abundant  spoil.  All  the 
flocks  and  herds,  the  fine  raiment  and  the  jewels  which  the  Amalekites  had 
stolen  were  now  theirs;  and,  best  of  all,  their  wives  and  children  were 
returned  to  them. 

"When  they  came  on  their  homeward  march  to  the  brook  Besor,  they 
found  there  their  two  hundred  companions  who  had  been  too  faint  to  con- 
tinue the  pursuit.  At  once  the  question  rose  up  in  the  selfish  minds  of  the 
more  brutal  among  the  four  hundred:  'Shall  we  be  compelled  to  share  this 
spoil  with  these  weaklings?  We  have  borne  the  heavy  part  of  the  labor  and 
danger,  and  to  us  belongs  the  reward.  It. is  sufficient  for  them  that  thfey 
receive  back  their  wives  and  children.' 

"They  gave  loud  utterance  to  their  views,  much  to  David's  disgust.  He 
took  a  more  just  and  generous  view  of  the  matter.  Their  companions  had 
done  their  best  and  were  not  guilty  of  treason  nor  of  maligering.  He  decided 
that  they  should  all  share  alike;  those  who  stayed  behind  and  those  who 
went  out  to  fight.     David's  decision  on  this  occasion  served  as  a  precedent 
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ever  afterwards  in  Israel.  When  he  got  back  to  Ziklag  he  selected  suitable 
presents  from  the  spoil  to  send  to  the  cities  in  Judah  whose  inhabitants  had 
been  kind  to  him  and  his  men  in  their  wanderings. 

* 'Meanwhile,  Saul  and  Jonathan  were  both  lying  dead  on  the  heights  of 
Gilboa,  and  there  existed  now  no  reason  why  David  should  be  any  longer  an 
exile." 

"That  is  the  story  of  Ziklag.  A  friend  of  my  father's,  an  old  school- 
master from  Paisley,  told  us  the  story  when  we  were  boys;  and  he  made  it  so 
interesting  that  I  have  never  forgotten  it," 

V. 

"But  turn  around  to  the  south  and  look  at  that  mound  about  three  miles 
off.  I  can  tell  you  a  fine  tale  of  a  battle  which  took  place  there;  it  was 
fought,  indeed,  all  over  the  plain." 

Eugene  and  Philip  were  quite  eager  for  the  story. 

The  Battle  of  Mareshah. 

"You  know  how  the  Israelites,  who  were  never  a  very  numerous  people, 
split  into  two  after  Solomon's  death.  Rehoboam  was  an  arrogant  southerner, 
and  the  northerners  couldn't  endure  his  overbearing  ways.  This  split  made 
each  portion  of  the  race  feebler  than  it  was.  The  kingdom  of  Judah  and 
Benjamin  occupied  but  a  very  small  territory,  and  had  to  ally  itself  with  one  or 
another  of  the  powerful  monarchs  who  ruled  in  the  great  valleys  of  the 
Euphrates  and  the  Nile.  Sometimes  one  king  was  friendly,  sometimes  the 
other;  but  seldom  all.  Asa,  the  second  king  of  Judah  after  Rehoboam,  was 
friendly  with  Benhadad,  Kingof  Damascus,  and  being  suspicious  of  the  designs 
of  the  Egyptian  monarch,  he  followed  the  prudent  counsel — 'In  peace  prepare 
for  war;'  and  had  every  man  capable  of  bearing  arms  thoroughly  drilled  and 
ready  for  war.  He  also  fortified  the  strong  places  of  Judah,  building  walls 
round  the  cities  on  the  frontier,  so  that  they  might  be  able  to  resist  attack. 
His  army  amounted  in  all  to  580,000  men,  of  whom  300,000  were  spear- 
men of  Judah,  and  the  remainder  archers  of  Benjamin. 

"The  spear  seems  to  be  the  natural  weapon  of  mountaineers  like  the 
men  of  Judah,  for  we  know  that  Swiss  and  Scotch  spearmen  are  famous  in 
European  history.  The  men  of  Benjamin  were  always  fond  of  slinging  and  of 
archery,  and  seem  to  have  carried  a  quarter-staff  in  addition,  as  David  did  in  the 
fight  with  Goliath.     That  other  equipment  is  more  like  an  English  yeoman's. 

"In  the  fourteenth  year  of  Asa's  reign  the  expected  storm  at  length 
burst.  It  was  a  vast  army  which  approached  from  the  desert,  numbering  one 
million  men,  with  three  hundred  chariots,  under  the  command  of  Usarken 
the  Second,  King  of  Egypt.  But  the  brave  militia  of  the  kingdom  of  Judah 
prepared  to  meet  it,  and  gave  it  battle. 
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uHere  in  this  valley  so  great  a  force  could  not  be  brought  to  operate  all 
at  once.  In  the  van  came  the  redoubtable  chariots,  which  required  an  open 
plain  for  successful  handling.  You  will  remember  that  Sisera's  chariots  did 
him  little  good  when  the  spearmen  of  Naphtali  and  Issachar  rushed  down 
to  the  attack  from  the  heights  beside  Nazareth. 

"Let  us  picture  to  ourselves  the  Egyptian  army  pressing  up  the  valley. 
The  front  line  shows  a  glittering  row  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  chariots. 
Behind  these  rattles  another  line  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  chariots.  Then 
follow  heavy  masses  of  heavy-armed  troops,  supported  on  either  side  by 
archers  and  horsemen,  who  are  ready  to  do  skirmishing  and  the  lighter  work. 

"If  the  chariots  are  thrown  into  confusion,  victory  is  likely  to  follow. 
This  duty  falls  upon  the  skillful  archers  of  Benjamin,  who  aim  at  the  horses, 
so  as  to  render  them  unmanageable.  Then  the  bold  mountaineer  spearmen 
charge,  and  there  is  wild  disorder  in  the  Egyptian  army.  The  horses,  blinded 
and  bewildered  by  flights  of  arrows  from  above  and  glistening  spears  in 
front,  turn  upon  their  haunches,  and  throwing  the  charioteers,  dash  into  the 
phalanxes  immediately  behind.  These  phalanxes,  being  in  close  formation, 
cannot  let  them  pass  through,  and  everything  becomes  tangled  up.  All 
discipline  is  lost,  and  the  Egyptian  soldiers  instinctively  turning  away  from 
the  blinding  arrows  of  the  enemy,  press  on  the  ranks  behind.  The  great 
mass  begins  to  move  in  flight  toward  the  desert;  and  an  awful  carnage  fol- 
lows. Never  again  will  Asa  and  his  subjects  be  troubled  by  the  dark-browed 
warriors  from  the  banks  of  the  Nile.  The  slaughter  continues  as  far  as 
Gerar  on  the  border  of  the  great  desert." 
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CHAPTER   XIV. 
Samson  and  Semiramis. 

.  .  .  Upon  Judea's  confines,  on  the  way 

That  leads  to  old  Pelusium,  Gaza  stands; 
Built  on  the  shore,  it  overlooks  the  bay, 

A  nd  on  the  East  the  bordering  tract  commands — 
A  fruitless  waste,  a  solitude  of  sands, 

Which,  like  the  waters  of  the  tossing  main, 
The  breathing  whirlwind  spreads  o'er  all  the  lands; 

And  scarce  the  pilgrim  can  his  course  maintain 

Against  the  frequent  storm  that  sweeps  the  unstable  plain. 

—  Tasso. 

AFTER  twelve  or  thirteen  miles'  wheeling  over  the  plain  towards  Gaza, 
they  came  to  the  foot  of  a  great  mound  at  least  one  hundred  feet  high. 
Mr.  Alison  bade  them  dismount  and  climb  with  him  to  the  top.  Signs  of 
recent  excavations  were  noticeable. 

" Who's  been  digging  here?"  exclaimed  Eugene.  "Were  they  after 
treasures?" 

"The  Palestine  exploration  people,  I  believe,"  replied  Mr.  Alison. 
"Dr.  Flinders  Petrie  was  here,  but  he  didn't  get  anything  of  value;  only 
some  very  curious  pieces  of  pottery  and  metal.  The  Arabs  cannot  get  it  out 
of  their  heads  that  foreigners  are  seeking  treasure,  and,  no  doubt,  suspected 
that  the  Doctor  had  this  object  in  view.  But  he  was  in  quest  of  nobler 
treasure. 

"The  historical  results  which  Dr.  Petrie  drew  from  his  investigations  are 
interesting  in  a  very  high  degree.  They  showed  that  the  place  was  probably  first 
occupied  about  the  seventeenth  century  B.  C.  by  people  who  had  learned  from  the 
Egyptians  to  construct  massive  walls,  for  the  original  walls  were  twenty-eight 
feet  thick.  The  people  at  that  time  used  bronze  weapons,  and  such  were 
found  in  the  twenty  feet  of  rubbish  which  accumulated  during  these  early 
centuries. 

"After  its  capture  by  the  Israelites,  it  lay  waste  for  several  generations; 
but  it  was  probably  reoccupied  under  Solomon,  and  fortified  by  Rehoboam.  It 
was  besieged  by  Sennacherib;  and  pictures  of  the  place,  made  by  an  Assyrian 
artist  of  the  time,  are  now  in  the  British  Museum.  The  rubbish  quite  agreed 
with  these  historical  facts. 

"Then,  specimens  of  Greek  pottery  of  the  seventh  century  were  found, 
showing  that  the  place  was  a  busy  one  at  that  time.  The  character  of 
the  rubbish  in  the  topmost  stratum  proved  that  it  belonged  to  the  fifth 
century  before  Christ.  All  this  sixty  feet  of  accumulation,  rightly  under- 
stood, was,  therefore,  so  much  latent  history  waiting  for  interpretation.     But 
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you  must  read  Dr.  Petrie's  interesting  'Story  of  a  Tell,'  published  by  the 
Palestine  Exploration  Society." 

I. 

44 We  are  now  standing  on  the  site  of  a  city  which  has  not  been  occupied 
since  the  time  of  the  battle  of  Marathon,  nearly  twenty-four  hundred  years 
ago;  just  think!  and  this  was  one  of  the  strong  places  of  the  kingdom  of 
Judah,  called  Lachish.  Away  back,  when  the  Israelites  arrived  in  the 
Promised  Land,  it  was  a  strong  city,  and  its  king  was  slain  by  Joshua  at  the 
battle  when  the  moon  was  commanded  to  stand  still,  in  the  Valley  of  Ajalon. 
You  will  remember  how  the  five  kings  were  first  shut  up  in  the  cave  by 
Makkedah  and  then  dragged  forth  to  be  slain.  One  of  these  was  Japhia, 
King  of  Lachish. 

"But  I  want  you  to  look  northward.  Take  your  binocular,  Philip,  and 
look  northeast  by  north.     You  see  a  great  white  cliff,  don't  you?" 

"Certainly  I  do,  sir,"  replied  Philip. 

"It  was  under  that  cliff  that  the  army  of  Sennacherib,  which  came  to 
destroy  Jerusalem,  was  suddenly  smitten  by  the  hand  of  God." 

"I  thought  that  event  took  place  near  the  Lake  of  Galilee,"  remarked 
Philip. 

"So  did  I  at  one  time;  no  doubt  because  Galilee  is  mentioned  in  the  first 
stanza.  But  Sennacherib  seems  to  have  march  southward  from  Sidon  and 
Tyre,  by  the  sea  route.  The  Samarians  had  already  been  carried  into  cap- 
tivity, and  only  the  mountain  strongholds  of  Judah  resisted  the  power  of 
Assyria.  At  this  time  Hezekiah  was  an  ally  of  the  King  of  Egypt,  but  Rab- 
shakeh,  the  envoy  of  the  Assyrian  king,  when  he  bore  a  message  to  King 
Hezekiah  at  Jerusalem,  told  him  not  to  trust  in  the  Egyptian  alliance: 

"  'Behold  thoutrustest  upon  the  staff  of  this  bruised  reed, 
Even  upon  Egypt,  on  which,  if  a  man  lean, 
It  will  go  into  his  hand  and  pierce  him; 
So  is  Pharaoh  King  of  Egypt  unto  all  that  trust  in  him.' 

"But  give  us  the  poem,  Eugene;  you  recited  it  last  winter  at  an  enter- 
tainment. " 

Eugene  then  recited  Byron's  fine  lines: 

"The  Assyrian  came  down  like  a  wolf  on  the  fold, 
And  his  cohorts  were  gleaming  in  purple  and  gold, 
And  the  sheen  of  his  spears  was  like  stars  on  the  sea, 
When  the  blue  wave  rolls  nightly  on  deep  Galilee. 

Like  the  leaves  of  the  forest  when  summer  is  green, 
The  host  with  their  banners  at  sunset  were  seen: 
Like  the  leaves  of  the  forest  when  Autumn  hath  blown, 
The  host  on  the  morrow  lay  withered  and  strewn. 

For  the  angel  of  death  spread  his  wings  on  the  blast, 
And  breathed  in  the  face  of  the  foe  as  he  passed; 
And  the  hearts  of  the  sleepers  waxed  deadly  and  chill, 
And  their  hearts  but  once  heaved,  and  forever  grew  still. 
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And  there  lay  the  steed  with  his  nostril  all  wide, 
But  through  it  there  rolled  not  the  breath  of  his  pride; 
And  the  foam  of  his  gasping  lay  white  on  the  turf, 
And  cold  as  the  spray  of  the  rock-beaten  surf. 

And  there  lay  the  rider  distorted  and  pale, 
With  the  dew  on  his  brow,  and  the  rust  on  his  mail; 
And  the  tents  were  all  silent,  the  banners  alone, 
The  lances  uplifted,  the  trumpet  unblown. 

And  the  widows  of  Ashur  are  loud  in  their  wail, 
And  the  idols  are  broke  in  the  temple  of  Baal; 
And  the  might  of  the  Gentile  unsmote  by  the  sword, 
Hath  melted  like  snow  in  the  flame  of  the  Lord." 

"I  never  quite  understood  the  force  of  the  last  stanza,"  remarked  Philip. 
"The  Assyrian  widows  are  spoken  of  as  wailing  loudly,  but  who  broke  the 
idols?" 

14  Possibly  the  poet  conveys  the  idea  that  the  idols  were  broken  in  disgust 
because  of  their  failure  to  protect  the  soldiers  of  Assyria  (Ashur)." 

"Did  Sennacherib  die  like  the  rest?"  asked  Eugene. 

uOf  the  one  hundred  and  eighty-five  thousand  who  are  spoken  of  as 
victims,  Sennacherib  was  not  one.  He  returned  to  Nineveh,  and  was 
murdered  by  two  of  his  sons  in  the  temple  of  Nisroch,  the  eagle-faced  god." 

II. 

The  tall  tower  of  the  great  mosque  of  Gaza,  Jamia-el-Kebir,  now  loomed 
in  sight.  It  was  once  the  tower  of  St.  John's  Cathedral,  built  in  the  twelfth 
century  by  the  bold  Crusaders,  and  its  chime  of  bells  used  to  call  the  Chris- 
tians of  the  city  to  the  worship  of  the  Holy  Trinity.  Now  all  is  changed; 
but  the  massive  stone  edifice  of  which  it  is  a  portion  continues  to  dominate 
the  hill  and  make  the  lordly  palm  trees  that  rise  everywhere  on  the  slopes 
appear  quite  dwarfish. 

As  they  drew  near  the  city,  a  procession  of  camels  from  the  desert  was 
also  approaching.  To  their  astonishment  they  saw  the  only  attendant  turn 
suddenly  round  and  runoff  towards  the  south.  His  master  was  expostulat- 
ing, but  evidently  without  effect.     They  asked  Abraham  what  it  could  mean. 

"Oh,  possibly,"  he  replied,  "the  attendants  are  children  of  the  desert 
who  will  not  or  cannot  enter  a  civilized  town.  They  are  like  wild  animals; 
they  refuse  to  be  tamed." 

By  this  time  they  had  come  up  with  the  solitary  traveler,  whom  they 
saluted  in  a  friendly  manner.  He  turned  out  to  be  a  French  attache  of  lega- 
tion from  China,  on  his  way  home,  who  had  chosen  to  cross  the  desert  from 
Cairo.  When  the  attendant  Arabs  came  within  a  day's  march  of  Gaza,  they 
all  made  off,  leaving  only  the  owner  of  the  camels  with  Monsieur  Du  Caylus. 

"And,  look,"  said  he,  gesticulating,  and  still  warm  with  the  vain  efforts 
he  had  made  to  retain  Suleiman.     "He  has  left  me  all  alone  with  these  poor 
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camels.     I  have  not  even  paid  him,  and   what  shall  I  do  with  the  beasts? 
They  are  his  property." 

Mr.  Alison  told  Abraham  to  see  that  twoof  theii  muleteers  should  assist. 
The  poor  camels  were  very  unwilling  to  enter  a  city;  it  was  their  first  expe- 
rience of  the  kind  and  they  hated  it.  At  every  street  corner  they  sighed  and 
groaned,  while  the  tears 
rolled  pathetically  down 
their  long  noses.  Eugene 
did  not  know  whether  to 
laugh  or  to  cry  at  the  strange 
spectacle. 

As  it  turned  out,  their 
master  did  not  return  for 
them,  although  they  prob- 
ably constituted  all  his 
wealth.  Poor  Monsieur  Du 
Caylus,  who  was  much  ex- 
ercised over  it  all,  at  last 
took  Mr.  Alison's  advice, 
and  had  the  governor  sum- 
mon a  number  of  the  most 
trusted  Mussulmans  of  the 
city.  He  met  these  in  the 
court-yard  of  the  chief  cara- 
vanserai, and  in  the  presence 
of  the  governor  handed  over 
to  their  keeping  the  money 
he  owed  poor  Suleiman.  The 
behavior  of  the  camels  had 
greatly  impressed  the  boys 
as  something  altogether  pe- 
culiar. They  felt  that  they 
were  standing  on  a  frontier 
town  between  civilization 
and   the  wild   desert. 

"Gaza,"  said  Mr.  Alison,  "has  always  been  a  link  between  the  city  and 
the  desert.  It  held  an  important  place  in  ancient  history.  An  Egyptian 
army  invading  Syria  had  to  invest  it  before  proceeding  further;  and  it  was 
the  base  of  supplies  for  a  Syrian  army  invading  Egypt.  Alexander  the 
Great  had  a  hard  time  capturing  it,  owing  to  the  inassiveness  of  its  walls  and 
the  bravery  of  its  Arab  garrison. " 


From  "Philip  and  Alexander  of  Hacedon."  Copjright  1897  by  Charles  Seribner's  Sons. 

ALEXANDER  (THE  GREAT)  IN  BATTLE. 
This  is  perhaps  the  most  interesting  picture  of  Alexander  the 
Great  in  existence.  It  was  taken  from  the  Sarcophagus  of  Alex- 
ander the  Great,  discovered  at  Sidon  by  Dr.  Eddy,  an  American 
missionary,  in  1887.  It  is  now  in  the  museum  at  Constantinople, 
and  is  the  chief  attraction  of  that  marvelous  collection  of  antiqui- 
ties. The  greatest  of  all  conquerors  was  the  son  of  Philip  of  Mace- 
don,  and  a  pupil  of  the  famous  Aristotle.  He  carried  out  the  plans 
of  his  murdered  father  and  invaded  Asia,  being  then  a  young  man 
of  twenty-two.  When  he  died  at  Babylon,  in  the  year  323,  he  had 
conquered  the  known  world. 
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III. 

44 A  fine  soldier,  Batis  by  name,  had  been  entrusted  by  King  Darius  with 
its  defense,  and  he  repulsed  the  Greeks,  keeping  them  at  bay  for  two  months. 
At  length  a  breach  was  made  in  the  walls;  but  the  garrison  used  this  passage 
to  make  several  dangerous  sorties.  Alexander  now  very  nearly  met  the  death 
of  Coeur  de  Lion;  you  remember,  Eugene,  how  he  died?" 

"Richard  was  shot  in  the  neck  by  an  archer,  when  besieging  a  castle  in 
France,"  was  the  reply. 

44In  the  same  way  Alexander  received  a  wound  in  the  shoulder.  He 
had  ordered  a  mound  to  be  constructed  for  the  battering-rams  and  other 
engines  which  he  was  using  to  break  down  the  walls  and  annoy  the  besieged, 
and  was  himself  superintending'the  placing  of  the  engines,  when  an  arrow 
struck  him.  The  wound  was  very  painful,  and  he  vowed  a  dire  revenge  upon 
the  stubborn  soldiers  who  were  thus  thwarting  and  harassing  him.  At  length 
the  success  which  he  now  looked  upon  almost  as  his  right,  smiled  upon  him. 
His  soldiers  carried  the  place  and  the  governor,  Batis,  was  brought  before 
the  great  Emathean.M 

44 That  is  Milton's  name  for  him,"  said  Philip;  4(the  great  Emathean  con- 
queror. ' ' 

44 Two  years  earlier  Alexander  would  have  respected  the  bravery  and 
resource  which  had  enabled  his  enemy  to  hold  so  long  for  his  master  this  key  to 
Egypt;  but  continued  success,  as  with  Napoleon,  had  begun  to  brutalize  him, 
and  he  was  revolving  some  particularly  painful  and  disgraceful  death  to  inflict 
upon  the  captive.     You  remember  Hector's  death,  Philip?" 

44  Yes,  sir;  after  Achilles  had  slain  Hector  he  tied  the  dead  body  to  his 
chariot  and  dragged  him  around  the  walls  of  Troy.     Here  are  the  lines: 

'Thus,  as  the  hero  spake,  he  maltreated  the  valorous  Hector, 
Boring  the  sinews  behind,  at  the  back  of  the  feet  through  the  tendons, 
Right  between  ankle  and  heel;  and  strips  of  leather  inserting, 
Bound  him  in  rear  of  the  car — his  head  left  dragging  behind  it. 
Then  he  ascended  the  car,  and  raising  his  arms  as  a  trophy, 
LaslTd  his  chargers  to  speed — and  they  eagerly  bounded  before  him. 
Thus,  as  his  corpse  was  dragged,  rose  the  dust  in  a  cloud,  and  his  dark  hair 
Streamed  from  his  head— that  head  so  graceful  of  yore,  now  extended 
Prone  on  the  earth;  for  Zeus  had  delivered  him  up  to  the  foemen, 
Thus,  in  his  native  land,  to  be  foully  misused  and  insulted.* 

{Iliad,  XXII.) 

44  Alexander,"  remarked  Mr.  Alison,  44although  the  pupil  of  Aristotle  and 
the  heir  of  centuries  of  culture,  showed  himself  far  more  brutal  than  Homer's 
hero.  He  gave  orders  that  the  heels  of  Batis  should  be  pierced  and  ropes 
inserted,  with  which  his  living  body  should  be  dragged  behind  a  chariot  about 
the  city.     So  perished  the  noble  Batis. 

4 4Gaza  at  this  time  was  an  emporium  for  the  goods  of  Arabia  and  the 
south,  and  Alexander  obtained  much  valuable  booty.     Of  gums  and  spices 
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he  had  been  particularly  fond  when  a  boy.  On  one  occasion  he  was  burning 
these  so  profusely,  in  order  to  gratify  his  nostrils  with  the  sweet  odor,  that  his 
tutor,  Leonnatus,  rebuked  him:  i  When  you  shall  have  conquered  the  countries 
where  these  costly  materials  abound,  then  you  may  burn  them  as  you  please, 
but  now  it  is  mere  folly  and  extravagance.'  Alexander  took  the  reproof  in 
good  part;  and  now,  when  all  the  booty  of  Gaza  was  his,  he  remembered  his 
old  tutor,  and  sent  him,  in  token  of  his  prediction,  which  had  come  true,  an 


GAZA. 
This  is  one  of  the  most  ancient  cities  in  the  world.    It  stands  about  two  miles  from  the  sea-shore. 
Hill  is  near  the  town,  and  here  the  strong  man  was  buried. 


Samson's 


abundant  supply  of  the  spices  of  Arabia.     The  main  part  of  the  booty  he 
sent  to  his  mother  Olympia,  to  whom  he  was  much  attached." 

IV. 

uNow  look  along  the  road  to  the  south.  Over  a  century  and  a  half  after 
Alexander's  death,  when  a  Greek  king  was  on  the  throne  of  Egpyt,  and  an- 
other Greek  king  on  the  throne  of  Syria — descendants  of  two  of  Alexander's 
generals — the  army  of  the  South  met  the  army  of  the  North  at  Rafa,  on  the 
plain  there,  and  the  North  was  defeated.  The  Syrian  king  in  command  was 
Antiochus  the  Great,  whom  the  Roman  general  Scipio  defeated  at  Magnesia: 
in  Asia  Minor.     The  Egyptian  leader,  Ptolemy  IV.,  was  highly  elated  and, 
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after  the  victory,  marched  to  Jerusalem,  where  he  forced  his  way  into  the 
Temple. 

"In  Crusading  times  Gaza  was  the  most  southerly  outpost  of  the  country 
of  Jaffa,  in  the  kingdom  of  Jerusalem,  and  was  held  by  the  Knights  Templars. 
Saladin  dismantled  its  walls  after  his  defeat  at  Arsuf,  and,  as  you  see,  it  is 
now  undefended. 

"But  we  must  go  out  now  to  find  Samson's  tomb.  Samson  is  said  to  have 
carried  off  the  eastern  gate  of  the  city,  bars  and  all,  and  his  tomb  is  close  to 
the  site  of  the  gate.  Here,  we  have  come  to  it — this  is  the  Wely-Samson, 
isn't  it,  Abraham?" 

Abraham  assured  them  that  it  was. 

They  entered  the  garden  where  it  stood  and  sat  down  by  the  tomb,  and 
as  they  did  so  the  sound  of  the  grinding  of  the  mill  stones  came  to  their  ear. 

"Gaza  has  no  mill  stream,"  said  Mr.  Alison,  "and  all  grinding  has  to  be 
done  by  hand.  It  is  considered  a  menial  occupation,  best  performed  by  slaves. 
How  the  Philistines  must  have  rejoiced  to  see  their  arrogant  enemy,  who  had 
so  often  gloried  over  their  defeat — 

"  'Eyeless  in  Gaza,  at  the  mill,  with  slaves.' 

44  It  was  the  very  hero  who  had  scornfully  marched  off  one  night  with 
the  gates  of  the  town  on  his  back,  and  deposited  them  on  the  top  of  the  hill 
yonder." 

"Can  we  see  the  place  where  he  died?"  asked  Philip.  "Is  it  still 
pointed  out?" 

"It  may  have  been  near  the  tomb  here,  but  no  exact  locality  has  been 
fixed  upon.  People  talk  as  if  it  were  the  temple  of  Dagon  that  Samson 
pulled  down  with  one  mighty  tug,  but  the  Bible  narrative  only  mentions  a 
house.     Milton,  in  his  fine  poem,  makes  it  a  theater — 

"  'The  building  was 'a  spacious  theater, 

Half-round  on  two  main  pillars  vaulted  high, 

With  seats  where  all  the  lords,  and  each  degree 

Of  sort,  might  sit  in  order  to  behold; 

The  other  side  was  open,  where  the  throng, 

On  banks  and  scaffolds,  under  sky  might  stand.' 

"Milton,  I  think,  imagined  that  the  place  where  the  nobility  and  gentry 
occupied  seats,  each  according  to  his  rank,  was  an  amphitheater  which 
had  been  scooped  out  of  the  side  of  the  hill,  and  was  covered  with  a  roof. 
The  open  front  was  furnished  with  two  pillars,  near  the  center,  to  support 
this  roof.  The  whole  scene  resembled  a  modern  race-course,  with  the 
wealthy  people  seated  comfortably  in  the  grand-stand  and  the  ordinary  folks 
outside  in  the  open  air,  without  shelter,  either  standing  or  seated  on  tempo- 
rary scaffolds.  The  biggest  event  of  the  meeting  was  the  appearance  of 
Samson,  the  'strong  man.' 
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"  'At  sight  of  him  the  people  with  a  shout 

Rifted  the  air,  clamoring  their  god  with  praise, 
Who  made  their  dreadful  enemy  their  thrall.' 

"The  strong  man  then  proceeded  to  lift  great  weights,  like  Sandow;  he 
drew  massive  logs  along  the  ground;  he  snapped  great  bars  of  metal  across 
his  knee;  and  the  people  from  the  grand-stand  and  from  outside  the  ring 
applauded  vociferously. 

4 'At  length  he  complained  of  fatigue,  and  asked  his  keeper  to  take  him 
where  he  could  lean  against  something.  The  keeper,  unsuspicious,  permitted 
him  to  'lean  awhile' 

"  'With  both  his  arms  on  these  two  massy  pillars 
That  to  the  arched  roof  gave  main  support.' 

"Then  Samson,  having  bowed  his  head  for  a  moment  or  two,  as  if  in 
prayer,  felt  that  'the  hour  was  come  and  the  man.'  He  straightened  himself 
up,  a  masterful  hero  once  more,  and  thus  addressed  the  Philistine  lords  in 
the  amphitheater: 

"  'Hitherto,  lords,  what  your  commands  imposed 
I  have  performed,  as  reason  was,  obeying, 
Not  without  wonder  or  delight  beheld; 
Now  of  my  own  accord,  such  other  trial 
I  mean  to  show  you  of  my  strength,  yet  greate 
As  with  amaze  shall  strike  all  who  behold/ 

"They  now  waited  for  the  greatest  feat  of  all;  nor  were  they  disappointed. 

"  'As  with  the  force  of  winds  and  waters  pent 
When  mountains  tremble,  those  two  massy  pillars 
With  horrible  convulsion  to  and  fro 
He  tugged,  he  shook,  till  down  they  came,  and  drew 
The  whole  roof  after  them  with  burst  of  thunder 
Upon  the  heads  of  all  who  sat  beneath, 
Lords,  ladies,  captains,  counsellors,  or  priests, 
Their  choice  nobility  and  flower,  not  only 
Of  this,  but  each  Philistian  city  round, 
Met  from  all  parts  to  solemnize  this  feast. ' 

"In  this  horrible  catastrophe  perished  not  only  the  nobility  and  the 
wealthy  people,  but  also  a  multitude  who  had  mounted  on  the  roof  in  order 
to  enjoy  a  better  view." 

"Did  not  Milton  use  the  story  for  political  purposes?"  asked  Philip. 

"He  did,"  was  Mr.  Alison's  reply.  "When  he  wrote  the  poem  the  godless 
courtiers  of  Charles  II.  seemed  to  him  like  so  many  Philistines— enemies  of  God. 
He  himself  was  blind,  like  Samson,  and  the  Puritan  party  was  broken  and 
crushed,  but  he  predicted  the  final  overthrow  of  the  godless  throng  who 
crowded  round  the  shameless  King.    The  crash  came  twenty  years  later,  but, 
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happily,  without  bloodshed.     Milton  believed,  and  rightly,  in  the  final  tri- 
umph of  righteousness. 

"  'All  is  best,  though  oft  we  doubt 
What  the  unsearchable  dispose 
Of  highest  wisdom  brings  about, 
And  ever  best  found  in  the  close.'  " 

V. 

11  Isn't  the  word  Philistine  still  used  of  a  certain  class  of  people?"  said 
Philip,  anxious  to  thresh  out  the  subject.  "I  heard  a  man  the  other  day 
called  'a  regular  Philistine,'  'just  an  out-and-out  snob.'  It  was  at  the  dinner 
table  in  Alexandria,  and  I  didn't  quite  know  what  was  meant,  although  I 
could  gather  the  meaning." 

"The  word  Philister  or  Philistine,"  replied  Mr.  Alison,  *  'seems  to  have 
come  from  Germany,  and  was  originally  a  university  term  used  by  the  stu- 
dents in  speaking  of  the  townsfolk.  In  the  frequent  disturbances  which  took 
place  on  the  streets  between 'town  and  gown,' the  students  spoke  of  them- 
selves as  the  elect  or  chosen  people,  and  of  the  townspeople  as  Philistines. 
It  is  said  that  on  one  occasion,  after  a  student  had  been  killed  in  a  riot,  the 
preacher  of  the  place  spoke  next  Sunday  from  the  text:  'The  Philistines  be 
upon  thee,  Samson.'  We  now  use  the  term  of  any  person  of  narrow  views 
and  common,  vulgar  ideals." 

Eugene  proposed  that  they  should  go  up  the  hill  where  Samson  had 
deposited  the  gates.  This  they  did,  and  gazed  from  the  top  eastward  toward 
Beersheba. 

"It  is  not  a  desert  waste  of  sands,  such  as  Tasso  describes,"  said  Mr. 
Alison.  "It  is  fine  wheat-bearing  land,  like  a  western  prairie.  It  was  here 
Abraham  fed  his  flocks,  when  Lot  went  eastward  to  the  cities  of  the  plain; 
and  Isaac  lived  most  of  his  life  at  Gerar,  not  a  day's  journey  from  this. 
When  Jacob  left  his  father's  house  he  traveled  north  toward  Bethel,  by  the 
same  route  David  followed  when  he  left  Ziklag  to  join  the  Philistines.  The 
present  desolation  is  extraordinary.  These  Bedawin  thieves  from  the  desert 
come  like  locusts  and  eat  everything  up." 

VI. 

"I  wish,"  remarked  Mr.  Alison,  "that  we  had  time  to  go  north  and 
visit  Ascalon,  Herod  the  Great's  birthplace.  But  the  road  is  not  good  for 
wheeling,  on  account  of  the  sand-dunes,  and  we  must  press  on  to  Hebron." 

"Semiramis,  the  great  Queen  of  Assyria,"  broke  in  Abraham  Lyons, 
'  'was  born  at  Ascalon. ' ' 

"That's  a  mythical  story,"  replied  Mr.  Alison,  "for  which  Diodorus,  a 
romancing  historian  of  the  first  century  is  the  only  authority.     Semiramis  is 
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said  by  hiin  to  have  been  the  daughter  of  the  Fish-goddess  of  Ascalon,  and  to 
have  been  miraculously  brought  up  by  the  doves.' * 

uThat  makes  her  like  Venus, "  remarked  Philip. 

4 'That  is  really  what  she  became,  the  great  Assyrian  goddess  of  love. 
There  was  a  real  Semiramis,  who  lived  at  Babylon  in  the  time  of  Deborah  and 
Sisera,  fifty  or  sixty  years  before  Samson.  I  am  sorry,  too,  that  we  cannot 
visit  Ashdod,  which  Herodotus  calls  the  'Great  City  of  Syria;'  but  its  great- 
ness has  all  gone.     I  was  there  some  years  ago,   and  found   only  a  few 


ASCALON. 
This  was  one  of  the  five  strong  cities  of  the  Philistines.    We  read  id  the  Old  Testament  about  the  streets  of 
Ascalon  as  being  busy  thoroughfares.    Herod  was  born  here  and  greatly  beautified  the  place.    Diodorus  says  it 
was  the  birthplace  of  Queen  Semiramis  of  Babylon. 

wretched  mud-hovels  and  a  ruined  caravanserai.  The  place  is  famous  in 
history  as  having  endured  the  longest  siege  on  record." 

"How  long  did  it  last?"  asked  Eugene. 

"No  fewer  than  twenty-nine  years,"  replied  Mr.  Alison. 

"And  who  besieged  it?"  was  Eugene's  next  question. 

"Psammiticus,  King  of  Egypt,"  was  the  reply.  "At  this  time  Manas- 
seh,  who  was  reigning  at  Jerusalem,  had  entered  into  alliance  with  Esar- 
haddon,  King  of  Assyria,  and  was  therefore  opposed  to  the  designs  of  the 
Egyptian  king,  always  hostile  to  Assyria.  He  helped  the  beleaguered  city 
in  every  way,  and  so  prolonged  the  siege.  At  last  it  fell ;  and  its  fall  prepared 
the  way  for  the  advance  of  the  Egyptians  to  the  Euphrates.     Josiah,  who 
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was  a  grandson  of  Manasseh,  fell  at  Megiddo,  in  a  vain  attempt  to  check  the 
advance  of  the  Egyptian  king  who  succeeded  Psammiticus." 

"Isn't  Ashdod  the  Azotus  of  the  New  Testament?"  remarked  Philip. 

"It  is,n  said  Mr.  Alison.  "Its  fall  in  the  seventh  century  before  Christ 
did  not  end  its  importance.  When  the  Jews  returned  from  the  captivity, 
many  of  them  took  wives  from  Ashdod,  and  their  children  spoke  a  mongrel 
dialect  which  they  learned  from  their  mothers,  Nehemiah  protested  vehe- 
mently against  this  miscegenation  (Nehemiah  XIII.:  23,  24).  In  the  Chris- 
tian era  the  city  became  a  bishopric;  and  the  bishopric  was  revived  in  Crusad- 
ing times — under  the  Latin  kings  of  Jerusalem;  but  now,  under  Turkish  rule, 
the  place  has  sunk  into  the  lowest  condition  of  wretchedness." 

"When  I  think  of  the  utter  desolation  which  has  fallen  upon  cities  like 
Ashdod,  once  proud  and  populous,  I  think  of  a  poem  I  learned  years  ago," 
said  Mr.  Alison: 

"  'The  surging  sea  of  human  life  forever  onward  rolls, 
And  bears  to  the  eternal  shore  its  daily  freight  of  souls. 
Though  bravely  sails  our  bark  today,  pale  death  sits  at  the  prow, 
And  few  shall  ever  know  we  lived,  a  thousand  years  from  now. 

O  mighty  human  brotherhood!  why  fiercely  war  and  strive, 
While  God's  great  world  has  ample  space  for  everything  alive? 
Broad  fields,  uncultured  and  unclaimed,  are  waiting  for  the  plow 
Of  progress,  that  shall  make  them  bloom,  a  thousand  years  from  now. 

Why  should  we  try  so  earnestly  in  life's  short  narrow  span, 
On  golden  stairs  to  climb  so  high  above  our  fellowman? 
Why  blindly  at  an  earthly  shrine  in  lavish  homage  bow,  • 
Our  gold  will  rust,  ourselves  be  dust,  a  thousand  years  from  now. 

Why  prize  so  much  the  world's  applause?     Why  dread  so  much  its  blame? 
A  fleeting  echo  is  its  voice  of  censure  or  of  fame. 

The  praise  that  thrills  the  heart,  the  scorn  that  dyes  with  shame  the  brow, 
Will  be  as  long-forgotten  dreams,  a  thousand  years  from  now. 

O  patient  hearts,  that  meekly  bear  your  weary  load  of  wrong! 
O  earnest  hearts,  that  bravely  dare,  and  striving  grow  more  strong! 
Press  on  till  perfect  peace  is  won;  you'll  never  dream  of  how 
You  struggled  o'er  life's  thorny  road,  a  thousand  years  from  now. 

Earth's  empires  rise  and  fall,  O  Time,  like  breakers  on  thy  shore, 
They  rush  upon  thy  rocks  of  doom,  go  down  and  are  no  more. 
The  starry  wilderness  of  worlds  that  gem  night's  radiant  brow, 
Will  light  the  skies  for  other  eyes,  a  thousand  years  from  now. 

Our  Father,  to  whose  sleepless  eyes  the  past  and  future  stand 
An  open  page,  like  babes  we  cling  to  Thy  protecting  hand. 
Change,  sorrow,  death,  are  nought  to  us,  if  we  can  safely  bow 
Beneath  the  shadow  of  Thy  throne,  a  thousand  years  from  now.'  " 
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CHAPTER  XV. 
Hebron  to  Marsaba,  by  Way  of  Bethlehem. 

"  Well,  boys,"  said  Mr.  Alison,  as  they  found  themselves  at  Dhahariyeh, 
after  a  three  hours'  hard  spin  from  Beersheba,  "we  must  put  up  our  bicycles 
now,  for  we  are  in  the  hill  country  of  Judea.  You've  had  your  first  climb  to 
this  place,  and  the  fourteen  miles  on  to  Hebion  will  bring  us  to  an  elevation 
of  over  3000  feet  above  sea-level." 

"Does  Hebron  stand  so  high?"  inquired  Philip. 

"Yes;  it  is  300  feet  higher  than  Jerusalem,  and  3500  feet  higher  than 
Jericho." 

I. 

They  had  been  traveling  all  day  over  an  undulating  plain,  covered  with 
a  light  soil  and  presenting  many  attractions  to  a  pastoral  people.  Very  often 
must  Abraham  have  traveled  between  Beersheba  ("the  place  of  seven  wells") 
and  the  hill  country  which  they  had  now  reached.  His  saddest  journey 
was  the  one  he  took  with  Isaac  when  the  message  came  to  him  at  Beersheba 
to  sacrifice  his  only  son.  The  father  and  son  had  to  travel  about  fifty-four 
miles  to  reach  Mt.  Moriah,  and  they  reached  it  on  the  third  day.  Their  rate 
of  travel  was,  therefore,  about  eighteen  miles  a  day,  and  their  first  halt  would 
be  somewhere  near  Dhahariyeh. 

Our  travelers  had  found  very  little  to  see  at  Beersheba;  but  the  place 
was  full  of  interesting  reminiscences.  Samuel  had  made  his  sons  judges 
there;  Elijah,  fleeing  from  Jezebel,  had  started  thence  in  his  wandering  out 
into  the  desert,  where  he  heard  the  "still,  small  voice."  In  Roman  times  it 
was  a  military  post,  and  later  it  became  an  episcopal  see.  But  now  its  glory 
is  departed;  and  it  is  principally  remembered  as  the  southern  limit  of  the 
land  which  stretched — no  very  great  distance — from  Dan  to  Beersheba. 

II. 

As  they  approached  the  valley  in  which  Hebron  is  hidden,  Mr.  Alison 
dismounted  and  gave  his  horse  to  the  attendant.  The  boys  did  the  same; 
and  Abraham  was  instructed  to  ride  on  ahead  to  the  hotel  and  engage  quarters 
for  the  night. 

"Let  us  suppose  ourselves  three  of  the  spies  sent  from  Kadesh-Barnea  to 
report  upon  the  land  of  Canaan.  How  long  ago  was  that,  do  you  suppose, 
Eugene?" 

"I  can't  tell,  Mr.  Alison." 

"It  must  have  been  about  three  thousand  three  hundred  and  fifty  years 
ago.     Kadesh-Barnea  was  situated  somewhere  southwest  of  the  road  we  trav- 
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eled  between  Gaza  and  Beersheba;  and  the  spies  probably  went  by  twos  and 
threes  to  different  parts  of  the  country.  Joshua  seems  to  have  gone  to  the 
north,  and  his  tribe,  the  tribe  of  Ephraim,  settled  further  north  than  the 
tribe  of  Judah,  to  which  Caleb  belonged.  Let  us  suppose  I  am  Caleb,  then, 
and  you  are  the  representatives  of  two  other  tribes.  You  can  be  Palti  of 
Benjamin,  Eugene,  and  you,  Philip,  can  be  Shaphat  of  Simeon." 

"I  must  be  very  much  afraid  of  the  Anakim,  the  big  men  who  are  armed 
with  great  swords,' '  said  Philip. 

"And  I  must  be  afraid  of  the  dreadful  diseases  that  trouble  the  people  in 
Canaan,' '  added  Eugene. 

The  three  continue  to  amuse  themselves  in  this  way,  Caleb  endeavor- 
ing to  comfort  his  timorous  companions,  until  the  view  of  the  great  sanct- 
uary, with  its  four  minarets,  suddenly  burst  upon  them. 

"The  most  interesting  spot  on  earth!"  exclaimed  Mr.  Alison.  "Come, 
let  us  climb  this  hill  and  conceal  ourselves  like  spies.  Take  a  good  look  at 
the  noble  Sanctuary  of  Abraham  and  the  ruined  citadel  down  theie.  You 
know  that  historians  some  centuries  ago  used  to  begin  their  histories  with 
the  creation  of  the  world.  Without  such  an  introduction,  beginning  at  the 
beginning,  the  work  was  considered  incomplete.  Adam  was,  therefore,  of 
immediate  importance  to  them,  and  they  liked  to  locate  him  in  some  definite 
neighborhood.  Some  one  had  discovered  in  some  way  that  Hebron  was  his 
birthplace,  and  that  a  deposit  of  red  clay  to  be  found  here  was  the  substance 
which  the  Almighty  employed  in  creating  him.  You  know  that  the  name 
Adam  is  said  to  mean  'red  earth.'  " 

"Shall  I  be  able  to  find  some  of  the  red  earth?"  inquired  Eugene. 

"Very  possibly — look  around  for  it.  Centuries  ago  it  had  a  market 
value  as  a  medicine,  like  bread  baked  at  Easter.  When  Adam  and  Eve  lost 
their  innocence,  and 

11  'Hand  in  hand,  with  wandering  steps  and  slow, 
Through  Eden  took  their  solitary  way,' 

Providence  is  said  to  have  guided  them  to  this  Vale  of  Hebron.  And  in 
this  valley  the  place  is  shown  where  the  first  murder  took  place; -for  it  was 
upon  these  slopes  where  we  are  sitting  that  Abel  was  thought  to  have  past- 
ured his  sheep.     That  takes  you  back  far  enough,  does  it  not,  Philip?" 

"I  had  supposed,  sir,  that  Abraham  was  the  first  historical  character 
connected  with  Hebron." 

"There  is  no  real  ground,"  replied  Mr.  Alison,  "for  the  traditions  about 
Adam;  but  we  have  little  doubt  that  Abraham  was  buried  here,  and  that  the 
cave  .hidden  away  beneath  the  great  sanctuary  there  is  the  real  Cave  of 
Machpelah.  Abraham  is  a  saint  to  Jews,  Christians  and  Moslems  alike,  and 
his  tomb  would  be  jealously  guarded  at  all  times,  whatever  people  were  in 
power.     The  Crusading  name  for  the  town  was  St.  Abraham,  and  the  baron 
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who  held  it  as  a  vassal  of  the  King  of  Jerusalem  was  called  the  Sieur  de  St. 
Abraham.  The  first  lord  was  an  ancestor  of  Jaques  d'Avesnes,  who  died  so 
nobly  at  Arsuf." 

"Can  we  get  into  the  cave,  sir?"  inquired  Philip. 

"No;  they  seldom  admit  strangers.  Thirteen  years  ago  the  sons  of  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  then  on  a  tour  round  the  world,  were  by  special  grace 
admitted  into  the  vaults.  The  tombs  were  shown  them  of  Abraham  and 
Sarah,  of  Isaac  and  Rebekah,  and  of  Jacob  and  Leah.  Probably  the  mummy 
of  Jacob  is  hidden  there  and  might  be  recovered  intact.  You  know  that  it 
was  brought  from  Egypt  with  great  ceremony  by  Joseph,  who  had  a  follow- 
ing of  chariots  and  horsemen,  in  addition  to  all  the  relatives  of  the  deceased 
patriarch — surely,  one  of  the  grandest  funeral  processions  in  history.  It  did 
not  take,  however,  the  direct  route  from  Beersheba  which  we  have  followed, 
but  made  a  detour  by  the  eastern  shores  of  the  Dead  Sea,  as  the  tribes  were 
to  do  later.  The  old  man  Jacob  had  set  out  from  Hebron  to  Egypt  by  way  of 
Beersheba,  where  he  invoked  God's  blessing  on  his  journey.  From  Hebron 
also  he  had  sent  to  Egypt,  as  gifts,  the  fine  fruits  which  grew  in  this  fertile 
valley;  among  them  pistachio  nuts,  which  are  still  abundant,  and  the  honey 
for  which  Bethlehem  is  famous.  In  the  vaults  beneath  the  sanctuary  there 
is  also  a  shrine  dedicated  to  Joseph.  What  a  fine  mosque  it  is!  The  main 
building  was  constructed  by  the  Crusaders,  eight  hundred  years  ago;  but  the 
walls  enclosing  the  grounds  are  of  Jewish  workmanship." 

III. 

"There  seems  to  be  no  river  in  the  valley, "  remarked  Philip.  "How  do 
they  get  their  water. ' ' 

"There  are  numerous  springs  of  excellent  water.  Look  at  the  pool  down 
there  shimmering  in  the  sun.  That  is  supplied  from  some  of  these  springs, 
and  is  supposed  to  be  the  pool  where  Rechab  and  Baanah,  the  men  who 
slew  Ishbosheth  and  brought  his  head  to  David  here  at  Hebron,  were 
hanged.  They  had  sneaked  into  his  room  when  he  was  taking  his  noon  siesta 
and  stabbed  him  to  the  heart — a  treacherous  deed,  very  displeasing  to  the  gen- 
erous mind  of  David.  You  remember  how  nobly  David  spared  Saul  at  Engedi. 
Joab  had  been  guilty  a  short  time  before  of  a  like  treachery  in  the  case  of 
Abner,  and  had  brought  down  upon  his  head  a  solemn  curse  from  King  David. 
It  was  near  one  of  the  gates  of  Hebron  that  Abner,  Saul's  general,  was  stabbed 
to  death,  and  here  he  was  buried  by  King  David  with  all  ceremony.  The 
head  of  the  unfortunate  Ishbosheth  was  placed  in  Abner' s  tomb,  as  a  mark 
of  respect.     We'll  see  the  tomb  tomorrow." 

"Wasn't  this  David's  capital?"  said  Philip. 

"It  was;  and  just  across  the  valley,  among  those  massive  old  stone  ruins, 
they  show  a  place  called  Jesse's  Tomb,  where  David  is  said  to  have  buried  his 
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father.     He  reigned  here  seven  years  and  a  half  before  going  to  Jersualem. 

In  his  old  age  it  was  at  Hebron  that  his  disobedient  son  Absalom  planned 

his  great  revolt." 

" Why  are  you  the  son  of  a  Hebronite  yourself,  Mr.  Alison?"  inquired 

Philip,  who  looked  mischievous 

"Is  that  a  conundrum?"  was  the  reply.     "For  if  so,  I  give  it  up." 

"I  was  reading  Dry  den's  { Absalom  and  AhitopheP  in  school  last  winter. 

King  Charles  II.    is  his  David,    the   Duke  of  Monmouth  is  Absalom,   the 

Roman  Catholics  are  Jebusites,  and  Scotchmen  are  Hebronites. 

"  'For  never  Hebronite,  though  kicked  and  scorned, 
To  his  own  country  willingly  returned.' 

"It's  not  very  complimentary  to  the  Scotch,  sir,  and  I  beg  pardon." 

Mr.  Alison  laughed.  "That's  a  new  one  to  me,  and  adds  another  link  of 
interest  to  the  place. ' ' 

"It  is  a  pity  we  weren't  here  in  the  grape  season,"  said  Eugene.  4tI 
would  be  a  spy  then,  and  get  hold  of  the  biggest  bunches." 

"Caleb  must  have  thought  a  great  deal  of  the  attractions  of  Hebron," 
said  Mr.  Alison.  "Joshua  assigned  it  to  him  as  his  city  when  the  tribes 
occupied  the  Promised  Land.  He  brought  to  Moses  grapes  from  Eshcol,  and 
Eshcol  was  close  to  Hebron.  Look  at  the  valley  to  the  northwest — that  is 
generally  supposed  to  be  the  Vale  of  Eshcol.  The  City  of  Hebron  was  after- 
wards given  to  the  Levites,  and  became  one  of  the  cities  of  refuge;  but  the 
surrounding  land  probably  remained  with  the  descendants  of  Caleb.  It  ranks 
next  to  Jerusalem  as  a  sacred  city.  The  Jews  from  Spain  and  Germany  come 
here  to  wail  and  mourn  outside  the  Sanctuary  from  which  they  have  always 
been  rigidly  excluded.  But  let  us  go  down  into  the  town;  I  see  Abraham 
coming  to  meet  us." 

IV. 

As  they  wended  their  way  into  the  city  a  crowd  of  ill-behaved  children 
followed  after  them,  calling  names.  "Frankish  dogs!"  they  shouted,  in  a  kind 
of  sing-song,  which  they  can  keep  up  for  any  length  of  time.  Eugene  was 
quite  indignant  and  asked  Abraham  if  he  could  not  order  them  to  stop. 
"Oh,  it  would  be  no  use,"  replied  Abraham.  "Just  take  no  notice." 
But  this  the  high-spirited  boys  found  to  be  a  hard  thing  to  do,  and  they 
though  it  no  wonder  that  Elisha  had  lost  patience  when  the  youth  of  Bethel 
pursued  and  insulted  him.  There  is  no  place  worse  than  Hebron  for  these 
insults. 

V. 

The  Arabs  have  a  very  pretty  name  for  the  place — "the  town  of  the  Friend 
of  God."  It  has  had  four  names:  Hebron,  which  means  "alliance;"  Kirjath 
Arba,  "the  city  of  four,"  which  some  take  to  mean  the  four  patriarchs,  Adam, 
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Abraham,  Isaac  and  Jacob;  the  castle  of  St.  Abraham;  and  El  Khalil,  "the 
city  of  the  Friend  of  God." 

They  spent  the  night  at  the  hotel,  rather  than  in  their  tents,  as  Mr. 
Alison  did  not  like  the  attitude  of  the  crowd  which  followed  them.  The  elder 
lads  looked  "ugly,"  and  as  the  place  is  subject  to  outbursts  of  fanaticism,  it  is 
always  well  to  be  prudent. 

VI. 

In  the  hotel  they  found  a  party  of  their  compatriots,  just  arrived  from 
Jerusalem.  It  consisted  of  a  Chicago  merchant,  Mr.  Slosson,  his  wife,  and  a 
son  and  daughter.  Mr.  Slosson  was  an  open-faced,  hearty,  and  very  good- 
natured  man,  who  liked  to  enjoy  life.  He  wore  a  loose  overcoat,  in  the 
pockets  of  which  nestled  an  unlimited  supply  of  chewing  gum.  Every  now 
and  then  Ira  or  Urilla  would  move  round  to  their  respected  parent  and  slip 
out  a  package.  Urilla  was  a  very  pretty  girl,  with  classic  features,  a  knack 
of  dressing  herself  well,  and  an  astounding  shallowness  of  mind.  She  at  once 
took  possession  of  Philip,  edging  her  chair  so  as  to  get  him  into  a  corner, 
and  then  poured  forth  her  fascinating  talk  upon  him.  Her  elocution,  how- 
ever, was  not  helped  by  the  gum  she  was  chewing,  and  she  never  by  any 
possibility  sounded  a  final  "g."  The  subject-matter  of  her  conversation  was 
young  men  and  bargains. 

"I  got  such  a  bargain  at  Jaffa,"  she  said.  "The  loveliest  piece  of 
cherry-colored  silk  you  ever  saw.  I  just  beat  him  down;  if  you  could  of  seen 
me." 

"I  think  cherry  will  suit  your  complexion,"  said  Philip  slyly,  taking  up 
the  cue. 

A  smile  of  gratification  passed  over  her  face,  and  she  sidled  a  little. 
"Do  you  think  the  girls  here  are  pretty?" 

"The  prettiest  girl  I  ever  saw,"  replied  Philip,  "was  a  Druse  girl  near 
Haifa.     She  was  a  clipper." 

"Really;"  and  Urilla  looked  disappointed.  "Prettier  than  any  American 
girl  you  ever  saw?     Other  people  think  American  girls  are  the  prettiest." 

Philip  tried  to  turn  the  conversation  into  other  channels.  He  began  to 
talk  about  the  Crusaders,  and  asked  her  if  she  had  ascended  the  tower  at 
Ramleh. 

"Oh,  Ramleh;  let  me  see.  That  was  a  stupid  old  place.  No,  I  didn't 
go  up  the  tower.  I  hate  climbin'.  I  told  papa  they  ought  to  get  an  elevator 
put  into  it  to  accommodate  ladies." 

Meanwhile  Mrs.  Slosson  was  recounting  to  Mr.  Alison  in  a  pathetic 
minor  key  the  horrors  of  the  ocean  voyage,  and  her  dread  of  returning. 
"Give  me  dry  land,"  she  remarked,  "every  time." 

"How  do  you  get  on  with  the  horses  here?"  asked  Mr.  Alison. 
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" Well,  yesterday  was  our  first  day,  and  I  got  on  not  so  badly;  but  I  don't 
like  to  be  waited  on  by  these  heathen  grooms.  I  gave  them  some  tracts  as  I 
came  along,  and  I  hope  they  will  get  converted.  It  would  be  so  nice  when 
I  return  to  tell  dear  Dr.  Macafee  that  I  had  converted  some  of  these  poor 
heathen.  Urilla,  please  have  the  tracts  ready  for  tormorrow.  You  and  Iry 
must  each  take  a  packet." 

Urilla  looked  up  and  replied  with  no  great  courtesy,  for  her  demeanor  to 
her  mother  was  hardly  as  respectful  as  might  be.     Ira  promised  in  a  heartier 


VIEW   OF   HEBRON. 
Hebron  was  one  of  the  few  Hebrew  cities  situated  in  a  valley.    Its  water  supply  comes  from  numerous  springs. 
The  great  Ha  ram,  conspicuous  in  the  picture,  is  one  of  the  most  sacred  spots  on  earth. 

manner.  He  was  an  undeveloped  youth,  with  a  fondness  for  practical  jokes 
and  for  bad  puns,  but  he  had  the  redeeming  quality  of  being  kind  to  his 
mother. 

VII. 

Next  morning  the  two  parties  started  off  together  on  the  way  to  Bethle- 
hem, a  distance  of  fifteen  or  sixteen  miles,  all  pretty  hilly.  Soon  after  leav- 
ing the  town  they  made  a  detour  to  the  left,  in  order  to  visit  the  Oak  of  Abra- 
ham, a  magnificent  old  tree,  standing  in  the  garden  of  the  Russian  hospice. 
The  tradition  is  that  Abraham  himself  pitched  his  tent  under  this  oak  tree 
when  he  visited  Mamre  the  Amorite;  but  this  is  impossible,  as  the  tree,  fine 
though  it  is,  cannot  be  much  older  than  the  time  of  the  Crusades.     As  they 
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all  sat  down  under  it,  Mr.  Alison  told  them  that  such  places  were  favorite 
spots  for  holding  meetings  to  discuss  treaties  and  such  matters.  It  was  im- 
possible to  say  what  important  business  had  not  been  settled  under  these 
branches. 

It  was  then  noticed  that  Ira  Slosson  and  Eugene  were  absent,  and  Mr. 
Alison,  remembering  a  former  adventure,  was  a  little  anxious.  But  just  then 
the  two  came  back,  all  flushed  with  excitement.  " We've  seen  the  sea!" 
they  cried  out.  The  others  expressed  incredulity,  but  the  boys  persisted  in 
the  statement.  They  had  got  the  key  to  the  hospice,  and  climbed  up  to  the 
top  of  the  tower,  from  which  they  could  just  see  a  strip  of  the  blue  Med- 
iterranean. 

VIII. 

The  party  are  now  riding  over  the  plateau  of  Mamre,  a  fine,  breezy  up- 
land. Abraham's  Hill  (Ramet-el-Khalil),  lying  a  little  to  the  east  of  the 
road,  is  the  highest  point  in  all  Palestine  south  of  the  mountains  of  Galilee. 
North,  south,  east,  west,  the  patriarch  could  look  round  upon  the  country 
promised  to  him  as  the  future  possession  of  his  descendants  by  the  great 
Jehovah,  to  whom  he  reared  an  altar  on  this  very  spot.  From  this  point  he 
set  out  with  Mamre  the  Amorite,  from  whom  the  plain  is  named,  to  rescue 
Lot  from  the  hands  of  Chedorlaomer,  and  it  was  on  this  very  upland  that 
Melchizedek,  King  of  Salem,  blessed  him  as  he  returned  with  the  spoils  of 
victory,  which  he  generously  resigned  to  others.  Many  years  later,  as  he 
was  sitting  in  his  tent  at  midday,  enjoying  the  cool  breezes  from  the  sea,  the 
three  heavenly  visitants  appeared  to  him  and  foretold  the  destruction  of 
Sodom. 

As  Mr.  Alison  recounted  all  these  incidents,  the  rest  of  the  party,  who 
had  halted  to  hear  him  speak,  listened  with  rapt  attention.  Even  Ira  forgot 
to  pun  or  joke;  and  Urilla's  mental  horizon,  if  one  might  judge  from  her  face, 
seemed  to  have  slightly  expanded. 

The  Plain  of  Mamre  has  been  crossed,  and  they  are  now  nearing  Beth- 
lehem.    Mr.  Alison  quoted  Whittier: 

"Lo,  Bethlehem's  hill-site  before  me  is  seen, 
With  the  mountains  around,  and  the  valleys  between; 
There  rested  the  shepherds  of Judah,  and  there 
The  song  of  the  angels  rose  sweet  on  the  air." 

It  is  pleasant  to  connect  the  exquisite  poetry  of  the  Song  of  Solomon 
with  the  exquisite  scenery.  By  means  of  a  good  system  of  irrigation,  dating 
from  the  time  of  King  Solomon,  Glen  Urtas,  as  we  might  call  it,  lying  just 
south  of  Bethlehem,  has  been  made  one  of  the  fairest  spots  on  earth.  Here 
are  Solomon's  Pools:  This  was  Solomon's  paradise,  where  he  planted  all 
manner  of  fruits.  It  is  so  high  up  that  he  could  very  well  call  upon  all  the 
breezes  to  blow  upon  it:  "Awake,  O  north  wind;  and  come,  thou  south; 
blow  upon  my  garden,  that  the  spices  thereof  may  flow  out." 
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IX. 

The  whole  party  descended  from  their  horses  to  enjoy  the  beauty  of  the 
glen.  The  cherry  and  apricot  trees  are  leafy,  and  the  young  fruit  is  form- 
ing; "the  vines  with  the  tender  grapes  give  a  good  smell ;"  and  the  turtle 
dove  is  cooing  in  the  woods. 

"In  the  year  1000  B.  C,"  said  Mr.  Alison,  "we  may  imagine  Solomon 
riding  out  here  from  Jerusalem  in  his  chariot,  then  a  strange  importation 
in  Judea.  His  locks  are  powdered  with  gold,  and  his  garments  are  of  purple 
and  fine  linen.' ' 

Ira  at  this  began  humming  a  silly  tune,  beginning,  "Solomon  comes  in 
all  his  glory,"  but  desisted  at  his  mother's  request.  The  "hair  powdered 
with  gold"  seemed  to  impress  his  sister. 

"Fancy  a  man  going  in  for  such  extravagances/'  she  said. 

But  they  were  all  delighted  with  the  beauty  of  the  upland  glen,  clad  in  a 
glory  which  Solomon  could  not  rival. 

There  appeared  no  badly-behaved  boys  to  annoy  them,  as  at  Hebron. 
Bethlehem  is  almost  entirely  inhabited  by  Christians,  some  of  them  descended 
from  the  Frankish  colonists  of  the  twelfth  century,  and  the  people  of  the 
place  are  noted  for  their  good  looks.  Philip,  who  had  something  of  the  artist 
in  him,  greatly  admired  certain  of  the  groups  he  saw;  especially  one,  where 
a  mother,  poising  a  water-pitcher  on  her  head,  walked  gracefully  along,  clad 
in  a  white  robe,  while  a  child  held  her  left  hand  and  an  elder  boy  followed  in 
the  rear. 

"Just  fancy!"  exclaimed  Eugene;  "we  can  pitch  our  tents  on  the  very 
fields  where  the  shepherds  saw  the  .heavenly  host  announcing  the  birth  of 
Jesus."     And  he  repeated  the  lines: 

"Say,  ye  celestial  guards,  who  wait 
In  Bethlehem/  round  the  Savior's  palace  gate, 
Say,  who  are  these  on  golden  wings, 
That  hover  o'er  the  new-born  King  of  Kings?" 

'Of  course,  it  is  as  the  birthplace  of  the  Redeemer  that  we  must  always 
first  regard  Bethlehem,"  remarked  Mr.  Alison.  "But  I  like  also  to  go  back 
to  the  days  of  Ruth  and  Boaz;  fair  Ruth  of  whom  Hood  beautifully  speaks: 

"  'She  stood  breast  high  amidst  the  corn 
Flushed  by  the  golden  light  of  morn, 
Like  the  sweetheart  of  the  sun 
Who  many  a  burning  kiss  has  won.' 

You  know  Bethlehem  means  the  'place  of  wheat,'  the  fertile  spot,  Ephrata, 
at  it  was  once  called,  contrasting  with  the  barren  country  to  the  east.  That 
is  a  fine  line  of  Tennyson's: 

"  'Fairer  than  Ruth  among  the  fields  of  wheat.' 
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"And  still  further  back  than  Ruth  there  is  Rachel,  Jacob's  first  love, 
who  lies  buried  under  the  domed  structure  that  you  see  over  there  to  the 
north.  Hither  also  Samuel  came  to  the  house  of  Jesse  the  Bethlehemite,  to 
anoint  his  son  king  over  Israel.  In  David's  earlier  days  the  Philistines  capt- 
ured Bethlehem  and  put  a  garrison  there;  and  when  he  expressed  a  wish 
that  he  might  drink  of  the  water  of  the  well  of  Bethlehem,  which  is  by  the 
gate,  three  of  his  bravest  followers  ventured  their  lives  to  gratify  his  whim." 

"Can  we  see  the  well?"  asked  Eugene. 

"Yes,"  said  Mr.  Alison;  "let  us  visit  it  now." 

They  found  it  at  the  north  gate  as  they  entered,  a  deep,  rock-hewn  cis- 
tern, with  several  narrow  openings. 

"Abishai  and  his  two  companions  periled  theij  lives  to  bring  him  a 
drink  from  this  well;  and  when  they  offered  the  cup  to  him,  he  would  not 
drink  of  it,  because  it  had  been  obtained  at  so  great  a  risk.  Rehoboam 
fortified  Bethlehem  at  the  same  time  as  Hebron;  and  thereafter  we  hear  but 
little  of  the  place  until  the  birth  of  Christ  in  the  big  khan  or  inn." 

"Do  you  think,"  said  Mr.  Slosson,  "that  the  Church  of  the  Nativity 
really  stands  on  the  spot  where  Christ  was  born?" 

"I  do,"  said  Mr.  Alison.  "A  village  inn,  with  its  stables,  is  usually  the 
most  permanent  location  in  the  place.  The  stables  in  this  case  were  hewn 
out  of  the  rock,  as  we  know  from  early  writers;  and  such  a  grotto  is  still 
shown." 

X. 

They  are  now  at  the  door  of  the  monastery  which  contains  within  its 
walls  the  Church  of  the  Nativity,  a  fine  old  building  erected  by  Constantine 
as  far  back  as  327  A.  D.  It  is  the  only  one  of  his  basilicas  now  left  standing 
in  Palestine.  They  entered  by  a  low  door  scarcely  four  feet  high,  and  passed 
up  between  the  four  columns  of  pillars  to  the  Latin  end  of  the  church. 

"Please  remember,"  said  Mr.  Alison,  "that  the  building  is  divided  up 
in  the  most  extraordinary  way  among  the  different  Christian  sects,  Latin, 
Greek  and  Armenian.  The  priests  got  into  a  fight  here  in  1891,  and  actually 
slew  each  other." 

XL 

They  were  now  descending  the  steps  that  lied  to  the  Grotto  of  the 
Nativity.  A  tall  Turkish  soldier,  in  red  fez,  paced  in  front  to  keep  the 
quarrelsome  priests  in  check. 

"There,"  said  Mr.  Alison,  pointing  to  a  marble  trough,  "is  the  tradi- 
tional site  of  the  birthplace  of  our  Lord.  And  there,  on  the  opposite  side,  is 
the  place  where  the  Wise  Men  of  the  East  took  their  station." 

He  then  called  their  attention  to  a  Latin  inscription  on  a  marble  slab  at 

their  feet: 

"Hie  de  Virgine  Maria  Jesus  Christus  Natus  Est." 
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Which  Philip  quickly  translated:  "Here  Jesus  Christ  was  born  of  the  Virgin 
Mary." 

It  is  almost  sunset.  Our  friends  are  all  seated  in  the  large  tent,  dis- 
cussing the  events  of  the  day.  Mr.  Alison  is  talking  to  Mrs.  Slosson  about 
St.  Jerome,  whose  chapel  and  tomb  they  had  visited,  and  who  was  so  ardent 
a  champion  of  the  Church  in  his  day — he  died  at  Bethlehem  in  420  A.  D. 

Urilla  is  displaying  some  articles  of  which  she  is  proud — a  candle  made 


THE  VALK  OF  KTAM. 
A  valley  near  Bethlehem  and  Jerusalem,  from  which  Solomon  obtained  the  water  for  h|a  pleasure-grounds.  It 
lies  about  a  mile  and  a  half  south  of  Bethlehem. 

of  real  Bethlehem  beeswax,  a  necklace  made  from  date-stones,  and  a  cross  of 
mother-of-pearl  from  the  Red  Sea.  Eugene  has  bought  a  piece  of  "stink- 
stone,"  brought  from  the  Dead  Sea,  which  emits  an  unpleasant  odor.  Mr. 
Alison  is  interested  in  it.  uOn  my  last  trip  to  Scotland,"  he  remarks,  "I 
was  preaching  in  the  parish  church  of  Dairsie,  in  Fifeshire,  and  was  shown 
a  flag-stone  at  the  entrance,  which  the  people  in  the  neighborhood  call  'the 
stinking-stane  o'  Dairsie.'     The  smell  is  not  unlike  that  from  this  stone." 

But  Ira  has  something  still  more  wonderful  to  astonish  the  rest  with. 
He  bares  his  arm  past  the  elbow  and  shows  a  tattoo  mark — an  infant  with  a 
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halo — freshly  done,  and  still  red  and  raw.  His  mother  seems  highly  dis- 
gusted at  the  heathenish  disfigurement,  but  Ira  will  not  allow  that  it  is 
heathenish.  He  insists  that  it  is  an  eminently  Christian  work  of  art.  Mr. 
Alison  remarks  that  this  tattooing  was  at  one  time  very  common  in  Bethle- 
hem, being  practiced  on  the  bodies  of  pilgrims  who  visited  the  place  and 
wished  for  a  lasting  memorial. 

XII. 

Marsaba. 

Or  choose  thee  out  a  cell 
In  Kedron's  storied  dell. 

—John  Keble. 

"Well,  of  all  the  desolate  places  in  the  world,  this  is  surely  the  most 
awful."  The  speaker  was  Mr.  Slosson,  who  was  standing  with  the  others  on  a 
stone  platform  in  the  Convent  of  Marsaba.  As  they  gazed  over  the  parapet 
they  saw  before  them  a  sheer  descent  of  over  five  hundred  feet.  The  oppo- 
site cliff  of  the  gorge  towered  above,  and,  down  beneath,  it  approached 
within  thirty  feet  of  the  rock  on  which  the  convent  was  built — or,  to  speak 
more  literally,  to  which  it  was  clamped.  It  seemed  to  hang  between  earth 
and  heaven,  in  an  inhospitable  land  of  brown  rock,  where  green  vegetation  is 
not  to  be  seen;  the  whole  scene  suited  to  Dante's  Inferno. 

He  turned  to  the  monk  who  was  conducting  them  through  the  buildings. 
"Where  do  you  get  your  provisions?     Nothing,  surely,  grows  here." 

"Everything  is  brought  from  Bethlehem,  eight  miles  off,"  he  answered, 
"except  a  few  figs  and  grapes  that  we  grow  on  these  terraces. "  Then,  sud- 
denly taking  a  bunch  of  grapes,  the  monk  pitched  it  into  the  air.  At  once, 
as  if  by  magic,  from  every  nook  and  cranny,  birds  came  flying  and  alighted 
on  the  platform.  The  ladies  drew  back  with  a  scream,  but  the  monk  merely 
laughed  as  two  wild  grackles  poised  themselves,  one  on  each  shoulder,  and 
ate  from  his  hand. 

"We  make  friends  with  the  birds  and  beasts  here;  even  the  foxes  about 
the  place  will  allow  us  to  stroke  them." 

It  reminded  them  of  St.  Francis  of  Assisi  and  his  love  for  all  created 
things. 

XIII. 

"Almost  every  monk  in  this  place  has  some  sad  story  connected  with 
him,n  said  Mr.  Alison.  Marsaba  is  a  kind  of  penal  station  for  those  who 
have  disgraced  the  cloth.  I  happen  to  know  that  man's  story ;"  and  he 
pointed  to  a  monk  who  was  engaged  in  some  menial  duties  near  by.  They 
all  asked  for  the  story,  and  it  was  promised  to  them  after  lunch. 

"This  is  the  story,  as  I  heard  it  from  his  own  lips,"  began  Mr.  Alison. 
13 
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The  Sad  Story  of  the  Priest  Sergius. 
"I  was  born  on  the  shores  of  the  ^gean  Sea,  not  far  from  the  great  city 
of  Smyrna.  When  still  almost  an  infant  my  parents  destined  me  for  the 
Church;  and  at  ten  years  old  I  became  an  acolyte,  and  swung  the  censer 
before  the  priest  at  mass.  The  parish  priest,  Father  Nicholai,  was  a  very 
devout  man,  anxious  to  save  souls  from  perdition;  not  slothful,  as  many  of  his 
brethren  are.  I  used  to  lie  awake  nights  wondering  whether  I  had  incurred 
perdition   by  slackness  in  the  performance  of  my  duties.     Nicholai  was  a 


CONVENT  OF  MARSABA. 
The  gloomy  wilderness  of  Judea,  lying  between  Jerusalem  and  the  Dead  Sea,  has  always  had  a  fascination  for 
religious  devotees.    Since  the  fifth  century  a  convent  has  existed  here,  whose  members  are  mostly  men  with  a 
sad  past  history.    Its  founder  was  Sabas,  a  native  of  Cappadocia  in  Asia  Minor. 

Russian  by  birth,  very  strong  and  determined  in  character,  and  we  had  all  to 
bend  to  his  will. 

4  *  When  I  grew  to  manhood  I  entered  a  college  at  Constantinople  for  the 
training  of  priests,  and  was  taught  to  hate  bitterly  the  Latin  schismatics, 
followers  of  the  Roman  Pope.  The  patriarch  at  Constantinople  took  an 
interest  in  me,  and  finding  that  I  was  anxious  to  show  my  devotion  to 
Mother  Church,  he  gave  me  letters  of  recommendation  to  the  patriarch  of 
Beirut.  I  bade  farewell  to  my  father,  mother  and  only  sister,  and  set  off 
overland  by  Cilicia  to  present  my  letter. 

"When  I  arrived  at  Beirut  I  lost  no  time  in  visiting  the  patriarch  there, 
and  in  a  few  weeks  was  sent  to  fill  a  vacancy  in  the  boys'  school  of  our  Church 
at  Nazareth.     Here  I  spent  five  busy  years  in  the  faithful  performance  of  my 
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duties  as  a  teacher.  Then  I  was  made  priest  at  Safed,  near  Lake  Tiberias. 
This  is  one  of  the  holy  cities  of  the  Jews,  and  I  labored  hard  to  convert  the 
deluded  sons  of  Israel,  but  with  no  great  success.  We  Greek  priests  are 
allowed  to  marry,  but  I  preferred  to  remain  single.  Two  years  after  my 
appointment  at  Safed  I  received  a  letter  from  my  sister,  who  had  been  married 
for  several  years,  telling  me  that  her  husband  had  been  shot  in  a  street  riot, 
and  that  she  was  left  with  a  little  boy  and  very  badly  off. 

44  Very  much  did  I  long  to  see  the  home  faces  again,  and  so  I  wrote  in 
reply  that  she  must  come  and  be  my  housekeeper.  She  accepted  my  invita- 
tion, and  for  two  years  lived  under  my  roof  and  brought  sunshine  into  my 
home,  then  she  died  of  the  plague. 

"Her  boy,  Vasso,  was  now  all  I  had  left  to  love.  He  grew  up  a  hand- 
some lad,  with  the  bright,  sparkling  eyes  of  his  dear  mother.  All  he  could 
desire  I  gave  him,  for  he  was  the  light  of  my  eyes.  When  he  left  school  I 
obtained  for  him  a  good  position  as  interpreter  in  a  commercial  house,  and 
he  seemed  to  give  entire  satisfaction  to  his  employers. 

"One  night  I  had  returned  somewhat  wearied  from  my  parish  duties, 
and  as  I  entered  my  study  and  took  off  my  shoes  I  asked  Vasso  to  fetch  me 
the  keys  of  the  wine-cellar,  that  I  might  go  down  and  choose  a  bottle  of  old 
wine.  He  anxiously  offered  to  go  in  my  place,  and  I  had  just  instructed  him 
as  to  the  vintage  I  desired,  when  there  was  a  loud  knocking  at  the  door. 
The  visitor  was  one  of  my  old  parishioners. 

44  4I   must   speak   to    Father   Sergius   at   once/    I    heard    him   saying. 

44 When  he  entered  I  knew  from  his  face  that  he  brought  bad  news. 

44  4When  returning  from  an  excursion  to  Nazareth  late  last  evening,'  he 
began,  4I  entered  a  small  inn  by  the  wayside,  about  five  miles  from  this. 
What  was  my  horror  to  find  the  host  and  his  wife  lying  dead  on  the  floor,  and 
still  warm.  My  escort  and  I  made  further  search,  and  finally  discovered  in  a 
dry  cistern  one  of  the  maids  with  a  rope  tied  tightly  around  her  neck.  We 
were  able  to  resuscitate  her,  and  on  recovering  she  informed  us  that  several 
brigands  had  entered  the  inn,  accompanied  by  a  young  man  from  Safed,  who 
had  frequently  been  there.  They  demanded  money  from  her  master,  and 
when  this  was  refused  they  murdered  him  and  her  mistress  and  proceeded  to 
strangle  her. 

44  4Father  Sergius,  that  young  man  is,  I  fear,  your  nephew  Vasso.  I  have 
come  to  warn  you,  for  the  police  will  soon  be  here.' 

44I  was  speechless  with  surprise  and  horror.  My  loved  nephew,  Vasso, 
a  thief  and  murderer!  It  could  not  be.  Wait  a  minute,  I  said,  and  I  will 
bring  him  here  to  deny  the  accusation  himself. 

44Then  I  descended  to  the  cellar,  and  entering,  beheld  not  only  Vasso, 
but  two  brigands  who  were  hidden  there.  I  fell  insensible  to  the  ground. 
Before  I  could  recover  myself  the  police  had  surrounded  the  house,  and  they 
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quickly  arrested  all  three.  It  was  only  too  true  that  my  nephew  had  been  in 
league  with  these  abandoned  men.  Not  only  so,  but  he  had  stolen  some  of 
the  church  money  to  aid  him  in  these  wild  extravagances  of  his,  of  which  I 
knew  nothing. 

"The  poor  boy  suffered  the- last  penalty  of  the  law.  As  for  myself,  I  was 
broken  up  completely,  wounded  to  the  very  core,  disgraced  before  my  superi- 
ors and  my  parishioners,  fit  for  nothing  but  to  become  a  lonely  monk  and  pray 
for  the  soul  of  my  poor  misguided  Vasso.  And  so  I  have  sought  the  shelter 
of  these  gloomy  walls,  and  spend  my  time  preparing  for  eternity.  May  God 
have  mercy  on  the  soul  of  poor  Vassq^  and  vouchsafe  to  bless  these  humble 
prayers  of  mine."  / 

XIV. 

The  Slossons  had  arranged  to  return  to  Jerusalem  that  evening,  but  Mr. 
Alison  and  the  boys  were  going  to  stay  a  night  at  the  convent.  Before  leaving 
they  all  visited  the  Cave  of  Sabas,  the  founder  of  the  community.  This 
Sabas  was  a  Christian  priest  of  Cappadocia,  who  was  quite  a  noted  man  in 
the  Syrian  Church  in  the  closing  half  of  the  fifth  century.  Wearying  of 
active  life,  he  retired  to  this  solitude  to  meditate  and  pray,  and  here  he  died 
in  the  year  532. 

"But  you  have  a  special  story  about  him,"  said  Mr.  Alison  to  the  monk 
who  conducted  them. 

The  monk  began  in  a  sing-song  way: 

"One  evening  the  sainted  Sabas  was  in  this  cave  praying,  when  a  lion 
entered  and  threw  him  out.  The  saint  returned  to  his  place  and  the  lion 
again  threw  him  out.  Still  again  did  the  saint  return,  and  the  third  time  the 
lion  allowed  him  to  stay.  Then  Sabas  gave  the  lion  part  of  the  cave,  and 
the  two  lived  for  a  long  time  together  in  perfect  harmony." 

"Coleridge,' '  remarked  Mr.  Alison,  "would  have  appreciated  Sabas  and 
his  teachings;"  and  he  quoted  the  lines: 

"He  prayeth  best  wholoveth  best, 
All  things  both  great  and  small." 

"We'll  accompany  you  as  far  as  the  Jerusalem  road,"  said  Mr.  Alison  to 
Mrs.  Slosson,  "instead  of  shaking  hands  for  a  final  good-bye,  and  give  you 
a  Scotch  convoy.  We  had  a  fine  view  of  the  Dead  Sea  this  morning  from  the 
Bethlehem  road,  hadn't  we?" 

The  party  are  now  emerging  from  the  rock-hewn  path  that  leads  along 
the  ravine  of  the  Kidron,  and  have  reached  the  mountainous  solitude  known 
as  "the  wilderness."     Two  miles  more  bring  them  to  the  Well  of  Siik. 

"You've  all  heard  of  the  scapegoat,  Azazel,  which  was  sent  every  year 
into  the  Wilderness  with  a  piece  of  red  cloth,  known  as  'the  scarlet  tongue,' 
tied  to  its  head.  This  ceremony  took  place  during  the  feast  of  Atonement,  in 
the  month  of  October.     On  the  Sabbath  day  two  goats  were  brought  to  the 
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sanctuary,  and  the  lot  was  drawn  by  the  priest  as  the  animals  stood  before 
him.  He  then  offered  a  prayer  over  the  animal  chosen,  affixed  the  scarlet 
tongue,  and  it  was  led  away  eight  miles  into  the  wilderness,  to  the  spot 
where  we  are  now  standing. ' ' 

"But  eight  miles  would  be  more  than  a  Sabbath  day's  journey, "  remaiked 
Philip. 

"That's  very  true,  but  they  got  round  that  provision  in  this  case  by 
dividing  the  journey  into  ten  stages,  and  halting  to  eat  and  drink  at  each 
stage.  As  soon  as  the  animal  was  set  free,  or  thrown  over  the  precipice 
there,  a  signal  was  dispatched  to  the  High  Priest  in  the  Temple,  who  then 
read  certain  lessons  from  the  law  and  offered  up  prayers.  Thereafter  he 
purified  himself  twice,  changing  his  garments  each  time." 

"I'll  always  remember  the  term  scapegoat  in  connection  with  these  sur- 
roundings," said  Mrs.  Slosson.  "You've  made  these  two  days  very  interest- 
ing to  us,  Mr.  Alison.  What  a  deal  I'll  have  to  tell  my  Sabbath  school 
children  when  I  get  back." 

They  parted  with  great  mutual  good  will,  the  boys  and  Mr.  Alison 
receiving  a  warm  invitation  from  Mr.  Slosson  to  visit  Chicago. 
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CHAPTER   XVI. 

Armida's  Castle. 

li\  \  THAT  a  disorderly  set  of  men!  They  don't  mean  any  mischief,  do 
VV      they?" 

It  was  Philip  who  spoke.  The  three  were  riding  down  the  valley  from 
Marsaba  to  the  Dead  Sea,  but  their  escort  had  been  increased  by  four  armed 
Bedawins.  For  they  are  in  a  country  where  it  is  not  very  safe  to  travel  un- 
protected. 

The  yelling  crowd  whose  behavior  did  not  impress  Philip  favorably  are 
dervishes,  naked  from  the  waist  upwards.  They  have  come  from  a  distance 
with  the  pilgrims  who  visit  the  tomb  of  Moses  every  April.  Each  one  depos- 
its a  stone  by  the  wayside  as  soon  as  he  comes  in  sight  of  the  shrine.  No 
one  ever  heard  of  this  tomb  until  six  hundred  years  ago;  it  seems  to  have 
been  built  and  brought  into  notice  as  a  rival  sanctuary  to  the  Holy  Sepulcher 
at  Jerusalem.  Philip  was  half  afraid  that  these  stones  might  be  shied  at 
them. 

The  usual  haze  hangs  over  the  Dead  Sea  and  the  lofty  mountains  which 
enclose  it.  The  water  is  a  beautiful  blue,  and  the  bareness  of  the  mountains 
is  softened  by  the  haze.  There  is  nothing  dark,  gloomy  or  repulsive  about 
the  scene  which  spreads  out  before  our  travelers.  All  is  still;  no  steam-boat 
sends  out  a  monotonous  beat  from  paddle  or  propeller.  The  surface  is  too 
calm  to  invite  a  sail;  and  since  the  time  of  the  Romans,  vessels  have  ceased 
to  ply  upon  its  waters.  The  Romans  were  so  afraid  of  drowning  that  they 
must  have  felt  particularly  comfortable  in  navigating  the  Dead  Sea,  where  a 
human  body  cannot  sink. 

"Let  us  try  a  swim,"  said  Philip. 

No  sooner  said  than  done.  Their  clothes  were  thrown  on  the  gravelly 
beach,  and  the  boys  plunged  in.  But  the  motions  which  insure  progress  in 
ordinary  water  proved  of  less  use  in  this  case,  and  they  bobbed  up  and  down 
in  a  ridiculous  manner. 

"Why,  we  can  see  right  down  to  the  bottom,"  shouted  Philip.  "The 
water  is  as  clear  as  crystal." 

A  little  of  the  experience  proved  sufficient;  and  when  they  returned  to 
shore  again  their  skins  tingled  with  the  intensely  briny  nature  of  the  water. 
Thereafter  succeeded  an  oily  feeling;  due,  no  doubt,  to  the  petroleum  which 
is  so  large  an  ingredient  of  the  water,  and  is  to  be  found  floating  in  lumps 
upon  the  surface 

"Probably  the  oil  is  a  clue  to  the  great  catastrophe  which  made  a  desert 
of  what  was  once  a  fruitful  region,"  remarked  Mr.  Alison.     In  America, 
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geologists  have  found  traces  of  devastation  wrought  by  the  explosion  of  nat- 
ural oils.  Several  years  ago  a  distinguished  scientific  man  warned  the  people 
of  the  oil-using  districts  in  Pennsylvania  and  elsewhere,  that  at  some  future 
time  the  air  might  mix  with  the  gases  underneath,  and  a  frightful  explosion 
occur,  likely  to  shatter  whole  districts.' ' 

"At  which  end  of  the  lake  were  the  cities?7'  inquired  Philip. 

"Probably  at  the  lower  end,  where  some  names  survive  that  seem  iden- 
tical with  the  names  of  the  cities.  Besides,  the  depth  is  so  great  toward  the 
northern  end  as  to  make  us  suppose  that  it  was  always  a  lake.     But  near  the 


VIEW  OF  THE  DEAD  SEA. 
This  is  the  most  remarkable  of  all  inland  seas  in  the  world.    It  is  about  1300  feet  below  the  level  of  the 
Mediterranean  Sea,  and  about  3800  feet  lower  than  Jerusalem. 

spot  where  we  now  are,  there  is  a  place  which  some  siippose  to  have  been 
Gomorrah." 

"Is  it  true  that  birds  which  start  to  fly  over  the  lake  drop  down  dead?" 
asked  Philip. 

"No;  that  is  a  fable,  repeated  by  the  historian  Tacitus.  As  the  water 
will  allow  no  living  thing  to  survive  in  it,  the  lake  contains  no  fish;  and 
where  there  are  no  fish  there  will  be  no  sea-fowl,  for  these  birds  have  nothing 
to  feed  upon;  so  that  is  probably  the  clew  to  this  tradition.  Nor  are  the 
shores  unhealthy,  except  at  the  marshy  spots  near  the  mouths  of  rivers,  as 
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would  be  the  case  anywhere.  Of  course,  the  climate  is  intensely  hot  in 
summer,  because  the  level  is  so  low  and  the  mountains  shut  in  the  lake  on 
every  side." 

"We're  at  the  lowest  spot  on  earth,  are  we  not?"  said  Eugene. 

"Yes,  my  boy.  You  would  require  to  descend  a  Belgian  coal-pit  to  get 
much  deeper  down.  Just  fancy,  we  are  thirteen  hundred  feet  below  the  level 
of  the  Mediterranean!  The  lake  is  forty-seven  miles  long.  Its  size,  espe- 
cially its  breadth,  used  to  be  greatly  exaggerated. 

"Very  little  was  known  about  the  Dead  Sea, n  continued  Mr.  Alison,  "until 
the  year  1835.  In.  that  year  an  adventurous  Irishman  named  Costigan 
descended  the  River  Jordan  in  an  open  boat,  with  a  single  companion,  a 
Maltese  servant,  and  entered  the  Dead  Sea.  He  seems  to  have  reached  the 
southern  end,  but  having  laid  in  provisions  for  only  five  days,  he  found  him- 
self obliged  :o  give  up  somewhat  suddenly  and  return  to  land,  much 
exhausted.  The  work  of  taking  soundings  and  the  other  hardships  had 
proved  too  much  for  him,  and  he  was  carried  up  to  Jerusalem  to  die." 

"It  must  have  been  very  hard  to  take  soundings  in  so  heavy  water," 
said  Philip. 

"Yes,  it  is  a  hard  matter,"  replied  Mr.  Alison.  "And  when  a  storm 
gets  up  the  waves  beat  like  hammers  on  the  sides  of  the  boat.  As  soon  as 
the  wind  falls,  however,  the  sea  gets  suddenly  calm.  Poor  Costigan  met 
with  a  heavy  storm  and  suffered  a  good  deal.  Then  an  English  naval  lieuten- 
ant, named  Molyneux,  set  out  twelve  years  later,  in  a  boat,  from  the  mouth 
of  the  Jordan,  and  explored  the  sea.  After  meeting  with  dangers  and  hard- 
ships, he  returned  to  his  vessel  at  Jaffa;  but  before  he  could  publish  the 
results  of  his  investigation  he  also  died.  It  was  left  for  an  American  naval 
officer,  Lieutenant  Lynch,  to  pass  through  the  same  experiences  and  yet  sur- 
vive and  give  the  world  the  benefit  of  his  discoveries.  He  carried  out  his 
investigation  in  April,  1848,  and  very  successfully.  He  proved  to  his  satis- 
faction that  birds  could  fly  over  the  waters,  and  even  rest  on  them,  without 
any  ill  effect.  At  a  fountain  near  Engedi  his  party  started  a  wild  duck, 
which  flew  out  to  sea  and  alighted  upon  the  waves,  afterwards  returning 
again  to  its  haunts." 

"I  don't  see  any  Dead  Sea  apples  growing  about  here,"  said  Eugene, 
"and  I  have  been  looking  everywhere." 

"Ah,  you  are  thinking  of  Byron's — 

"  'Apples  on  the  Dead  Sea  shore, 
All  ashes  to  the  taste.' 

"You  will  find  these  further  down  the  coast,  near  Engedi.  They  grow 
on  a  tree  called  the  Calotropis  procera,  and  are  of  a  light-yellow  color  when 
ripe.  If  you  strike  them  hard  they  explode  like  an  inflated  paper  bag;  but 
there  is  little  dust  inside — nothing  but  fine  filaments,  which  the  Arabs  use  as 
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matches   for   their   guns,  because  the   substance  burns   slowly.     The  poet 
Drummond  of  Hawthornden  refers  to  these  apples: 

1  'As  are  those  apples  pleasant  to  the  eye, 

But  full  of  smoke  within,  which  use  to  grow 
Near  that  strange  lake,  where  God  pour'd  from  the  sky 
Huge  showers  of  flames,  worse  flames  to  overthrow. 

Such  are  their  works  that,  with  a  glaring  show 

Of  humble  holiness,  in  virtue's  dye 
Would  color  mischief,  while  within  they  glow 

With  coals  of  sin,  though  none  the  smoke  descry.' ' 

"But,  look!  the  mists  are  clearing  from  that  peak  to  the  northeast. 
That  is  Mt.  Nebo,  from  which  Moses  gazed  upon  the  Promised  Land,  which 
he  was  destined  never  to  enter;  and  somewhere  on  these  mountain  slopes, 
along  which  the  broken  mists  are  traveling,  the  Lord  buried  Moses,  but  no 
man  ever  knew  the  place.' ' 

I. 

They  gazed  in  awe  on  these  steep  and  rugged  hills  of  Moab,  which  were 
famous  in  Hebrew  history  before  the  death  of  Moses;  for  on  these  heights 
Balaam  gazed  at  the  stars  and  watched  the  flight  of  birds  to  help  him  in  his 
divinations.     Keble  has  some  memorable  lines  on  Balaam: 

"He  watch'd  till  morning's  ray 

On  lake  and  meadow  lay, 
And  willow-shaded  streams,  that  silent  sweep 

Around  the  banner'd  lines, 

Where,  by  their  several  signs, 
The  desert-wearied  tribes  in  sight  of  Canaan  lay. 

He  watch'd  till  knowledge  came 

Upon  his  soul  like  flame, 
Not  of  those  magic  fires  at  random  caught: 

But  true  prophetic  light 

Flash'd  o'er  him,  high  and  bright, 
Flash 'd  once  and  died  away,  and  left  his  'darken 'd  sight.   " 

"There,  as  Elijah  was  to  do  later  at  Carmel,  he  built  an  altar  to  offer  up 
sacrifices  to  Jehovah — not  one  altar,  but  seven;  and  on  each  altar  he  placed  a 
bullock  and  a  ram.  '  From  his  position  he  could  see,  on  the  plains  beyond, 
a  corner  of  the  camp  of  the  Israelites,  whose  great  future  the  Lord  was  reveal- 
ing to  him.  They  were  a  people  who  used  neither  augury  nor  divination, 
arts  in  which  he  himself  was  expert,  but  which  he  seemed  now  to  despise. 
Called  upon  to  curse  this  people,  he  could  only  bless  them.  He  saw  them,  in 
his  vision  of  the  future,  rising  with  a  lion-like  vigor,  from  their  covert  east  of 
Jordan,  and  destroying  the  idolatrous  Canaanites  and  Amorites,  who  then  held 
the  land.' ' 
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II.- 

"Why  did  Lot  choose  the  plain  rather  than  the  uplands?"  inquired 
Eugene. 

'Probably,  when  he  made  his  choice  there  was  a  small  lake  of  fresh 
water  at  the  upper  end  of  the  plain,  from  which  the  plain  to  the  south  was 
irrigated,  so  that  it  bloomed  like  the  garden  of  the  Lord.  The  great  deposits 
of  salt  which  are  now  found  there,  and  which  have  such  an  effect  upon  the 
waters  of  the  lake,  no  doubt  were  thrown  up  in  the  great  disturbance  which 
converted  the  whole  district  into  a  desert.  Such  a  district,  fruitful  as  the 
Egypt  which  he  had  lately  quitted,  appealed  to  him  and  to  his  daughters 
more  than  the  rocky  heights  of  Judea,  so  chilly  in  the  winter  time.  And 
thus  it  came  to  pass  that  Abraham  dwelt  at  the  highest,  and  Lot  at  the  lowest 
elevation  in  all  this  district.  From  the  oak  above  Hebron,  Abraham  beheld 
on  that  fatal  day  when  the  cities  of  the  plain  were  destroyed,  the  smoke  that 
rose  from  the  country  like  the  smoke  of  a  furnace. " 

It  was  now  toward  evening,  and  the  essential  gloom  of  their  surround- 
ings began  to  manifest  itself  more  strikingly.  A  briny  swamp  stretched  be- 
hind the  fringe  of  gravel,  and  was  filled  with  drift-wood  bleached  as  white  as 
bones;  gaunt  cliffs  rose  sheer  above,  with  no  trace  of  vegetation.  They  had 
been  traveling  in  the  morning  down  the  Valley  of  Fire,  and  across  the  barren 
Wilderness  of  the  Scapegoat.  The  district  has  impressed  itself  on  the  popu- 
lar imagination  as  a  fit  emblem  of  hell,  a  place  ruined  by  sin,  and  given  over 
to  these  two  terrible  purifiers,  fire  and  salt. 

"Let  us  read  Ezekiel's  vision,  boys;  you  will  find  it  in  the  forty-sixth 
chapter  of  his  prophesy.  The  stream  which  issues  from  under  the  threshold 
of  the  Temple  flows  eastward,  down  the  Valley  of  the  Kidron,  which  lower 
down  becomes  the  barren  Valley  of  Fire.  It  gradually  increases  in  volume 
until  it  becomes  a  river  that  cannot  be  passed  over.  And  wherever  its  waters 
go,  there  vegetation  sprouts  forth.  At  the  bank  of  the  river  there  are  many 
trees,  on  the  one  side  and  on  the  other.  Its  waters  finally  pour  into  the  bitter 
sea,  where  nothing  hitherto  could  live,  and  soon  all  is  changed.  Fishers 
stand  on  the  banks  of  the  sea,  and  draw  in  fish  of  every  kind.  It  is  thus  he 
depicts  the  influence  of  healing  grace  upon  a  people  blighted  by  sin.  Could 
any  picture  be  more  significant  to  the  inhabitants  of  Judea,  accustomed  to 
gaze  upon  this  forsaken  territory?" 

"I  like  General  Gordon's  idea,"  said  Philip;  "that  Ezekiel  really  fore- 
saw a  time  when  the  Jordan  and  the  Dead  Sea  would  be  joined  to  the  Medi- 
terranean, and  this  dreary  lake  would  be  wiped  out  of  existence." 

'But  in  that  case,  what  becomes  of  Engedi  and  En-Eglaim?  No  fisher 
could  stand  there,  for  they  would  be  several  hundred  feet  below  the  surface 
of  the  new  inland  sea.  But,  come,  I  will  tell  you  a  story  from  Tasso,  who 
placed  a  beautiful  castle  and  grounds  in  the  middle  of  these  solitudes.' 
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III. 

The  Enchanted  Castle  in  the  Dead  Sea. 

"In  those  far-off  days  when  Duke  Godfrey  of  Boulogne  and  his  Crusad- 
ing knights  were  encamped  round  the  holy  city  of  Jerusalem,  there  reigned 
at  Damascus  a  wicked  king  called  Hidraort.  He  was  old  and  gray  and 
accounted  very  wise;  but  his  wisdom  came  from  too  great  intimacy  with  Pluto, 
the  lord  of  hell,  whose  acquaintance  he  had  sought  from  his  youth  upwards. 
The  southern  part  of  his  dominions,  in  the  Valley  of  the  Jordan,  contained 
a  lake  of  brimstone,  the  very  ante-chamber  to  hell,  known  as  Lake  Asphalte. 

"Now  King  Hidraort  was  in  great  fear  lest  the  cross- wearing  knights  of 
the  West  should  recover  the  land  where  their  Lord  and  Master  had  lived  and 
suffered;  and  he  consulted  with  the  myrmidons  of  Satan,  he  watched  the  stars, 
he  employed  every  device  of  the  black  art  in  order  to  discover  the  outcome  of 
their  expedition.  But  all  his  efforts  were  of  no  avail,  and  he  was  still  left  in 
doubt  regarding  the  final  issue.  Yet  he  believed  the  Frankish  host  was 
doomed  to  destruction,  and  he  was  anxious  to  further  that  end.  The  wily 
lord  of  hell  then  advised  him  of  a  plan  by  which  he  might  ensnare  the 
redoubtable  invaders.     Let  him  try  woman's  wiles  upon  them. 

"There  lived  at  the  Court  of  Damascus  a  niece  of  the  King's,  named 
Armida,  peerless  in  wit  and  beauty;  and  yet,  withal,  false  and  unscrupulous, 
and  a  dangerous  enchantress.  To  her  Hidraort  unfolded  a  plan  for  ensnar- 
ing Duke  Godfrey  by  means  of  all  those  subtle  arts  which  a  beautiful  woman 
can  use.  Failing  Godfrey,  she  must  induce  as  many  as  she  could  of  the 
other  lords  to  leave  him,  by  enticing  them  into  the  desert.  She  was  to  act 
the  part  of  Delilah  to  the  Christian  Samson. 

"Armida  arrived,  a  miracle  of  beauty,  at  the  Christian  camp,  and  in  a 
few  days  awakened  the  interest  of  every  one  who  beheld  her.  A  gallant 
knight,  Eustace,  the  Duke's  youngest  brother,  having  come  forward  to  offer 
his  services,  she  proclaimed  herself  a  helpless  fugitive  maiden  who  desired 
to  throw  herself  upon  the  protection  of  the  Duke.  Eustace  led  her  with  all 
courtesy  into  his  brother's  presence,  where  she  told  her  sad  tale.  Born  a 
princess,  she  was  deprived  of  motherly  care  at  her  very  birth,  and  was  left  a 
lone  orphan  at  the  age  of  five.  Since  then  her  uncle  had  administered  the 
affairs  of  the  kingdom  of  Damascus,  which  was  hers  by  right  of  inheritance, 
and  for  long  had  treated  her  with  apparent  kindness.  His  design  had  been 
to  wed  her  to  his  son,  a  savage  in  manners,  a  slave  to  drink  and  dice,  and  a 
dastard  in  war.  She  refused  such  a  partner  with  horror;  and  after  her  refusal 
she  noticed  the  change  in  her  uncle's  disposition  toward  her.  Then  followed 
a  period  of  unhappiness.  Thrice  did  her  dead  mother  appear  in  dreams, 
warning  her  to  fly  from  the  treachery  that  surrounded  her,  but  she  held  back 
until  an  old  domestic  informed  her  that  a  plot  was  actually  on  foot  to  poison 
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her.  Instant  flight  was  now  her  only  resource.  She  fled  with  one  of  the 
lords  to  whom  the  execution  of  the  plot  had  been  entrusted ;  and  her  false  uncle 
pursued  her  and  nearly  captured  her.  When  he  saw  she  was  out  of  his  power 
he  invented  a  plausible  story,  charging  her  with  the  crimes  that  he  himself 
had  been  guilty  of  in  intention. 

"Such  was  her  tale;  and  she  followed  it  up  with  a  piteous  appeal  to  God- 
frey to  espouse  her  just  cause,  and  restore  her  to  the  throne  of  her  ancestors. 
The  Duke  failed  to  give  that  ready  assent  which  she  had  looked  for,  and 
when  he  replied  it  was  to  inform  her  that  weightier  matters,  God's  own 
quarrel,  demanded  for  the  present  all  his  time  and  strength.  Not  till  the 
Temple  of  the  Lord  was  in  Christian  hands  could  he  promise  her  the  help  she 
begged.  The  bitter  disappointment  of  this  refusal  threw  her  into  an  agony 
of  grief,  and  all  the  spectators  pitied  the  hapless  fair  one.  Then  gallant 
young  Eustace,  stepping  forth,  begged  of  his  brother  that  ten  adventurous 
knights  might  be  allowed  to  espouse  her  cause;  this  aid  surely  could  be 
granted  without  materially  weakening  the  Christian  army.  Godfrey  delayed 
his  answer  until  he  should  consider  the  matter  further;  and  in  the  meantime 
the  artful  maiden  redoubled  her  efforts  to  ensnare  the  too-trustful  knights. 
Finally  the  Duke  allowed  ten  knights  to  be  chosen,  and  this  selection  had  to 
be  made  by  lot,  so  fierce  was  the  rivalry  among  her  contending  admirers. 
Among  those  on  whom  the  lot  fell  the  name  of  Eustace  was  not  to  be  found; 
but  he  rode  secretly  after  her  and  joined  her  train.  Even  then  he  had  to 
fight  before  a  place  was  allowed  him;  nor  was  he  the  only  one  who  followed 
her  secretly,  for  numbers  of  champions  kept  coming  to  join  her  ranks. 

" It  was  long  before  anything  was  heard  of  these  adventurous  knights. 
Armida  had  led  them  to  the  shores  of  the  Dead  Sea. 

"  'A  loathsome  lake  of  brimstone,  pitch,  and  slime, 
O'ergoes  that  land,  erst  sweet  and  redolent; 
And  when  it  moves,  then  stench  and  smoke  upflies 
Which  dim  the  welkin  and  infest  the  skies.' 

"They  followed  her  along  its  banks  until  they  came  to  a  narrow  bridge 
leading  to  a  castle,  which  they  entered;  when  the  scene  suddenly  changed  to 
all  that  was  stately  and  pleasant.  Within  the  walls  were  clear  skies,  pure 
fountains  of  water,  noble  trees,  and  sweet  meadows,  while  the  birds  in  the 
covert  sang*  hymns  of  love.  In  the  open  air  there  was  spread  out  to  them  a 
rich  and  varied  banquet,  served  in  dishes  of  pure  silver  by  a  hundred  fair 
attendants.  They  all  sat  down  to  partake  of  it,  and  forgot  everything  else 
in  the  delight  of  the  moment.  Then  it  was  that  the  enchantress  showed 
herself  in  her  true  nature.  Her  smiles  changed  to  frowns;  her  pleasant  wiles 
to  angry  threats.  She  brought  out  a  magic  rod  and  book,  by  using  which 
she  was  able  to  transform  her  guests  into  fishes,  and  they  all  forthwith  plunged 
into  the  silver  stream.     Restoring  them  again  to  their  original  shape,  she 
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declared  that  their  transformation  had  t?een  effected  only  to  show  her  power, 
and  that  she  was  ready  to  turn  them  into  birds  or  trees, 

"  'Or  harden  them  to  rocks  on  mountains  old, 
Or  melt  their  flesh  and  bones  to  rivers  cold.' 

Only  apostasy  would  save  them;  let  them  turn  their  arms  against  Godfrey 
and  life  and  liberty  were  theirs. 

"One  knight  only,  the  false  Rainbaldo,  proved  recreant,  and  was 
admitted  again  to  her  favor.  The  rest,  stubbornly  refusing  to  surrender  their 
faith,  were  cast  into  a  deep  dungeon  and  chained  there.  A  short  time  after- 
wards, Tancred,  the  bravest  of  the  brave,  the  peerless  knight,  happened  to 
wander  by  the  enchanted  castle  and  was  also  entrapped.  King  Hidraort  now 
sent  instructions  from  Damascus  that  all  should  be  delivered  bound  to  the 
King  of  Egypt,  his  ally;  and  the  unarmed  prisoners  were  on  their  way  to  the 
Egyptian  camp  at  Gaza  when  Rinaldo,  the  Achilles  of  the  Crusading  army, 
who  at  this  time  was  in  disguise  and  voluntary  banishment,  met  and  rescued 
his  comrades.  As  soon  as  he  saw  them  armed  in  the  panoply  of  the  guards 
whom  he  had  vanquished,  he  left  them  and  rode  northward  to  Antioch. 

"It  was  now  his  turn  to  fall  under  the  spell  of  the  witch,  Armida. 
Angry  at  the  man  who  had  foiled  her  plans,  she  followed  him  to  the  banks 
of  the  Orontes  and  enticed  him  to  an  island  in  the  midst  of  the  river. 

"  'Landing,  he  stalks  about,  yet  naught  he  sees 

But  verdant  groves,  sweet  shades,  and  mossy  rocks, 
With  caves  and  fountains,  flowers,  herbs  and  trees.' 

"At  length  a  fair  siren  appeared  to  him  and  lulled  him  to  sleep  with  a 
honey-sweet  song.  As  he  lay  steeped  in  slumber  Armida  broke  from  her 
ambush,  vowing  revenge;  but,  when  she  looked  in  his  fair  face,  revenge 
turned  to  pity,  and  pity  to  love.  He  was  her  captive,  but  she  no  longer 
wished  him  ill.  Binding  him  with  roses,  lilies  and  the  fragrant  woodbine, 
she  laid  him  in  her  chariot  drawn  by  two  dragons,  and  flew  off  swiftly  thro' 
the  air. 

"  'Nor  turned  she  to  Damascus'  kingdom  large, 
Nor  to  the  fort  built  in  Asphalte's  lake, 
But  jealous  of  her  dear  and  precious  charge, 
And  of  her  love  ashamed,  the  way  did  take 
To  the  wide  ocean,  whither  skiff  or  barge 
Seldom  from  Europe  ever  voyage  make, 
And  there  to  frolic  with  her  love  awhile 
She  chose  a  waste,  a  lone  and  desert  isle.' 

"This  was  the  peak  of  Teneriffe,  on  the  summit  of  which  reigned  per- 
petual spring.  Down  at  the  base  of  the  isle  serpents  hissed,  boars  wallowed 
and  lions  roared;  but  when  these  and  other  dangers  of  the  lower  slopes  were 
surmounted,  a  perfect  paradise  was  reached.  Here  Armida  built  a  palace  for 
her  love  Rinaldo  and  herself  to  occupy. 
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"  'The  palace  great  is  built  both  rich  and  round, 
And  in  the  center  of  the  inmost  hold 
There  lies  a  garden,  sweet  in  fertile  ground, 
Fairer  than  that  where  grew  the  trees  of  gold.1 

"From  this  enchanted  palace  Rinaldo  was  at  length  rescued  by  two  of  his 
companions,  Charles  the  Dane  and  Ubaldo,  who  braved  the  perils  of  the  deep 
and  the  lower  slopes  of  Teneriffe.     They  had  learned  the  secret  of  her  spells 

and  how  to  counteract  them, 
and  they  bore  Rinaldo  tri- 
umphantly from  her  clutches. 
"When  Armida  realized 
that  her  much-loved  lord  was 
gone,  despair  seized  upon  her. 
The  palace  of  pleasure  no 
longer  possessed  any  attrac- 
tions for  the  solitary  woman, 
and  she  called  on  all  the  devils 
in  Limbo  to  occupy  it.  A 
frightful  thunder-storm  broke 
over  it;  and  with  a  firebrand 
she  completed  the  destruction. 
Then,  mounting  her  chariot, 
she  winged  her  flight  through 
the  air  to  the  gloomy  castle 
on  Lake  Asphalte,  where,  in 
a  deep  dungeon,  surrounded 
by  her  hundred  fair  damsels, 
she  set  herself  to  plan  some 
scheme  by  which  her  agony 
of  grief  and  shame  might  be 
quenched  in  a  dreadful  re- 
venge. The  next  time  she 
met  Rinaldo  it  was  on  the 
field  of  battle,  whither  she  had 
gone  like  an  Amazon  to  handle 
the  sword  and  the  bow.  But  the  great  battle  on  the  plains  of  Philistia  went 
against  the  Moslem  arms,  which  she  was  aiding.  All  her  champions  per- 
ished; Godfrey  was  triumphant;  and  Armida  fled  to  a  dreary  glen,  dark  with 
cypress,  there  to  put  an  end  to  her  miserable  existence.  Rinaldo,  however, 
had  followed  her,  and  a  love  that  was  mingled  with  pity  overcame  him.  He 
offered  her  his  services  as  her  champion  if  she  would  but  give  up  her  pagan 


From  a  picture  by  the  Italian  artist  Sabatelli. 

ARMIDA'S  ENCHANTED  PALACE. 
Armida,  the  sorceress  from  Damascus,  carried  the  Crusadiug 
Knight  Rinaldo  through  the  air  to  her  enchanted  castle  on  the 
peak  of  Tcaeriffs  in  the  Atlantic.  The  picture  represents  his  two 
rescuers,  Cliarles  the  Dane  and  Ubaldo,  making  their  way  up  the 
slopes  of  the  peak. 
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faith.     At  first  she  could  scarcely  believe  that  he  wasn't  scorning  her.     Con- 
vinced that  he  was  really  in  earnest, 

"  'So  melts  her  wrath,  her  love  remains  entire; 

"Behold,"  she  says,  "your  handmaid  and  your  thrall, 
My  life,  my  crown,  my  wealth,  use  at  your  pleasure." 
Thus  death  her  life  became,  love  proved  her  treasure.'  " 

IV. 

"Did  Crusaders  ever  marry  Saracen  wives,  as  Rinaldo  is  made  to  do  in 
Tasso's  story?' '  asked  Eugene. 

4 frequently,  I  believe,  if  they  became  Christian.  Intermarriage  with 
Asiatics  was  one  of  the  causes  of  the  downfall  of  the  Latin  kingdom,  for  the 
mixed  race  was  usually  worthless  in  physique  and  morals.  Don't  you  remem- 
ber the  story  of  Gilbert  a  Becket,  father  of  Thomas  a  Becket,  the  great  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury?  If  his  mother  was  a  Saracen,  he  proved  an  exception 
to  the  rule." 

"Yes,  I  do,"  said  Philip.  "She  followed  him  to  the  West,  knowing  only 
two  words,  'Gilbert'  and  'London.'"  Sir  Louis  Morris  tells  the  story: 

11  'For  all  that  love  himself  could  teach 

This  passionate  pilgrim  to  our  shore, 
Were  but  two  words  of  Saxon  speech, 

Two  little  words  and  nothing  more — 
'Gilbert'  and  'London'— like  a  flame 

To  her  sweet  lips  these  sounds  would  come, 
The  sj-llables  of  her  lover's  name 

And  the  far  city  of  his  home.' 

"At  length  she  finds  him,  after  much  weary  wandering. 

11  'Poor  child!  they  christened  her,  and  so 

She  had  her  wish.     Ah!  yearning  heart, 
Was  love  so  sweet  then?     Would  you  know 

Again  the  longing  and  the  smart? 
Came  there  no  wintry  hours  when  you 

Longed  for  your  native  skies  again, 
The  creed,  the  tongue  your  girlhood  knew, 

Ay,  even  the  longing  and  the  pain? 

Peace!     Love  is  Lord  of  all.     But  I, 

Seeing  her  fierce  son's  mitred  tomb, 
Conjoin  with  fancy's  dreaming  eye 

This  love  tale,  and  that  dreadful  doom. 
Sped  hither  by  a  hidden  will, 

O'er  sea  and  land  I  watch  her  go; 
'Gilbert'  I  hear  her  murmur  still, 

And  'London'  still  she  whispers  low.'  " 

" These  are  very  pretty  verses,"  remarked  Mr.  Alison. 
The  party  have  now  left  Ain  Feshka,  where  they  filled  their  skins  with 
water,  for  none  is  to  be  found  during  the  next  twelve  hours'  travel  to  Engedi. 
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Abraham  is  not  very  well  pleased  at  their  intention  to  proceed  southward  by 
this  dreary  route,  and  would  prefer  to  go  on  straight  to  Jericho;  but  the  boys 
are  fascinated  with  the  wildness  of  the  country  and  the  romance  of  traveling 
with  picturesque  Bedawins. 

After  making  a  detour  to  cross  the  rocky  promontory  of  Mersed,  they 
returned  to  the  beach  again. 

"What  a  rotten  smell!"  exclaimed  Eugene,  as  a  breeze  charged  with 
sulphuretted  hydrogen  blew  toward  them. 

"When  these  smells  are  bad,  it  means  that  there  are  disturbances  under 
the  lake,"  said  Mr.  Alison;  "and  big  pieces  of  bitumen  rise  to  the  surface, 
looking  like  floating  camels  or  oxen.  The  stuff  used  to  be  worth  fifteen  dol- 
lars a  hundred-weight  in  the  Jerusalem  market,  and  the  natives  often  went 
out  in  rafts  to  capture  these  masses." 

"What  was  it  used  for?"  asked  Philip. 

"It  was  used  in  embalming;  was,  indeed,  the  chief  ingredient,  so  that  it 
came  to  be  known  as  (mummia;'  also  for  making  Greek  fire,  and  in  caulking 
ships." 

V. 

They  have  now  encamped  five  hundred  feet  above  the  sea,  on  the  Plain 
of  Engedi,  once  so  famous  for  its  vineyards.  "My  beloved,"  says  Solomon 
in  his  song,  "is  unto  me  as  a  cluster  of  camphire  (or  henna  plant)  in  the 
vineyards  of  Engedi."  The  vegetation  around  soaks  up  all  the  water  that 
bubbles  forth  from  the  ground,  so  that  none  flows  down  into  the  salt  sea. 

"Look  there,  boys,"  said  Mr.  Alison,  pointing  to  a  shrub  with  small, 
thick,  glossy  leaves,  the  branches  being  covered  with  sharp  thorns.  "That 
is  the  traditional  Spina  Christi,  from  which  the  crown  of  thorns  was  made. 
It  bears  a  berry  of  which  the  Arabs  are  very  fond.  And  there,  Eugene,  is 
your  Dead  Sea  fruit  tree,  but  it  is  in  blossom  now." 

"That  one  with  the  delicate  purple-and- white  flowers  in  clusters?" 

"Yes,  that's  the  one;  and  if  you  break  the  branch,  a  milky  fluid 
exudes." 

They  gazed  up  at  the  bare,  smooth  cliffs,  honeycombed  with  caves,  which 
towered  fifteen  hundred  feet  above  them.  In  these  caves  dwelt  the  Essenes, 
Pharisee  hermits,  who  lived  in  the  time  of  our  Lord,  and  strove  by  constant 
prayer  and  a  life  of  the  hardest  and  strictest  kind  to  bring  themselves  nearer 
to  God  and  the  life  of  the  spirit.  They  would  not  marry,  and  denied  them- 
selves every  pleasure. 

But  long  before  the  Essenes  settled  there  the  place  had  become  famous 
because  of  a  striking  incident  in  David's  history.  Saul,  with  three  thousand 
men,  had  followed  the  fugitive  into  these  solitudes  in  order  to  kill  him.  One 
day  the  King  sought  refuge  from  the  heat  in  the  shelter  of  one  of  the  caves. 
It  happened  that  David,  himself,  and  some  of  his  followers  were  concealed  in 
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its  recesses.  Instead  of  seizing  the  opportunity  to  kill  the  King,  whose 
every  movement  was  visible  to  those  iilside,  David  restrained  himself  and 
spared  his  rival's  life.  All  that  he  did  was  to  cut  off  a  part  of  the  costly  robe 
which  Saul  had  thrown  aside  as  he  entered  the  cave;  and  then  when  the 
King  left  the  place  David  stood  on  a  rocky  platform  and  disclosed  what  he 
had  done.  The  result  was  a  momentary  reconciliation,  but  David,  taught  by 
bitter  experience,  did  not  trust  the  fickle  tyrant's  promises. 

VI. 

That  evening  they  enjoyed  the  various  views  of  the  Dead  Sea  which  the 
platform  of  Engedi  furnishes,  and  next  day  continued  their  journey  south- 
ward, zigzaging  up  cliffs,  descending  into  ravines  and  crossing  salt  marshes. 
In  five  hours  they  came  to  Masada,  once  the  strongest  fortress  in  all  Judea,  the 
spot  where  the  Jewish  patriots  made  their  last  vain  struggle  against  the 
Roman  power.  No  grander  situation  can  be  imagined  than  that  occupied  by 
these  ruins.  Here,  on  a  jutting  promontory,  seventeen  hundred  feet  above 
the  Dead  Sea,  Herod  the  Great  built  a  palace  in  the  midst  of  fortifications 
that  were  impregnable;  intending  to  keep  it  as  a  last  resort  in  case  of  over- 
whelming danger.  After  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  the  Jewish  freebooters 
got  possession  by  stratagem  of  Masada  and  its  treasures,  and  prepared  them- 
selves to  stand  a  long  siege.  Roman  tenacity  at  length  prevailed  and  the 
last  defenses  had  been  rendered  untenable.  Next  day  the  Romans  expected 
to  enter;  and  when  they  did,  not  a  living  man  was  there.  Two  women  only, 
with  five  children,  were  discovered,  who  had  concealed  themselves  in  a 
cavern.  The  garrison,  despairing  of  holding  out  longer,  had  resolved  to 
perish  by  the  hands  of  their  friends.  At  length  only  one  man  was  left,  and 
he,  setting  fire  to  the  place,  plunged  his  dagger  into  his  breast  and  fell  down 
dead.  So  determined  were  these  Jews  never  to  submit  to  the  Roman  power. 
This  happened  in  the  winter  of  70-71  of  our  era,  Jerusalem  having  fallen  on 
September  11th  of  the  year  70.  No  wonder  the  Jews  have  made  a  name  in 
history,  for  such  extraordinary  determination  is  perhaps  without  a  parallel. 

Our  visitors  went  round  to  the  west  side  of  the  rock  to  drink  at  the  well 
which  made  the  site  possible  as  a  fortress,  and  found  the  water  excellent. 
Then  they  climbed  to  the  top  and  looked  southward  along  the  route  which 
they  were  to  travel  on  the  morrow. 

"What  curious  hills  are  those  about  fifteen  miles  off?"  said  Philip. 
"Some  of  them  look  like  gigantic  human  figures  draped  in  white.' ' 

"These  are  the  salt-hills  of  Jebel  Usdum,"  was  the  reply.  "Usdum 
is  no  doubt  a  corruption  of  Sodom.  Does  it  not  remind  you  of  Lot's  wife? 
The  quaint  human-looking  figures  are  pillars  of  salt." 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 
Wonders  in  Stone. 

OUR  travelers  have  now  rounded  the  lower  end  of  the  Dead  Sea,  and 
are  in  the  Land  of  Moab.  This  was  Ruth's  land,  and  David  was 
thus  partly  Moabite  by  descent,  Ruth  being  his  great-grandmother.  The  old 
fortress,  Ar  of  Moab,  is  now  a  flourishing  center  on  a  busy  caravan  route;  and 
to  this  point  they  are  pressing.  Just  before  they  reach  the  city,  which  stands 
high  and  is  surrounded  by  a  wall  with  five  towers,  Mr.  Alison  bids  them  halt 
and  cast  their  memories  back  to  the  year  896  before  Christ. 

"By  the  very  route  we  are  traversing  there  came  in  that  year  an  army  of 
Israelites  led  by  the  allied  kings,  Jehoram  and  Jehoshaphat.  The  King  of 
Moab,  Mesha  by  name,  had  refused  to  pay  the  yearly  tribute  of  lambs,  and  it 
was  to  exact  this  tribute  that  the  Hebrew  armies  were  marching  hither. 
King  Mesha,  defeated  in  battle  and  despairing  of  holding  out  longer,  appeared 
on  the  walls  of  the  city  and  there  offered  up  his  eldest  son,  the  heir  to  the 
throne,  as  a  burnt-offering.  It  was  Abraham's  sacrifice  of  Isaac  carried  out 
to  the  bitter  end.  Milton  gives  this  Moabitish  god,  Chemos,  a  prominent 
place  in  his  list  of  devil's  chieftains: 

"  'Next  Chemos,  the  obscene  dread  of  Moab's  sons, 
From  Aroer  to  Nebo,  and  the  wild 
Of  southmost  Abarim,  in  Hesebon1 
And  Horonaim,  Seon's2  realms,  beyond 
The  flowery  dale  of  Sibma8  clad  with  vines, 
And  Eleale4  to  the  asphaltic  pool.' 

The  result  was  curious.  Indignation  or  horror  seized  upon  all,  and  the  armies 
of  Israel  returned  to  their  own  land  without  effecting  anything. 

"In  Crusading  times,  Kerak,  as  it  was  then  called,  was  the  chief  post 
east  of  the  Jordan  held  by  the  Franks,  and  Renaud  de  Chatillon's  refusal  to 
abandon  it  after  a  treaty  containing  this  provision  had  been  arranged  between 
the  King  of  Jerusalem  and  Saladin,  led  to  the  renewal  of  hostilities  and  the 
downfall  of  the  Latin  kingdom.  Saladin  finally  captured  it  in  1185  A.  D. 
The  fine  castle  of  the  Crusaders  is  still  there ;"  and  Mr.  Alison  pointed  to  a 
great  building  on  the  near  side  of  the  town. 

"Very  bad  people  here,  sir,"  said  Abraham  Lyons;  "very  greedy  people 
who  care  for  nothing  but  baksheesh." 

I. 
They  are  now  entering  the  town,  and  find  themselves  annoyed  by  impu- 
dent beggars.     All  the  inhabitants  wear  the  striped  coat  of  the  Bedawin, 
which  gives  a  picturesque  effect. 


1  Ileshbon.  -  Sihou.  8  Near  Mt.  Nebo.  4  Near  Heshbon. 
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"Let  us  go  to  the  public  inn  and  see  a  little  life  there,"  said  Mr.  Alison. 

As  soon  as  they  found  themselves  inside  the  main  room  Abraham  gave 
an  exclamation  of  delighted  surprise. 

"There  is  Sir  Francis  Wilkinson, "  he  said,  "whom  I  took  to  Petra  four 
years  ago." 

Sir  Francis  at  once  recognized  him  and  gave  him  a  hearty  welcome. 

"I've  been  again  to  Petra,  you  know,"  he  said;  "awfully  interesting 
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THE  TREASURY  OF  PHARAOH,  PETRA. 

This  rock-cut  fagade  is  a  wonder  of  stone-carving.    The  ornamental  urn  on  the  top  was  absurdly  supposed  by 
the  Arabs  to  contain  Egyptian  treasures.    Petra  was  in  its  glory  during  th«  second  century  before  Christ. 

place,  don't  you  know.  No  end  of  things  to  be  seen  there.  Have  you  been 
there,  sir?"     He  turned  to  Mr.  Alison. 

"No,  sir;  we  couldn't  afford  the  time;  but  I  was  very  much  interested  in 
an  account  I  read  of  it  by  a  Mr.  Stephens." 

"Yes,  yes,  he  visited  Aaron's  tomb  on  Mt.  Hor,  and  nearly  got  murdered 
by  the  Arabs.  I've  got  somewhere  in  my  valise  an  account  of  it.  Here's 
my  friend  Herr  Neumann,  who  knows  more  about  Petra  than  any  man  living, 
and  is  going  to  write  a  book  on  the  subject." 

Herr  Neumann  came  gravely  forward;  a  tall,  dark,  sedate,  spectacled 
German,  who  had  method  and  thoroughness  stamped  on  every  feature  and 
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movement.  Sir  Francis,  with  his  ruddy  cheeks,  boyish  attitudes  and  enthu- 
siastic manner,  formed  quite  a  contrast,  but  the  two  seemed  to  get  on  very 
well  together. 

II. 

Herr  Neumann  talked  of  the  former  greatness  of  Petra,  which  was  due 
to  its  advantages  as  a  commercial  center.  It  stands  half-way  between  the 
Dead  Sea  and  the  Gulf  of  Akaba,  and  is  very  easily  defended  against  an 
enemy,  there  being  only  one  narrow  approach  to  the  valley  in  which  it  nes- 
tles. It  became  in  Roman  times  an  emporium  for  Arabian  goods,  having 
constant  caravan  connection  with  Cairo  and  Damascus.  Under  the  early 
Roman  emperors,  as  the  chief  city  of  a  Roman  province,  it  reached  its  high- 
est prosperity;  but  in  the  fourth  century  the  caravan  trade  began  to  follow 
other  routes,  and  the  nomadic  Arabs  of  the  desert  encroached  upon  it  and 
crushed  out  its  life.  The  rock  formation  there  is  of  sandstone,  having  varie- 
gated colors.  Mt.  Hor,  which  rises  above  the  plain  at  no  great  distance 
from  Petra,  is  composed  of  the  same  sandstone,  showing  all  varieties  of  color, 
from  light  yellow  to  deep  red. 

"Tell  them  about  the  theater  at  Petra,  Neumann, "  said  Sir  Francis. 
"That  beats  anything  I  have  ever  seen.  Fancy  approaching  a  fine  theater 
through  a  cemetery. n 

"Rather  speak  of  tombs  in  the  face  of  the  rock,  Sir  "Francis;  the  facades 
have  quite  artistic  designs.  But  I'll  tell  these  gentlemen  about  the  Amphi. 
theater.  It  is  hewn  entirely  out  of  the  face  of  the  rock;  thirty-three  tiers  of 
seats  rise  one  above  the  other,  the  extreme  radius  being  nearly  sixty  feet. 
Above  the  last  row  are  niches  in  the  rock  resembling  theater-boxes. 

"The  spot  itself  seems  Pleasure's  sepulcher! 
The  sun  shines  down,  the  thistle  bends  its  head, 
Where  princes  sat,  wild  vines  their  tendrils  spread. 
Low  in  the  pit  the  moping  owlet  sleeps, 
Where  stood  the  stage,  the  scaly  serpent  creeps. 
Dark  ruin!  type  of  joy  that  will  not  stay, 
Whose  hues  must  fade,  whose  hopes  must  all  decay." 

"How  many  people  would  the  theater  accommodate,  do  you  suppose?" 
asked  Mr.  Alison. 

"Possibly  about  three  thousand  five  hundred.  Unfortunately,  the  stage ? 
which  was  of  masonry,  has  almost  entirely  disappeared,  and  a  stream  now 
flows  through  it.  Then  there  is  the  so-called  'Treasury  of  Pharaoh,'  a  mag- 
nificent monument,  eighty-five  feet  high,  hewn  out  of  the  rosy  sandstone,  and 
crowned  with  a  huge  stone  urn,  which  has  given  its  present  absurd  name  to 
the  fagade.  The  Arabs  believe  that  the  urn  is  full  of  precious  coins  and 
stones  belonging  to  the  Egyptian  Pharaohs.  The  whole  is  in  excellent  pres- 
ervation, having  been  protected  by  an  overhanging  ledge.  Sometimes,  when 
these  facades  rise  higher  than  the  sides  of  the  valley,  the  top  portion  is  corn- 
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pleted  with  masonry.     Most  of  the  columns  are  of  the   ornate   Corinthian 
type." 

'Of  what  nature  are  the  interiors  to  which  they  serve  as  fa§ades?n  asked 
Mr.  Alison. 

14 Usually  plain  rock-chambers,  wholly  unadorned.  A  few  altar-niches 
here  and  there  show  that  some  have  been  used  for  Christian  worship.  The 
appearance  in  the  midst  of  a  desert  of  all  this  poetry  in  stone  has  a  singularly 
powerful  effect  on  the  imagination.  Once  the  great  emporium  presented  so 
proud  a  spectacle  of  life  in  the  midst  of  barrenness  and  desolation;  and  now 
it  is  more  desolate  than  its  surroundings.  The  Hebrew  prophets  foretold  the 
downfall  of  Edom  with  great  distinctness.  cO  thou  that  dwellest  in  the 
clefts  of  the  rock,'  says  Jeremiah  (xlix.:  16,  17),  'that  holdest  the  height 
of  the  hill:  though  thou  shouldst  make  thy  nest  as  high  as  the  eagle,  I  will 
bring  thee  down  from  thence,  saith  the  Lord.  Also  Edom  shall  be  a  desola- 
tion; every  one  that  goeth  by  it  shall  be  astonished,  and  shall  hiss  at  all  the 
plagues  thereof.'  Isaiah  also  foretells  the  desolation  of  Idumea:  'And 
thorns  shall  come  up  in  the  palaces,  nettles  and  brambles  in  the  fortresses 
thereof;  and  it  shall  be  an  habitation  of  dragons  and  a  court  for  owls.  The 
wild  beast  of  the  desert  shall  also  meet  with  the  wild  beast  of  the  island,  and 
the  satyr  (wild-goat?)  shall  cry  to  his  fellow;  the  screech  owl  also  shall  nest 
there,  and  find  for  herself  a  place  of  rest.  There  shall  the  great  owl  make 
her  nest  and  lay  and  hatch,  and  gather  under  her  shadow:  there  shall  the 
vultures  also  be  gathered,  every  one  with  her  mate.'  If  Jeremiah  and  Isaiah 
were  alive  at  the  present  day,  they  could  not  describe  the  desolation  more 
exactly." 

"So  wild  that  scene  without,  and  stern  and  bare, 
Ye  scarce  would  deem  man  once  had  dwelling  there, 
But  think  those  rocks  the  goat  could  only  roam, 
Or  on  their  summits  eagles  make  their  home. 
We  pierce  yon  dell  at  twilight's  deepening  hour; 
Tall  cliffs  each  side  in  savage  grandeur  tower; 
Meeting  aloft  like  threatening  foes  they  seem, 
Till  scarce  between  the  clefts  the  stars  can  gleam. 

The  dell  is  passed;  the  moonbeams,  soft  and  white, 
Pour  on  the  scene — now  forward  cast  thy  sight; 
Sudden  and  strange,  as  'twere  enchanted  ground, 
A  fair  and  spacious  area  spreads  around: 
Pillar  and  arch,  defying  Time's  rude  shock, 
The  ancient  way  shows  polished  pavements  yet, 
Where  Pleasure  tripped,  and  Traffic's  children  met, 
But  ah!  no  more,  to  merry  pipe  and  song, 
Through  those  ravines  shall  wind  the  vintage  throng, 
Or  caravans  bring  store  that  Commerce  loves, 
From  Ind's  gemmed  hills,  and  Saba's  spicy  groves. 
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"Down  by  yon  stream  unnumbered  dwellings  trace, 
Each  hollowed  from  the  mountain's  marble  face, 
Halls  and  long  corridors,  and  banquet  rooms, 
Where  music  rang,  and  maidens  swung  perfumes; 
For  slave  and  lord  alike  one  impulse  felt, 
True  sons  of  Esau,  still  in  rocks  they  dwelt. 
See  yonder  shrine,  with  frieze  and  moulding  rich, 
And  finely  carved  each  pedestal  and  niche, 
Long  pillared  rows  where  Attic  taste  is  shown, 
Cornice  on  high,  all  cut  from  living  stone 
So  fresh,  so  pure,  the  gazer  well  might  say, 
Not  twenty  ages  since!  'twas  built  today!" 

"You  visited  the  tomb  of  Aaron  on  Mt.  Hor,  I  understand, "  said  Mr. 
Alison. 

uYes.  It  was  a  steep  climb  up  the  eastern  peak  of  that  double-crested 
mountain.  It  is  in  a  ravine  near  the  top,  for  they  buried  him  as  the  nomads 
of  the  desert  still  love  to  bury  their  chieftains — on  the  top  of  a  hill.  The 
prospect  from  the  tomb  is  very  fine,  giving  a  bird's-eye  view  of  Petra  and  the 
great  desert  beyond." 

"Just  listen  to  Stephens'  account  of  his  adventure,"  broke  in  Sir  Francis, 
who  had  been  rummaging  in  a  valise.  "I  have  it  here  in  black  and  white. 
Stephens  describes  how  he  entered  the  building,  the  interior  of  which  was 
a  single  chamber,  about  thirty  feet  square:  'A  few  ostrich  eggs,  the  usual 
ornaments  of  a  mosque,  were  suspended  from  the  ceiling,  and  the  rest  of  the 
chamber  was  perfectly  bare.  There  was  no  light  except  what  came  from  the 
door;  and  in  groping  in  the  extreme  corner  on  one  side  my  foot  descended 
into  an  aperture  in  the  floor.  I  put  it  down  carefully  and  found  a  step,  then 
another,  and  another,  evidently  a  staircase  leading  to  a  chamber  below.  I 
went  down  till  my  head  was  on  the  level  of  the  floor,  but  could  see  nothing.' 

"With  the  aid  of  his  pistol  he  set  fire  to  a  pile  of  dry  brush  and  cotton 
rags.  Lighting  a  torch  he  and  his  servant  went  into  the  vault,  at  the  further 
end  of  which  was  an  iron  grating,  having  an  opening  in  the  center.  And  he 
goes  on:  *I  tore  aside  the  rustic  grating,  and  thrusting  in  my  arm  up  to  the 
shoulders  touched  the  hallowed  spot.  The  rocks  and  mountains  were  echo- 
ing the  discharge  of  my  pistol  like  peals  of  crashing  thunder;  and  while  with 
the  burning  brand  in  one  hand  I  was  thrusting  the  other  through  the  grating, 
the  deafening  reverberations  seemed  to  rebuke  me  for  an  act  of  sacrilege,  and 
I  rushed  up  the  steps  like  a  guilty  and  fear-struck  criminal.  Suddenly  I 
heard  from  the  foot  of  the  mountain  a  quick  and  irregular  discharge  of  fire- 
arms, which  again  resounded  in  loud  echoes  through  the  mountains.  It  was 
far  from  my  desire  that  the  bigoted  Mussulmans  should  come  upon  me,  and 
find  me  with  my  pistol  still  smoking  in  my  hand,  and  the  brush  still  burning 
in  the  tomb  of  the  prophet;  and  tearing  off  a  piece  of  the  ragged  pall  we 
hurried  from  the  place  and  dashed  down  the  mountain  on  the  opposite  side 
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with  a  speed  and  recklessness  that  fear  only  could  give.  If  there  was  room 
for  question  between  a  scramble  and  a  jump,  we  gave  the  jump;  and  when  we 
could  not  jump  our  shoes  were  off  in  a  moment,  one  leaned  over  the  brow  of 
the  precipice  and  gave  the  other  his  hand,  and  down  we  went,  allowing 
nothing  to  stop  us.  Once  for  a  moment  we  were  at  a  loss;  but  Paul,  my 
dragoman,  who  in  the  excitement  of  one  successful  leap  after  another  had 
become  amazingly  confident,  saw  a  stream  of  water,  and  made  for  it,  with  the 
glorious  boast  that  where  water  descended,  we  could;  and  the  suggestion 
proved  correct,  although  the  water  found  much  less  difficulty  in  getting  down 


FX  DEIR.  PETRA. 

This  rock-cut  temple  stands  high  up  in  the  Valley  of  Moses  at  Petra,  and  is  known  as  the  "Monastery."    The 
interior  was  at  one  time  used  (or  Christian  worship. 

than  we  did.  In  short,  after  an  ascent  the  most  toilsome  and  a  descent  the 
most  hair-brained  and  perilous  it  was  ever  my  fortune  to  acomplish,  in  about 
half  an  hour  we  were  at  the  base  of  the  mountain,  but  still  hurrying  on  to 
join  our  escort.'  n 

Here  Sir  Francis  pocketed  the  cutting  he  had  been  reading  from. 
"We  had  no  adventure  as  good  as  that,  Neumann,  had  we?" 
*  'No,  indeed, "  was  the  reply;  "Stephens  was  well  out  of  his  adventure. " 
"You  think  then  that  the  'Treasure-house  of  Pharaoh'  is  more  interesting 
than  El  Deir,"  remarked  Mr.  Alison. 

"I  do;  although  the  situation  of  El  Deir  is  very  striking — away  up,  one 
thousand  feet  above  the  level  of  the  city.     The  facade  is  fifteen  feet  higher 
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than  that  of  the  Treasure-house,  but  the  work  has  been  left  in  an  unfinished 
state  in  respect  to  details.  El  Deir  was  once  used  as  a  Christian  church,  and 
an  altar  with  a  cross  above  still  remains." 

"You  didn't  come  upon  any  traces  of  Miriam's  tomb,  did  you?"  asked 
Mr.  Alison.     "In  St.  Jerome's  day  it  was  shown  somewhere  near  Petra." 

"No,"  was  the  reply;  "that  is  a  discovery  still  open  to  some  fortunate 
traveler.  We  left  Petra  without  any  further  light  upon  it.  In  traveling 
hither  we  tried  to  keep  as  nearly  as  possible  to  the  route  of  the  Israelites  as 
they  marched  northward  from  the  desert.  Their  route  was  considerably 
more  to  the  east  than  the  present  caravan  track;  but  they  seem  to  have 
swerved  westward  when  they  came  near  Kerak,  where  we  now  are — it  was 
then  Kir  of  Moab— and  to  have  crossed  the  Arnon  just  south  of  Dibon.  This 
Kir  of  Moab  was  confounded  by  the  Crusaders  with  Petra,  one  of  the  many 
absurd  mistakes  they  made.  According  to  early  tradition,  it  was  at  Petra 
that  Moses  struck  the  rock,  causing  water  to  gush  out.  The  Arabs  still  call 
the  valley  where  the  ruins  of  Petra  are  clustered  Wady  Mousa,  or  Valley  of 
Moses." 

"Where  do  you  place  Kadesh-Barnea?" 

"It  must  have  been  close  to  Bozrah,  and  considerably  north  of  Petra. 
Otherwise  the  fresh  fruits  which  the  spies  carried  would  have  been  wilted 
before  they  reached  the  camp  of  Israel." 

"We  go  north  tomorrow  to  Machaerus,"  said  Mr.  Alison;  "are  you 
following  the  same  route?" 

"Only  part  of  the  way,"  replied  Sir  Francis.  "We  wish  to  find  out  as 
nearly  as  possible  the  place  where  the  Israelites  crossed  the  Arnon  and  fought 
the  battle  of  Jahaz  with  Sihon,  King  of  the  Amorites,  who  opposed  their  pas- 
sage.    I  am  always  ready  to  inspect  a  battlefield." 

III. 

Next  day  at  noon,  when  they  reached  in  safety  the  banks  of  the  Arnon, 
they  felt  that  they  were  to  be  congratulated.  The  road  from  Kerak  to 
Aroer  is  one  of  the  worst  in  all  Syria,  being  infested  with  robbers.  Every 
now  and  then  the  travelers  came  to  heaps  of  stone  by  the  wayside. 

"Are  we  near  any  famous  tomb?"  asked  Philip  of  Abraham.  "Any  place 
like  that  tomb  of  Moses  near  Marsaba?  There  are  so  many  stones  lying  in 
heaps." 

"No,  sir,"  was  Abraham's  reply.  "These  stones  are  there  in  case  rob- 
bers come  suddenly  upon  you,  so  that  you  may  have  something  to  defend 
yourself  with." 

"All,  you  treat  your  brigands  as  we  do  our  dogs,  do  you?"  remarked 
Herr  Neumann  dryly. 

Few  valleys  are  more  striking  than  that  of  the  Anion.  It  is  a  huge 
trench  dividing  the  upland  plain  of  Moab.     A  bridge  made  to  stretch  from 
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the  top  of  one  bank  to  the  top  of  the  other  would  span  a  chasm  two  thousand 
feet  deep,  and  be  itself  only  two  miles  long.  The  green,  level  bottom  of  the 
valley  is  not  more  than  one  hundred  and  twenty  feet  broad. 

Herr  Neumann  was  greatly  puzzled  over  the  account  in  Scripture 
(Numb,  xxi.)  which  seems  to  make  the  battle  with  Sihon  come  later  than 
the  crossing  of  the  Arnon.  The  narrative  gives  very  meager  details,  and 
would  read  more  consistently  with  itself  if  the  battle  preceded  the  passage  of 
the  river.  He  was  inclined  to  the  supposition  that  there  had  been  some  dis- 
placement in  the  text  from  which  the  ordinary  translation  is  made. 

"The  Arnon,"  he  remarked,  " is  a  natural  frontier.  Just  as  the  tribes 
west  of  Jordan  spoke  of  their  territory  as  stretching  from  Beersheba  to  Dan, 
so  those  east  of  the  Jordan  measured  their  land  from  the  brook  Arnon  even  to 
Mt.  Hermon." 

The  two  parties  plunged  into  the  stream  and  crossed  into  the  Holy  Land 
together.  And  then  when  they  had  climbed  up  the  zigzag  path  which  led 
to  the  brow  of  the  hill,  they  parted,  with  many  expressions  of  respect  and 
good  will.  Sir  Francis  and  Herr  Neumann  were  interested  in  Dibon,  where 
on  August  11, 1868,  the  famous  Moabite  stone  was  found  which  told  so  much  of 
the  history  of  that  kingdom  under  the  King  Mesha,  who  sacrificed  his  son  to 
appease  the  god  Chemosh.  Most  of  the  fragments — for  the  Arabs  broke  the 
stone  in  pieces  after  its  discovery — are  preserved  in  the  British  Museum. 
To  Dibon  it  was  but  a  short  distance;  the  others  had  a  good  afternoon's  travel 
before  them. 

"This  is  Herod's  fortress  of  Machaerus,"  said  Mr.  Alison  as  they  began 
to  descend  into  a  glen  covered  with  ruins.  "All  the  traces  that  remain  of 
this  great  stronghold  are  two  dungeons,  a  vaulted  cistern  and  a  deep  well. 
Here  the  guilty  monarch,  indignant  at  the  righteous  protests  of  John  the 
Baptist,  imprisoned  him;  and  here  at  the  instigation  of  the  ambitious  woman 
who  was  usurping  the  place  of  his  lawful  wife,  he  put  him  to  death.  'Give 
me  John  the  Baptist's  head  in  a  charger,'  said  the  daughter  of  Herodias, 
speaking  for  her  mother,  and  the  king  weakly  granted  her  request.  Out  of 
one  of  these  dungeons  the  murdered  man's  head  was  brought,  to  gratify  the 
revenge  of  an  unprincipled  woman.  Herod  and  his  wife  died  in  exile  at 
Lyons  in  France,  banished  thither  by  the  Roman  Emperor  Caligula,  after  the 
fall  of  Jerusalem  in  the  year  70.  This  Machaerus  was  one  of  the  places  which 
still  held  out  when  the  Holy  City  had  fallen;  and  after  the  Romans  captured 
it,  Masada  alone  remained.  It  is,  therefore,  interesting  as  being  all  but  the 
last  forlorn  refuge  of  Jewish  independence. 

"Hark!  that's  the  bulbul,  the  far-famed  nightingale  of  the  East,"  said 
Mr.  Alison,  as  they  wandered  through  the  ruins  of  Machaerus.  It  was 
pleasant  to  listen  to  the  oft-described  notes  so  dear  to  Arabian  poets. 
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"It  reminds  me  of  the  Arabian  nights  as  described  by  Tennyson,"  said 
Philip.  «  «par  0^  and  where  the  lemon  grove 

In  closest  coverture  upsprung, 
The  living  airs  of  middle  night 
Died  round  the  bulbul  as  he  sang.'  " 

"It  sets  me  thinking  of  Ruth,M  said  Mr.  Alison.  "Keats  speaks  of  her 
as  fond  of  the  nightingale's  song: 

"  'Perhaps  the  self-same  song  that  found  a  path 

Through  the  sad  heart  of  Ruth,  when,  sick  from  home, 

She  stood  in  tears  amid  the  alien  corn; 

The  same  that  ofttimes  hath 

Charm  *d  magic  casements  opening  on  the  foam 

Of  perilous  seas,  in  faery  lands  forlorn.'  " 

"Is  the  nightingale  ever  referred  to  in  Scripture?"  said  Eugene. 

"No,  I  think  not,"  replied  Mr.  Alison.  "I  do  not  remember  any 
specific  reference  to  singing-birds  in  Hebrew  poetry." 

"But  there  are  a  great  many  singing-birds  in  this  country,"  said  Philip; 
"I  have  heard  the  black-bird  frequently." 

"I  saw  a  lark  soaring  up  and  singing  this  morning,"  added  Eugene:  "it 
was  on  the  hillside  over  there." 

"There  are  more  varieties  of  lark  here  than  in  England,"  answered  Mr. 
Alison,  "and  more  actual  larks.  Philip  was  right  in  saying  he  had  heard  the 
black-bird,  for  I  have  frequently  come  across  its  nest  with  the  speckled  eggs 
inside.  The  robin  is  also  found  here,  during  the  winter  months.  The  Jews 
were  not  lovers  of  nature,  as  we  are.  They  observed  outward  things,  not  for 
their  beauty,  but  rather  for  the  spiritual  lessons  they  might  teach.  Isaiah 
probably  makes  more  allusions  than  any  other  author  to  life  in  nature.  Here 
is  one,"  and  he  turned  up  his  Bible  at  the  thirty-eighth  chapter: 

41  'Ivike  a  swallow  or  a  crane  did  I  chatter, 

I  did  mourn  as  a  dove.* 

"Then,  there  is  that  beautiful  passage  in  the  eighty-fourth  Psalm,  which 
Lyte  has  paraphrased  in  his  hymn: 

II  'Happy  birds  that  sing  and  fly 
Round  thy  altars,  O  Most  High! 
Happier  souls  that  find  a  rest 
In  a  heavenly  Father's  breast. 

Like  the  wandering  dove  that  found 
No  repose  on  earth  around, 
They  can  to  their  ark  repair 
And  enjoy  it  ever  there.' 

"When  we  get  to  Jerusalem,  you  will  be  able  to  see  innumerable  swal- 
lows flying  in  and  out  of  the  nests  they  have  built  in  the  Mosque  of  Omar^ 
which  occupies  the  site  of  Solomon's  Temple,  and  covers  what  was  once 
God's  altar." 
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CHAPTER  XVIII. 

A  Vision  of  Israel's  Greatness. 

HEN  the  Israelites  arrived,  with  Moses  as  their  leader,  on  the  frontier 
of  Moab,  the  country  had  just  passed  through  a  fierce  struggle.  An 
invader  from  Western  Palestine,  Sihon,  King  of  the  Amorites,  had  crossed 
the  Jordan  and  possessed  himself  of  Moabite  territory  from  the  Arnon  north 
to  the  Jabbok.  Beyond  the  Jabbok,  Og,  King  of  Bashan,  held  undisputed 
sway.  Circumstances,  therefore,  favored  the  people  of  God;  and  a  single 
victory  over  Sihon  made  their  position  secure  in  a  country  which  he  had 
overrun  rather  than  conquered.  The  Moabites  were  weakened  and  dispirited, 
and  could  offer  no  serious  resistance. 

There  seem  to  be  four  stations  on  their  onward  march  which  were  con- 
sidered as  specially  worth  remembering.  At  Beer,  to  be  found  somewhere  in 
the  recesses  of  the  Upper  Arnon,  they  had  to  dig  for  water,  a  task  in  which 
even  the  princes  helped.  Moses,  in  his  capacity  of  leader,  selected  the  spot, 
and  as  the  digging  went  on  the  whole  people  sang  responsively: 

"Spring  up,  O  well;  sing  ye  unto  it; 
The  well  which  the  princes  have  digged, 
Which  the  nobles  of  the  people  delved, 
With  the  scepter,  and  with  their  staves." 

From  Beer  they  came  to  Mattanah,  probably  lying  some  miles  to  the 
north  of  Dibon,  on  the  Waleh  River;  and  thence  to  Nahaliel,  the  "Valley  of 
God.n  This  name  they  may  have  given  to  the  Ma'in  Valley,  noted  for  its 
healing  waters,  which  are  used  to  this  day  by  the  Arabs.  At  Callirrhoe,  with 
its  suggestive  Greek  name,  "the  beautifully  flowing,"  there  were  natural  warm 
baths  in  the  time  of  Herod  the  Great,  who  sought  relief  there  in  his  last  fatal 
illness.  The  last  of  the  four  stations,  Bamoth,  or  "High  Places,"  must  be 
sought  for  near  Mt.  Nebo,  where  upon  the  plains,  in  outstanding  positions, 
are  still  to  be  seen  cromlechs  and  stone  altars  once  used  in  the  worship  of 
heathen  deities. 

I. 

Mr.  Alison  and  the  boys,  on  their  way  to  Nebo,  had  been  passing  dol- 
mens all  during  the  day,  and  now  they  came  to  a  cromlech.  Here  he  stopped 
and  began  to  explain  what  the  curious  collection  of  stones  meant. 

"This  district  of  Moab,"  said  Mr.  Alison,  "is  rich  in  these  rude  stone 
monuments,  which  were  probably  destroyed  west  of  Jordan  by  the  idolatry- 
hating  kings,  Hezekiah  and  Josiah.     Four  kinds  of  such  have  been  found, 
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according  to  Captain  Conder,  who  has  written  a  delightful  book  on  the  ancient 
stones  of  Syria: 

"1.  Menhirs,  or  standing  stones,  which  were  erected  as  memorials  and 
worshiped  as  deities.  The  people  poured  upon  these  stones  libations  of 
blood,  milk,  honey  or  water. 

u2.  Dolmens,  or  table-shaped  stone  structures,  in  which  two  large, 
upright  stones  supported  a  third,  which  was  no  doubt  used  as  an  altar  for 
sacrificing. 

"3.  Cairns,  or  heaps  of  stones,  formed  by  the  successive  contributions  of 
pilgrims  who  visited  some  memorial  spot. 

"4.  Cromlechs,  or  stone  circles,  resembling  open-air  temples,  and  hav- 
ing frequently  in  the  center  a  menhir  or  dolmen.'' 

"There  is  a  cup-like  hollow  in  this  dolmen,"  remarked  Philip.  "Was 
it  used  for  anything?" 

"Probably  that  hollow  once  contained  human  blood,  from  a  sacrifice. 
The  Moabite  god  Istar-Chemosh  was  worshiped  with  human  sacrifices." 

"How  horrible!"  remarked  Eugene;  fascinated,  nevertheless,  by  these 
details. 

"The  Israelites,"  continued  Mr.  Alison,  "were  forbidden  bylaw  (Levit- 
icus xxvi.:  1)  to  'rear  up  a  standing  image*  (or  pillar).  Such  a  pillar  was  the 
stone  raised  by  Jacob  at  Bethel  (Gen.  xxviii.:  18):  'And  Jacob  rose  up 
early  in  the  morning,  and  took  the  stone  that  he  had  put  for  his  pillow 
and  set  it  up  for  a  pillar,  and  poured  oil  upon  the  top  of  it.'  The  altars 
which  the  Israelites  were  accustomed  to  erect  in  the  high  places  were 
of  the  nature  of  dolmens;  but  these  came  to  be  so  connected  with  horrible 
rites  that  the  Jews  destroyed  them  all  throughout  their  territory." 

"What  about  the  cairns?"  asked  Philip. 

"Probably  the  most  famous  one  in  the  history  of  Israel  was  erected  at 
Mizpeh,  when  Samuel  placed  a  stone  as  a  memorial  of  his  victory.  People 
would  throw  stones  on  the  top,  until  a  cairn  was  formed.  The  name  Gilgal 
means  a  cromlech  or  circle  of  unhewn  stones,  forming  a  sacred  enclosure. 
You  have  a  description  of  the  erection  of  a  cromlech  in  the  fifth  chapter  of 
the  Book  of  Joshua,  when  the  children  of  Israel  took  up,  according  to  direc- 
tions which  Moses  had  formerly  given,  twelve  stones  out  of  the  midst  of  Jordan, 
according  to  the  number  of  the  tribes  of  the  children  of  Israel;  'and  they 
carried  them  over  to  the  place  where  they  lodged,  and  laid  them  down  there. 
And  Joshua  set  up  the  twelve  stones  in  the  midst  of  Jordan  (that  is  of  the 
valley),  in  the  place  where  the  feet  of  the  priests  which  bore  the  Ark  of  the 
Covenant  stood;  and  they  are  there  to  this  day.'  This  cromlech  was  a  kind 
of  natural  temple,  such  as  would  be  erected  by  a  people  still  dwelling  in 
tents.  Afterwards,  as  the  people  grew  more  civilized,  the  worship  of  Jeho- 
vah was  transferred  to  roofed  buildings  better  suited  for  their  new  conditions. 
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The  temple  at  Jerusalem  finally  drew  to  itself  the  reverence  which  the  nation 
attached  to  the  holy  place  where  Jehovah  was  to  be  specially  invoked. 

"It  was  on  these  plains,  possibly  somewhere  near  this  spot,  that  the 
children  of  Israel  fell  into  deadly  sin,  and  received  a  severe  punishment. 
But  I  must  first  tell  you  the  story  of  Balaam.  Let  us  press  on  to  Medeba, 
where  we  can  camp  comfortably. n 

II. 

Mr.  Alison  and  the  boys  are  now  encamped  at  Medeba,  with  Heshbon  in 
sight,  lying  further  north  on  the  plateau.  They  had  passed  through  the 
valley  of  Ma'in,  visiting  the  ruins  of  Callirrhoe,  and  had  learnt  all  about  the 

stone    dolmens   and  crom-      t - --    ■ —  —  -__~ 

lechs  which  dot  the  plateau 
south  of  Medeba.  And  now 
they  are  within  four  miles 
of  the  summit  from  which 
Moses  took  his  long,  lin- 
gering look  at  the  Land  of 
Promise,  into  which,  though 
he  had  led  the  tribes  to  its 
very  gateway,  he  was  not 
suffered  to  enter. 

The  historical  march 
of  the  children  of  Israel, 
outlined  as  above,  Mr.  Ali- 
son had  tried  to  elucidate 
as  clearly  as  possible,  using 
a  large  map  he  always  car- 
ried with  him. 

4  ( Remember  that  the 
children  of  Israel,  encamped  at  the  * Wells  of  Moses,'  a  few  miles  further 
on,  are  now  within  a  day's  march  of  the  Jordan.  The  key  to  the  mili- 
tary situation  was  the  City  of  Heshbon,  which  commanded  the  approaches 
to  the  Jordan.  Here  Sihon  had  concentrated  his  power;  but  its  defenses 
must  have  speedily  fallen  before  the  invaders,  because  we  find  the  Israelites 
encamped  to  the  west  of  the  fortress,  in  a  valley  which  is  known  to  this 
day  as  the  'Wells  of  Moses.'  With  Heshbon  in  hostile  hands,  such  an 
occupation  of  the  lower  valley  would  have  been  impossible,  and  a  garrison  of 
the  Israelites  must  have  occupied  it.  Meanwhile  a  division  of  their  fighting 
men  had  gone  north,  to  wage  a  successful  campaign,  which  we  will  follow 
later  on.  The  deliberate  swiftness  of  their  march  northward  has,  however, 
excited  the  fears  of  Balak,  King  of  Moab,  whose  territory  south  of  the  Arnon 


A  DOLMEN. 
From  Conder's  "Palestine."    These  dolmens  or  altars  are  to  be 
found  all  over  the  world,  and  are  associated  with  sacrifices.    The  word 
literally  signifies  "table-stone.'*    The  dolmen  in  the  illustration  stands 
near  Heshbon  in  Moab. 
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they  have  purposely  avoided.  He  consults  with  the  children  of  the  desert, 
the  Midianites,  as  to  the  best  means  of  crushing  the  new  danger  which 
menaces  all  the  peoples  of  these  regions,  and  they  decide  that  an  appeal  to  a 
good  soothsayer  would  be  a  wise  thing  to  start  with.  If  the  invaders  were 
placed  under  a  ban  it  would  be  an  easy  thing  to  crush  them. 

"Such  a  soothsayer,  with  a  reputation  all  over  the  East,  lived  on  the 
banks  of  the  Euphrates  at  Pethor;  and  his  name  was  Balaam.  To  him  they 
accordingly  sent  an  embassy,  inviting  him  to  visit  them  and  lay  a  solemn 
curse  upon  the  intruders.  After  repeated  refusals  he  at  last  consented,  with  a 
reiterated  warning  from  the  Lord  that  he  should  only  speak  as  God  instructed 
him.  The  embassy  must  have  consumed  at  least  a  month  in  its  long  journey 
across  the  desert  ere  they  returned  with  the  long-looked-for  prophet.  All 
was  now  expectation  in  the  camps  of  the  Moabites  and  the  Midianites. 

1  'Thrice  did  Balaam  solemnly  take  up  his  station  and  offer  up  sacrifices  in 
the  high  places  of  Baalon,  the  first  two  occasions  perhaps  at  some  of  those 
dolmens  we  passed  yesterday  on  the  way  from  Callirrhoe.  On  the  third 
occasion  he  must  have  occupied  a  position  which  gave  him  a  full  view  of 
Jeshimmon,  the  desolate  wilderness  of  Judea,  in  which  Marsaba  is  situated. 
Here  he  abandoned  the  star-gazing,  the  observation  of  the  flight  of  birds,  and 
the  other  modes  of  divination  which  he  had  adopted  as  preliminaries  in  the 
other  two  cases.  He  felt  he  could  not  speak  what  was  false;  that  it  was  no 
use  trying  to  resist  the  spirit  of  God.  Looking  down  upon  the  children  of 
Israel,  encamped  in  the  valley  below  according  to  their  tribes,  he  chanted 
forth  the  following  staves,  whose  purport  was  so  disappointing  to  Balak  that 
he  smote  his  hands  together  in  anger  and  bade  the  prophet  return  home: 

"  'How  goodly  are  thy  tents,  O  Jacob! 
Thy  tabernacles,  O  Israel, 
As  valleys  are  they  spread  forth; 
As  gardens  by  the  river  side. 
As  lign-aloes  which  the  Lord  hath  planted, 
As  cedar  trees  beside  the  waters. 
Water  shall  flow  from  his  buckets, 
And  his  seed  shall  be  in  many  waters. 
And  his  king  shall  be  higher  than  Agag, 
And  his  kingdom  shall  be  exalted. 
God  bringeth  him  forth  out  of  Egypt. 
He  hath,  as  it  were,  the  strength  of  the  wi id-ox: 
He  shall  eat  up  the  nations  his  adversaries, 
And  shall  break  their  bones  in  pieces, 
And  smite  them  through  with  his  arrows. 
He  couched,  he  lay  down  as  a  lion, 
And  as  a  lioness;  who  shall  rouse  him  up? 
Blessed  be  every  one  that  blesseth  thee, 
And  cursed  be  every  one  that  curseth  thee.' 
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"Still  further  into  the  dim  centuries  did  the  seer  look,  describing  the 
Messiah,  when,  after  Balak's  angry  interruption,  he  resumed  his  parable: 

"  'I  shall  see  him,  but  not  now: 
I  shall  behold  him,  but  not  nigh; 
There  shall  come  forth  a  star  out  of  Jacob, 
And  a  scepter  shall  arise  out  of  Israel.' 

"Balak's  scheme  had  thus  wholly  and  lamentably  failed.  The  two  men 
parted  in  displeasure;  but  Balaam  does  not  seem  to  have  returned  to  his  home 
on  the  Euphrates. 

"It  would  have  been  well  for  the  soothsayer's  reputation  had  he  done  so; 
for  up  to  this  point  he  had  fulfilled  the  purposes  of  Jehovah,  and  his  record 
is  stainless.  He  could  have  been  remembered  in  history  as  the  first  of  the 
Magi,  or  Wise  Men  of  the  East,  who  were  afterwards  to  follow  the  star  and 
worship  before  the  Savior's  cradle  at  Bethlehem.  In  place  of  this  he  is 
remembered  as  a  false  teacher  and  inciter  of  evil.  Thrice,  at  the  very  close 
of  the  New  Testament,  is  he  referred  to  unfavorably. 

"Acting  in  a  way  wholly  unworthy  of  his  previous  lofty  refusal  to  curse 
where  God  had  blessed,  he  advised  Balakto  tempt  the  children  of  Israel  to  idol- 
atry and  sin.  Midianitish  women  were  sent  to  decoy  them,  and  the  camp  of 
Israel,  hitherto  so  pure,  became  tainted  with  sin. 

"The  men  went  out  with  their  new  companions  to  the  festivals  of  Istar- 
Chemosh,  and  ate  of  the  sacrifices  offered  upon  the  altars  we  saw  yesterday. 
Severe  punishment  was  meted  out  against  the  offenders,  but  still  the  sin 
went  on.  Then  a  plague  followed  which  began  to  decimate  the  camp.  It 
was  finally  stayed,  but  for  very  long  the  evil  done  on  this  plateau,  and  the 
dreadful  consequences  which  followed,  were  remembered  by  the  children  of 
Israel.  The  prophets  spoke  of  it,  as  well  as  three  of  the  writers  in  the  New 
Testament. 

"The  slaying  of  a  Midianitish  woman  in  the  camp  at  Shittim  by 
Phinehas,  son  of  the  high-priest,  who  was  indignant  at  her  presence  there,  led 
to  a  war  with  Midian.  Balaam  was  with  the  five  kings  of  Midian  when  they 
drew  up  their  forces  to  oppose  the  army  of  Israel,  consisting  of  a  thousand 
warriors  from  each  tribe.  The  result  was  disastrous  to  the  Midianites,  and 
among  the  slain  were  the  five  kings,  and  Balaam,  son  of  Peor,  the  mighty 
soothsayer. ' ' 

III. 

"We'll  camp  on  Mt.  Nebo  tomorrow,  I  hope,"  said  Mr.  Alison,  "and 
see  spread  out  before  us  the  land  which  the  tribes  were  destined  to  occupy. 
It  is  interesting  to  study  the  rise  and  development  of  a  nation,  and  the 
elements  which  go  to  form  national  greatness.     Before  they  crossed  the  Jor- 
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dan  each  tribe  bore  within  it  just  so  much  possibility  of  future  usefulness. 
There  are  three  things  which  are  to  be  studied  in  every  great  man — 

"1.    Heredity:  we  ask  of  what  stock  he  came. 

"2.    Environment:  we  ask  how  he  was  brought  up. 

"3.    Individual  genius:  we  ask  what  he  has  peculiar  to  himself. 

"The  last,  however,  is  only  a  slight  quantum  or  element,  like  the  flavor- 
ing of  a  dish  or  the  final  setting  given  to  a  razor.  Every  man  is  more  or  less 
what  he  was  brought  up  to.  A  certain  code  of  morality,  certain  ideals  of 
life,  belong  to  one  community  and  are  absent  in  another.  When  times  of 
urgency  and  peril  come,  it  is  found  that  the  communities  which  have  fol- 
lowed high  ideals  rise  to  the  occasion  and  produce  great  men.  A  great  man 
is  just  a  picked  man  among  a  great  number  of  possibilities. 

"A  few  years  ago  I  was  spending  the  day  with  an  excellent  minister  in 
one  of  the  most  romantic  valleys  of  Scotland.  He  was  a  man  of  high  ideals  and 
of  wide  reading.  Turning  to  a  shelf,  he  showed  me  a  row  of  note-books  and 
explained  their  contents.  'Each  is  devoted,'  he  said,  'to  one  of  thirty-three 
counties  of  Scotland.  I  find  that  those  counties  which,  in  the  War  of  Inde- 
pendence and  in  the  troubles  of  the  Reformation,  came  to  the  front  in  the 
assertion  of  nationality  and  pure  religion,  have  continued  their  record  up 
to  the  present  time.  I  seem  to  know  exactly  where  a  good  man  of  a  certain 
type  has  issued  from.  It  is  in  the  blood  of  certain  communities  to  be  good 
and  nobly-disposed,  and  only  such  communities  produce  the  great  and  good 
men  of  the  nation.' 

"I  was  greatly  interested  with  his  remarks,  and  I  think  you  will  find 
they  apply  to  the  history  of  Israel.  Today  we  are  with  the  tribes  as  they  lie 
encamped  in  the  valley  near  Heshbon,  each  tribe  by  itself,  and  sending  out 
its  separate  quota  to  fight  the  Midianites;  tomorrow  we  shall  look  upon  the 
territory  they  occupied  later,  and  discuss  the  use  which  each  made  of  oppor- 
tunities." 

IV. 

"Now,  Philip,  take  and  put  this  map  on  the  side  of  the  tent,  and  let  us 
have  a  look  at  the  country  of  which  we  hope  to  get  a  bird's-eye  view  tomorrow. 

"The  whole  distance  from  Dan  to  Beersheba  is  but  one  hundred  and  sixty 
miles,  and  from  the  eastern  frontier  of  Gad  to  the  Great  Sea  is  about  half  that 
distance.  If  the  shape  of  Palestine  were  an  exact  parallelogram,  this  would 
give  an  area  of  12,800  square  miles,  but  the  actual  area  is  not  more  than 
10,500  square  miles;  that  is,  a  little  larger  than  Maryland,  and  somewhat 
smaller  than  the  kingdom  of  Belgium.  Scotland,  small  as  it  is,  is  about 
three  times  as  large.  It  would  take  six  hundred  and  sixty-six  Palestines  to 
cover  the  territory  ruled  by  the  Czar  of  Russia,  three  hundred  Palestines  to 
match  the  size  of  the  United  States,  and  twenty-two  to  equal  Texas.     Divide 
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such  a  state  as  Maryland  into  twelve  counties,  and  you  have  what  corresponds 
to  Palestine  divided  among  the  twelve  tribes. 

"This  petty  country,  lying  along  the  extreme  east  end  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean Sea,  and  having  the  Jordan  Valley  dividing  it  longitudinally  into  two 
long  strips,  has  borne  in  history  several  names:  Canaan,  the  Land  of  Promise, 
the  Land  of  Judah  and  Israel,  the  Land  of  Judea,  Palestine  and  the  Holy 
Laud.     Its  first  name,  Canaan,  had  a  two-fold  application,  a  smaller  and  a 


FI,OCK  OP  GOATS  NEAR  JERICHO. 
We  were  returning'  from  a  long,  hot  ride  to  the  Dead  Sea  and  the  Jordan  when  this  picture  was  taken.     The 
scene  is  on  the  plains  of  Jericho,  once  owned  by  Cleopatra  and  rented  by  her  to  Herod.    This  region,  we  learned,  is 
now  owned  by  the  Sultan  of  Turkey. 

larger.  Strictly  speaking,  Canaan  was  the  low-lying  land  between  the  Jordan 
and  the  Great  Sea,  as  distinguished  from  the  plateau  which  stretches  back  to 
the  Euphrates;  but  it  was  also  used  so  as  to  include  the  uplands  beyond  the 
Jordan.  Had  the  Israelites  risen  to  the  occasion  they  woulcj  have  fallen  heir 
to  all  the  rich  territory  between  the  Euphrates  and  the  Jordan.  This  was 
promised  to  them,  as  we  find  recorded  in  the  Book  of  Deuteronomy  (xi.:  24): 
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i Every  place  whereon  the  soles  of  your  feet  shall  tread  shall  be  yours;  from 
the  wilderness  and  Lebanon,  from  the  river,  the  River  Euphrates,  even  unto 
the  uttermost  sea,  shall  your  coast  be.'  It  seemed  at  one  time,  under  the  rule 
of  David  and  of  Solomon,  as  if  this  prophecy  were  likely  to  be  fulfilled  in  its 
entirety;  but  the  unfortunate  division  of  the  kingdom  occurred  under  Reho- 
boam,  the  unity  of  the  nation  was  broken,  and  the  opportunity  never  again 
returned." 

V. 

"I  want  you  to  have  an  exact  idea  of  the  inhabitants  who  possessed  the 
land  upon  which  the  great  leader  Moses  looked,  and  which  his  people  were  to 
make  the  'center  of  the  whole  earth.'     You  know  when  Moses  died,  Eugene?" 

"In  1451  B.  C,  as  my  reference  Bible  gives  it,"  was  the  reply. 

4 'That  was  nearly  five  hundred  years  after  Abraham's  residence  in  the 
country,  and  the  destruction  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah.  The  Canaanites,  who 
seem  to  have  come  from  the  Persian  Gulf,  preceded  Abraham  by  four  hundred 
years.  Before  the  Canaanites  swept  down  on  the  country  a  giant  race  of  men 
inhabited  it,  and  many  of  them  remained  under  the  Canaanitish  rulers. 
There  were  Rephaim  in  the  land  of  Bashan;  Zamzummim,  south  of  the 
Rephaim,  in  the  district  of  Ammon;  Emim  in  the  land  of  Moab;  Anakim 
down  about  Hebron;  Avim  near  Gaza,  and  Kenites  on  the  southeastern 
shores  of  the  Dead  Sea.  It  was  no  doubt  a  sight  of  these  giants  which  struck 
terror  into  the  hearts  of  the  ten  faint-hearted  spies;  but  bodily  stature  is  by  no 
means  the  certain  accompaniment  of  military  prowess.  The  best  fighting 
race  in  all  Hindostan  today,  the  Ghoorkhas,  are  small  men;  and  the  Japanese, 
who  form  the  strongest  purely  Asiatic  military  power  in  Asia,  are  also  of  small 
stature.  When  Moses  ascended  Pisgah,  the  giant  Og  of  Bashan,  was  already 
conquered.  The  most  redoubtable  foes  of  the  Israelites  were  not  giants  in 
stature.  Goliath,  one  of  the  Anakim,  was  quickly  disposed  of  by  the  youthful 
David.  The  first  Canaanites  were  cave-dwellers,  whose  caverns  we  visited  at 
Beit-Jibrin.  They  were  called  Horites,and  were  dispersed  by  Chedorlaomer. 
But  their  successors,  who  pressed  after  them,  proved  much  more  formidable. 
These  included  the  Sidonians,  or  Phoenicians,  the  most  industrious,  peaceable 
and  enterprising  of  them  all,  who  had  cities  on  the  coast,  as  we  saw,  nearly 
as  far  south  as  Caesarea,  that  were  never  conquered  by  the  Israelites.  Then 
came  the  Jebusites,  who  have  given  their  name  to  Jerusalem,  a  liberty-loving 
mountain  tribe.  There  were  also  the  Amorites,  one  portion  of  whom  crossed 
the  Jordan  Valley  from  near  Engedi,  where  they  had  settled,  and  defeated 
the  Moabites,  but  were  in  turn  defeated  by  the  tribes  at  Jahaz.  Another 
Canaanite  tribe  were  called  Girgasites,  and  occupied  the  country  east  of 
Jordan  watered  by  the  River  Jabbok.  The  Hivites  were  to  be  found  in  cen- 
tral Canaan,  around  Shechem,  and  as  far  south  as  Gibeon,  with  a  northern 
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branch  settled  on  the  mountainous  tracts  of  Anti-Lebanon.  There  were 
various  other  4tes,'  but  I  must  not  confuse  you  with  too  many  names." 

"Why  didn't  you  mention  the  Perizzites?"  said  Philip. 

"Because  the  name  simply  means  villagers,  and  has  no  race  significance. 
Another  interesting  people  whom  modern  research  allies  with  the  Medes  and 
other  Turanian  or  Mongol  peoples,  rather  than  with  the  Phoenicians  and  the 
Hivites,  were  called  Hittites.  Some  of  them  wore  pigtails,  like  Chinamen. 
The  southern  Hittites  were  settled  around  Hebron,  and  it  was  from  a  Hittite, 
Ephron,  that  Abraham  bought  the  Cave  of  Machpelah.  His  allies  in  war 
were  oftener  Amorites,  although  in  times  of  peace  he  dwelt  with  the  Hittites. 
There  were  also  northern  Hittites  up  in  Lebanon,  an  enterprising  and  war- 
like race,  having  one  capital  at  Kadesh  on  the  River  Orontes,  and  another  at 
Carchemish  on  the  Euphrates.  The  Hittites  probably  moved  southward  from 
Mt.  Taurus  in  Asia  Minor  and  occupied  northern  Syria,  which  is  called  in 
the  Book  of  Joshua  the  land  of  the  Hittites.  They  are  also  known  as  the 
children  of  Heth. 

"You  have  already  made  the  acquaintance  of  the  Philistines,  a  race  prob- 
ably of  European  orgin,  but  at  times  in  close  alliance  with  Egypt.  It  is 
probable  that  the  children  of  Israel  did  not  enter  the  Land  of  Promise  by  way 
of  Gaza,  because  it  and  its  sister  cities  were  garrisoned  by  Egyptian  troops." 

"Who  were  the  Amalekites  and  the  Midianites?"  asked  Eugene. 

"They  were  nomadic  peoples,  children  of  the  desert,  who  had  not  to  be 
besieged  in  cities,  but  yet  were  a  constant  danger,  especially  to  the  people  on 
the  frontier.  Two  other  peoples,  the  Moabites  and  Ammonites,  were  much 
more  closely  allied  to  the  Israelites,  being  descended  from  Lot;  and  the  inter- 
course between  the  peoples  was  closer.  The  Moabites  had  dispossessed  the 
Emim,  as  the  Ammonites  dispossessed  the  Zamzummim. 

"Such  was  the  land  upon  which  Moses  looked;  a  land  with  no  unity  even 
amongst  the  people  of  one  blood.  Canaanite  warred  with  Canaanite;  one 
Hivite  city  boasted  itself  independent  of  another.  Independent  kings  were 
as  common  as  American  mayors.  Frequently,  however,  in  the  face  of  a 
common  danger,  powerful  alliances  would  be  formed  and  a  temporary  amity 
dangerous  to  the  common  enemy  be  established.  For  such  critical  periods  an 
invading  people  had  to  be  prepared,  and  it  was  at  such  times  that  they  stood 
most  in  need  of  a  sagacious  leader." 
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CHAPTER   XIX. 
On  Mount  Nebo  With  Moses. 

WE  ARE  apt  to  look  upon  Moses  as  a  prophet,  law-giver,  and  friend  of 
God,  rather  than  as  a  successful  warrior  and  strategist.  And  yet  the 
more  martial  qualities,  by  means  of  which  he  guided  a  nation  through 
numerous  snares  and  pitfalls,  and  established  it  strong  and  enthusiastic  on 
the  threshold  of  its  future  home,  must  have  been  remarkably  present  in  him. 
Campaign  after  campaign  had  been  successfully  fought  under  his  leadership, 
gaining  for  him  a  place  as  one  of  the  generals  of  history.  And  now,  as  he 
stood  on  Mt.  Nebo,  his  long  career  was  over;  and  the  land  that  was  to  be 
the  scene  of  many  a  hard-fought  fight,  to  be  conducted  by  other  generals 
than  he,  lay  spread  out  before  him. 

Mr.  Alison  and  the  two  boys  were  now  gazing  from  the  summit  of 
Mt.  Nebo,  and  striving  to  imagine  themselves  in  Moses'  place.  But  the 
later  historic  associations  would  crowd  in  and  banish  that  vision  of  Canaan 
as  it  existed,  1451  before  Christ.     This  is  what  they  saw: 

No  sea  was  visible  except  the  Dead  Sea  lying  at  their  feet,  and  of  this 
only  the  northern  portion.  Two  miles  in  front  the  plateau  of  Moab  broke  sheer 
off  in  precipices,  whose  bases  were  lapped  by  its  briny  waters.  Nine  or  ten 
miles  of  blue  sea  lay  between  these  and  the  opposite  cliffs  of  Jeshimon,  or 
the  Desert,  broken  by  the  valleys  of  Kidron  and  el  Merabba.  Above  these 
cliffs  stretched  north  and  south  the  sky-line  of  the  uplands,  which,  begin- 
ning south  of  Hebron,  reach  their  highest  point  at  Mamre  and  form  the 
water-shed  of  the  whole  region  as  far  as  Carmel.  Over  this  water-shed  it  was 
impossible  to  see,  for  Pisgah  is  scarcely  on  a  level  with  some  of  its  less 
elevated  portions.  It  is  seven  hundred  feet  lower  than  the  oak  at  Mamre, 
and  about  on  a  level  with  Jerusalem.  To  have  a  view  right  to  the  Great  Sea 
was,  therefore,  a  physical  impossibility.  Bethlehem  and  Mt.  Moriah  glistened 
in  the  sunshine;  and  the  tomb  of  Samuel  at  Mizpeh,  occupying  the  highest 
ground  near  Jerusalem,  called  the  Mount  of  Joy  by  the  Crusaders,  because  from 
it  they  first  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  Holy  City,  stood  conspicuous  a  little  to 
the  north.  Still  further  north  appeared  the  rounded  cones  of  Gerizim  and 
Ebal,  separated  by  the  deep  cleft  of  the  Valley  of  Shechem.  Mt.  Carmel  was 
not  visible,  being  hidden  by  the  intervening  Jebel  Hazkin,  which  rose  sheer 
above  the  Jordan  Valley. 

Lower  Galilee  was  visible,  with  the  cone  of  Mt.  Tabor;  but  there  was 
no  view  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  because  of  the  intervening  mountains  of 
Gilead,  whose  summits  are  nearly  a  thousand  feet  higher  than  Mt.  Nebo.  It 
was  a  wide  and  noble  view,  though  in  no  way  to  be  compared  with  the  pano- 
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rama  from  the  summit  of  Mt.  Tabor,  which  the  travelers  were  afterwards  to 
enjoy.  Still,  with  Mamre,  Bethlehem,  Jerusalem,  Jericho,  Mounts  Ebal  and 
Gerizim,  the  chain  of  Gilboa,  and  the  hills  of  Galilee,  in  which  Nazareth 
nestled,  it  included  every  spot  in  this  historic  land  of  first-class  interest. 

I. 

In  1451   B.  C,  as  in  1930  B.  C,  when  Abraham  lived  in  Mamre,  the 
Canaanite  dwelt  in  the  land.     The  next  five  hundred  years  were  to  be  more 


MAT  VIIXAGE,  VAU.EY  OF  JORDAN. 
The  mats  with  which  the  Bedawins  carpet  their  tents  are  woven  of  rushes  gathered  from  the  Jordan.    The 
tents  are  woven  of  goats'*  hair,  and  the  children  of  the  desert  manage  to  live  very  comfortably  in  them.    Occa- 
sionally a  Bedawin  Sheikh  is  very  rich  in  cattle  and  camels. 

significant.  The  tribes  whom  Moses  had  led  thus  far,  and  one  of  which 
already  occupied  its  home,  were  to  make  of  this  petty,  not  over-attractive 
country  the  center  of  a  world's  religious  associations.  Those  places  upon 
which  Moses  looked  with  confident  hope,  were  to  be  points  of  attraction 
to  the   whole  earth.     He  himself  belonged  to  a  tribe  that  was  to  have  no 
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particular  location;  but  his  successor  was  a  man  of  Ephraim,  and  at  Shiloh 
in  Ephraim  would  apportion  by  lot  the  country  he  had  won  from  the  thirty- 
one  kings  of  the  Canaanites,  a  land  stretching  from  the  wilderness  even  unto 
Lebanon. 

Almost  right  across  from  Nebo,  beyond  the  fertile  plains  of  Shittim 
with  its  thorn  groves,  lay  the  walled  town  of  Jericho,  the  first  considerable 
place  west  of  Jordan  which  the  children  of  Israel  were  to  capture.  Already 
before  they  reached  it  they  had  left  Reuben,  Gad  and  part  of  Manasseh  in 
territory  east  of  Jordan.  What  vision  of  the  future  was  vouchsafed  to  the 
prophet  as  he  stood  there? 

"There,  one  by  one  his  spirit  saw 

Of  things  divine  the  shadows  bright, 
The  pageant  of  God's  perfect  law; 
Yet  felt  not  full  delight." 

Mr.  Alison  and  the  boys  tried  to  make  out  point  after  point  in  the  land- 
scape, and  often- appealed  to  Abraham  Lyons  to  aid  them.  Sometimes  they 
agreed  with  his  findings  and  sometimes  they  did  not.  After  they  had  drunk 
in  the  view,  and  had  exhausted  their  stock  of  questions,  Mr.  Alison  proposed 
that  they  should  take  up  each  tribe  in  turn  and  trace  out  its  history.  From 
where  they  stood  they  could  have  a  panorama  of  the  territory  which  the 
tribes  occupied;  and  it  would  be  extremely  interesting  to  follow  the  history 
of  each  and  discover  the  part  it  bore  in  carrying  on  the  mission  of  God's 
people. 

"Let  us  begin  with  Reuben,  in  whose  territory  we  now  are,"  said  Mr. 
Alison.  "Moses  began  by  blessing  him,  in  his  last  conference  with  the 
heads  of  the  tribes  (Deut.  xxxiii.:  6):  'Let  Reuben  live  and  not  die;  and  let 
not  his  men  be  few.'  " 

II. 

The  History  of  the  Tribe  of  Reuben. 

4 'To  Reuben  properly  belonged  his  father's  birthright,  and  all  the  privi- 
leges of  eldest  son.  But  these  he  forfeited  by  misconduct,  and  instead  of  a 
blessing  he  inherited  a  curse.  An  easy  good-nature,  allied  to  a  criminal 
instability  of  will,  was  his  ruin;  and  his  family  after  him,  from  one  genera- 
tion to  another,  produced  no  famous  men  in  Israel.  Dathan  and  Abiram, 
who  attained  fame  as  mutineers  against  the  authority  of  Moses,  were  Reuben- 
ites.  And  yet  the  tribe  was  strong  numerically,  and  when  it  came  to  settle 
east  of  Jordan  in  this  land  of  Moab,  it  mustered  over  forty-three  thousand 
strong.  Its  wealth  was  largely  in  cattle,  and  this  Moabite  country  was  ex- 
cellent for  pasture.  After  Sihon's  defeat  and  death  Moses  bestowed  on  the 
Reubenites  the  territory  stretching  northward  from  the  River  Arnon  for  about 
thirty-five  miles  to  the  borders  of  Gad,  with  an  indefinite  extension  east- 
ward.    The  tribe,  therefore,  had  to  defend  itself  against  aggressive  Moabites 
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on  the  south  and  against  Midianites  and  Ammonites  on  the  east.  Its  posi- 
tion cut  it  off  on  three  sides  from  its  fellow-tribes  and  thus  favored  a  policy 
of  isolation.  At  certain  times  of  the  year,  as  in  March,  when  the  Jordan  is 
in  flood,  it  was  difficult  for  an  army  to  cross  over.  You  remember  that  the 
Reubenites  were  not  forthcoming  when  Deborah  sent  for  their  contingent. 
They  were  still  discussing,  no  doubt,  whether  it  was  possible  to  ford  Jordan 
and  arrive  in  time. 

"This  isolation  led  to  early  and  fatal  disasters.  In  the  division  of  the 
tribes,  when  so  many  revolted  from  Rehoboam,  the  Reubenites  were  among 
the  seceders.  The  secession  occurred  in  the  year  974  B.  C,  and  a  little  more 
than  a  century  later  their  disasters  began  with  the  accession  of  Hazael  to  the 
throne  of  Damascus.  This  sovereign  ravaged  all  the  eastern  districts  of  Israel 
from  Bashan  to  the  River  Arnon.  In  759  B.  C.  the  Reubenites  were  taken 
up  by  the  roots,  when  Tiglath-Pileser  invaded  Israel  and  carried  into  cap- 
tivity the  Reubenites  and  the  Gadites,  and  the  half  tribe  of  Manasseh, 
planting  them  on  the  banks  of  the  Khabour,  one  of  the  chief  tributaries  of 
the  River  Euphrates,  These  three  tribes  kept  up  their  early  association  to 
the  last.  In  the  crossing  of  the  Jordan  under  Joshua,  the  van  was  composed 
of  forty  thousand  men  of  Reuben,  Gad  and  half  Manasseh,  the  remaining 
hundred  thousand  having  been  left  behind  to  attend  to  the  concerns  of  the 
family,  and  for  the  defense  of  their  newly-acquired  territory;  and  together 
they  were  led  into  exile  seven  hundred  years  later." 

III. 

"There  was  only  one  city  of  note  in  Reuben,  and  it  belonged  to  the 
Levites.  The  men  of  Reuben  abode  little  in  cities,  being  fond  of  a  pastoral 
life,  and  were  rich  in  cattle.  Deborah  spoke  of  them  sarcastically  as  'abid- 
ing in  sheep-folds.'  One  city  of  refuge  there  was  in  their  territory,  Bezer, 
the  site  of  which  is  uncertain.  Whether  or  not  Elisha  was  born  here,  as 
Eusebius  states,  it  was  here  in  the  northwest  corner  of  Reuben  that  Elijah's 
mantle  fell  upon  him,  when  the  great  Tishbite  'went  up  by  a  whirlwind  into 
heaven.'  For  this  reason  will  the  land  of  Reuben  be  forever  interesting: 
that  within  its  bounds  three  of  the  grandest  men  in  history,  Moses,  Elijah 
and  John  the  Baptist,  passed  from  earth  into  heaven." 

IV. 

'Look  northward,"  said  Mr.  Alison,  "along  the  left  bank  of  the  Jordan, 
and  you  will  note  the  high  plateau  of  Gilead,  the  land  of  balm.  Already  one 
sacred  spot  existed  there  for  the  Israelites;  and  Moses,  as  he  turned  his  eyes 
northward  toward  the  valley  of  the  brook  Jabbok,  must  have  thought  of  it. 
The  incident  which  occurred  there  gave  rise  to  an  observance  in  Hebrew 
life,  by  which  a  good  Israelite  refrained  from  eating  any  of  the  sinews  of  the 
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thigh.     At  Penuel,  on  the  banks  of  Jabbok,  only  thirty  miles  north  of  Mt. 
Nebo,  Jacob  wrestled  with  the  angel  of  God  all  through  the  night. 

"  'Come,  O  thou  traveler  unknown, 
Whom  still  I  hold,  but  cannot  see, 
My  company  before  is  gone, 
And  I  am  left  alone  with  thee: 
With  thee  all  night  I  mean  to  stay 
And  wrestle  till  the  break  of  day.' 

44 He  wrestled  with  the  angel  until  his  request  of  a  blessing  was  granted; 
but  when  morning  broke  the  sinew  of  his  thigh  had  shrunk  and  he  was  lame. 
Henceforward  his  name  was  Israel  and  not  Jacob.  Like  Moses,  he  had  seen 
God  face  to  face  and  his  life  was  preserved.' ' 

"I  have  here/'  said  Philip,  "some  lines  of  Tennyson's  about  the  angel 
who  visited  Jacob: 

11  'Like  that  strange  traveler,  which  of  old, 
Until  the  breaking  of  the  light, 
Wrestled  with  wandering  Israel, 
Past  Jabbok  brook  the  livelong  night, 
And  heaven's  mazed  signs  stood  still 
In  the  dim  tract  of  Penuel.' 

"And  in  In  Memoriam  he  also  speaks  of  finding  'an  angel  of  the  night': 

11  'I  found  an  angel  of  the  night, 

The  voice  was  low,  the  look  was  bright.' 

uYes,  these  are  beautiful  quotations;  the  incident  is  a  striking  one. 
Now,  this  fine  district,  watered  by  the  Jabbok,  which  gave  its  name  of  Gilead 
to  the  whole  territory  lying  immediately  to  the  east  of  Jordan,  fell  to  the  lot 
of  the  tribe  of  Gad.  On  the  west  the  Jordan  was  its  border,  from  the  point 
where  it  issues  from  the  Sea  of  Chinnereth  down  to  the  Plain  of  Shittim,  a 
distance  of  nearly  seventy  miles.  It  was  in  touch  with  more  tribes  than  any 
other  of  the  twelve.  Across  the  stream  from  Gad  were  Naphtali,  Issachar, 
West  Manasseh,  Benjamin,  and  probably  a  narrow  strip  of  Judah.  On  the 
north  was  East  Manasseh,  and  on  the  east  the  Ammonites  who  for  hundreds 
of  years  strove  to  recover  the  territory  snatched  from  them." 

"What  did  Jacob  mean  when  he  said  that  a  troop  would  overcome  Gad?" 
inquired  Philip. 

u Learned  divines  have  found  it  a  difficult  task  to  unravel  the  meaning 
of  that  prophecy,"  was  the  reply.  "  'Gad,  a  troop  shall  overcome  him;  but 
he  shall  overcome  at  the  last'  (Gen.  xlix.:  19);  and  I  do  not  think  that  it 
has  yet  been  explained  satisfactorily.  The  tribe  when  it  reached  the  banks 
of  Jordan  numbered  40,500  adult  males,  or  slightly  less  than  Reuben;  but  it 
came  to  occupy  a  much  larger  territory.  In  the  twenty-second  chapter  of 
Joshua  we  read  of  the  courteous  dismissal  to  their  homes  of  the  contingent 
from  Reuben,  Gad  and  half  Manasseh,  who  had  led  the  way  in  crossing 
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over  Jordan,  and  had  done  their  duty  faithfully  as  a  part  of  the  army  of 
Israel.  Joshua,  in  taking  leave  of  them,  spoke  in  the  highest  terms  of  their 
obedience  and  fidelity,  and  blessed  them.  As  they  crossed  Jordan  they  built, 
in  token  of  their  good-fellowship,  a  great  altar  which  should  bear  witness  to 
their  alliance;  but  this  act  of  theirs  was  misconstrued  by  the  other  tribes, 
who  feared  that  their  compatriots  living  beyond  Jordan  were  about  to  repeat 
the  idolatry  that  had  brought  such  dire  vengeance  upon  all  the  tribes  at  the 
high  places  of  Baal-Peor." 

"Was  it  a  dolmen  or  a  cairn  they  built?' '  asked  Eugene. 

'  *  Perhaps  it  was  a  cromlech,"  said  Philip. 

"I  am  inclined  to  think, "  said  Mr.  Alison,  "that  it  was  a  cairn,  and 
that  the  other  tribes  supposed  it  to  be  a  dolmen.  The  cromlech  at  Gilgal 
was  not  called  an  altar,  but  simply  'twelve  stones;'  while  this  was  called  an 
altar  from  the  first.  An  armed  deputation  was  sent  to  them,  headed  by 
Phinehas,  son  of  Eleazar  the  priest,  sternly  to  remonstrate  with  them." 

"Was  it  not  Phinehas  who  slew  the  Midianitish  woman  in  the  camp  at 
Shittim,  as  well  as  a  prince  of  Simeon,  whom  she  accompanied?"  said 
Philip. 

"Yes,  it  was  the  same  Phinehas;  always  jealous  of  the  purity  of  the 
nation's  religion  and  morality.  The  eastern  Israelites,  however,  made  it 
clear  that  their  act  had  been  merely  intended  to  keep  their  children  in  mind 
of  what  their  forefathers  had  done  and  suffered  together,  not  the  setting  up 
of  a  rival  altar  to  that  in  front  of  the  tabernacle.  The  explanation  satisfied 
the  jealous  scruples  of  the  others,  and  the  men  of  Gad  and  of  Reuben 
(Manasseh  is  not  mentioned  at  the  close)  gave  the  altar  the  name  of  Ed,  or 
'witness.'  " 

V. 

"When  Gideon  was  judge  in  Israel,  and  the  enemies  of  the  Lord,  the 
Midianites  and  the  Amalekites,  had  camped  in  the  Plain  of  Jezreel,  over 
there  where  so  many  campaigns  have  been  fought,  he  called  for  assistance 
upon  the  men  of  Naphtali,  of  Assher,  and  of  Zebulon.  The  invasion  probably 
came  through  the  territory  of  Gad,  and  the  Gadites  had  shut  themselves  up 
in  their  strong  cities,  leaving  the  open  country  to  the  invaders.  Gideon 
inflicted  upon  the  Midianites  a  disastrous  defeat  on  the1  slopes  of  Mt.  Gilboa, 
and  pursued  them  across  Jordan  to  the  uplands  of  Gilead.  As  he  passed  the 
town  of  Succoth  he  asked  for  food  and  drink  to  refresh  his  weary  men.  You 
see  where  Succoth  is,  Eugene:  you  have  your  map  there?" 

"Here  it  is,  not  far  from  the  mouth  of  the  River  Jabbok,"  was  the 
reply. 

"To  Gideon's  great  disgust,  these  churlish  Gadites  not  only  refused  this 
friendly  act,  but  added  taunts,  doubting  his  ability  to  overcome  Zeba  and 
Zalmunna,  the  Midianite  kings.     Further  up  the  Jabbok  Valley,  at  Penuel, 
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he  asked  for  like  aid,  and  a  like  answer  was  given.  Returning  shortly  in 
triumph,  he  took  a  sharp  revenge  on  these  unpatriotic  cities,  whose  conduct 
was  an  abiding  stain  on  the  fair  name  of  Gad." 

VI. 

"You  reinernber  Tennyson's  Dream  of  Fair  Women,  don't  you,  Phiiip? 
We've  come  now  to  one  of  the  chief  incidents  which  he  celebrates  in  it." 

"The  sacrifice  of  Jephtha's  daughter,  I  suppose,"  replied  Philip. 

"You're  right.  Jephtha,  who  is  the  next  hero  in  Hebrew  history,  was 
a  Gadite,  born  in  the  land  of  Gilead.  Thrust  out  of  his  father's  house  by  his 
step-brothers  as  being  base-born,  he  went  to  live  on  the  northern  frontier  of 
the  tribe,  in  the  land  of  Tob.  Look  it  up,  Eugene;  it  is  quite  close  to  the 
Sea  of  Galilee." 

"I've  found  it,  sir.     Mizpeh  is  near  it." 

"That's  the  place.  Here  he  gathered  round  him  a  number  of  'broken' 
men,  as  David  was  afterwards  to  do  at  Adullam.  An  Ammonite  invasion 
soon  afterwards  made  it  necessary  for  the  leaders  east  of  Jordan  to  put  forth 
all  their  strength,  and  they  called  upon  Jephtha  for  assistance.  His  victory 
was  made  a  sad  one  because  of  his  rash  vow.  Many  suppose  that  he  did  not 
slay  his  daughter,  but  that  she  remained  unwedded  because  of  his  vow,  and 
was  an  object  of  pity  to  the  rest  of  Israel.  For  many  years  the  daughters  of 
Israel  went  north  to  Jephtha's  home  at  Mizpeh,  to  lament  the  fate  of  his 
daughter." 

"I've  my  Tennyson  here,"  said  Philip,  opening  the  volume.  "He 
makes  her  die  after  a  two  months'  sojourn  in  the  mountains.  She  meets 
with  the  same  fate  as  Iphigenia  at  Aulis,  whom  her  father  Agamemnon 
sacrificed.  The  poet  introduces  her  singing  more  clearly  'than  the  crested 
bird  that  claps  his  wings  at  dawn.'     This  is  the  song: 

44  4The  torrent  brooks  of  hallow'd  Israel 

From  craggy  hollows  pouring,  late  and  soon, 
Sound  all  night  long,  in  falling  thro*  this  dell 

Far- heard  beneath  the  moon. 
The  balmy  moon  of  blessed  Israel 

Floods  all  the  deep-blue  gloom  with  beams  divine: 
All  night  the  splendid  crags  that  wall  the  dell 

With  spires  of  silver  shine.* 

"The  poet  represents  himself  as  tied  spell-bound  to  the  spot,  charmed 
like  the  visitor  to  some  noble  cathedral  when  the  organ  rolls  waves  of  sound 
on  roof  and  floor: 

"  'So  stood  I,  when  the  flow 
Of  music  left  the  lips  of  her  that  died 
To  save  her  father's  vow; 
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The  daughter  of  the  warrior  Gileadite, 

A  maiden  pure;  as  when  she  went  along 
From  Mizpeh's  tower'd  gate  with  welcome  light, 

With  timbrel  and  with  song. 

My  words  leapt  forth:  'Heaven  heads  the  count  of  crimes 

With  that  wild  oath:'  She  render'd  answer  high: 
'Not  so,  nor  once  alone:  a  thousand  times 

I  would  be  born  and  die. 

'Single  I  grew,  like  some  green  plant,  whose  root 

Creeps  to  the  garden  water-pipes  beneath, 
Feeding  the  flower;  but  ere  my  flower  to  fruit 

Changed,  I  was  ripe  for  death. 

My  God,  my  land,  my  father — these  did  move 

Me  from  my  bliss  of  life,  that  nature  gave, 
Lower'd  softly  with  a  three-fold  cord  of  love 

Down  to  the  silent  grave. 

'And  I  went  mourning,  "No  fair  Hebrew  boy 

Shall  smile  away  my  maiden  blame  among 
The  Hebrew  mothers  "—emptied  of  all  joy, 

Leaving  the  dance  and  song. 

'Leaving  the  olive-gardens  far  below, 

Leaving  the  promise  of  my  bridal  bower, 
The  valleys  of  grape-loaded  vines  that  glow 

Beneath  the  battled  tower. 

•The  light,  white  cloud  swam  over  us.     Anon 

We  heard  the  lion  roaring  from  his  den; 
We  saw  the  large,  white  stars  rise  one  by  one, 
Or,  from  the  darken 'd  glen, 

'Saw  God  divide  the  night  with  flying  flame, 

And  thunder  on  the  everlasting  hills. 
I  heard  Him,  for  He  spake,  and  grief  became 

A  solemn  scorn  of  ills. 

'When  the  next  moon  was  roll'd  into  the  sky, 

Strength  came  to  me  that  equal'd  my  desire. 
How  beautiful  a  thing  it  was  to  die 
For  God  and  for  my  sire! 

'It  comforts  me  in  this  one  thought  to  dwell, 

That  I  subdued  me  to  my  father's  will; 
Because  the  kiss  he  gave  me,  ere  I  fell, 
Sweetens  the  spirit  still. 

'Moreover  it  is  written  that  my  race 

Hew'd  Ammon,  hip  and  thigh,  from  Aroer 
On  Arnon  unto  Minnith.'    Here  her  face 

Glow'd  as  I  looked  at  her. ' 
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"Where  is  Minnith?"  asked  Eugene.      "I   know  all  the  other  places." 
"It  is  quite  close  to  where  we  are;  down  in  the  valley  there  to  the  south- 
west,"  said  Mr.  Alison.      "But  Philip  hasn't  done  yet — let  him  finish." 

"  'She  lock'd  her  lips:  she  left  me  where  I  stood: 
'Glory  to  God,'  she  sang,  and  past  afar 
Thridding  the  somber  boskage  of  the  wood, 
Toward  the  morning-star. 

Losing  her  carol  I  stood  pensively, 

As  one  that  from  a  casement  leans  his  head, 
When  midnight  bells  cease  ringing  suddenly 

And  the  old  year  is  dead.'  " 

"I've  finished,  Eugene.     You  can  remember  that  all  these  events  took 
place  up  north  there  in  the  land  of  Gilead." 

VII. 
"Let  me  go  on  now  with  the  history  of  Gad,"  said  Mr.  Alison. 
"The  next  time  the  Gadites  come  into  the  history  of  Israel  is  when  the 

men  of  Jabesh-Gilead 
refused  to  join  the  rest 
of  Israel  in  punishing 
the  wickedness  of  the 
Benjaminites.  You  see 
it  on  the  map,  Eugene, 
north  of  thejabbok." 

"Yes,  sir,  I  have  it," 
said  Eugene. 

"For  this  defection 
they  were  all  slain  except 
four  hundred  young 
maidens,  who  were  given 
as  wives  to  the  men  of 
Benjamin,  who  were  in  a 
bad  way  at  the  time,  as 
we  shall  learn  later.  Many 
years  afterwards,  when 
the  Ammonite  king  Nahash  was  besieging  the  city  and  offered  the  defenders 
their  lives  on  condition  that  they  should  lose  their  right  eye,  Saul,  a  Ben- 
jaminite,  perhaps  descended  from  a  Gileadite  maiden,  came  to  the  rescue  and 
saved  the  citizens  from  mutilation.  When  fortune  turned  against  Saul,  and 
the  dead  bodies  of  himself  and  his  sons  were  exposed  by  the  Philistines  on 
the  walls  of  Bethshan,  across  Jordan  from  Gilead,  and  in  full  view  of  the 
eastern  slope,  a  band  of  valiant  men  from  the  city  performed  the  friendly  and 
pious  office  of  rescue.     They  gave  burial  to  the  bones  under  a  tree  near  the 
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TRIUMPHAL  ARCH  AT  GERASA. 
Frum"  Letters  of  Lord  Lindsay  on  the  Holy  Land."  Gerasa,  or  Jerash, 
in  Gilead,  possesses  many  noble  ruins,  the  most  beautiful  and  extensive 
east  of  Jordan.  Three  of  its  gateways  are  nearly  perfect,  and  230  of  its 
columns  remain  upright.  Dr.  Porter  supposes  it  to  be  the  Mahanaim  of 
David  and  Ishbosheth.  If  this  be  true,  here  it  was  that  David  wept  for 
Absalom.  Here,  according  to  Stopford  Brook,  David  wrote  the  twenty- 
third  Psalm. 
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city, and  these  were  afterwards  transferred  by  David  to  the  ancestral  sepulcher 
in  Zelah,  near  Gibeah,  where  rested  the  body  of  Kish.  We  can  almost  see 
the  place  from  here,  close  to  Neby  Samwil.  When  David  was  at  Ziklag  he 
was  joined  by  some  of  the  'broken  men'  of  Gad,  who  are  described,  in  I.  Chron. 
xii.:  8,  'as  men  of  war  fit  for  the  battle,  that  could  handle  shield  and  buck- 
ler, whose  faces  were  like  the  faces  of  lions,  and  were  as  swift  as  the  roes 
upon  the  mountains.'  In  his  old  age,  when  Absalom  raised  the  standard  of 
revolt  and  it  seemed  as  if  all  the  people  desired  the  son  rather  than  the  father 
to  rule  over  them,  it  was  to  Gad  that  King  David  fled,  taking  refuge  in  the 
Levitical  town  of  Mahanaim.  According  to  Dr.  J.  L.  Porter,  the  ruins  of 
Jerash  stand  upon  the  site  of  the  ancient  Mahanaim. 

"  'Gerasa  still  appears, 
Queen-like  and  sad,  on  ruin  gazing  down, 
No  foe  but  Time,  no  subject  and  no  crown, 
Her  only  guest  Oblivion's  shade,  who  keeps 

Watch  o'er  the  scene 

Behold  this  Arch  of  Triumph — reared  to  i*hom? 

No  line  declares — 'tis  lonely  as  a  tomb; 

Yet  here  the  monarch  passed  or  man  of  war. 

While  shouts  rang  round,  and  laurels  decked  his  car; 

We  walk  beneath — Gerasa  rises  near, 

Not  harsh  the  scene,  not  gloomy  or  severe, 

But  grandly  beautiful,  and  softly  mild — 

Another  Tadmor  mourns  upon  the  wild.' 

"Had  Ahitophel's  advice  prevailed,  the  old  man  would  have  been  followed 
and  overpowered  ere  he  reached  the  Jordan;  but  Hushai  recommended  delay 
and  the  gathering  of  a  great  army.  To  meet  this  force  David  sent  out  from 
Mahanaim  his  war-scarred  veterans,  seasoned  by  a  score  of  campaigns,  with 
Joab,  Abishai  and  Ittai  the  Gittite  as  commanders  of  the  three  divisions. 
Against  such  material  Absalom  and  the  curled  darlings  who  surrounded  him 
had  little  chance,  however  great  might  be  their  advantage  in  mere  numbers. 
Somewhere  in  the  Valley  of  the  Jabbok  the  two  forces  met,  with  the  result 
that  the  veterans  of  David  carried  everything  before  them.  A  forest  in  their 
rear  interfered  with  an  orderly  retreat,  as  Napoleon  at  Waterloo  hoped  that 
the  forest  of  Soignies  would  interfere  with  Wellington's  retreat,  turning  a 
defeat  into  a  rout.  In  this  wood  Absalom  was  caught  and  suspended  by  the 
neck,  while  the  mule  that  carried  him  made  off;  and  here  ruthless  Joab,  hear- 
ing of  his  plight,  drove  three  darts  through  his  heart.  Meanwhile  at  the 
gates  of  Mahanaim  David  was  awaiting  the  news  of  the  day's  issue,  and  when 
Cushi  broke  the  news  of  Absalom's  death  his  grief  was  great;  he  went  up  to 
the  chamber  over  the  city  gate  and  wept  sore. 
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"The  scene  always  recurs  to  me  as  it  is  depicted  by  N.  P.  Willis.  It 
was  one  of  the  poems  I  was  fondest  of  declaiming  when  at  school,  and  I  still- 
love  it: 

11  'Alas!  my  noble  boy!  that  thou  shouldst  die! 

Thou,  who  wert  made  so  beautifully  fair! 
That  death  should  settle  in  thy  glorious  eye, 

And  leave  his  stillness  in  this  clustering  hair! 
How  could  he  mark  thee  for  the  silent  tomb! 
My  proud  boy,  Absalom! 

Cold  is  thy  brow,  my  son!  and  I  am  chill, 

As  to  my  bosom  I  have  tried  to  press  thee; 
How  was  I  wont  to  feel  my  pulses  thrill 

Like  a  rich  harp  string,  yearning  to  caress  thee; 
And  hear  thy  sweet  'My  father1  irom  these  dumb 
And  cold  lips,  Absalom! 

But  death  is  on  thee.     I  shall  hear  the  gush 

Of  music,  and  the  voices  of  the  young; 
And  life  will  pass  me  in  the  mantling  blush; 

And  the  dark  tresses  to  the  soft  winds  flung: 
But  thou  no  more,  with  thy  sweet  voice,  shall  come 
To  meet  me,  Absolom! 

And  oh!  when  I  am  stricken,  and  my  heart 

Like  a  bruised  reed  is  waiting  to  be  broken, 
How  will  its  love  for  thee,  as  I  depart, 

Yearn  for  thine  ear  to  drink  its  last  deep  token; 
It  were  so  sweet,  amid  death's  gathering  gloom, 
To  see  thee,  Absalom! 

And  now  farewell!  'Tis  hard  to  give  thee  up, 

With  death  so  like  a  gentle  slumber  on  thee: 
And  thy  dark  sin!  oh!  I  could  drink  the  cup, 

If  from  this  woe  its  bitterness  had  won  thee; 
May  God  have  called  thee,  like  a  wanderer,  home, 
My  lost  boy,  Absalom!' 

uNow,  look  up  Ramoth-Gilead  on  the  map,  if  you  please. " 
4  *  Here  it  is!"  exclaimed  Eugene;  "a  bit  further  up  the  Jabbok  Valley 
than  Penuel." 

"When  the  secession  of  the  tribes  took  place,"  continued  Mr.  Alison, 
"Gad  went  with  the  northern  league  of  ten,  and  Ramoth  became  an  impor- 
tant stronghold  of  the  northern  kingdom.  It  is  at  Ramoth-Gilead  that  we 
are  first  introduced  to  that  redoubtable  warrior  and  headstrong  charioteer, 
Jehu,  who  afterwards  became  King  of  Israel.  This  circumstance,  with  the 
additional  fact  that  at  Ramoth-Gilead  a  son  of  the  prophets  sent  by  Elisha 
proclaimed  Jehu  king,  has  led  some  to  suppose  that  he  belonged  to  the  tribe 
of  Gad.  In  front  of  its  walls  took  place  one  of  the  most  dramatic  events  in 
Jewish  history.  A  common  danger,  the  invasion  of  the  land  by  the  King  of 
Syria,  led  to  an  alliance  between  King  Ahab  and  King  Jehoshaphat.     The 
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allied  armies  of  Israel  and  Judah  crossed  the  Jordan,  in  order  to  lay  siege  to 
Ramoth-Gilead,  which  the  Syrians  had  captured.  Before  he  started  from 
Samaria  on  the  expedition,  Ahab  desired  to  learn  from  the  prophet  Micaiah 
whether  the  issue  would  be  successful,  and  he  gathered  pretty  plainly  from 
Micaiah 's  language  that  he  was  not  destined  to  return  alive.  But  Satan  was 
enabled,  as  he  boasted  afterwards, 

11  'To  draw  the  proud  King  Ahab  into  fraud, 
That  he  might  fall  in  Ramoth.' 

4  ( Probably  the  Syrians  heard  of  the  fatal  prediction  and  desired  to  make 
it  true,  for  when  the  two  armies  met  in  battle  in  front  of  Ramoth-Gilead,  orders 
were  given  by  the  King  of  Syria  to  strike  only  at  the  King  of  Israel.  On 
the  other  hand,  Ahab,  anxious  to  foil  the  prediction,  arranged  with  Jehosha- 
phat  that  the  latter  should  wear  his  robes  and  so  enter  the  battle.  When  the 
Syrians  were  about  to  overpower  Jehoshaphat  they  discovered  from  the 
frightened  monarch  that  he  was  not  the  man  they  sought  after,  and  so  let 
him  alone.  Meanwhile  an  arrow  drawn  at  a  venture  had  entered  into  the 
armor  of  Ahab;  and  by  evening  his  life  had  ebbed  out.  So  much  for  an 
attempt  to  resist  fate. 

"  'There  is  no  armor  against  fate: 
Death  lays  his  icy  hand  on  kings.' 

"Macbeth  had  the  same  experience  outside  of  Dunsinane  Castle,  when 
Birnam  Wood  marched  against  him  and  he  was  slain  by  Macduff.  When  the 
report  went  through  the  army  of  Israel  that  their  king  was  dead,  then  it  hap- 
pened as  Micaiah  had  foreseen:  all  Israel  was  scattered  upon  the  hills  as  sheep 
that  have  no  shepherd.  The  army  broke  up,  every  man  returning  to  his  city, 
and  every  man  to  his  own  country. 

"Ahab's  son  Jehoram,  who  succeeded  him,  wrested  Ramoth-Gilead  from 
Hazael,  King  of  Syria,  and  was  badly  wounded  during  the  siege.  Returning 
to  Jezreel  to  recover  from  these  wounds,  he  shortly  afterwards  was  slain  by 
the  hand  of  Jehu.  We  have  already  seen  that  Gad,  with  his  neighbors  north 
and  south,  went  first  of  all  the  Israelites  into  captivity.  But  it  was  after  a 
career  that  had  been  by  no  means  without  glory  and  dignity. " 

VIII. 
The  Half  Tribe  of  Manasseh  Beyond  Jordan. 

"For  some  reason  or  other,' '  remarked  Mr.  Alison,  "but  not,  so  far  as  we 
know,  because  of  any  misconduct,  Manasseh,  although  the  elder  brother,  had 
to  take  a  place  behind  Ephraim.  Their  grandfather  Jacob  so  willed  it,  and 
notwithstanding  Joseph's  displeasure  and  attempted  interference,  he  persisted 
in  blessing  Ephraim  with  his  right  hand  and  Manasseh  with  his  left.  Not 
that  the  left  hand  had  a  sinister  import  with  the  Jews;  but  yet  it  meant  less 
power  and  less  privilege. 
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"Gad  differed  from.  Reuben  in  the  number  of  its  fortified  towns,  and  this 
possession  of  strongholds  was  still  more  marked  in  the  case  of  East  Manasseh. 
The  district  that  was  assigned  to  it  even  at  that  time  included  sixty  cities, 
with  high  walls,  gates  and  bars,  in  addition  to  unwalled  towns;  and  you  know 
what  splendid  cities  are  still  to  be  found  there.  It  was  the  country  of  the 
giant  Og,  King  of  Bashan,  whose  bed  remained  for  long  at  Rabbath-Ammon, 
on  the  southwest  frontier  of  Gad,  as  a  witness  to  his  enormous  stature. 

"The  tribe  of  Manasseh  entered  Canaan  fifty-two. thousand  seven  hundred 
strong,  an  excess  of  more  than  ten  thousand  warriors  over  either  Reuben  or 
Gad.  The  country  it  occupied  beyond  Jordan  was  bordered  on  the  west  by 
Naphtali  and  the  Sea  of  Chinnereth,  on  the  south  by  Gad,  on  the  east  by 
the  Ammonites  and  Ishmaelites,  and  on  the  north  by  Syria.  The  eastern 
frontier  was  altogether  a  shifting  one;  and  in  the  prosperous  days  of  David 
and  Solomon  may  have  approached  the  Euphrates.  Part  of  the  fruitful 
region  of  Gilead  lay  within  its  boundaries,  and  it  is  often  impossible  to  say 
whether  a  Gileadite  was  a  man  of  Gad  or  of  Manasseh.  I  have  given  both 
Gideon  and  Jephthah  to  Gad;  but  Manasseh,  I  think,  may  fairly  claim  the 
heroic  Gideon. 

"A  fruitful  territory,  a  land  to  be  desired,  was  this  northeastern  corner  of 
the  Land  of  Promise.  Plain,  river,  lake  and  mountain  were  to  be  found  in 
its  limits.  Its  glory  was  the  snow-capped  Mt.  Hermon,  rising  to  a  height  of 
ten  thousand  feet  above  the  sea.  On  its  dewy  slopes  pastured  the  rams  and 
the  kine  for  which  Bashan  and  the  surrounding  districts  became  famous. 

"Several  famous  men  were  born  of  this  half  tribe.  There  was  Jair  the 
elder,  a  contemporary  of  Moses,  who,  after  the  defeat  of  Og  on  the  field  of 
Edrei,  set  himself  to  reduce  the  small  towns  of  Bashan,  and  called  sixty  of 
them  after  his  own  name.  There  was  also  Jair  the  younger,  a  judge  in  Israel 
immediately  before  Jephthah,  who  had  thirty  sons  riding  on  thirty  ass-colts — 
a  sign  of  the  respectability  of  his  house.  But  the  chief  glory  of  the  tribe  was 
the  great  Tishbite,  Elijah,  who  made  his  influence  felt  from  one  end  of  the 
land  to  the  other.  His  footsteps  are  more  imprinted  on  Carmel  than  else- 
where, but  his  birthplace  was  beyond  Jordan.  The  brook  Cherith,  where  the 
ravens  fed  him,  is  probably  to  be  found  close  to  the  spot  where  he  was  trans- 
lated— that  is,  in  the  northwest  corner  of  Reuben,  opposite  Jericho,  quite  close 
to  the  mountain  where  we  stand. 

"The  exposed  position  of  East  Manasseh,  right  on  the  Syrian  frontier, 
fully  accounts  for  the  easy  conquest  of  the  tribe  by  powerful  invaders.  It 
fell  in  959  B.  C,  along  with  Reuben  and  Gad." 
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CHAPTER  XX. 

Deserted  Cities  Ready  for  Habitation. 

U\A/^  ARE  told  in  Deuteronomy,"  said  Mr.  Alison,  "that  a  strong  divis- 

V  V      ion  of  the  Israelite  army  marched  northward  and  fought  with  Og, 

King  of  Bashan,  at  a  place  called  Edrei.    Do  you  see  it  on  the  map,  Philip ?M 

4 ( Here  is  a  place  called  Edrei,  about  thirty  miles  east  of  the  southern  end 
of  the  Lake  of  Galilee." 

"That  is  the  place,"  replied  Mr.  Alison.  "It  is  on  the  banks  of  the 
stream  which  the  Greeks  called  the  Hieromax,  and  which  the  Hebrews  called 
the  Yarmuk.  We  have  no  particulars  of  the  battle  fought  and  won  by  the 
Israelites,  but  it  is  remarkable  that  the  Saracens  who,  two  thousand  years 
later,  marched  northward  from  Arabia,  fought  a  decisive  battle  in  this  very 
neighborhood,  and  the  result  was  the  same  as  with  the  Israelites;  they  fol- 
lowed up  the  victory  by  capturing  all  the  rich  and  well-built  towns  that  were 
the  glory  of  the  district.  You  will  remember  that  East  Manasseh  fell  heir 
to  a  great  many  fenced  cities  which  had  belonged  to  King  Og." 

"Won't  you  tell  us  about  the  battle  which  the  Saracens  fought,"  pleaded 
Eugene. 

"Very  good,"  said  Mr.  Alison,  who  knew  Eugene's  fondness  for  battles. 

Battle  of  the  Yarmuk. 

"In  the  year  632  A.  D.,  Mohammed,  the  great  poet  and  statesman,  the 
founder  at  once  of  a  religion  and  an  empire,  died  at  Mecca.  The  religion  he 
had  founded  was  not  yet  securely  established;  and  north  of  a  line  drawn  from 
the  Persian  Gulf  to  the  Red  Sea  its  power  had  not  spread.  But  before  a  year 
had  passed  by  it  was  evident  that  a  new  and  mighty  force  was  at  work  in  these 
regions.  His  successor,  Abu  Bekr,  was  a  spare  man  with  a  stoop,  whose  chief 
qualification  for  the  office  lay  in  the  fact  that  he  had  been  the  inseparable 
companion  of  the  dead  prophet.  Tall  and  thin,  with  a  narrow  but  handsome 
face,  he  had  a  mild  disposition,  and  yet  the  completest  faith  in  the  cause  of 
Islam,  which  made  him  its  unbending  supporter  and  mainstay.  His  appear- 
ance must  have  been  strange,  for  his  hair  and  beard,  according  to  a  custom 
of  the  time  and  place,  were  dyed  crimson. 

"The  Arabs  had  two  enemies  to  contend  with  in  the  north:  the  Eastern- 
Roman  or  Greek- Roman  Empire,  and  the  Parthian  or  Persian  Empire.  Up 
to  this  time  the  Arabs  of  the  desert  had  been  partly  subject  to  one  of  these 
powers,  and  partly  to  another,  according  as  they  lived  near  Syria  or  the  Per- 
sian Gulf.  Abu  Bekr  resolved  to  attack  the  Persians  first;  and  in  the  spring 
10  241 
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of  633  A.  D.  he  sent  a  skillful  general,  Kalid,  to  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates. 
Accustomed  to  despise  the  Arabs  of  the  desert  as  mere  wandering  hordes, 
the  Persians  went  out  confidently  to  meet  them,  looking  for  an  easy  victory. 
When  the  struggle  began  to  wax  desperate  the  Persians  bound  themselves  by 
chains,  so  that  the  Arabs  should  find  it  impossible  to  break  their  lines.  This 
device  was  of  no  avail,  and  they  were  cut  down  where  they  stood.  The 
battle  was  afterwards  known  as  the  Battle  of  the  Chains. 

"In  the  month  of  May  another  desperate  battle  followed,  known  by  the 
significant  name  of  the  Battle  of  the  River  of  Blood;  and  finally  in  January  of 
634  A.  D.  a  decisive  battle  was  fought  at  Firdah,  on  the  confines  of  the  three 
territories  of  Syria,  Mesopotamia  and  Persia,  which  was,  as  usual,  fright- 
fully sanguinary,  and  ended  in  victory  for  the  Arabs. 

"An  Arab  army  had  meanwhile  marched  against  Syria,  but  its  career 
was  less  successful.  The  Emperor  Heraclius,  who  lived  in  Constantinople, 
was  now  thoroughly  aroused  by  the  danger  which  menaced  his  empire.  He 
had  been  a  successful  general  against  the  Persians,  the  hereditary  foes  of 
Rome  and  Constantinople,  and  he  derisively  asked  his  subjects  if  they  were 
going  to  be  beaten  by  a  horde  of  contemptible  Arabs.  The  objective  point 
of  the  Saracens  was,  of  course,  the  great  city  of  Damascus,  and  they  advanced 
along  the  highway  that  leads  to  the  plateau,  about  midway  between  Bozrah 
and  the  Sea  of  Galilee. 

"(Please  look  up  Bosrah  on  the  map;  it  is  a  wonderful  old  place. 
Don't  confuse  it,  however,  with  the  Edomite  Bosrah  on  the  way  to  Petra. ) 

"The  great  gully  of  the  Yarmuk  River  here  interposed;  and  on  the 
opposite  bank  were  massed  the  ninety  thousand  soldiers  of  the  Eastern-Roman 
Empire.  It  was  now  the  month  of  November  of  the  year  634.  Kalid,  the 
Saracen  general,  who  had  been  so  successful  against  the  Persians,  had  taken 
the  place  of  the  less  efficient  Obeidah,  who  had  hitherto  commanded;  the 
name  of  the  Roman  general  in  command  was  Mahan.  After  a  series  of 
skirmishes  a  general  engagement  followed.  The  Saracens  fought  under  the 
Yellow  flag  which  had  carried  Kalid  and  his  men  to  victory  in  Persia,  and 
which  had  previously  accompanied  the  great  prophet  himself.  The  place 
where  they  fought  lay  in  an  amphitheater,  below  the  level  of  the  surrounding 
plain,  and  just  above  the  spot  where  the  river  plunges  down  by  a  series  of 
cascades  into  the  deep  and  gloomy  gorge  which  leads  to  the  Jordan  Valley. 
At  first  the  Christians  were  successful,  and  their  left  wing  drove  back  the 
Saracen  cavalry  on  the  right,  cutting  it  from  the  rest  of  the  army.  But,  as 
these  turned  to  fly,  the  women  in  the  rear  overwhelmed  them  with  reproaches, 
and  they  preferred  to  turn  round  again  rather  than  face  this  new  foe.  One 
of  their  generals,  who  had  encouraged  them  in  the  morning  with  the  assur- 
ance that  Paradise  or  victory  was  before  them,  and  only  the  Devil  and  hell- 
fire  behind  them,  was  finally  forced  to  retreat,  when  a  burly  Amazon  took 
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the  opportunity  to  strike  him  over  the  head  with  a  tent-pole.  Such  was  the 
determined  spirit  reigi\ing  everywhere  in  the  Saracen  army.  Thrice,  at 
least,  did  the  women  prevent  a  hasty  retreat,  and  so  saved  the  day. 

"The  Christian  archers  were  specially  troublesome  to  the  sons  of  the 
desert,  killing  many  and  blinding  over  seven  hundred.  This  blinding  was 
so  much  a  feature  of  the  day's  engagement  that  it  was  afterwards  known  as 
'The  Day  of  Blinding;'  and,  later  on,  it  was  accounted  a  special  glory 
among  the  Saracens  to  have  suffered  the  loss  of  eye-sight  on  this  occasion. 

"It  is  said  that  the  barbarous  treatment  which  a  Christian  gentleman 
of  means  living  near  Yarmuk  suffered  at  the  hands  of  certain  officers  of  the 
Roman  army  led  eventually  to  its  defeat.  Having  entertained  these  officers 
hospitably,  he  was  recompensed  by  a  gross  and  bloody  outrage  upon  his  wife 
and  family.  He  complained  to  the  general  Mahan,  but  got  no  redress;  and  in 
revenge  revealed  to  the  Saracens  a  ford  across  the  Yarmuk,  which  gave  them 
an  advantage  of  which  they  were  not  slow  to  make  use.  Finally  the  Saracens 
were  able  to  bear  down  in  force  upon  the  Christians  and  to  drive  them  into 
the  gorge,  where  there  was  no  means  of  exit  or  retreat.  A  frightful  catastro- 
phe followed,  as  thousands  of  the  soldiers  of  the  Cross  were  hurled  over  the 
edge  and  fell  headlong  into  the  gulf  below.  It  was  the  hardest-fought  battle 
of  the  century  and  the  most  momentous.  It  led  at  once,  of  course,  to  the  fall 
of  Damascus  and  of  Jerusalem.  The  Ghanasside  monarchs  who  ruled  in 
Damascus  had  to  retire  to  Constantinople  and  become  kings  in  exile;  and 
the  prosperity  which  had  been  associated  with  their  names  was  gone  forever. " 

"I  had  no  idea  that  the  Saracen  women  accompanied  their  husbands  and 
sons  to  battle,"  said  Philip.     "That  accounts  for  their  fighting  so  well." 

"Did  the  Israelite  women  go  with  their  husbands  to  fight  against  Og," 
inquired  Eugene. 

"I  think  not,"  said  Mr.  Alison.     "They  would  stay  at  Shittim — 

"  'The  women  who  remain  at  home 
Will  distribute  the  prey.'  " 

I. 

"But  look  on  your  maps,  just  tenor  fifteen  miles  northwest  of  Edrei, 
where  the  caravan  route  crosses  the  Yarmuk.  You  will  find  a  place  called 
Tesil  there — and  it  is  in  the  land  of  Uz.  The  old  patriarch  Job  is  said  to 
have  lived  close  to  Tesil.  They  point  out  even  the  duhghill  upon  which  he 
sat  and  scraped  his  sores  with  a  potsherd.  It  is  the  favorite  pilgrims'  resort 
east  of  Jordan,  and  especially  visited  by  negro  Mohammedans." 

"Is  Job  a  Mohammedan  saint?1'  asked  Eugene. 

"Most  certainly.  There  is  a  passage  in  the  Koran  about  him:  'It 
was  told  Job,  "Strike  the  earth  with  thy  foot;11  which  when  he  had  done  a 
fountain  sprang  up,  and  it  was  said  unto  him,  This  is  for  thee  to  wash  in 
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and  to  drink.  And  we  said  unto  him,  Take  a  handful  of  rods  and  strike  thy 
wife  therewith,  and  break  not  thine  oath.  Verily,  we  found  him  a  patient 
person/ 

"His  fountain  is  still  shown,  called  the  'Lavatory  of  Our  Lord  Job.' 
His  tomb  is  situated  near  the  fountain;  a  small  building  with  a  white  dome, 
which  he  shares  with  a  Moslem  saint  named  Sa'ad,  who  gives  his  name  to 
the  village.  The  Sheik  of  the  village  is  a  negro  and  has  his  house  close  by. 
The  village  is  a  place  of  refuge  for  negro  slaves  who  have  become  free  by  the 
kindness  of  their  masters  or  have  escaped  from  bondage.  The  pilgrims  wash 
themselves  at  the  fountain  and  pray  at  his  tomb." 

"Have  you  been  there,  Mr.  Alison?"  inquired  Philip. 

uNo,  I  have  not,  my  boy;  but  Mr.  Oliphant  visited  the  place  and  told 
me  all  about  it.  He  passed  a  night  upon  the  traditional  dunghill.  The 
negroes  of  the  locality  live  in  dreadful  hovels,  and  present  a  ragged  and  mis- 
erable appearance,  but  they  are  happy  in  living  close  to  a  place  held  in  such 
extreme  veneration  as  Job's  fountain,  tomb  and  monastery.  The  monastery, 
however,  is  no  longer  inhabited  by  monks.  The  Turkish  government  bought 
it  some  years  ago  and  turned  it  into  a  government  building  and  barrack.  And 
over  it  now  floats  the  red  Turkish  flag  with  the  crescent  and  star." 

" How  old  is  the  monastery?"  inquired  Philip. 

4 'Probably  seventeen  hundred  years,  which  would  make  it  the  oldest 
Christian  monastery  on  record.  The  tradition  is  that  King  Amr  built  it  in 
the  year  180  A.  D.,  when  Marcus  Aurelius  was  Emperor  of  Rome.  The  air 
of  the  place  is  very  salubrious;  but  the  whole  district  suffers,  as  in  Job's 
time,  from  the  incursions  of  wild  freebooters  from  the  desert,  and  the  people 
huddle  together  in  walled  villages  to  insure  their  safety.  I  am  happy  to  say 
that  the  Turkish  government  is  gradually  establishing  military  stations  and 
suppressing  these  incursions.  It  is  a  most  fertile  and  delightful  country,  and 
Mr.  Oliphant  was  very  anxious  to  plant  a  colony  there;  but  the  times  were 
not  yet  ripe  for  such  a  scheme.  You  remember  who  were  Job's  three  friends, 
Eugene?" 

"Eliphaz  the  Temanite,  Bildad  the  Shuhite,  and  Zophar  the  Naa- 
mathite." 

4 'These  were  the  three.  Mr.  Oliphant  thought  he  had  found  Bildad's 
home  at  Zuweit,  about  twelve  miles  to  the  south  of  the  fountain;  and  Eli- 
phaz's  home  at  Tema,  twenty  miles  to  the  east.  The  people  of  Tema  are 
still  called  Temani.  The  peasants  of  the  country  are  said  to  call  it  at  this 
day  the  'land  of  Job.'  " 

"Bildad's  home,"  remarked  Philip,  "must  have  been  in  the  land  of 
Tob,  where  Jephtha  lived." 

"I  didn't  know  that  Jephtha  and  Job  belonged  to  the  same  district." 
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44 Yes,  you  can  connect  Tob  and  Job  henceforth,' '  was  Mr.  Alison's 
reply.     "You  remember  Hamlet's  reference  to  Jephtha?" 

"He  calls  Polonius  'Old  Jephtha,'"  replied  Philip;  "and  Polonius 
replies:  4If  you  call  me  Jephtha,  my  lord;  I  have  a  daughter  that  I  love 
passing  well.' " 

"Both  Hamlet  and  Polonius,"  said  Mr.  Alison,  "were  quoting  from  an 
old  ballad  about  Jephtha  which  minstrels  used  to  sing  about  the  streets." 

The  Ballad  of  Jkphtha. 


"  'Have  you  not  heard  these  many  years  ago, 
Jephtha  was  judge  of  Israel? 
He  had  one  only  daughter  and  no  mo', 
The  which  he  loved  passing  well. 
And  as  by  lot 
God  wot, 

It  so  came  to  pass, 
As  God's  will  was, 
That  great  wars  there  should  be, 

And  none  should  be  chosen  chief  but  he. 

And  when  he  was  appointed  judge, 

And  chieftain  of  the  company, 
A  solemn  vow  to  God  he  made, 
If  he  returned  with  victory, 
At  his  return 
To  burn 
The  first  live  thing, 
That  should  meet  with  him  then, 

Of  his  house  when  he  should  return  again. 

It  came  to  pass,  the  wars  were  o'er 

And  he  returned  with  victory, 
His  dear  and  only  daughter  first  of  all 
Came  to  meet  her  father  foremostly: 
And  all  the  way 
She  did  play 
On  tabret  and  pipe 
Full  many  a  stripe 
With  note  so  high 

For  joy  that  her  father  is  come  so  nigh. 


And  when  he  saw  his  daughter  dear 

Coming  on  most  foremostly, 
He  wrung  his  hands,  and  tore  his  hair, 
And  cried  out  most  piteously: 
'Oh,  it's  thou,'  said  he, 
'That  have  brought  me  low 
And  troubled  me  so, 
That  I  know  not  what  to  do. 

'For  I  have  made  a  vow,'  he  said, 
'The  which  must  be  replenished;' 
•What  thou  hast  spoke 
Do  not  revoke, 
What  thou  hast  said; 
Be  not  afraid, 
Altho'  it  be  I, 

Keep  promises  to  God  on  high. 

'But,  dear  father,  grant  me  one  request, 
That  I  may  go  to  the  wilderness, 
Three  months  there  with  my  friends  to  stay, 
There  to  bewail  my  virginity, 
And  let  there  be,* 
Said  she, 

'Two  or  three 
Young  maids  with  me.' 
So  he  sent  her  away, 

For  to  mourn,  for  to  mourn,  till  her  dying 
day."' 


II. 

4 'Now,  look  on  your  map  again  at  Edrei.  That  is  a  place  where  you  have 
history  lying  in  strata,  as  in  so  many  places  in  the  Holy  Land.  The  material 
of  the  different  strata  has  been  wonderfully  preserved,  owing  to  several  causes. 
Where  wood  is  largely  used  in  building,  a  destructive  fire  will  burn  down  a 
town  and  leave  little  or  no  rubbish;  but  wood  is  very  scarce  in  the  East,  and 
especially  in  this  district.     The  men  of  the  East  also  allow  rubbish  of  all 
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kinds  to  accumulate  in  the  streets,  until  the  level  of  the  lower  floors  of  houses 
is  several  feet  below  the  level  of  the  street. 

"Isn't  that  very  unhealthy?"  said  Philip. 

"Yes;  Eastern  cities  are  notoriously  unhealthy,  and  have  to  receive  a 
constant  supply  of  new  inhabitants  from  the  country,  for  the  death-rate 
exceeds  the  birth-rate.  Race  types  in  Eastern  cities  must  always  be  traced 
to  the  surrounding  country,  the  city  stock  dying  out  in  a  few  generations. 
But  to  return  to  the  houses.  When  houses  fall  into  disrepair  or  are  aban- 
doned for  any  other  reason,  the  rubbish  finds  its  way  in,  and  the  level  of  the 
street  becomes  the  new  level.  Where  successive  immigrations  occur,  the 
new  race  builds  right  upon  the  ruins  of  the  older  people.  And  so  the  site  of 
the  city  gradually  rises,  until  sometimes  the  original  level  is  found  sixty  feet 
down.     In  some  places  the  rate  is  three  feet  per  century." 

"How  high  was  the  Lachish  Mound,  where  Mr.  Petrie  was  digging?" 
asked  Philip. 

"Just  sixty  feet,"  was  the  reply.  "Lachish  is  a  very  interesting  place 
for  archaeologists,  but  Edrei  is  more  striking  to  ordinary  people.  At  the  top 
are  the  modern  Arab  buildings  of  stone,  with  their  dome-like  roofs.  Below 
this  there  are  the  ruins  of  a  noble  Graeco- Roman  city,  such  as  I  am  going  to 
describe  to  you  shortly.  Below  that  are  the  remains  of  a  stone  city,  with  the 
masonry  showing  the  same  peculiarities  of  workmanship  as  are  found  in 
Herod's  temple  at  Jerusalem.  Still  lower  down  there  is  a  Troglodyte  city, 
forming,  as  it  were,  cellars  to  the  city  above.  Mr.  Oliphant  told  me  that  it 
was  the  most  wonderful  underground  city  in  the  world,  with  streets  of  de- 
serted houses  and  a  subterranean  market-place,  left  just  as  the  people  lived 
there  in  the  early  centuries  of  our  era.  Probably  Og  and  his  people  inhab- 
ited the  caves  at  the  time  the  Israelites  arrived  in  Palestine.  It  was  at  Edrei 
that  the  Israelites  defeated  him.     His  capital  was  at  Ashteroth." 

"That  is  the  name  of  the  Phoenician  goddess  of  the  moon,"  said  Philip. 
" Milton  describes  her  in  Paradise  Lost: 

'With  these,  in  troop, 
Came  Asteroth,  whom  the  Phoenicians  call'd 
Astarte,  Queen  of  heaven,  with  crescent  horns.' 

"The  present  name  of  this  city,"  said  Mr.  Alison,  "is  Ashteroth- 
Kernaim,  or  'Astarte  with  the  two  horns,'  and  the  district  must  have  been  a 
center  of  Baal  worship,  which  was  always  associated  with  that  of  Ashteroth. 
Og's  royal  city  stands  high  upon  a  rocky  promontory  above  the  precipitous 
Valley  of  the  Yarmuk,  and  was  formerly  surrounded  by  three  sets  of  walls. 
It  was  here  that  Saladin,  in  the  year  1187  A.  D.,  collected  the  great  army 
with  which  he  defeated  the  Crusaders  at  Hattin,  near  Lake  Galilee." 

"Was  it  here  Og  had  his  big  bedstead?"  asked  Eugene,  who  had  been 
turning  up  the  passage  in  Deuteronomy  where  the  conquest  of  Bashan  is 
described. 
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"It  must  have  been  here  in  the  capital.  In  the  capitals  of  Europe  they 
are  still  fond  of  showing  bedsteads.  Queen  Mary's  is  shown  at  Holyrood, 
and  Louis  XIV.'s  at  Paris.  The  Ammonites  carried  off  Og's  bedstead  and 
took  it  to  the  banks  of  the  Jabbok,  to  Rabbath-Ammon,  where  they  kept  it 
as  a  kind  of  trophy. 

"Near  the  top  of  the  hill  Mr.  Oliphant  found  a  strange  old  building 
supported  on  nine  arches  and  surmounted  by  a  belfry,  showing  that,  at  one 
time,  it  had  been  used  as  a  Christian  place  of  worship.  Previous  to  that  it 
was,  probably,  a  Roman  temple;  and  if  one  might  judge  from  its  architecture, 
it  might  even  have  been  built  by  the  Phoenicians. 

"Before  a  stone  in  the  center  of  the  interior  a  negro  was  reverently 
bowed.  It  was  a 
curious  monolith 
of  black  basalt, 
with  the  top  broken 
off.  Its  base  was 
surrounded  by  de- 
bris; but  as  far  as 
they  could  judge  it 
was  originally  from 
ten  to  eleven  feet 
high.  On  it  were 
inscribed  some 
hieroglyphs. " 

"It  must  have 
been  a  menhir," 
said  Philip. 

"So  Mr.  Oli- 
phant thought.  He  was  told  by  friends  who  were  well  up  in  these  mat- 
ters that  the  hieroglyphs  belonged  to  the  time  of  Rameses  II.,  King 
of  Egypt,  who,  as  we  know,  invaded  Canaan  in  the  fourteenth  century 
before  Christ.  A  curious  fable  attaches  to  the  stone.  It  is  called  Job's 
Stone,  and  the  patriarch  is  said  to  have  rubbed  himself  against  it  when  suf- 
fering from  the  skin  diseases  which  Satan  was  allowed  to  inflict  upon  him. 

"Mr.  Oliphant  said  it  reminded  him  of  the  post  in  Dumbartonshire  erected 
by  the  Dukes  of  Argyll,  which  marked  the  boundary  line  between  the  High- 
lands and  the  Lowlands,  and  was  much  used  by  cattle  to  rub  against.  The 
Glasgow  citizens,  however,  asserted  that  the  Highlanders  themselves,  who 
were  not  noted  for  great  cleanliness,  had  worn  it  smooth.  They  called  it  in 
derision,  'God  bless  the  Duke  of  Argyll,'  which  they  declared  was  the  exclama- 
tion of  the  itchy  Highlanders  who  made  use  of  it. 

"The  traditional  house  or  palace  of  Job  lies  at  least  forty  miles  to  the 

east,  at  Kunawat,  a  city  of  noble-ruins.     The  real  translation  of  Deir  Eyub, 
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THK  PALACE.  KUNAWAT. 
Perhaps  the  most  beautiful  ruined  city  east  of  the  Jordan.    Mentioned  in  Num- 
bers xxxii. :  42.  Numberless  fine  statues  lie  scattered  about  the  deserted  city.   The 
traditional  Palace  of  Job  is  located  here. 
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however,  is  ' Convent  of  Job;'  and  the  building  is  in  late  Greek  style,  with 
Corinthian  columns,  having  brackets  for  statues.  At  one  time  it  must  have 
been  used  for  Christian  worship.  The  ruins  are  smothered  in  a  tangle  of 
brambles  and  underwood.  The  city  of  Kunawat  is  situated  in  the  hill  coun- 
try of  the  Druses.     You  have  it  on  the  map  there,  Eugene?' ' 

"Yes,  sir,  I  have  it;  about  eighteen  miles  north  of  Bosrah."' 

III. 
"But  don't  the  Arabs  constantly  use  up  the  stones  of  the  old  buildings?" 

inquired  Philip. 
"To  a  certain 
extent/'  was  Mr. 
Alison's  reply. 
"But  the  popula- 
tion has  shrunk  to 
a  fraction  of  what 
it  once  was,  and 
the  peasantry  have 
one,  peculiarity  — 
they  dislike  to  de- 
stroy inscriptions, 
to  which  they  at- 
tach a  mysterious 
value.  1 1  would 
be  more  correct, 
perhaps,  to  say  that 
they  like   to  keep 

them  as  being  lucky;  for  when  foreigners  show  any  particular  interest  in  a  stone 
and  wish  to  obtain  it,  they  will  destroy  it  rather  than  have  it  pass  out  of  their 
hands.  This  is  what,  unfortunately,  happened  to  the  Moabite  stone  at  Dibou. 
Captain  Conder,  in  his  book  on  Palestine,  gives  a  translation  of  one  of  the 
longer  Greek  inscriptions.  It  is  the  composition  of  a  wrestler  named  Theo- 
dorus,  a  Christian: 

"  'Wonder  and  awe  together  the  passer-by  had  encountered. 
Clouds  of  error  are  gone,  and  now  in  place  of  the  darkness 
Which  was  aforetime  here,  the  grace  of  God  is  around  me. 
And  when  the  sound  of  the  groans  of  the  four-footed  victims  is  silenced 
Formerly  falling  here,  and  dire  was  the  stench  that  arose, 
So  that  the  wayfaring  man  must  stop  his  nostrils  in  passing, 
Yea,  and  strive  to  escape  the  evil  smell  on  the  breezes — 
Now  on  the  sweet-smelling  plain  the  wandering  travelers  journ?y, 
Lifting  up  as  they  go  the  palm  of  the  right  to  their  faces, 
Making  the  honored  sign  of  the  cross  as  a  deed  that  is  holy. 
And  if  you  further  would  ask  this  also  that  you  may  know  it, 
iEneas  to  me  has  given  this  excellent  glory, 
^neas  the  all-wise  priest,  well  instructed  in  worship.'  " 
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BOSRAH. 

This  is  a  city  of  massive  ruins,  aud  was  the  strongest  fortress  east  of  Jordan  iu 
Roman  times.  It  is  now  infested  with  Bedawin  robbers.  "Judjrment  is  come  upon 
Bosrah."  Jeremiah  xlviii. :  24.   Mahomet  here  learned  what  he  knew  of  Christianity. 
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"That  sounds  quite  like  Virgil's  sEneid"  said  Philip.  "It  must  have 
been  written  just  at  the  time  the  place  was  becoming  Christian." 

"The  inscription  was  found  at  Jerash,  or  Gerasa,  in  the  Jabbok  Valley, 
not  over  forty  miles  from  where  we  now  are.  Jerash  is  probably  the  most 
interesting  of  all  these  abandoned  cities." 

"Is  it  underground,  like  Edrei?"  inquired  Philip. 

"No,"  was  the  reply.  "You  can  ride  into  these  deserted  cities  as  you 
would  into  Baltimore  or  St.  Louis,  and  take  up  your  quarters  in  a  roofed 
house,  but  you  must  first  chase  out  any  foxes  or  other  wild  animals  that  are 
living  there.  Everything  in  the  interior  is  of  stone — the  lattices,  the  window- 
bars,  the  rafters,  the  ceilings,  and  usually  the  doors.  The  stone  is  somber 
basalt;  and  no  mortar  was  used,  the  blocks  being  finely  cut  so  as  scarcely  to 
admit  a  penknife  between.  No  flower,  bush  or  tree  relieves  the  awful  still- 
ness of  these  cities  of  the  past: 

11  'Through  lonely  Araba's  long  vale  of  sand, 
From  Moab's  lifeless  wastes  and  arid  steeps 
To  dark  Mt.  Hor,  where  Sainted  Aaron  sleeps, 
Each  city  is  a  grave,  and,  long  overthrown 
By  withering  ruin,  holds  the  dead  alone. 
Here  myriads  flourished,  streams  and  fountains  played, 
And  Job's  fast  flocks  on  thymy  pastures  played; 
Here  Israel  trembled  at  those  men  of  might, 
And  power  and  wisdom  crowned  the  Edomite; 
Now  roves  the  Arab,  Rapine's  fiercest  child 
And  with  the  hyena  halves  the  savage  wild.'  " 

"Are  these  the  giant  cities?"  asked  Philip. 

"The  name  is  a  misleading  one,  as  they  were  not  built  or  occupied  by 
giants.  Noble  cities  like  Bosrah  and  Gerasa  belong  to  the  second  century 
of  our  era,  when  the  grand  civilization  of  Rome  developed  districts  which 
have  since,  owing  to  misgovernment,  become  deserts.  It  was  an  era  of  free 
commerce,  of  peace,  and  of  prosperity,  such  as  we  are  now  enjoying  in  the 
nineteenth  century.  What  is  known  as  the  era  of  Bosrah,  which  was  the  chief 
city  of  the  Hauran  monarchy  during  the  five  centuries  before  the  Moslem 
invasion,  begins  with  the  year  106  A.  D.  Before  the  close  of  the  century  the 
country  was  christianized.  Paul,  who  visited  it  soon  after  his  conversion, 
calls  it  Arabia  (Gal.  i.:  17).  Under  the  noble  Antonine  Emperors  of  Rome 
(128  to  180  A.  D.)  stately  buildings  were  constructed  and  fine  highways 
engineered.  Along  the  roads  materials  were  brought  to  decorate  the  cities. 
There,  at  Gerasa,  are  granite  columns  brought  all  the  way  from  Egypt." 

"Can  we  see  Gerasa  from  here?"  asked  Philip. 

"I  think  we  ought.  Bosrah,  Kunawat,  and  the  cities  of  Bashan,  lie 
beyond  the  hills  of  Gilead  and  cannot  be  seen.  These  cities,  once  busy  cen- 
ters of  political  and  commercial  life,  with  public  halls  (serai),  temples,  con- 
verted later  into  churches,  baths,  stone  amphitheaters,  and  all  the  equipment 
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of  a  cultured  and  advanced  civic  organism,  have  been  deserted  for  nine  cent- 
uries, but  still  remain  as  if  ready  for  new  occupants.  Bosrah  is  a  partic- 
ularly interesting  place.     At  one  time  it  was  a  great  metropolitan  city,  with 

^_^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^»     thirty-three  Christian  bish- 

I  oprics  looking  to  it  as  their 
I  center.  The  prophet  Ma- 
homet visited  Bosrah 
when  a  young  man,  and 
probably  obtained  there  his 
intimate  acquaintance  with 
Christianity.  I  am  certain 
he  must  have  made  a  pil- 
grimage to  Job'sFountain. n 
"What  was  he  doing 
in  Syria?"  asked  Eugene. 

"Conducting  a  caravan 
with  merchandise  to  be  sold 
in  Damascus.  He  began 
life  as  a  caravan  conductor, 
first  for  his  uncle,  and  then 
for  a  rich  widow,  whom  he 
afterwards  married.  At 
Damascus  he  bought  other 
goods  and  returned  with 
them  by  way  of  Bosrah  and 
Petra  to  the  city  of  Mecca." 
"What  kind  of  man 
was  Mahomet?"  asked 
Eugene.  "I  should  very 
much  like  to  imagine  him 
clearly." 

"He  is  described,"  said 
Mr.  Alison,  "as  being 
slightly  above  the  medium 
height,  and  of  a  command- 
ing presence.  His  should- 
ers were  broad,  his  chest 
deep,  and  his  massive  head  rested  gracefully  on  his  shoulders.  The  face  was 
oval,  with  a  curved  nose  and  piercing  black  eyes,  fringed  with  long,  heavy 
eyelashes.  He  wore  a  long,  bushy  beard.  His  organization  was  very  sensi- 
tive, but  he  had  strong  will-power,  which  gave  him  command  over  his 
passions.     He  was  a  thoughtful,  kind  friend,  but  a  relentless  enemy.     He 
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From  "The  History  of  the  Saracens,"  by  Simon  Ockley. 
THE  PROPHET  MAHOMET. 
Mahomet  or  Mohammed,  the  great  prophet  of  the  East,  was  born 
at  Mecca  in  Arabia,  about  570  A.  D.    He  had  all  the  fervor  and  inspi- 
ration of  a  highly  poetic  mind.   It  wa3  only  after  his  death,  at  the  age 
of  62,  that  his  followers  became  a  race  of  conquerors. 
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had  simple  habits,  and  was  reserved  in  speech,  waiting  until  he  had  some- 
thing to  say  worth  saying.  That  is  how  he  is  described,  Eugene.  Of  course, 
the  Crusaders  looked  upon  him  as  a  sort  of  devil,  and  his  name  was  corrupted 
into  Mahound,  which  came  to  mean  the  Devil." 

uDo  you  think  he  was  a  good  man?"  asked  the  boy. 

"He  was  a  well-intentioned  man,  I  think,  and  tried  to  make  plain  to  his 
fellows  the  religion  which  he  considered  had  come  down  from  the  days  of 
Abraham.  The  Koran  is  a  compilation 
from  various  sources  made  after  his  death ; 
his  own  compositions  are  rather  wild 
outbursts  of  poetry.  The  Koran  is  a 
strange  medley,  containing  very  little 
that  is  not  borrowed  from  the  Bible,  and 
from  Greek,  Alexandrian,  Jewish  and 
Indian  sources,  while  Mahomet's  own 
original  verses  are  simple  and  direct. 
They  condemn  the  cruel  and  immoral 
practices  of  the  Bedawins,  their  bloody 
human  sacrifices,  and  pagan  supersti- 
tion. The  teaching  which  he  got  at 
Bosrah  impressed  him  very  deeply,  and 
inspired  him  to  write  his  wonderful 
poems.  There  is  no  doubt  he  tried  to 
preach  the  God  of  Abraham,  of  Isaac, 
and  of  Jacob  as  against  gross  idolatry." 

"The   old    Moloch    worship    may 
still  have  remained,"  remarked  Philip. 

"It  did  remain;  and  Maleck,  the 
keeper  of  the  infernal  regions  in  Ma- 
homet's poems,  is  simply  Moloch. 
Moloch  originally  meant  'king,'  and  is 
the  same  word  as  'melek.'  You  know 
Richard  Coeur  de  Lion  was  called 
Melek-Rik  by  the  Saracens  —  'King 
Rick.'  It  is  strange  that  the  two  poets, 
Mahomet  and  Milton,  should  have  both  given  Moloch  a  prominent  place 
in  their  pandemonium.     Don't  you  remember  Milton's  lines,  Philip? 

"  'And  sullen  Moloch,  fled, 
Hath  left  in  shadow's  dread 
His  burning  idol  all  of  blackest  hue; 
In  vain  with  cymbals'  ring 
They  call  the  grisly  king, 
In  dismal  dance  about  the  furnace  blue.' 
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STONE  DOORS  AND  CEILING  IN  ANCIENT 
HOUSES. 
The  houses  built  thousands  of  years  in  Bashan 
and  Gilead  are  almost  in  a  perfect  state  of  preser- 
vation today.  The  doors  and  all  parts  of  the 
buildings  are  of  stone.  It  is  easy  to  understand  why 
these  cities  of  Og  and  Sihon  have  lasted  so  long. 
They  are  built  so  strongly  as  to  promise  to  lr.st 
always. 
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"It  says  little  for  the  efforts  of  Eastern  Christianity  that,  six  hundred 
years  after  Christ's  birth,  his  furnace  was  still  aflame." 

"I  can  quote  you  the  lines  from  Paradise  Lost"  said  Philip,  which  treat 
of  the  same  subject: 

"  'First,  Moloch,  horrid  king,  besmeared  with  blood 
Of  human  sacrifice,  and  parents'  tears; 
Though,  for  the  noise  of  drums  and  timbrels  loud, 
Their  children's  cries  unheard  that  passed  through  fire 
To  his  grim  idol.     Him  the  Ammonite 
Worshiped  in  Raba  and  her  watery  plain, 
In  Argob  and  in  Basan,  to  the  stream 
Of  utmost  Arnon.'  " 

"That  is  just  where  we  are  at  present/'  remarked  Eugene. 

t4Yes,  indeed;  Rabboth-Ammon,  Milton's  Raba,  lies  on  the  Jabbok,  but 
twenty-five  miles  east  of  us.  Mr.  Oliphant  told  me  of  an  interesting  visit  he 
paid  to  the  place  in  1880,  where  he  saw  massive  walls  which  he  thinks  must 
date  from  the  time  of  King  David.  It  was  in  besieging  this  fortress  that 
Uriah  the  Hittite  was  slain,  shot  by  an  arrow  sent  from  the  wall.  The  lower 
city  had  an  artificial  lake  near  it,  made  by  the  damming  of  the  waters  of  the 
Jabbok.  Joab,  David's  general,  called  it  the  'City  of  the  Waters,'  in  describ- 
ing its  capture,  hence  Milton's  reference.  A  visitor  to  the  place  at  this  day, 
he  said,  could  imagine  just  how  poor  Uriah  met  his  death." 
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CHAPTER   XXI. 
Joshua's  Great  Campaigns. 

Where  is  the  land  with  milk  and  honey  flowing, 

The  promise  of  our  God,  our  fancy's  theme? 
Here  over  shattered  walls  dark  weeds  are  growing, 

And  blood  and  fire  have  run  in  mingled  stream; 
Like  oaks  and  cedars  all  around 

The  giant  corses  strew  the  ground, 
And  haughty  Jericho's  cloud  piercing  wall 

Lies  where  it  sank  at  Joshua's  trumpet  call. 

—John  Keble. 

MOSES  is  now  dead.     He  has  left  the  hill-top  for  the  valley,  and  has 
there  ended  the  labors  of  a  singularly  glorious  lifetime.     Somewhere 
in  the  recesses  of  the  hills  to  the  south  of  Nebo,  in  a  wild,  inhospitable  region, 

he  was  buried: 

"O  lonely  grave  in  Moab's  land! 
O  dark  Beth-Peor's  hill! 
Speak  to  these  curious  hearts  of  ours* 

And  teach  them  to  be  still. 
God  has  His  mysteries  of  grace, 

Ways  that  we  cannot  tell; 
He  hides  them  deep  like  the  hidden  sleep 
Of  him  He  loved  so  well." 

Mr.  Alison  and  the  boys  looked  down  with  awe  on  the  dark  gully  to  their 
left,  where  no  sound  is  heard  save  now  and  then  the  crash  of  a  loosened  rock 
as  it  dashes  down  into  the  torrent  at  the  foot.  Somewhere  in  these  hollows 
lay  hidden  the  mysterious  grave  of  the  great  Hebrew  leader. 

"Turn  now  to  the  right,"  said  Mr.  Alison,  when  they  had  satisfied  their 
eyes  with  this  spectacle.  "Twenty  miles  off,  northwest  by  west,  you  seethe 
miserable  village  which  lies  nearest  to  the  site  of  the  ancient  walled  city  of 
Jericho.  It  is  but  six  miles  from  the  Jordan,  in  a  rich  valley,  which  in  later 
times  was  to  be  given  by  Antony  to  Cleopatra,  and  by  her  to  be  sold  to  Herod 
the  Idumaean.  One  year  has  elapsed  since  Moses'  death,  and  his  active  and 
capable  successor  is  taking  time  by  the  forelock  and  beginning  the  conquest 
of  Canaan  proper.  The  Israelites  are  no  longer  camped  in  Moab;  they  have 
crossed  dryshod  the  channel  of  Jordan  and  are  encamped  close  to  Jericho  at 
Gilgal,  probably  about  two  million  strong,  counting  women  and  children. 
You  see  no  palms  round  Jericho  now,  but  once  it  was  called  the  City  of  Palms, 
and  was  also  noted  for  its  spice  gardens;  a  beatiful  resort,  centuries  later  the 
favorite  winter  residence  of  Herod. 

"Jericho  in  the  year  1450  B.  C.  was  a  walled  city  of  some  strength;  and 
had  probably  offered  an  effective  resistance  to  the  Egyptian  invaders  who 
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had  recently  been  harrying  the  land  north  and  south;  for  this  is  one  of  the 
few  places  where  the  Israelites  obtained  gold  among  the  plunder.  That  a 
body  of  men  from  the  desert,  unused  to  sieges,  should  have  succeeded  in  capt- 
uring the  city  where  the  trained  troops  of  the  Egyptian  Thothmes  failed,  is 
a  matter  for  wonder.  They  carried  out  the  siege  in  a  strange  way:  they 
simply  marched  daily  around  the  city  until,  on  the  seventh  day,  when  the 
march  was  seven  times  repeated,  the  walls  fell.  Such  had  been  the  instruc- 
tions of  the  heavenly  visitant,  who 
met  Joshua  outside  the  walls. " 

44  At  what  time  of  the  Year  did 
the  siege  take  place?"  asked 
Philip. 

"In  April,  just  after  the  Pass- 
over feast,' '  was  the  reply.  "The 
decisive  campaign  which  was  to 
hand  over  Canaan  to  the  invaders 
from  the  southwest  was  fought  out 
in  this  year,  1450  B.  C.  The  fall 
of  Jericho,  which  was  followed  by 
its  complete  destruction  by  fire,  led 
immediately  to  one  of  the  great 
battles  of  history.  At  once  a 
Canaanite  league  was  formed  to 
resist  these  redoubtable  invaders. 
Meanwhile  Ai  and  Bethel  had 
fallen;  you  see  them  on  your  maps. 
They  lie  to  the  west  of  Jericho, 
and  muqh  higher  up  in  the  hill 
country.  Yesterday  I  pointed  out 
Neby  Samwil  to  you — it  is  the  high- 
est point  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Jerusalem.  Please  pick  it  out 
again  with  your  binocular. " 

"I  have  it,  Mr.  Alison/'  said 
Philip. 

"Just  under  it,  to  the  east,  stood  the  strong  town  of  Gibeon,  a  Hivite 
city.  The  Gibeonites  were  invited  to  join  the  southern  league,  but,  like 
modern  workmen  at  the  time  of  a  general  strike,  they  were  afraid  of  the  con- 
sequences, and  preferred  to  come  to  terms  with  the  opposite  party.  Counting 
upon  the  ignorance  of  the  Israelites,  who  had  just  arrived  from  the  wilder- 
ness, they  played  a  trick  upon  them.  Instead  of  sending  an  impressive 
embassy,  clad   in   rich   garments   and   bearing   costly   gifts,    they   selected 


Prom  "Lives  or  the  Roman  Emperors."  Oebble  &  Co.,  Phlla. 
MARK  ANTONY. 
This  famous  Roman  general  pained  distinction  as  a  cav- 
alry officer  in  Syria  and  Egypt.  He  helped  Julius  Caesar  to 
win  the  battle  of  Pharsalia,  where  Pompey  was  defeated, 
and  after  Caesar's  assassination  caused  Brutus  and  the 
others  to  be  driven  from  the  city.  Asia  and  Egypt  were 
assigned  to  Antony  in  the  three- fold  division  of  the  world 
which  followed.  He  yielded  to  Cleopatra's  fascinations  and 
in  30  B.  C  committed  suicide  with  her. 
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the  oldest  raiment,  worn-out  sandals,  and  mouldy  bread.  Their  men  were  to 
appear  as  way-worn  travelers,  come  from  a  distance  to  seek  the  alliance  of 
this  mighty  people  who  had  conquered  Sihon  and  Og;  and  they  were  to  keep 
quiet  regarding  later  events  at  Jericho,  Ai  and  Bethel.  After  some  little 
hesitation,  Joshua  and  the  leaders  of  Israel  accepted  the  overtures  and  sealed 
the  alliance  with  an  oath.  When  three  days  later  they  discovered  the  fraud 
that  had  been  practiced  upon  them,  the  Israelites  generally  were  indignant; 
but  it  was  finally  resolved  that 
the  solemn  oath  must  not  be 
broken.  Only  this  proviso  was 
made:  that  the  Gibeonites 
should  be  relegated  to  menial 
work,  such  as  hewing  wood  and 
carrying  water.  As  such,  they 
took  their  places  for  good  and 
all  in  the  commonwealth  of 
Israel. n 

"Sir  Walter  Besant  wrote 
a  book  called  Children  of 
Gibeon,"  said  Philip.  "I 
think  he  means  by  the  name 
the  poor,  hard-worked  people 
of  our  great  cities." 

"That  is  so,"  said  Mr.  Ali- 
son. "And  now  the  Gibeonites 
brought  a  new  danger  on  them- 
selves. The  allied  kings  of 
Jerusalem,  Hebron,  Jarmuth, 
Lachish  and  Eglon,  angry  at 
the  defection  of  the  men  of 
Gibeon,  assembled  an  army  to 
punish  them.  Hearing  of  the 
intended  attack,  the  Gibeonites 
sent  for  aid  to  Joshua;  and  he  was  not  slack  in  responding.  Selecting  his 
best  troops,  he  marched  rapidly  up  from  Gilgal,  a  distance  of  fifteen  miles, 
by  night,  before  the  Amorites  knew  he  had  left  his  camp.  Coming  from  the 
humid  lowlands  beside  Jordan  to  the  upland  plain  three  thousand  feet  higher, 
his  troops  would  be  invigorated  by  the  fresh  mountain  air.  They  had  a  heavy 
day's  task  before  them;  but  the  result  does  not  seem  to  have  been  doubtful. 
Issuing  suddenly  from  the  defile  that  led  from  the  Valley  of  Suweinit,  they 
broke  upon  the  allied  army  as  the  Highlanders  swooped  down  on  Sir  John 
Cope  and  his  men  at  Prestonpans.     Then  commenced  a  long  pursuit  west- 


CLEOPATRA,  QUEEN  OF  EGYPT. 
This  descendant  of  the  Ptolemies  was  one  of  the  most  wanton 
women  in  history.  Born  in  69  B.  C,  she  became,  as  Queen  of 
Egypt,  the  ward  of  the  Romans.  She  visited  Jerusalem  in  Herod 
the  Great's  time.  Her  relations  with  Csesar  and  Antony  are  well 
known.  She  committed  suicide  in  30  B.  C.  The  picture  is  a  fancy 
sketch. 
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ward;  four  miles  of  mingled  ascent  and  descent  to  Beth-horon;  thereafter  a 
swift  descent  to  the  low  country,  over  a  rough  and  broken  road.  The  fugi- 
tives split  into  two,  some  turning  northwards  at  Beth-horon,  others  making 
for  their  fortified  cities  in  the  Vale  of  Soreh  where  Ekron  stands.  We've 
been  over  that  country,  boys.     Yarmuth  cannot  have  been  far  from  Ekron. " 

"O,  yes,  we  remember,  sir,"  was  the  reply. 

"To  add  to  the  panic,  a  hailstorm,  accompanied  by  lightning,  burst  upon 


SCENE  ON  THE  JORDAN  RIVER. 
This  famous  river,  flowing  through  the  deepest  gully  on  the  surface  of  the  globe,  possesses  few  beauties. 
From  the  Sea  of  Galilee  to  the  Dead  Sea  the  scenery  on  its  banks  is  often  attractive,  but  its  waters  are  muddy. 

the  panic-stricken  fugitives  like  a  direct  judgment  from  heaven.  Do  you 
remember  any  other  great  battles  where  the  elements  helped  in  the  defeat?" 
"I  think  at  Towton  in  Yorkshire/'  said  Philip,  "where  the  Lancastrian 
army,  drawn  up  on  a  high  ridge,  were  blinded  by  a  driving  snowstorm  from 
the  south  and  driven  headlong  down  a  steep  declivity  It  was  the  bloodiest 
battle  ever  fought  in  England." 
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"Also  at  Solferino,  in  1859, "  added  Mr.  Alison,  "when  the  French  and 
Italians  overcame  the  Attstrians,  a  hailstorm  added  to  the  confusion  of 
the  latter.  These  are  two  parallel  incidents;  and  there  is  another  in  Roman 
history,  where  a  legion  was  saved  by  a  hailstorm. 

"Joshua  looked  down  on  the  flying  host  making  for  the  plain  below. 
The  sun  was  still  high  above  Gibeon,  lying  east  of  him  in  the  hills;  a  pale 
moon  was  in  the  sky  to  the  south,  over  the  Valley  of  Ajalon.  The  eager 
general  apostrophized  these  luminaries  in  the  historic  words: 

11  'Sun,  be  still  over  Gibeon, 

And  thou,  moon,  in  the  Valley  of  Ajalon!' 

"The  day  must  have  been  still  young  when  he  made  this  apostrophe;  it 
was  to  be  the  longest  in  the  history  of  Israel." 

I. 

"The  five  kings,  after  a  flight  of  over  twenty  miles,  despaired  of  reach- 
ing Yannuth,  and  took  refuge  in  a  cave  at  Makkedah,  near  Ekron.  Joshua, 
learning  their  place  of  refuge,  delayed  not  the  pursuit,  but  simply  ordered 
the  entrance  to  be  blocked;  and  returning  later  in  the  day  he  slew  the  five 
kings  with  his  own  hand,  and  caused  their  bodies  to  be  hung  up  on  trees  as 
a  last  degradation.  Then  followed  a  succession  of  sieges — Lachish,  Eglon, 
Hebron,  Debir,  and  other  strong  places  fell.  In  a  few  weeks  Joshua  felt  that 
he  could  safely  return  to  the  camp  at  Gilgal,  having  broken  the  strength  of 
Canaan  in  the  south.  This  was  one  of  the  most  momentous  campaigns  on 
record. 

"Before  long  news  arrived  of  a  northern  league  which  had  been  formed. 
Jabin — probably  a  kind  of  title,  like  Pharaoh  or  Caesar — King  of  Hazor,  sent 
round  a  summons,  like  the  fiery  cross  of  the  Highland  clans,  to  all  the  tribes 
of  that  region.  Find  out  Hazor,  Eugene,  on  the  map.  It  is  situated  in  the 
north,  near  Lake  Merom." 

"I  have  it,"  said  Eugene.     "Twenty-eight  miles  north  of  Mt.  Tabor. " 

"Soon  a  great  number  of  foot-soldiers,  of  horsemen,  and  of  charioteers, 
began  to  gather  in  answer  to  the  summons: 

"  'Fast  as  the  fatal  symbol  flies, 
In  arms  the  huts  and  cities  rise; 
From  winding  glen,  from  upland  brown, 
They  poured  each  hardy  warrior  down.' 

"From  Mt.  Hermon  to  Mt.  Carmel,  and  south  of  that,  with  stray  battal- 
ions, no  doubt,  from  the  broken  southern  league,  they  thronged  to  the  bid- 
ding of  King  Jabin. 

"Joshua  at  once  took  the  offensive.  He  was  seventy  miles  off,  and  the 
intervening  distance  he  covered  in  five  days.  He  chose  the  time  of  attack  so 
that  the  chariots  could  be  of  no  service,  and  gave  orders  to  his  men  to  ham- 
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string  the  horses.  The  allies  fled  east  and  west,  some  seawards  toward 
Sidon,  others  in  the  direction  of  Mt.  Hermon.  Joshua's  success  was  com- 
plete; it  was  as  if  the  voice  of  Moses  still  spoke  as  in  the  days  when  they 
journeyed  with  the  Ark — 

11  'Rise  up,  O  God,  and  let  thine  enemies  be  scattered.'  " 

II. 

* 'These  two  battles  of  Beth-horon  and  Lake  Merom  made  the  year  1450 
B.  C.  a  singularly  glorious  one  in  Israel's  history.  The  next  duty  now 
devolving  upon  the  conqueror  was  to  divide  the  land. 

"At  the  close  of  these  two  memorable  campaigns,  three  tribes,  which 
had  shown  peculiar  martial  qualities,  were  left  in  occupancy  of  the  soil.  You 
remember  the  circuit  made  by  the  army  under  Joshua  in  its  first  campaign, 
don't  you,  Philip?    Look  at  your  map:  Gibeon,  Makkedah,  Lachish,  Hebron." 

"That  makes  almost  a  circuit  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  Mr.  Alison." 

"Exactly  so;  and  in  fact  this  strong  tribe  took  upon  itself  the  responsi- 
bility of  dislodging  the  Canaanites  in  all  the  hill  country  of  which  Hebron  is 
the  center.  When,  after  Joshua's  death,  the  question  was  asked  (Judges  i. :  2) : 
'Who  shall  go  up  first  for  us  to  fight  against  the  Canaanites?'  the  reply  was: 
4Judah  shall  go  up.'  No  fewer  than  seventy-six  thousand  five  hundred  of  this 
tribe  entered  the  land  of  Canaan." 

III. 

"Judah,  though  the  fourth  son  of  Leah,  was  selected  as  the  heir  of  the 
house  of  Jacob.  He  'prevailed  among  his  brethren,  and  of  him  came  the 
chief  rulers.'  Othniel,  the  first  judge;  David,  the  greatest  of  Israel's  sov- 
ereigns; Zerubbabel,  the  first  governor  after  the  captivity,  were  of  this  tribe. 
From  it  came  David's  mighty  warriors,  Joab,  Abishai,  Amasa  and  the  others, 
and  the  prophets  Nathan,  Amos  and  Micah.  Caleb  represented  this  tribe, 
and  received  a  special  allotment  of  land  in  the  city  of  Hebron  which  for  long 
was  its  chief  center.  How  does  Jerusalem  lie,  in  respect  to  the  territory  of 
Judah?" 

"It  is  on  the  very  northern  edge  of  its  possessions,"  replied  Philip. 

"Yes;  that  is  a  curious  circumstance,"  said  Mr.  Alison.  "Originally, 
Jerusalem  belonged  to  Benjamin,  rather  than  to  Judah.  It  was  very  long  in 
being  reduced,  from  its  strong  natural  position.  The  land  originally  allotted 
to  Judah,  amounting  to  about  twenty-five  hundred  square  miles,  was  after- 
wards curtailed,  leaving  the  tribe  the  easily-defended  hill  country.  The 
nature  of  the  country  imprinted  a  certain  character  on  the  inhabitants:  they 
were  hardy  mountaineers,  conservative  in  habits,  jealous  of  their  privileges, 
not  easily  seduced. 
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"  'Judah,  thee  shall  thy  brethren  praise; 

Thine  hand  shall  be  upon  the  neck  of  thine  enemies; 

Thy  father's  sons  shall  bow  down  before  thee. 

Jndah  is  a  lion's  whelp: 

Prom  the  prey,  my  son,  thou  art  gone  up: 

He  stooped  down,  he  couched  as  a  lion, 

And  as  a  lioness:  who  shall  rouse  him  up?' 

"Such  was  Jacob's  prophecy  of  the  pre-eminence  of  the  son  from  whose 
hands  the  scepter  should  not  pass  until  the  Messiah  came.  So  completely 
does  the  history  of  Judah  come  to  include  almost  all  that  is  interesting  in  the 
history  of  Israel,  that  we  need  not  linger  very  "long  in  describing  the  tribe. 
Their  country,  with  its  varied  hill  and  dale,  its  rich  pasturage,  its  vine-clad 
slopes,  as  at  Eschol,  was  a  land  flowing  with  milk  and  honey: 

"  'He  washeth  his  very  garments  in  wine, 
And  his  vesture  in  the  blood  of  grapes; 
His  eyes  are  red  with  wine, 
His  teeth  are  white  with  milk.'  " 

IV. 

Ephraim  and  West  Manasseh. 

"We  next  come  to  Ephraim  and  West  Manasseh.  Only  second  to  Judah 
in  dignity  came  the  descendants  of  Joseph,  some  of  whom  had  already  been 
left  east  of  the  Jordan.  Ephraim  and  half  Manasseh  still  remained,  to  the 
former  of  whom  belonged  Moses*  successor,  the  heroic  Joshua.  The  right 
of  this  tribe  to  a  valuable  portion  of  Canaan  could  not  be  denied,  and  it 
received  a  choice  but  not  very  extensive  piece  of  territory  in  the  heart  of 
Canaan,  the  best-watered  district,  indeed,  in  the  land. 

"L,ook  northward  to  Ebal  and  Gerizim,  rising  in  the  Plain  of  Samaria, 
about  forty  miles  off.  It  had  been  Moses'  solemn  injunction  to  proclaim  the 
law  there  as  soon  as  opportunity  offered.  After  the  capture  of  Ai,  Joshua 
carried  out  this  injunction  to  the  letter.  When  the  country  was  still  in  the 
hands  of  the  Canaanites,  before  the  battle  of  Beth-horon  was  fought,  the 
tribes  were  led  thither  to  hear  blessings  pronounced  from  Mt.  Gerizim, 
and  curses  from  Mt.  Ebal.  The  great  antiphonal  service  of  the  Jewish 
Church  was  there  inaugurated.  Yonder  lies  the  first  sacred  spot  on  Jewish 
soil;  and  sacred  it  remains  to  the  present  day.  Do  you  remember,  Philip, 
which  tribes  stood  to  bless  on  Gerizim,  and  which  to  curse  on  Ebal?" 

"I  think  Simeon,  Levi,  Judah,  Issachar,  Joseph  and  Benjamin  were 
ranged  on  Mt.  Gerizim;  while  Reuben,  Gad,  Assher,  Dan,  Naphtali  and  Zeb- 
ulon  occupied  Mt.  Ebal." 

"Which  was  the  more  important  group?"  continued  Mr.  Alison. 

"The  group  on  Mt.  Gerizim,  which  blessed,  I  should  say,"  was  Philip's 
reply. 
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"Certainly.  You  see,  the  blessing  was  to  be  more  emphatic  than  the 
cursing.  To  Ephraim  the  custody  of  this  ground  was  given,  while  the  border 
of  half  Manasseh  touched  the  base  of  the  sacred  hills.  The  two  tribes  repre- 
senting the  claims  of  Joseph  had  territory  stretching  south  from  Dor  or  Tan- 
turah — near  Athllt,  you  remember,  Eugene?" 

"Oh,  yes;  I  shall  remember  Athlit  all  my  life. " 

"The  whole  coast  line  from  Dor  to  Jaffa,  except  about  seven  miles — 
useless  for  shipping,  however — in  all,  about  thirty  miles,  belonged  to  Manas- 
seh, with  the  fine  Plain  of  Sharon  and  the  noble  oak  forests  of  that  district. 
On  the  east  its  boundary  came  to  within  ten  miles  of  the  Jordan.  Ephraim 
had  no  coast  line,  nor  did  it  touch  the  Jordan.  Its  land  was  altogether  in  the 
uplands,  and  formed  an  irregular  rectangle,  about  twenty  miles  north  and 
south  by  thirty  miles  across.  So  high  was  the  elevation  of  the  central  por- 
tion as  to  obtain  for  it  the  name  of  Mt.  Ephraim.  The  tribe  of  Ephraim  was 
not  half  so  numerous  as  that  of  Judah,  but  its  people  were  active,  daring  and 
emulous  of  glory;  but  at  the  same  time  they  were  somewhat  hasty,  hot- 
headed and  prone  to  jealousy.  They  had  a  curious  lisp  which  marked  them 
out.  They  pronounced  she  as  if  it  were  se,  and  when  asked  to  repeat  the 
word  shibboleth  (meaning  an  ear  of  grain),  they  said  sibboleth.  Do  you 
know  of  any  other  such  cases,  Philip?" 

"Don't  Castilians  pronounce  ce  as  if  it  were  the,  and  Chinamen  pro- 
nounce r  like  /?" 

"Yes;  those  are  very  good  examples.  Turn  to  the  twelfth  chapter  of 
Judges,  and  you  will  read  about  the  use  made  by  Jephtha  and  the  Gileadites 
of  this  peculiarity.  Thousands  of  Ephraimites  perished  because  they  could 
not  disguise  their  peculiar  pronunciation. 

"The  great  glory  of  the  tribe  of  Ephraim  was  the  noble  Samuel,  born 
about  1140  B.  C,  at  Ramah,  not  far  from  Gibeon  and  five  miles  north  of 
Neby  Samwil,  where  the  Moslems  state  that  he  was  buried.  All  the  events  of 
his  life  are  connected  with  places  situated  within  fifteen  miles  of  his  home. 
Shiloh,  where  his  mother  Hannah  took  him  to  dedicate  him  to  God's  service 
under  the  care  of  Eli,  is  about  twelve  miles  to  the  northeast.  Mrs.  Hemans 
describes  the  mother's  feelings  on  this  occasion: 

"'I  give  thee  to  thy  God — the  God  that  gave  thee, 
A  well-spring  of  deep  gladness  to  my  heart; 
And,  precious  as  thou  art, 
And  pure  as  dew  of  Hermou,  He  shall  have  thee, 
My  own,  my  beautiful,  my  undefiled! 
And  thou  shalt  be  His  child.' 

"Aphek,  or  'the  fortress/  where  the  Philistines  routed  the  Israelites, 
killing  Hophni  and  Phinehas  and  capturing  the  Ark,  is  just  eight  or  nine 
miles  to  the  south.     On  the  same  plain,  under  Samuel's  own  direction,  the 
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Israelites  retaliated  later  upon  the  Philistines,  and,  aided  by  a  driving 
thunderstorm,  drove  them  in  confusion  back  to  their  own  strongholds.  On 
the  spot  a  great  stone  of  remembrance  was  erected,  called  Ebenezer,  in 
thankfulness  for  the  mercy  which  God  had  shown  his  people.  It  was  at  his 
birthplace,  Ramah,  that  he  acted  as  judge  and  counselor  for  all  Israel,  and 
gathered  round  him  a  school  of  young  men  whom  he  instructed  in  letters,  in 
law,  in  sacred  music,  and  in  prophecy.  There  he  anointed  Saul  king  over 
Israel.  At  Gilgal,  in  the  Jordan  Valley,  fifteen  miles  to  the  east,  he  admin- 
istered the  severe  rebuke  to  Saul  which  the  latter  had  merited  by  his  disobe- 
dience. At  Bethlehem,  fifteen  miles  south,  he  anointed  David  successor  to 
the  disobedient  monarch;  and  again  at  Gilgal  pronounced  the  awful  sentence 
upon  the  willful  king.  It  is  seldom  that  a  national  hero,  as  Samuel  was, 
the  last  representative  of  a  great  existing  system,  the  indicator  of  a  new  order 
of  things,  has  performed  all  his  deeds  within  so  small  a  compass.  He  was 
buried  quietly  in  his  own  court-yard  at  Ramah,  a  not  uncommon  custom;  and 
we  are  told  that  at  the  close  of  the  fourth  century  of  our  era  his  bones  were 
carried  first  to  Chalcedon,  and  then  to  Constantinople.  The  Moslem  shrine 
on  the  top  of  the  hill  at  Mizpeh  has,  therefore,  no  claim  upon  our  attention, 
but  it  serves  nobly  as  a  landmark. 

" Ramah  is  the  Arimathea  of  the  New  Testament,  the  home  of  Joseph 
who  gave  a  tomb  for  the  interment  of  Jesus.  This  associates  it  with  the 
whole  history  of  mediaeval  legend,  for  it  was  Joseph  who  carried  the  cup,  the 
Holy  Grail  used  at  the  Last  Supper,  away  to  western  lands: 

"  'The  cup,  the  cup  itself,  from  which  our  Lord 
Drank  at  the  last  sad  supper  with  his  own, 
This,  from  the  blessed  land  of  Aromat1 — 
After  the  day  of  darkness,  when  the  dead 
Went  wandering  o'er  Moriah — the  good  saint 
Arimathean  Joseph,  journeying  brought 
To  Glastonbury,  where  the  winter  thorn 
Blossoms  at  Christmas,  mindful  of  our  Lord.'  " 

* 'That's  from  Tennyson's  Idylls  of  the  King,"  said  Philip.  uThe 
cup  was  visible  only  to  the  pure  in  word  and  deed;  and  none  of  the  knights 
claimed  to  be  so,  except  Sir  Galahad." 

"It  is  a  splendid  story,"  said  Mr.  Alison,  "and  I  wish  we  could  linger 
over  it.  Now,  look  west  of  Ramah,  on  the  map,  at  the  very  southwest  corner 
of  Ephraiin,  and  you  will  see  a  place  called  Gezer.  The  King  of  Gezer  went 
south  to  help  Lachish,  when  Joshua  besieged  it  after  the  great  victory  at  Beth- 
horon;  but  he  was  utterly  defeated  and  his  army  annihilated.  The  Ephraimites 
do  not  seem  ever  to  have  reduced  the  place.  In  Solomon's  reign  it  belonged 
to  the  King  of  Egypt,  and  formed  part  of  the  dowry  presented  to  his  daughter 
when  she  married  the  King  of  Israel.     At  the  northern  angle  of  its  territory, 


1  Arimathea  or  Ramah. 
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right  between  Ebal  and  Gerizim,  and  bordering  on  Manasseh,  you  will  find 
another  famous  town,  with  the  oldest  record  of  any  place  in  the  Holy  Land. 
You  see  it,  Philip?" 

"I  find  Shechem  on  one  map,  and  Nablous  on  the  other,' '  replied  the  boy. 

"It  is  the  same  place.  If  you  turn  over  to  the  map  of  Palestine,  under 
the  Crusaders,  you  will  find  a  great  «eigneurie  of  Naples,  that  is  4New  City,' 
called  by  the  Turks,  Nablous.  Now  take  your  binocular — I  think  you  might 
descry  some  of  the  houses  in  the  city.  It  was  to  'Sichem'  that  Abraham  came 
when  he  first  entered  Canaan.  Jacob  also  took  up  his  abode  there,  and  dug 
the  well  that  is  so  famous,  and  which  we  hope  to  visit.  Simeon  and  Levi 
treacherously  murdered  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  place  in  revenge  for  an  act 
committed  by  one  of  its  princes.  Joseph,  when  he  went  in  search  of  his  brethren, 
found  himself  at  Shechem.  Standing  as  it  does  between  Ebal  and  Gerizim, 
it  was  here  that  the  law  was  given  to  Israel  after  Joshua  crossed  the  Jordan. 
For  this  reason  chiefly  it  remains  to  this  day  one  of  the  peculiarly  holy  places 
of  the  land.  In  the  time  of  the  judges  it  went  through  some  hard  experiences 
(Judges  ix.)  and  was  razed  to  the  ground  and  sowed  with  salt." 

"What  was  that  for?"  asked  Eugene. 

"Salt  kills  vegetation;  and  to  sow  with  salt  is  to  curse  in  a  visible,  mate- 
rial way.  Frederick  Barbarossa,  having  a  grievance  against  the  city  of  Milan, 
in  Italy,  destroyed  it  in  1162  A.  D.  and  sowed  it  with  salt.  Both  Shechem 
and  Milan,  however,  recovered  from  the  curse.  It  was  at  Shechem  that 
Rehoboam  was  crowned  king  of  all  Israel;  the  last  of  the  kings  of  the  united 
tribes.  But  Shechem  did  not  remain  the  capital  of  the  seceding  tribes;  it 
was  abandoned  by  Jeroboam  for  the  beautiful  Tirzah  in  Issachar,  on  the 
west  slope  of  Jordan;  and  fifty  years  later  Omri  chose  the  strong  position  of 
Samaria  in  Manasseh  as  his  capital." 

"But  did  not  all  the  kings  of  northern  Israel  belong  to  the  tribe  of 
Ephraim?"  inquired  Philip. 

"Jeroboam,  the  son  of  Nebat,  and  his  successors  were  Ephraimites;  but 
Baasha  and  Jehu,  with  his  four  successors,  must  be  excepted.  There  is  no 
doubt,  however,  that  Ephraim,  with  its  closely  allied  sister  tribe  of  West 
Manasseh,  was  the  leading  tribe  of  the  northern  union." 

"Wasn't  Shiloh  in  Ephraim?"  asked  Eugene. 

"It  was,"  said  Mr.  Alison;  "but  I  will  not  treat  of  it  here.  You'll  hear 
all  about  Shiloh  in  the  next  chapter,  as  the  place  where  Joshua  divided  by 
lot  the  rest  of  Canaan  among  the  seven  landless  tribes.  He  himself  was 
buried  in  the  very  heart  of  Ephraim  at  Tibneh — you'll  find  it  about  six  miles 
north  of  Ramah.  Near  his  tomb  rises  in  grandeur  the  stateliest  oak  tree  in 
all  Palestine,  called  Sheikh-et-Teim— the  'Chief— God's  Servant.'" 
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V. 

West  Manasseh. 

"We  must  now  go  on  to  Manasseh-on-this-side-Jordan,  or  West  Manas- 
seh. This  portion  of  the  great  tribe  of  Manasseh  received  a  fine  district 
north  of  Ephraim,  covering  thirteen  hundred  square  miles.  The  tribe  was 
not  contented  with  the  land  allotted  to  it,  and  seems  to  have  desired  more 
than  it  could  well  keep. 

"The  most  interesting  city  of  ancient  Israel  in  the  bounds  of  Manasseh 
is  Samaria,  lying  behind  Ebal  and  Gerizim,  and  built  on  a  hill  in  the  midst 
of  olive  groves.  The  plain  from  which  the  hill  rises  is  but  five  miles  in  cir- 
cumference and  is  shut  in  by  lofty  hills.  King  Omri,  sixth  in  succession  of 
the  northern  monarchs,  chose  the  place  for  his  residence.  His  predecessor, 
Zimri,  reigned  in  Tirzah  for  seven  days;  and  when  the  city  was  taken  and  he 
saw  that  resistance  was  hopeless,  he  set  fire  to  his  palace  and  perished  in  the 
flames.  These  events  occurred  in  the  year  926  B.  C.  Omri,  desirous  of  a 
new  capital,  found  a  site  to  please  him  about  twelve  miles  to  the  southwest; 
and  bought  the  hill  from  its  owner,  Shemer,  for  two  talents  of  silver.  The 
owner's  name  clung  to  the  city,  and  the  city  gave  its  name  later  to  the 
province.  Here  his  son  Ahab  and  the  idolatrous  Jezebel  introduced  the 
worship  of  the  Phoenician  Baal,  building  a  temple  on  the  hill,  which  Jehu 
afterwards  destroyed.  At  least  six  of  the  kings  of  Israel  were  buried  at 
Samaria.  It  had  to  stand  various  sieges.  In  901  B.  C,  when  Ahab  was 
king,  Benhadad  of  Syria,  with  thirty-two  allied  kings,  went  up  and  besieged 
Samaria,  and  Ahab  gave  himself  up  for  lost.  But  the  very  arrogant  conduct 
of  Benhadad  caused. the  elders  of  the  city  to  pluck  up  courage,  and  one  of  the 
prophets  still  further  encouraged  King  Ahab.  The  result  was  a  successful 
sortie,  which  dispersed  the  besiegers.  Next  year  the  Syrians  again  returned 
and  were  again  defeated.  But  the  most  remarkable  siege  took  place  some 
ten  years  later,  in  Jehoram's  reign,  and  was  the  final  act  in  Benhadad's  career. 
He  had  reduced  the  city  by  famine  to  the  last  extremity,  and  it  was  about  to 
capitulate,  when  the  fear  of  a  combined  attack  of  Hittites  and  Egyptians 
caused  the  Syrians  to  raise  the  siege  in  a  sudden  panic.  The  Hittites, 
you  see,  still  formed  a  powerful  confederation  in  northern  Syria." 

"When  did  Samaria  finally  fall?"  asked  Philip. 

"About  one  hundred  and  sixty  years  later,  when  Shalmeneser,  King  of 
Assyria,  captured  it  after  a  long  siege  of  three  years,  and  carried  off  into 
captivity  the  inhabitants  of  the  city  and  of  the  kingdom.  Hezekiah  was  at 
this  time  reigning  in  Jerusalem,  and  the  southern  monarchy  had  still  nearly 
a  century  and  a  half  before  it.  Samaria  had  remained  the  capital  of  the 
north  over  two  centuries,  but  toward  the  close  of  this  period  the  northern 
kingdom  had  gradually  shrunk  to  a  fraction  of  its  original  size  and  had  lost 
most  of  its  prestige. 
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CHAPTER  XXII. 

The  Final  Allocation  of  the  Tribes. 

T  WAS  now  their  third  day  on  Mt.  Nebo;  but  the  view,  with  the  world  of 
association  that  it  brought  up,  so  fascinated  our  party  that  they  prolonged 
their  stay.  Happily  the  sky  remained  cloudless,  and  nothing  hindered  the 
prospect;  while  the  cool  mountain  air  was  delightful  to  breathe.  Point 
after  point  in  the  landscape  had  to  be  identified  with  its  equivalent  location 
on  the  map.  By  the  second  day  the  boys  could  follow  Mr.  Alison  quite 
readily  in  his  various  indications.  They  felt  as  if  they  were  receiving  a  good 
training  to  become  war  correspondents,  when  their  instructor  pointed  out  hill 
and  valley,  river  and  town,  and  remarked  upon  their  strategic  value  as 
explaining  the  part  they  bore  in  sacred  history. 

"We  come  now,"  said  Mr.  Alison,  "to  the  last  division  of  the  land 
among  the  children  of  Israel.  We  have  seen  how  certain  tribes  obtained 
more  than  half  of  the  land  destined  to  be  occupied.  ^During  the  last  years  of 
Moses'  lifetime  he  'told  off'  Reuben,  Gad  and  a  part  of  Manasseh  to  occupy  the 
territory  obtained  by  conquest  from  Sihon  and  Og.  In  Joshua's  campaigns 
west  of  Jordan,  the  tribes  which  proved  themselves  most  acquisitive  were 
Judah  and  the  children  of  Joseph.  They  desired  landed  property,  were 
willing  to  fight  for  it,  and  having  obtained  it  kept  it  by  right  of  eminent 
domain.  Practically  all  the  land  south  of  Carmel  and  the  Plain  of  Esdraelon 
was  claimed  by  these  tribes;  Judah  to  the  south,  Ephraim  to  the  north. 

"It  may  be  that  the  other  tribes  preferred  a  life  in  tents,  such  as  they 
had  been  used  to,  and  were  loath  to  live  in  walled  cities.  You  remember  the 
camels  at  Gaza,  don't  you,  Eugene?" 

"How  they  wept,  and  their  master  would  not  come  for  them,"  remarked 
the  boy. 

"It  is  likely  that  this  dislike  of  town  life  lingered  long  among  a  people 
born  and  brought  up  in  the  desert.  Joshua  had  to  call  them  to  a  sense  of 
their  responsibilities;  and  the  result  was  a  great  national  meeting  held  at 
Shiloh.  For  the  next  three  hundred  and  fifty  years  Shiloh  remained  a  center 
of  national  life;  and  then  it  came  under  a  curse  and  wholly  disappeared  from 
history.  It  was  situated  over  there,  ten  miles  south  of  Mt.  Gerizim,  on  the 
high  land,"  and  Mr.  Alison  here  pointed  toward  Mt.  Ephraim. 

"The  elders  of  Israel  resolved  to  make  a  formal  inspection  of  the  land, 
and  a  report  was  carefully  prepared  by  commissioners,  three  from  each  tribe, 
who  made  recommendations  and  then  commenced  the  division  by  lot.  The 
first  to  be  served  was  the  warlike  tribe  of  Benjamin,  which  received  a  wedge 
of  land  lying  between  Judah  and  Ephraim,  not  of  any  great  extent,  being 
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but  four  hundred  square  miles,  and  yet  including  many  important  cities  and 
some  fine  valleys.  Though  hardly  a  'Benjamin's  portion,'  such  as  the 
youngest  of  the  patriarchs  received  in  Egypt,  it  still  was  not  unfair,  as  the 
clan  was  a  small  one,  numbering  but  forty-five  thousand  six  hundred  fighting 
men.  We  can  see  most  of  the  land  of  Benjamin  from  Mt.  Nebo,  where  we 
stand.  The  mouth  of  the  Jordan,  hidden  from  us  by  these  heights  immedi- 
ately in  front,  lies  ten  miles  off.  For  the  last  ten  miles  of  its  course  its  right 
bank  used  to  mark  the  frontier  of  Benjamin.  Thence  the  territory  stretched 
inland  for  nearly  thirty  miles,  forming  an  irregular  parallelogram,  its  west- 
ern limit  just  four  miles  beyond  Neby  Samwil.  It  included  the  three  first 
cities  captured  west  of  Jordan — Jericho,  Ai  and  Bethel." 

uDid  not  Bethel  belong  to  the  Ephraimites?"  asked  Philip. 

"Yes,"  said  Mr.  Alison,  "they  seized  it  later;  but  it  was  properly  a 
city  of  Benjamin,  and  the  latter  tribe  always  retained  at  least  the  southern 
half  of  the  city.  When  the  place  was  still  called  Luz,  Jacob,  journeying 
northward  from  near  Beersheba,  had  his  wonderful  dream  there;  but  later  in 
life,  when  rich  in  cattle  and  substance,  he  neglected  the  vow  he  had  made 
to  make  Bethel  his  home,  preferring  Shechem.  During  a  subsequent  stay 
of  his  in  Bethel,  Deborah,  his  mother's  nurse,  died  in  a  venerable  old  age 
and  was  buried  under  an  oak  tree.  Samuel,  though  born  and  bred  an 
Ephraimite,  judged  Israel  from  three  places  in  Benjamin — Bethel,  Gilgal 
and  Mizpeh.  The  later  history  of  Bethel  is  not  altogether  creditable.  It 
joined  the  northern  confederation,  and  in  it  Jeroboam  set  up  one  of  his  two 
golden  calves.  Here  lived  the  false  prophet  who  was  punished  for  neglecting 
God's  direct  commission  (I.  Kings  xiii.:  24).  Frequently  did  Elijah  and 
Elisha  visit  Bethel,  whose  ill-mannered  young  people  brought  upon  them  a 
special  judgment  by  jeering  at  the  prophet;  for  a  she-bear  out  of  the  wood 
came  and  devoured  two  and  forty  of  them.  The  last  notable  mention  of  the 
place  occurs  in  the  history  of  Josiah's  reign,  when  the  ardent  reformer  burnt 
on  an  altar  the  bones  of  the  idolatrous  people  who  had  gone  in  for  calf- 
worship." 

"Did  Bethel  belong  to  the  kingdom  of  Judah?"  asked  Philip. 

"No;  take  your  other  map  and  note  how  the  new  frontier  line  of  the 
year  971  B.  C.  cuts  the  tribe  of  Benjamin  in  two,  leaving  Bethel,  Gilgal, 
Jericho  and  Michmash  in  the  northern  kingdom.  Bethel  lies  well  in  from 
the  frontier. ' ' 

"Where  was  the  other  golden  calf  set  up?"  asked  Eugene. 

"Away  in  the  extreme  north  at  Dan.  But  to  return  to  the  history  of 
the  tribe  of  Benjamin.  At  one  time  certain  of  its  turbulent  and  passionate 
people  so  disgraced  themselves  as  to  rouse  the  wrath  of  the  whole  of  Israel. 
Instead  of  disowning  the  offenders,  the  tribe  stood  by  them  (Judges  xx. )  and 
was  utterly  annihilated,  with  the  exception  of  six  hundred  men,  who  took 
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refuge  in  the  Rock  Rimmon.  There  it  lies,  just  over  Jericho.  You  remem- 
ber how  wives  were  found  for  them,  do  you,  Eugene?" 

uFrom  Ramoth-Gilead  in  Gad,"  was  the  reply.  "You  said  Saul  was 
perhaps  descended  from  a  Moabitess,  like  David." 

"Look  on  your  map  for  Saul's  city  of  Gibeah,  northwest  of  Jerusalem 
and  close  to  Mizpeh.  Many  of  the  places  in  Benjamin  are  identified  with 
the  deeds  of  Saul  and  Jonathan;  notably  Michmash,  across  the  hills  there 
above  Jericho,  where  Jonathan  and  one  attendant  heroically  scattered  the 
Philistines,  and  afterwards  nearly  lost  his  life  because  he  had  acted  in  direct 
disobedience  to  his  father's  orders.     You  remember  how  Gibeon  came  into 


GIBEAH  IN  BENJAMIN. 
This  was  King  Saul's  native  city,  and  these  are  the  hills  of  Benjamin.    The  view  was  taken  from  Michmash, 
where  Jonathan  and  his  armor-bearer  attacked  the  whole  army  of  the  Philistines  and  routed  them  (i  Sam.  xiii,  xiv.) 

the  history  of  Joshua's  conquest  of  the  land?  It  was  now  included  in  the 
territory  of  Benjamin.  Gibeon  comes  twice  into  the  later  history  of  Israel, 
and  in  a  romantic  way.  In  the  civil  war  which  followed  Saul's  death  at 
Gilboa,  it  was  the  scene  of  a  decisive  battle.  You  remember  the  son  of 
Saul,  who  was  proclaimed  king  after  his  father's  death?" 

"Ishbosheth,  I  think,"  replied  Philip. 

"It  was  five  years  before  Ishbosheth  was  proclaimed  king  by  his  relative, 
Abner,  the  great  captain  of  Benjamin;  and  he  reigned  at  Mahanaim  in  Gilead 
for  only  two  years.  Most  of  the  northern  tribes  supported  him  against 
David — Ephraim,  Issachar  and  Assher,  along  with  his  own  tribe  of  Benjamin. 
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"At  length  Abner,  feeling  himself  strong  enough  to  take  the  offensive, 
marched  across  Jordan  and  appeared  in  the  neighborhood  of  Gibeon.  This 
city,  though  in  the  territory  of  Benjamin,  was  hostile  to  the  house  of  Saul, 
and  friendly  to  David;  and  Abner  had  evidently  come  to  capture  it.  Joab, 
David's  great  captain,  hearing  of  Abner's  incursion,  marched  north  from 
Jerusalem  to  relieve  the  city  and  raise  the  siege;  and  the  two  chieftains  took 
positions  on  opposite  sides  of  a  pool  fed  by  the  numerous  springs  which 
issue  from  the  hillside  on  which  the  city  is  built. 

"Then  followed  some  challenging,  quite  in  the  style  of  Percy  and  Douglas 
in  Chevy  Chase:    You  remember  how  Douglas  appeals  to  Percy? 

11  'Then  said  the  doughty  Douglas 

Unto  the  Lord  Percie: 
To  kill  all  those  guiltless  men 

Alas!  it  were  great  pitie. 
But,  Percie,  thou  art  a  lord  of  land, 

I  am  an  earl  in  my  countrie: 
Let  all  our  men  upon  a  parti  stand 

And  do  the  battle  of  thee  and  of  me.' 

"In  this  present  case,  before  the  walls  of  Gibeon,  Abner  proposed  a 
friendly  contest  between  twelve  young  men  of  either  side." 

"That  is  like  the  fight  on  the  North  Inch  of  Perth,  described  in  Scott's 
Fair  Maid  of  Perth ,"  said  Eugene,  "between  the  twelve  men  of  the  Clan 
Chattan  and  the  twelve  men  of  the  Clan  Kay,  in  which  Harry  the  smith 
took  part." 

"It  ended  almost  as  bloodily.  The  young  men  began  to  use  their  dag- 
gers and  a  bloody  fight  ensued,  in  which  Abner's  side  got  the  worst  of  it. 
They  fled  in  disorder  toward  Jordan,  and  in  the  pursuit  Asahel,  Joab's 
brother,  'fleet  as  a  young  roe,'  was  killed  by  Abner,  whom  he  persisted  in  pur- 
suing, although  repeatedly  warned.  This  led  to  Joab's  deadly  revenge  at 
the  Well  of  Sirah  near  Hebron. 

"You  have  seen,  I  think,  the  wonderful  picture  of  Rizpah  by  Becker?" 

"Yes,"  replied  Philip.  "I  saw  the  original  in  Paris,  and  it  haunted  me 
for  quite  awhile." 

"It  was  the  men  of  Gibeon  whose  bitter  grudge  against  the  house  of 
Saul  brought  the  sad  fate  upon  Rizpah.  There  is  reason  to  suppose  that  Saul 
had  seized  their  vineyards  for  some  of  his  favorites,  massacring  the  inhabit- 
ants. A  famine  which  afterwards  visited  the  land  was  interpreted  as  a  dispen- 
sation fromGod  because  Saul's  crime  had  gone  unpunished;  and  when  the  men 
of  Gibeon  were  appealed  to  they  demanded  blood  for  blood.  Two  sons,  both 
children  of  Rizpah,  and  five  grandsons,  were  crucified  in  Gibeah,  the  city  of 
Saul,  and  the  bereaved  mother  watched  the  bodies  of  her  sons  and  relatives 
from  spring  until  winter,  lest  the  vultures  or  the  jackals  might  devour  them. 
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44 Here  is  William  Cullen  Bryant's  description  of  this  saddest  of  vigils: 

"  'The  barley-harvest  was  nodding  white 
When  my  children  died  on  the  rocky  height, 
And  the  reapers  were  singing  on  hill  and  plain 
When  I  came  to  my  task  of  sorrow  and  pain. 
But  now  the  season  of  rain  is  nigh, 
The  sun  is  dim  in  the  thickening  sky, 
And  the  clouds  in  sullen  darkness  rest 
Where  ha  hides  his  light  at  the  doors  of  the  west. 
I  hear  the  howl  of  the  wind  that  brings 
The  long,  drear  storm  on  its  heavy  wings; 
But  the  howling  wind,  and  the  driving  rain, 
Will  beat  on  my  houseless  head  in  vain: 
I  shall  stay,  from  my  murdered  sons  to  scare 
The  beasts  of  the  desert,  and  fowls  of  air.' 

"The  motherly  act  impressed  David,  who  reverently  buried  the  bones  of 
the  victims,  along  with  those  of  Saul  and  Jonathan,  in  the  family  sepulcher." 

4  *  That  was  truly  visiting  the  sins  of  the  father  upon  the  children  of  the 
second  generation/ '  remarked  Philip.  "It  is  hard  for  us  to  understand  such 
justice." 

44And  yet  the  Orientals  still  recognize  such  treatment  as  just,"  replied 
Mr.  Alison. 

"The  character  of  Benjamin,  the  patriarch,  was  mild  and  lamblike; 
that  of  the  tribe  was  different.  When  Jacob  spoke  of  Benjamin  as  a  wolf  that 
ravineth,  he  must  have  thought  of  the  tribe. 

14  'In  the  morning  he  shall  devour  the  prey, 
And  at  even  he  shall  divide  the  spoil.' 

"Expert  bowmen  andslingers,  indefatigable  warriors,  rejoicing  in  every 
opportunity  for  fighting,  the  men  of  Benjamin,  though  few  in  number,  were 
always  desirable  friends  and  dangerous  foes.  Moses  speaks  of  Benjamin  as  of 
a  child  lovingly  carried  by  his  father: 

**  'The  beloved  of  the  Lord  shall  dwell  in  safety  by  him; 
He  covereth  him  all  the  day  long, 
And  he  dwelleth  between  his  shoulders.' 

"This  probably  refers  to  the  relation  borne  by  Benjamin  to  Judah  after 
the  great  division,  when  its  separate  identity  was  merged  in  that  of  its  more 
powerful  neighbor.     It  produced  notable  men  even  after  the  captivity. 

"The  next  tribe  must  be  treated  altogether  from  the  map,  for  none  of  its 
land  is  in  sight  from  here. 

The  Tribe  of  Simeon. 

"Simeon  was  the  next  tribe  to  receive  its  portion.  It  was  unfortunate  in 
its  ancestry,  for  the  history  of  the  patriarch  Simeon  had  not  been  very  credit- 
able.    Cruel  and  unscrupulous,  he  took  part  in  the  treacherous  murder  of  the 
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Shechemites  and  the  persecution  of  Joseph;  and  received,  along  with  Levi, 
their  father  Jacob's  curse:  (I  will  divide  them  in  Jacob,  and  scatter  them  in 
Israel.'  For  some  reason  or  other  Moses  did  not  mention  Simeon  in  his 
prophetical  blessing  (Deut.  xxxiii.);  perhaps  because  the  tribe  had  signal- 
ized itself  by  misconduct  at  Shittim  and  Baal-Peor,  and  was  under  disgrace. 
Only  twenty-two 
thousand  two  hundred 
fighting  men  of  Simeon 
entered  Canaan;  and 
the  tribe  carried  with 
it  no  great  traditions; 
nor  did  it  produce  one 
man  of  note  in  the  his- 
tory of  Israel.  It  was 
a  fierce  warlike  tribe, 
and  received  as  its  in- 
heritance thirteen  or 
fourteen  cities  on  the 
southwest  frontier  of 
Judah.  I/)ok  on  your 
maps:  its  territory  be- 
gan  near  Gath  and 
stretched  southward 
past  Beersheba.  It  is 
very  difficult,  however, 
to  separate  the  posses- 
sions of  Simeon  from 
those  of  Judah,  and 
there  ensued  a  close 
alliance  between  the 
two  tribes.  Only  seven 
thousand  warriors  of 
Simeon  came  to  David 
at  Hebron,  to  have  him 
crowned  king.  Eph- 
raim  sent  four  times  as 
many,  Zebulon  over  seven  times  as  many.  Benjamin  sent  only  three  thousand, 
but  then  it  was  Saul's  own  tribe,  and  the  heirs  of  Saul  were  still  held  to  have 
a  claim  upon  the  crown.  The  better  portion  of  its  inhabitants,  at  the  time  of 
the  great  secession,  cast  in  their  lot  with  the  kingdom  of  Judah;  others,  in 
outlying  cities  on  the  border  of  the  great  desert,  lapsed  into  heathenism. 
Some  of  this  tribe  seem  to  have  wandered  as  far  south  as  Petra;  and  travelers 
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RIZPAH  GUARDING  HKR  DEAD. 

This  wonderful  picture  by  the  modern  artist  Georges  Becker  represents 
Rizpah,  one  of  Saul's  concubines,  guarding  from  the  vultures  the  dead  bodies 
of  her  two  sons  and  five  nephews,  who  were  sacrificed  in  order  to  satisfy  the 
vengeance  of  the  people  of  Gibeon.    (2  Sam.  xxi,  8-1 1. ) 
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of  recent  times  have  found  men  of  the  desert  who  still  boast  themselves  to  be 
not  as  the  Arabs  around  them,  but  *Sons  of  Israel.'  They  are  in  all  proba- 
bility a  remnant  of  the  tribe  of  Simeon. 

"How  many  tribes  are  now  left,  Eugene?"  inquired  Mr.  Alison. 

"Five,  I  think,"  was  the  reply. 

"Yes,  there  still  remain  the  four  northern  tribes,  as  we  may  call  them, 
and  the  tribe  of  Dan,  which  may  be  studied  apart,  as  its  possessions  lay  both 
south  and  north.  Dan  is  also  peculiar  in  being  omitted  in  the  Book  of  the 
Revelation,  when  the  othertribes  have  all  their  portion  in  the  New  Jerusalem. 
Let  us  then  take  up  Zebulon. 

The  Tribe  of  Zebulon. 

"Now  look  to  the  northwest,"  said  Mr.  Alison,  "beyond  Gilboa  and  the 

Plain  of  Jezreel,  for  the  territory  of  the  tribe  of  Zebulon.     This  was  the  third 

tribe  to  receive  its  inheritance  by  lot  at  Shiloh.     It  was  a  numerous  tribe, 

and  entered  Canaan  over  sixty  thousand  strong.     The  territory,  however, 

which  it  received  was  not  very  extensive,  as  Assher  probably  shut  it  out  from 

the  sea.     And  yet  the  prediction  of  Jacob  had  outlined  a  maritime  career  for 

the  tribe: 

"  'Zebulon  shall  dwell  at  the  haven  of  the  sea; 
And  he  shall  be  for  an  haven  of  ships; 
And  his  border  shall  be  upon  Zidon.' 

"Again,  in  the  blessing  of  Moses,  Zebulon  and  Issachar  are  promised  the 
fruit  of  the  seas: 

11  'They  shall  suck  of  the  abundance  of  the  seas, 
And  of  treasure  hid  in  the  sand.' 

"The  last  allusion  may  be  to  the  manufacture  of  glass,  in  which  sand  is 
used;  one  of  the  chief  industries  of  the  Phoenicians  on  the  coast.  The  inherit- 
ance of  Zebulon  was  fair  and  fruitful,  stretching  from  the  eastern  end  of  Carmel 
for  about  twenty-five  miles  in  a  northeasterly  direction  to  within  six  or  seven 
miles  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee." 

Eugene  broke  in  here:  "The  map,  sir,  in  my  Bible  makes  Zebulon  quite 
different.  It  gives  Zebulon  the  Bay  of  Acre,  and  also  makes  it  go  right  to  the 
Sea  of  Galilee.     That  would  give  it  both  a  salt  and  fresh  water  sea." 

"I  know  there  is  some  difficulty  in  settling  the  limits  of  Zebulon,"  re- 
plied Mr.  Alison,  "and  a  verse  or  two  seems  to  have  been  omitted  in  the 
Bible  text  at  this  point.  The  men  of  Zubulon,  being  neighbors  of  the  Phoeni- 
cians, who  were  a  highly  civilized  people,  learned  early  the  art  of  handwriting 
and  other  accomplishments,  and  this  readiness  to  learn  from  other  peoples  made 
the  tribe  less  exclusively  national.  It  gave  only  two  names  to  the  history  of 
Israel:  Elon,  a  peaceable  judge,  and  the  prophet  Jonah." 

"But  it  fought  well  at  Megiddo  against  Sisera,"  said  Philip.  "Both  it 
and  Naphtali  fought  bravely." 
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"Yes,  indeed,  its  early  record  was  good  It  helped  nobly  at  the  battle  of 
Lake  Merom;  and  later,  in  David's  time,  it  sent  to  Hebron  a  splendid  force  of 
fifty  thousand  brave  and  loyal  warriors  to  help  place  him  on  the  throne." 

"Wasn't  Nazareth  situated  in  Zebulon?"  asked  Eugene.  "I  can't  find 
it  on  my  map." 

"It  isn't  there,"  replied  Mr.  Alison.  "No  mention  is  made  of  Nazareth 
in  the  Old  Testament;  there  was  a  Bethlehem,  or  'City  of  Bread,'  however,  in 
Zebulon.  Nazareth  was  an  insignificant  place  altogether;  and  yet  it  now 
makes  Zebulon  particularly  interesting  to  Christian  people.  We  can  catch  a 
glimpse  from  Nebo  here  of  the  hills  around  Nazareth.     Next  comes 

The  Tribe  of  Issachar. 

"Here  again,"  remarked  Mr.  Alison  to  Eugene,  "you  will  have  consider- 
able difficulty  in  adjusting  your  map  to  mine.  In  your  map  Issachar  begins 
away  north  on  Jordan  at  Bethshan,  and  stretches  west  past  Elijah's  Altar  at 
Carmel.  On  my  map  it  stops  short  westward  at  Megiddo,  and  runs  down  the 
right  bank  of  the  Jordan  more  than  forty  miles  till  it  touches  Benjamin.  The 
portion  common  to  both  maps  includes  the  great  Plain  of  Esdraelon,  where  so 
many  historic  events  took  place,  with  Mt.  Tabor  on  the  north,  and  the  hills 
of  Gilboa  on  the  south." 

Philip  and  Eugene  were  able  to  pick  out  both  of  these  hills  with  the 
glass. 

"Some  of  the  best  known  cities  in  Issachar  belonged  to  West  Manasseh — 
Tirzah,  the  beautiful,  chosen  by  Jeroboam  as  his  capital,  and  the  burial  place 
of  himself  and  four  of  his  successors;  Endor,  where  Saul  consulted  the  witch; 
and  Bethshan,  where  the  bodies  of  Saul  and  Jonathan  were  exposed  on  the 
walls. 

"Issachar  was  a  powerful  tribe,  numbering  sixty-four  thousand  three 
hundred  adult  males  when  Israel  entered  Canaan.  The  men  of  Issachar  were 
noted  for  their  quiet,  industrious  habits.  Their  territory  lay  mostly  in  a  rich 
plain,  having  a  low  elevation;  the  climate  was,  therefore,  by  no  means  stim- 
ulating.    Accordingly,  we  find  Issachar  compared  to  a  beast  of  burden: 

"  'Issachar  is  a  strong  male  ass 

Couching  down  between  the  sheepfolds; 
And  he  saw  a  resting  place  that  it  was  good, 
And  the  land  that  it  was  pleasant; 
And  he  bowed  his  shoulder  to  bear, 
And  became  a  servant  under  task-work.' 

"Such  a  people  was  not  likely  to  produce  great  men,  nor  did  it.  One 
judge,  Tolah,  belonged  to  the  tribe;  and  it  gave  two  kings,  Baasha  and  Elah, 
to  Israel.  On  two  occasions,  however,  the  men  of  Issachar  came  well  to  the 
front.  Under  Barak  they  bore  a  prominent  part  in  the  battle  of  Megiddo: 
•The  princes  of  Issachar  were  with  Deborah.'     In  the  time  of  David  the 
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tribe  had  the  reputation  of  being  prudent  and  sagacious.  When  David  was 
at  Hebron,  after  the  death  of  Saul,  two  hundred  of  its  leading  men,  repre- 
senting all  their  brethren,  came  to  offer  him  their  support;  and  we  are  told 
that  they  'had  understanding  of  the  times,  to  know  what  Israel  ought  to  do.' 
But  its  later  history  was  inglorious  and  obscure.    Turn  now  to 

The  Tribe  of  Assher. 

"We'll  see  no  part  of  Assher  from  here,  that's  certain,"  said  Philip,  as 
he  consulted  his  map. 

"No.  Assher  lies  too  far  off,  and  on  the  other  slope,  like  Simeon.  It 
received  its  lot  after  Issachar — a  fruitful  country  lying  close  on  the  Mediter- 
ranean coast  and  extending  south  to  Dor.  But  it  is  uncertain  how  far  it  suc- 
ceeded in  making  these  Phoenician  cities  its  own.  You  will  remember,  in 
visiting  Acre,  that  we  found  that  the  city  was  not  recognized  by  the  Jews  as 
part  of  the  Holy  Land.  Placed  beside  a  vigorous,  intelligent  and  industrious 
people  like  the  Phoenicians,  from  whom  they  could  learn  so  much,  the  men 
of  Assher  were  not  likely  to  remain  very  strict  Israelites.  They  were  a  fairly 
numerous  tribe,  numbering  fifty-three  thousand  six  hundred  adult  males 
when  they  entered  Canaan." 

"Did  they  ever  capture  Tyre  or  Sidon?"  asked  Eugene. 

"We  don't  know  that  they  ever  assaulted  these  cities;  probably  they 
thought  the  attempt  hopeless,  and  settled  down  to  friendly  relations.  The 
soil  of  these  fertile  upland  valleys  was  productive — the  very  name  Assher 

means  favorable.  «'  'Out  of  Assher  his  bread  shall  be  fat, 

And  he  shall  yield  royal  dainties.' 

"This  was  Jacob's  blessing,  and  that  of  Moses  was  still  more  pronounced: 

"  'Blessed  be  Assher  among  the  sons  of  Jacob, 
Let  him  be  the  favored  one  among  his  brethren, 
Let  him  dip  his  foot  in  oil. 
Thy  shoes  shall  be  in  iron  and  brass, 
And  as  the  days,  so  shall  thy  strength  be.' 

"In  the  territory  of  Assher  were  the  underground  mineral  riches  here 
referred  to;  and  probably  the  tribe  engaged  in  mining  and  commercial  as 
well  as  in  agricultural  pursuits.  With  the  powerful  Hittites  to  the  north  of 
them,  they  were  unable  to  assert  themselves,  and  played  no  leading  part 
whatever  in  the  history  of  Israel.  Only  one  of  the  children  of  Assher  has 
left  a  name  worth  remembering — the  aged  prophetess  Anna,  who  blessed  our 
Savior  when  he  was  presented  at  the  Temple.  Ephretn  Lyons,  a  writer  of  the 
fourth  century,  describes  the  scene  very  beautifully: 

"  'Then  Anna  took  the  babe  upon  her  arms, 
And  pressed  her  mouth  upon  his  infant  lips; 
Then  came  the  Holy  Spirit  on  her  lips, 
As  erst  upon  Isaiah's  when  the  coal 
Had  touched  his  silent  lips,  and  opened  them, 
With  flowing  heart  she  sang: 
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Oh  son  of  the  King 
Though  thy  birthplace  was  tnean; 
All-hearing,  yet  silent, 
Unknown,  yet  all-knowing, 
God,  and  yet  son  of  man, 
Praise  to  thy  name!' 

14 We  now  come  to  the  northern  tribe  having  the  greatest  extent  of 
territory. 

The  Tribe  op  Naphtau. 

4 'Look  north  and  you  will  see  some  of  the  possessions  of  this  tribe. 
The  eastern  slopes  of  Mt.  Tabor  are  in  Naphtali.  Though  not  nearly  so 
numerous  a  tribe  as  Zebulon,  being  but  forty-five  thousand  four  hundred 
strong,  it  occupied  a  much  larger  territory,  abounding  in  rich  forest,  fertile 
plains,  and  magnificent  scenery.  The  early  history  of  the  tribe  was  glorious. 
Called  upon  to  occupy  a  district  made  famous  by  the  victory  of  Joshua  over 
Jabin,  it  gave  a  general  to  Israel  in  Barak,  born  at  Kadesh-Naphtali.  Its 
position,  in  the  extreme  north,  exposed  it  to  attacks  from  Syrians  and  Hit- 
tites;  but  these  dangers,  instead  of  stimulating  the  people  to  more  heroic 
efforts,  seem  to  have  made  them  cautious,  indifferent,  and  ready  to  come  to 
terms.  At  an  early  date  they  ceased  to  take  an  active  or  leading  part  in  the 
history  of  the  nation.  In  Baasha's  reign,  about  930  B.  C,  Benhadad,  King  of 
Syria,  invaded  their  land  and  captured  their  fenced  cities. 

"Jacob  described  Naphtali  as  'a  hind  let  loose;  he  giveth  goodly  words.' 
This  translation  of  the  original  Hebrew,  so  difficult  to  understand,  has  been 
rejected  by  modern  scholars  for  the  better  rendering: 

"  'Naphtali  is  a  slender  terebinth, 

Which  spreadeth  forth  goodly  boughs.' 

"Its  territory,  covering  eight  hundred  square  miles  of  the  Upper  Jordan 
Valley,  and  including  what  has  been  called  the  'Garden  of  Palestine,'  has 
become  of  special  interest  to  us,  because  of  Christ's  ministry.  Safed,  the  'city 
on  the  hill  that  cannot  be  hid,'  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  and  nowone  of  the 
four  sacred  cities  of  Palestine,  lies  in  what  was  the  territory  of  Naphtali,  and 
was  at  one  time,  no  doubt,  a  'fenced  city*  of  the  tribe.    We  are  now  left  with 

The  Tribe  ok  Dan. 

"The  seventh  and  last  lot  fell  to  the  tribe  of  Dan,  which  at  one  time 
came  next  in  numbers  to  the  tribe  of  Judah.  On  entering  Canaan  it  was  still 
second,  numbering  sixty-four  thousand  four  hundred  adult  males,  and  yet  the 
territory  assigned  to  it  was  the  smallest  of  any.  It  was  given  a  strip  of  ter- 
ritory immediately  west  of  Benjamin,  on  the  Mediterranean  slope;  a  district 
rich  in  corn-land  and  vineyards.  The  inhabitants,  however,  were  difficult 
to  dispossess;  and  the  Danites  found  themselves  unable  to  dislodge  either  the 
Amorites  or  the  Philistines.     That  they  made  a  heroic  effort  is  certain;  but 
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at  length  they  found  themselves  shut  in  to  the  barren  hills  round  the  Valley 
of  Ajalon,  and  had  to  look  out  territory  elsewhere.  So  they  sent  five  spies  to 
seek  for  a  possible  locality.  You  know,  Eugene,  where  these  spies  found  a 
desirable  spot?" 

"Away  in  the  north,  beyond  Lake  Merom,"  was  the  reply. 

"There,  on  the  wide  plain  that  slopes  westward  from  Mt.  Hermon,  stood 
the  fortified  city  of  Laish,  inhabited  by  a  colony  of  Phoenicians  from  Sidon. 
It  was  a  beautiful  spot,  with  exquisite  surroundings,  and  the  men  of  Dan 
determined  to  secure  it.  Six  hundred  of  their  best  warriors  marched  swiftly 
northward,  and,  falling  upon  the  unsuspecting  inhabitants,  massacred  every 
one  of  them  and  took  possession  of  the  city.  The  new  possession  of  the  tribe 
thus  became  the  most  northerly  outpost  of  Israel;  so  that  'from  Dan  to  Beer- 
sheba'  came  to  signify  from  the  extreme  north  to  the  extreme  south  of  the 
land. 

"Jacob  had  described  Dan  as  a  'serpent  by  the  way;  an  adder  in  the 
path,  that  biteth  the  horse-heels,  so  that  his  rider  shall  fall  backward.'  The 
manner  of  the  capture  of  Laish  is  in  accordance  with  the  description.  But 
the  great  champion  of  Dan  was  hardly  like  this.     Who  was  he,  Eugene?" 

"Samson,  I  think." 

"You're  right.  He  was  the  only  Danite  who  came  to  distinction.  Dan 
means  'judge,'  and  Samson  was  the  only  judge  whom  the  tribe  produced. 
By  going  so  far  north  it  isolated  itself,  and  probably  fell  into  gross  idolatry; 
certainly,  it  made  no  further  mark  in  the  history  of  Israel.  The  southern 
Danites  were  gradually  absorbed  by  Judah,  and  the  tribe  disappeared.  Its 
genealogy  is  not  given  with  the  others  in  the  First  Book  of  Chronicles;  nor 
is  the  tribe  of  Dan  mentioned  among  the  'sealed'  tribes  in  Revelation,  vii. 
Its  history,  from  its  promising  beginning  to  its  obscure  close,  is  altogether 
peculiar  and  mysterious. 

"Of  course,  as  you  know,  Levi  was  given  no  territory  in  the  allocation 
of  the  tribes,  but  certain  cities  throughout  the  land  were  known  as  Levitical 
cities  and  inhabited  by  this  priestly  caste. 

"The  Cities  of  Refuge  were  all  Levitical  cities,  scattered  at  convenient 
distances  on  either  side  of  the  Jordan.  Do  you  remember,  Philip,  how  many 
there  were?" 

"Three  on  one  side  of  the  river  and  three  on  the  other." 

"Yes.  Hebron,  Shechem,  and  Kedesh-Naphtali  on  the  west;  Bezor  on 
the  Arnon,  Ramoth-Gilead,  and  Golan  on  the  east.  What  purpose  did 
they  serve?" 

"To  afford  protection,  sir,  to  those  who  had  been  inadvertently  guilty  of 
homicide." 
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"There  are  forty-eight  Levitical  cities,"  continued  Mr.  Alison,  "and  all 
are  said  to  have  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  sanctuaries;  but  in  the  six  Cities  of 
Refuge  the  involuntary  homicide  had  to  be  lodged  and  fed.  The  Roman 
Catholic  Church  claimed  the  same  privilege  for  herself  during  the  Middle 
Ages,  and  her  special  sanctuaries  in  England  and  Scotland  have  only  lately 
fallen  into  abeyance.  For  long  they  merely  served  as  refuges  for  debtors; 
but  at  one  time  they  sheltered  criminal  offenders." 

"Yes,  sir,"  said  Philip.  "I  have  read  Scott's  Fortunes  of  Nigel,  and  in 
it  he  makes  his  hero  take  refuge  in  a  London  sanctuary,  after  striking  a  man 
in  the  royal  precincts." 

"How  did  Palestine  come  to  be  divided  into  the  three  provinces  of  Judea, 
Samaria,  and  Galilee?"  inquired  Philip. 

"Judea  was  practically  the  old  kingdom  of  Judah,  whose  inhabitants 
were  in  exile  only  sixty-three  years;  that  is,  not  the  three-score  and  ten  years 
of  a  healthy  man's  lifetime.  The  people  returned,  as  often  happens,  more 
intensely  national  than  before  their  exile.  Even  before  the  fall  of  Samaria, 
many  of  the  Israelites  in  the  north  had  begun  to  look  again  on  Jerusalem  as 
their  national  center.  The  northern  kingdom  broke  up  gradually,  the  tribes 
east  of  Jordan  being  first  carried  off,  then  those  in  the  north,  and  last  of  all 
those  in  the  center." 

"I  always  thought  the  ten  tribes  went  together  into  exile,"  said  Philip, 
"and  probably  became  the  North  American  Indians.  My  teacher  at  the 
public  school  believed  this." 

* c There  is  really  no  warrant  whatever  in  Scripture  for  such  a  supposition, ' ' 
replied  Mr.  Alison.  "Judah  absorbed  several  of  the  tribes;  the  rest  probably 
mingled  with  the  kindred  races  round  about  them.  The  Samaritans,  who 
set  up  a  temple  on  Gerizim  over  yonder,  were  not  of  Hebrew  descent,  although 
at  one  time  they  begged  to  be  admitted  into  full  communion  with  the 
Jews  who  had  returned  under  Nehemiah.  They  accepted  the  Pentateuch,  of 
which  they  had  a  separate  version,  known  as  the  Samarian  Pentateuch. 
Possessing  Shechem,  they  had  one  of  the  three  holy  places  of  the  land." 

"And  who  are  the  Galileans?"  asked  Eugene. 

"Galilee  was  at  first  a  district  inNaphtali,  which  increased  in  importance 
until  it  formed  the  largest  of  the  three  Roman  provinces.  The  Jews  who 
lived  in  Galilee  were  considered  to  be  a  rougher  and  less  select  class  of  people. 
Safed  in  Galilee,  which  is  now  one  of  the  holy  cities  of  the  Jews,  became  such 
only  within  the.  last  five  hundred  years.  Galilee  was  really  much  more 
heathen  than  Hebrew,  for  Isaiah  speaks  of  it  as  'Galilee  of  the  Gentiles,' 
(Isaiah  ix.:  1.)" 

"I  think  Judah  was  fortunate  in  getting  a  territory  that  could  be  so  easily 
defended,"  remarked  Philip. 
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"That  was  really  one  of  the  great  reasons  why  Judah  survived  when  the 
other  tribes  disappeared.  Gad,  Manasseh,  and  Ephraim  were  all  noble  tribes, 
with  an  early  history  that  promised  well;  and  yet  they  were  wiped  out  sooner 
or  later.  Undoubtedly,  however,  the  kingdom  of  Judah  must  have  from  time 
ot  time  received  fresh  accessions  from  the  northern  kingdom  during  the 
successive  troubles  which  it  underwent;  and  these  people  would  be  the  best 
kind  of  Israelites." 

"Isn't  Liberty  considered  as  being  peculiar  to  the  mountains?"  inquired 
Philip. 

"No,  I  do  not  think  so,"  replied  Mr.  Alison.  "Milton  is  the  first  poet 
who  makes  Liberty  a  goddess  of  the  mountains:  in  his  L?  Allegro: 

"  'And  in  thy  right  hand  lead  with  thee, 
The  mountain  nymph,  sweet  Liberty.' 

"Undoubtedly,  however,  the  Jews  in  the  mountains  of  Palestine,  the 
Swiss  in  the  fastnesses  of  the  Alps,  and  the  Scotch  in  their  wild  northern 
glens,  were  able  to  assert  their  nationality  and  preserve  their  own  institutions 
against  the  encroachments  of  a  stronger  power.  But  the  Netherlands,  a  very 
flat  country,  succeeded  equally  well  against  Philip  of  Spain;  and  our  own 
Land  of  Liberty  is  more  remarkable  for  its  great  plains  than  for  its  mount- 
ains. Tyre,  in  its  island  stronghold,  seems  to  have  resisted  every  conqueror 
until  Alexander  the  Great  used  all  his  wonderful  resources  to  capture  it. 
The  Greeks  never  made  Liberty  a  goddess  of  the  hills." 

"Isn't  the  seventy-sixth  Psalm  a  song  of  victory,  written  especially  for 
the  people  of  Judah?"  inquired  Philip. 

"Undoubtedly,"  was  Mr.  Alison's  reply.  "It  signalizes  a  great  victory, 
like  the  repulse  of  Sennacherib: 

11  'In  Judah  is  God  known: 
His  name  is  great  in  Israel. 
In  Salem  also  is  his  Tabernacle, 
And  his  dwelling  place  in  Zion; 
There  he  make  the  arrows  of  the  bow, 
The  shield  and  the  sword,  and  the  battle.' 

"In  another  psalm,  the  hundred  and  twenty-fiftl^,  the  confidence  of  the 
Jews  in  the  protection  afforded  by  their  mountain  home  leads  the  writer  to 
compare  Jehovah  to  those  mountains  which  rise  up  around  Jerusalem: 

"  'They  that  trust  in  the  Lord 

Are  as  Mount  Zion,  which  cannot  be  moved,  but  abideth  forever. 
As  the  mountains  are  round  about  Jerusalem, 
So  the  Lord  is  round  about  his  people.'  " 
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Through  Cleopatra's  Farm. 

"QO  THIS  is  Jericho,  the  City  of  Palms ?"  said  Philip,  as  they  rode  into 
O     the  miserable  village  which  now  goes  by  the  historic  name. 

"And  where  are  the  palms?"  asked  Eugene.     "I  don't  see  any." 

"They  lasted  until  the  seventh  century,  but  now  they  are  all  gone,"  said 
Mr.  Alison;  "but  I  have  already  shown  you  the  Rose  of  Jericho.  You  remem- 
ber Joshua's  curse  which  he  pronounced  on  Jericho  in  presence  of  all 
Israel,  as  its  ruins  lay  charred  and  smoking  before  him:  'Cursed  be  the  man 
before  the  Lord  that  riseth  up  and  buildeth  the  city  Jericho:  he  shall  lay 
the  foundation  thereof  in  his  first-born,  and  in  his  youngest  son  shall  he  set 
up  the  gates  of  it.'  Five  hundred  years  after  this  curse  was  spoken,  a  man 
was  found  bold  enough  to  brave  the  curse  and  rebuild  the  city.  Please  turn, 
Eugene,  to  I.  Kings  xvi.:  34,  and  you  will  read  how  the  prediction  was 
fulfilled." 

Eugene  opened  his  pocket  Bible  and  read:  "In  his  (Ahab's)  days  did 
Hiel  the  Bethelite  build  Jericho:  he  laid  the  foundation  thereof  in  Abiram, 
his  first-born,  and  set  up  the  gates  thereof  in  his  youngest  son,  Segub,  accord- 
ing to  the  word  of  the  Lord,  which  he  spake  by  Joshua,  the  son  of  Nun." 

"But  there  must  have  been  a  Jericho  in  David's  time,"  remarked  Philip; 
"for  it  was  there  his  servants  were  sent  to  let  their  beards  grow." 

"Perhaps  it  wasn't  a  city  at  that  time,"  said  Mr.  Alison,  "but  only 
a  hamlet.  Some  people  best  know  Jericho  because  of  the  familiar  expres- 
sion, 'Tarry  at  Jericho  until  your  beards  be  grown!'  You  know  where  these 
servants  of  David  were  going,  don't  you,  Philip?" 

"Across  to  the  King  of  the  Ammonites  at  Ramoth-Gilead,"  was  the 
reply.  "David  had  sent  them  to  congratulate  the  new  king,  Hanun,  who 
had  just  succeeded  to  the  throne.  But  Hanun  was  made  to  believe  that  they 
were  sent  as  spies,  so  he  disfigured  them  by  shaving  their  beards  and  cutting 
the  tails  off  their  coats.     It  made  the  men  feel  very  much  ashamed." 

"It  was  a  foolish  insult,  for  which  he  had  to  pay  dearly,"  said  Mr.  Ali- 
son. "You  remember  how  the  French  king  sent  Henry  V.  a  set  of  tennis- 
balls  in  derision,  as  if  the  young  king  were  only  fit  to  play  at  ball." 

"I  remember  Henry's  message  in  reply,"  remarked  Philip: 

"  'Tell  the  Dauphin 
His  jest  will  savour  but  of  shallow  wit, 
When  thousands  weep  more  than  did  laugh  at  it.'  " 

"The  Ammonites  did  weep  bitterly  for  it,"  replied  Mr.  Alison.  "Joab 
was  sent  with  a  powerful  force,  and  he  captured  Ramah.     The  inhabitants 
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were  not  only  slain,  but  tortured;  a  very  barbarous  proceeding.     But  war 
was  cruel  in  these  days.'' 

I. 

They  were  now  standing  beside  the  spring  known  as  the  Sultan's  Spring, 
which  makes  the  site  of  Jericho  so  advantageous.  They  tasted  the  water 
and  found  it  good,  though  warm. 

"Turn  up  your  Bibles  at  II.  Kings  ii.:  18-22,  and  you  will  find  that  the 
water  of  the  spring  was  not  always  good.     Read  the  passage,  Eugene." 

The  boy  read:  "And  when  they  came  again  to  him  (for  he  tarried  at 
Jericho),  he  said  unto  them,  Did  I  not  say  unto  you,  Go  not?  And  the 
men  of  the  city  said  unto  Elisha,  Behold,  I  pray  thee,  the  situation  of  this 
city  is  pleasant,  as  my  lord  seeth;  but  the  water  is  naught,  and  the  ground 
barren.  And  he  said,  Bring  me  a  new  cruse,  and  put  salt  therein.  And 
they  brought  it  to  him.  And  he  went  forth  unto  the  spring  of  the  waters 
and  cast  the  salt  in  there,  and  said,  Thus  saith  the  Lord,  I  have  healed  these 
waters;  there  shall  not  be  from  thence  any  more  death  or  barren  land.  So 
the  waters  were  healed  unto  this  day,  according  to  the  saying  of  Elisha, 
which  he  spake." 

"Thank  you,  Eugene,  for  reading  the  passage.  The  Jericho  of  Christ's 
time  is  a  little  south  of  us.  It  was  a  favorite  town  of  Herod  the  Great,  who 
built  a  palace  here,  and  considered  the  place  the  most  beautiful  in  his 
dominions.  After  seeking  relief  at  Callirrhoe  from  the  disease  which  cut  him 
off,  he  returned  here  to  die,  and  was  buried  south  of  Jerusalem  at  Herodiunu 
The  famous  Cleopatra  owned  two  gardens  in  this  neighborhood,  in  which 
was  produced  the  almost  priceless  balm  for  which  the  place  is  noted.  These 
were  assigned  to  her,  as  I  mentioned  before  to  you,  by  Mark  Antony,  and 
she  in  turn  rented  them  to  Herod.  The  valley  was  once  quite  a  place  for 
sugar-cane.  Look  at  these  two  buildings  near  by — they  were  formerly  mills 
for  crushing  the  cane.  The  ignorant  hermits  who  lived  in  the  cliffs  up  there 
called  it  'John  the  Baptist's  Honey." 

II. 

Abraham  Lyons  here  advised  them  strongly  to  climb  the  hillock  above 
the  spring,  as  they  would  get  such  a  fine  view  from  the  top.  This  they  did, 
and  were  glad  that  they  had  followed  his  advice. 

"Let  us  rest  here,  for  half  an  hour,"  said  Mr.  Alison,  "and  look  down 
upon  the  valley." 

"There  is  an  encampment  along  the  riverside,"  said  Eugene.  "Who 
are  they?     Not  Arabs?" 

"They  are  Russian  pilgrims  who  have  just  been  spending  Easter  at 
Jerusalem,  and  have  come  down  to  the  sacred  river  to  bathe  in  it.     A  view 
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at  nightfall  is  very  picturesque,  when  they  light  their  pine  torches  and  these 
flare  up." 

4<I  suppose/'  said  Philip,  "that  they  attach  great  importance  to  the 
bath." 

"Yes,  indeed,"  said  Mr.  Alison.  "The  linen  garment  in  which  they 
are  clad  when  they  enter  the  river  is  carefully  preserved  so  that  it  may  be 
used  as  a  shroud  at  death;  and  the  funeral  of  a  man  who  is  buried  in  one  of 
these  shrouds  has  a  peculiar  sanctity.  The  priests  accompanying  these  cara- 
vans of  pilgrims  act  the  part  of  John  the  Baptist,  dipping  men,  women  and 
children  as  they  wade  breast-deep  into  the  river." 

"Is  the  river  deep?"  asked  Eugene. 

"On  the  east  side  it  is;  and  a  good  many  people  have  rashly  ventured  to 
wade  across  and  have  been  drowned." 

"Show  us,  please,  the  exact  spot  where  John  the  Baptist  stood,"  said 
Philip. 

"That  is  more  than  any  one  can  do,"  replied  Mr.  Alison.  "It  is  not 
known  where  Bethabara  lay,  and  the  indications  in  Scripture  (John  i.:  28) 
give  us  no  aid.  The  custom  of  bathing  in  the  Jordan  began  in  the  time  of 
Constantine,  and  many  of  the  sites  fixed  upon  by  the  imperial  converts  of 
that  age  were  chosen  ignorantly.  By  the  sixth  century  crowds  of  people 
resorted  to  the  spot,  and  for  their  convenience  a  pavement  of  marble  was 
constructed  on  both  sides  of  the  stream.  In  the  center  stood  a  wooden  cross, 
and  under  this  sacred  emblem  the  priest  stood  and  bathed  the  visitors.  They 
changed  both  the  place  and  the  time  after  the  sixteenth  century.  Formerly 
the  bathing  took  place  early  in  January,  at  Epiphany,  but  it  was  changed  to 
the  milder  Easter  time;  and  a  place  higher  up  the  stream  was  chosen,  near 
the  monastery." 

"Is  the  monastery  an  old  one?"  asked  Philip. 

"That  large  white  building  you  see  is  a  modern  restoration  of  an  ancient 
building.  Helena  is  said  to  have  built  there  a  chapel  over  the  cave  in  which 
John  the  Baptist  dwelt;  and  the  monastery  is  still  often  called  Mar  Yohanna. " 

"Will  you  not  tell  us  about  Helena?"  asked  Eugene.  "So  much  seems 
to  begin  with  her." 

III. 

Helena,  Mother  ok  Pilgrims. 

"I  am  glad  you  asked  the  question,"  said  Mr.  Alison.  "She  begins  an 
epoch  in  religious  history:  when  the  Church  began  to  devote  itself  to  a 
childish  search  after  relics  and  sacred  spots.  St.  Jerome,  who,  you  will  re- 
member, lived  at  Bethlehem  for  so  long,  used  to  preach  against  this  tendency; 
but,  unfortunately,  as  he  chose  a  peculiarly  sacred  place  to  reside  in,  his 
example  was  considered  more  forcible  than  his  preaching.  It  was  this  super- 
stitious worshiping  of  inanimate  things,  and  neglect  of  the  more  serious  and 
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spiritual  side  of  life,  which  allowed  the  Mohammedans  to  come  in  like  a 
besom  and  sweep  the  degenerate  Christians  like  dust  before  them.  A  Moham- 
medan was  quite  happy  to  die  on  the  field  of  battle,  for  Paradise  awaited  him 
wherever  he  fell,  so  long  as  he  fell  fighting  for  his  religion.  You  remember, 
too,  how  the  women  of  Islam  were  quite  as  staunch  as  the  men.  The 
Christians,  on  the  other  hand,  wished  to  die  in  some  garment  dipped  in  the 
Jordan,  or  with  some  relic  clasped  in  their  hands.  As  I  said,  Helena  was  the 
mother  of  such  observances.  'Happy  would  it  have  been  for  humanity,' 
remarks  one  historian,  'if  the  cave  of  Christ's  Sepulcher  had  never  been  dis- 
covered, and  if  the  wood  of  the  Cross  had  still  remained  buried  in  the  earth.' 

"There  is  great  uncertainty  as  to  the  place  of  Helena's  birth.  Some 
authorities  say  that  she  was  born  in  the  north  of  England,  at  Eboracum,  now 
the  stately  city  of  York.  Others  bring  her  birthplace  further  south,  and 
make  her  the  daughter  of  a  Breton  King  named  CoGl;  while  others  claim 
that  she  was  born  in  Asia  Minor,  and  was  the  daughter  of  an  inn-keeper. 
Nothing  is  known  of  her  marriage  to  the  Emperor  Constantius  Chlorus,  who 
reigned  at  Rome  for  only  one  year,  305  to  306  A.  D.  Certain  it  is,  however, 
that  he  treated  her  as  Napoleon  treated  Josephine,  and  put  her  away  in  order 
to  marry  the  Emperor  Maximian's  daughter.  Her  son,  Constantine,  did  not 
share  in  this  repudiation,  but  was  fully  recognized  by  his  father;  and  he 
always  showed  her  particular  respect.  She  received  the  title  of  Augusta; 
several  towns  were  called  after  her,  and  her  name  was  stamped  on  coins. 
It  is  one  bright  spot  in  Constantine's  history  that  he  treated  his  mother  so 
well;  for  he  strangled  his  father-in-law  with  his  own  hands,  and  put  his  own 
son  to  death.     Do  you  remember  any  similar  cases  in  history,  Philip?' 

"Yes,  sir,  I  know  of  two.  Philip  II.  of  Spain  is  said  to  have  made 
away  with  his  son  Don  Carlos,  and  Peter  the  Great  of  Russia  put  his  son 
Alexei  to  death  on  a  charge  of  treason." 

"Yes,  these  are  parallel  instances.  It  was  because  of  a  false  charge  pre- 
ferred by  his  wife  that  Constantine  so  treated  his  son,  and  he  then  made 
away  with  her  in  anger  at  her  conduct.  Whether  Helena  was  the  means  of 
her  son's  conversion  or  not  we  do  not  know;  but  the  tragic  death  of  her 
grandson  Crispus  so  preyed  upon  her  mind  that  she  resolved  to  visit  the 
places  made  sacred  by  the  sufferings  of  the  Savior,  and  witness  on  the  spot 
the  fulfillment  of  prophecy.  Then  begins  legend.  We  are  told  that  she  was 
miraculously  led  to  where  the  true  cross  lay  buried.  She  ordered  the  work- 
men to  dig,  and  they  found  not  one  cross,  but  three  crosses.  These  were  the 
two  crosses  on  which  the  thieves  suffered;  and  beside  them  lay  the  inscrip- 
tion in  three  languages  which  Pilate  had  caused  to  be  hung  up.  She  did 
not  know  at  first  which  of  the  three  was  the  true  cross,  and  the  discovery 
was  the  result  of  a  practical  test.  A  noble  lady  lay  sick  of  an  incurable  dis- 
ease, and  all  three  were  brought  to  her  bedside.     The  true  cross  showed  its 
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power  by  healing  the  patient  forthwith,  and  it  henceforth  became  the  most 
precious  of  relics." 

"Was  it  not  lost  by  the  Crusaders  at  the  battle  of  Hattin?"  asked  Philip." 

"It  was;  and  the  news  of  its  loss  spread  a  gloom  over  the  Crusading  army 
and  helped  in  their  defeat.  They  had  trusted  to  it,  as  the  Israelites  under 
Hophni  and  Phinehas  at  the  battle  of  Aphek  trusted  to  the  Ark,  and  in  both 
cases  they  were  disappointed.  But  to  return  to  Helena.  She  found  out,  or 
supposed  that  she  had  found  out,  a  great  many  sacred  places  in  Jerusalem, 
and  then  she  traveled  eastward.  At  the  banks  of  the  Jordan  down  there  she 
discovered,  as  we  have  seen,  John  the  Baptist's  Cave,  and  built  a  chapel  there; 
and  then  proceeding  on  her  journey,  she  at  length  found  the  birthplace  of  the 
Magi.  Their  bones  were  afterwards  discovered  and  brought  to  Constanti- 
nople from  various  places  in  Persia.  You  know,  Philip,  where  they  were 
finally  deposited?" 

"The  bones  of  the  three  Wise  Kings  of  the  East — Gaspar,  Melchior,  and 
Balthasar — who  visited  Bethlehem,  were  taken  first  to  Milan  and  then  to 
Cologne,  where  they  are  preserved  as  relics  in  the  Great  Cathedral." 

"Yes,  that  is  the  story,"  said  Mr.  Alison;  "and  the  Empress'  pious 
journey  to  the  Euphrates  is  responsible  for  its  evolution.  She  was,  however, 
a  well-meaning,  charitable  woman,  and  died  in  328  A.  D.  respected  by  all. 
Now,  look  at  the  thin  thread  of  Jordan  making  its  way  through  a  green  trail 
of  jungle  between  banks  of  white  marl.  That  green  trail  is  the  'swelling  of 
Jordan,'  which  people  have  always  supposed  to  be  the  annual  flood." 

IV. 

Here  Mr.  Alison  turned  up  his  Bible  to  a  passage  in  the  prophet  Jere- 
miah (xlix.:  19):  "Behold,  he  shall  come  up  like  a  lion  from  the  swelling 
of  Jordan  against  the  habitation  of  the  strong." 

"That  must  mean  the  green  jungle  which  serves  as  a  covert  for  wild 
beasts.  It  is  a  very  unhealthy  hollow,  rank  with  malaria,  and  is  useless  for 
cultivation.  The  Hebrews  called  it  'Arabah,'  or  'Desert,'  and  in  the  New 
Testament  it  is  referred  to  as  a  *  wilderness.'  The  evangelist  Mark  says  that 
John  baptized  in  the  wilderness  (Mark  i.:  4,  5).  The  Jordan,  as  you  see,  is 
not  a  beautiful  river,  but  muddy,  full  of  driftwood,  and  with  almost  no  open 
reaches  where  the  waters  sparkle  in  the  sunshine.  It  is  the  deepest  trench 
on  the  earth's  surface." 

"Are  there  any  other  hollows  nearly  as  deep?"  inquired  Eugene. 

"In  the  Desert  of  Sahara  there  are  some  salt- fields  which  sink  at  their 
lowest  point  to  279  feet  below  the  level  of  the  Mediterranean.  In  the  State 
of  California,  inland  from  L,os  Angeles  and  about  one  hundred  and  sixty  miles 
to  the  northeast,  lies  the  famous  Death  Valley,  which  at  one  point  reaches  a 
level  of  400  feet  below  the  Pacific;  and  in  the  same  district  there  is  a  spot  200 
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feet  lower,  which  once  formed  the  bed  of  an  estuary.  But  the  Jordan  is  very 
much  lower  even  than  these.  Geologists  tell  us  that  it  is  properly  a  pro- 
longation of  the  Gulf  of  Akabah.     Look  for  it  on  your  map,  Eugene." 

"I  see  the  gulf,  with  Elah  at  its  head." 

11  When  the  surface  of  the  earth  was  taking  its  present  shape,  the  two 
long  folds  of  limestone,  running  north  and  south,  which  shut  in  the  Valley  of 
the  Jordan,  instead  of  rising  in  complete  isolation  and  allowing  the  waters 
from  the  south  to  enter  as  far  as  Mt.  Lebanon,  were  connected  by  a  diagonal 
ridge  forty-five  miles  north  of  Elah,  and  so  this  strange  valley  was  formed." 

"It  must  be  frightfully  hot  here  in  summer,"  remarked  Philip. 

"Too  hot  entirely  for  health.  It  rises  in  summer  to  110°  and  often  as 
high  as  118°,  and  the  people  who  inhabit  the  valley  are  a  sickly  and  degen- 
erate race.  The  Israelites  preferred  to  live  on  the  hills  and  descend  in  May 
to  reap  the  harvest.  The  climate  in  winter  is  very  mild,  and  some  people 
have  talked  of  making  Jericho  a  health  resort.  It  is  said  that  the  Sultan  of 
Turkey  owns  privately  a  good  deal  of  land  in  the  valley." 

"Are  there  any  lions  now  to  be  found  here?"  asked  Eugene. 

"It  is  at  least  eight  hundred  years  since  the  last  lion  was  seen  in  these 
parts,"  replied  Mr.  Alison;  "but  there  are  leopards  and  wolves  and  plenty 
of  wild  boars." 

V. 

"Tin  disappointed  in  the  Jordan,"  said  Philip;  "I  had  imagined  some- 
thing nobler  than  this." 

"Read  your  Old  Testament  again,  my  boy,  and  you  will  find  that  the 
Hebrew  writers  have  nothing  to  say  in  its  praise.  It  is  merely  a  border,  a 
ditch,  a  place  to  cross.     Naaman,  who  had  come  from 

11  'Fair  Damascus,  on  the  fertile  banks 
Of  Abana  and  Pharphar,  lucid  streams,' 

despised  its  muddy  waters.     David  was  thinking  of  the  rivulet  of  the  Kedron 

when  he  wrote  of  the  'river  whose  streams  make  glad  the  city  of  God,  the 

holy  place  of   the  Tabernacle  of  the  Most   High.'     The  Kedron  was  also 

EzekiePs  river,  which  flowed  eastward  and   brought  healing  wherever  its 

waters  reached.     The  want  of  attractiveness  in  the  actual  scenes,  however, 

makes  us  turn  with  all  the  more  enthusiasm  and  reverence  to  the  men  who 

have   been   specially   associated   with  Jordan:     Elijah   the   Tishbite,    who 

appeared  from  beyond  Jordan  in  all  his  mysterious  moral  greatness,  was  fed 

with   ravens  down    there  at  the  brook   Cherith,  and    somewhere    close   by 

ascended  to  heaven: 

14  'Methinks  we  need  him  once  again, 
That  favor  *d  seer — but  where  shall  he  be  found? 

By  Cherith 's  side  we  seek  in  vain, 
In  vain  on  Carmel's  green  and  lonely  mound: 
Angels  no  more 


From  Sinai  soar 
On  his  celestial  errands  bound.' 
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"Next  cotnes  the  gentler  personality  of  Elisha,  on  whom  the  great 
prophet's  mantle  fell.  And  last  and  greatest  of  the  three,  the  loved  harbinger 
of  Jesus,  with  the  unswerving  soul  and  the  fearless  tongue,  who  counted  it 
gain  that  his  light  should  grow  dim  before  the  increasing  glory  of  the  Son  of 
Man.     So  Keble  describes  John  the  Baptist/' 

"  Where  is  Jesus  supposed  to  have  gone  after  his  baptism?"  asked  Philip. 
"I  mean,  where  is  the  wilderness  situated  where  he  was  tempted?" 

"Look  westward,"  said  Mr.  Alison,  and  he  pointed  to  a  steep  mountain 
rising  sheer  above  them,  with  frowning  precipices  accessible  only  to  practiced 
climbers.  uThat  is  Quarantania,  where  they  show  a  grotto  said  to  be  the 
place  where  Jesus  spent  the  forty  days  of  his  fast: 

11  'Full  forty  days  he  pass'd,  whether  on  hill 
Sometimes,  auon  in  shady  vale,  each  night 
Under  the  covert  of  some  ancient  oak, 
Or  cedar  to  defend  him  from  the  dew, 
Or  harbor'd  in  one  cave,  is  not  reveal'd.' 

"Even  now  hermits  resort  thither  to  spend  forty  days  in  prayer  and 
fasting.  It  is  a  weird  and  secluded  spot;  but  the  site,  as  Milton  says,  is 
merely  conjectural.  What  led  the  mediaeval  Christians  to  choose  it  was  the 
height  and  steepness  of  the  mountain.  We  are  told  in  Luke  (iv. :  5)  that  the 
devil  took  Jesus  up  into  a  high  mountain." 

"Milton  in  his  poem,"  said  Philip,  "makes  the  devil  transport  our  Savior 
to  a  mountain  in  Mesopotamia,  from  whose  summit  he  can  see  the  fertile  dis- 
trict ruled  by  the  Assyrian  kings  at  the  height  of  their  glory.  The  two 
speeded  over  hill  and  dale,  looking  down  upon  'forest  and  field  and  flood, 
temples  and  towers,'  until  they  reached  their  summit  and  beheld 

11  'Assyria  and  her  empire's  ancient  bounds, 
Araxes  and  the  Caspian  lake, ' 

and  all  the  noble  cities  of  the  East  as  far  as  Arabia  and  the  Persian  Gulf.     The 

view  from  Quarantania  would  be  very  much  circumscribed." 

"From  that  same  Mesopotamian  mountain,  on  its  western  side,"  said 

Mr.  Alison,  "the  devil  gave  him  a  much  more  celebrated  view  of  the  western 

empire  of  Rome: 

"  *A11  nations  now  to  Rome  obedience  pay, 

To  Rome's  great  emperor,  whose  wide  domain, 
In  ample  territory,  wealth  and  power, 
Civility  of  manners,  arts  and  arms, 
And  long  renown,  thou  justly  may  prefer 
Before  the  Parthian.' 

Milton  required  a  much  loftier  mountain  for  this  prospect  than  Quarantania, 
as  you  say,  Philip.  But  let  us  be  going.  It  is  a  long,  steep  climb  of  over 
three  thousand  feet  to  Jerusalem." 
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As  they  climbed  up  the  slope,  Abraham  Lyons  began  to  expatiate  on  the 
difficulties  of  the  road  as  it  used  to  be.  He  described  it  as  being  quite  dan- 
gerous in  some  places,  requiring  a  very  sure-footed  animal;  otherwise  one 
was  apt  to  be  precipitated  down  the  cliffs. 

44 It  was  a  good  princess  from  Wallachia  who  gave  five  thousand  dollars 


SCKNE  IN  THE  MOUNTAINS  OF  JUDEA. 
This  picture  was  taken  between  Jericho  and  Jerusalem,  and  represents  a  caravan  on  its  way  to  the  Holy  City. 
There  is  no  more  desolate  region  of  country  on  earth  than  is  found  between  Jerusalem  and  Jericho.  Travelers 
never  pass  over  this  road  without  being  accompanied  by  an  armed  guard.  Whether  the  guard  is  necessary  or  not. 
the  Sheik  of  the  Jordan  seeks  to  keep  alive  the  thought  that  it  is,  for  he  derives  a  good  revenue  from  the  charges 
he  makes  for  his  guards.  Mr.  Bain  and  the  writer  had  to  pay  $5.00  for  the  one  man  necessary  to  protect  for  three 
days. 

to  build  this  road,"  he  said.     <(Some  of  the  pilgrims  from  her  country  had 
fallen  down  the  rocks  there  and  been  killed." 

The  present  road  would  serve  as  a  carriage  drive,  except  at  specially 
steep  places,  where  steps  are  cut  in  the  limestone.  After  three  hours  of  rid- 
ing through  a  frowning  and  desolate  valley  they  came  to  an  inn,  where  a 
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number  of  pilgrims  were  resting.     Eugene  was  about  to  drink  from  the  well, 
but  Abraham  interfered. 

uThe  water  is  not  good,"  he  said;  "it  will  give  you  fever." 
"Jesus  must  have  frequently  halted  at  this  spot,"  said  Mr.  Alison. 
"This  is  thought  to  be  the  inn  to  which  the  good  Samaritan  brought  the 
poor  man  who  was  robbed  and  beaten  as  he  went  down  to  Jericho  from  Jerusa- 
lem. The  desolate  surroundings  of  the  neighborhood  make  one  realize  what 
it  is  to  have  a  good  neighbor  and  a  kindly  friend." 

VI. 

A  further  ride  of  seven  miles  brought  them  to  the  top  of  the  hill,  and 
they  came  in  sight  of  Bethany. 

"Let  us  rest  at  this  stone,"  said  Mr.  Alison;  "it  is  called  the  Stone  of 
Rest,  and  is  the  traditional  spot  where  Martha  met  Jesus.  'Then  Martha,' 
says  the  Evangelist,  (as  soon  as  she  heard  that  Jesus  was  coming,  went  and 
met  him;  but  Mary  sat  still  in  the  house.'  Bethany  is  called  by  the  Arabs, 
Lazarus'  City — El-Azariyeh.  What  fine  lines  these  are  of  Tennyson's  in 
which  he  describes  the  raising  of  Lazarus: 

"  'When  Lazarus  left  his  charnel-cave, 
And  home  to  Mary's  house  return'd, 
Was  this  demanded — if  he  yearn'd 
To  hear  her  weeping  by  his  grave? 

'Where  wert  thou,  brother,  those  four  days?' 
There  lives  no  record  of  reply, 
Which  telling  what  it  is  to  die 
Had  surely  added  praise  to  praise. 

From  every  house  the  neighbors  met, 
The  streets  were  filled  with  joyful  sound, 
A  solemn  gladness  even  crown'd 
The  purple  brows  of  Olivet, 

Behold  a  man  raised  up  by  Christ! 
The  rest  remaineth  unrevealed; 
He  told  it  not;  or  something  seal'd 
The  lips  of  the  Evangelist.'  " 

4 'What  a  solitary  place  it  is,"  remarked  Philip.  "No  other  town  or 
village  can  be  seen  from  it,  and  yet  Jerusalem  is  only  two  miles  off." 

"That  is  the  Mount  of  Olives  in  front,"  said  Mr.  Alison,  "shutting  out 
Jerusalem.     It  was  a  quiet  spot  for  Jesus  to  retire  to." 

"Where  was  he  coming  from  when  Martha  went  to  meet  him?"  asked 
Eugene. 

"Somewhere  across  Jordan.  We  have  come  today  by  the  very  route  he 
must  have  taken." 

"Bethany  means  'The  House  of  Dates,'"  said  Philip;  "but  I  see  no 
palm  trees." 
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"No,  there  are  none,"  said  Eugene,  looking  round  and  appearing  as 
disappointed  as  could  be. 

VII. 

They  visited  the  traditional  tomb  of  Lazarus.  Christian  pilgrims,  who 
were  denied  access  to  the  domed  building  which  the  Mohammedans  erected 
over  the  vault,  constructed  a  stairway  to  lead  down  to  it.  A  flight  of  twenty- 
four  steps  brought  our  travelers  to  a  square  chamber,  used  by  both  Mussulman 
and  Christian  as  a  place  of  prayer.     At  one  side  was  an  opening. 

"That  is  the  tomb,"  said  Abraham  Lyons.  "Count  three  long  steps 
and  you  will  get  in  all  right." 

It  proved  to  be  a  deep,  narrow  vault,  lined  with  masonry;  and  Mr.  Alison 
remarked  that  it  was  unlike  a  Jewish  tomb. 

They  then  visited  what  Abraham  Lyons  assured  them  was  the  real  site 
of  Mary's  house.  He  also  wished  to  show  them  Martha's  house,  but  Mr. 
Alison  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  such  identifications. 

"Let  us  take  Dean  Stanley's  description  of  Christ's  entry  into  Jeru- 
salem," he  said,  "and  read  it  as  we  go  along  from  point  to  point.  Here  it 
is,  Philip;  read  the  first  portion  and  then  we'll  start." 

Philip  read:  "  'In  the  morning  he  set  forth  on  his  journey.  Three  path- 
ways led,  and  very  probably  always  led,  from  Bethany  to  Jerusalem;  one  a 
long  circuit  over  the  northern  shoulder  of  Mount  Olivet,  down  the  valley 
which  parts  it  from  Scopus.' " 

"Where  is  Scopus?"  inquired  Eugene. 

"It  is  a  hill  to  the  north  of  Jerusalem,  from  which  a  fine  view  is 
obtained,"  said  Mr.  Alison.  "The  word  is  a  Greek  one  meaning  'view.' 
It  is  really  just  the  northern  ridge  of  the  Mount  of  Olives." 

Philip  continued:  "  'Another,  a  steep  footpath,  led  over  the  summit;  the 
third,  the  natural  continuation  of  the  road  by  which  mounted  travelers  always 
approached  the  city  from  Jericho,  over  the  southern  shoulder,  between  the 
summit  which  contains  the  Tomb  of  the  Prophets  and  that  called  the  Mount 
of  Offense.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  last  is  the  road  of  the  entry  of 
Christ;  not  only  because,  as  just  stated,  it  is,  and  must  always  have  been,  the 
usual  approach  for  horsemen  and  for  large  caravans,  such  as  then  were  con- 
cerned, but  also  because  this  is  the  only  one  of  the  three  approaches  which 
meets  the  requirements  of  the  narrative  which  follows.  Two  vast  streams  of 
people  met  on  that  day.  The  one  poured  out  of  the  city,  and  as  they  came 
through  the  gardens  whose  clusters  of  palm  rose  on  the  southern  corner  of 
Olivet,  they  cut  down  the  long  branches,  as  was  their  wont  at  the  feast  of  the 
Tabernacle,  and  moved  upward  toward  Bethany,  with  loud  shouts  of  wel- 
come. Front  Bethany  streamed  forth  the  crowds  who  had  assembled  there  on 
the  previous  night,  and  who  came  testifying  to  the  great  event  at  the  sepul- 
cherof  Lazarus.'" 
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44 These  are  the  crowds  Tennyson  refers  to  in  his  poem,"  said  Eugene: 
•*  'From  every  house  the  neighbors  met.'  " 

44  4The  road  soon  loses  sight  of  Bethany.'  44I  think  we  had  better  ride 
on  now,"  said  Philip,  44and  take  up  the  narrative  at  the  next  station. " 

They  assented  to  this  readily,  and  rode  on  until  they  began  to  round  the 
shoulder  of  Olivet.     Then  Philip  resumed  his  reading. 

44  4It  is  now  a  rough,  but  still  broad  and  well-defined  mountain  track, 
winding  over  rocks  and  loose  stones;  a  steep  declivity  below  on  the  left;  the 
sloping  shoulder  of  Olivet  above  on  the  right;  fig  trees  below  and  above, 


THE  MOUNT  OF  OUVKS. 
This  is  a  view  in  the  Valley  of  the  Kedron,  with  the  Mouut  of  Olives  to  the  right.    The  triumphal  procession 
which  accompanied  our  Lord  from  Bethlehem  passed  down  these  slopes  and  entered  Jerusalem  by  the  Golden  Gate. 

here  and  there  growing  out  of  the  rocky  soil.  Along  the  road  the  multitude 
threw  down  the  boughs  severed  from  the  olive  trees  through  which  they  were 
forcing  their  way,  or  spread  a  rude  matting  formed  of  the  palm  branches 
which  they  had  already  cut  as  they  came  out.  The  larger  portion — those, 
perhaps,  who  had  escorted  Him  from  Bethany — unwrapped  their  loose  cloaks 
from  their  shoulders,  and  stretched  them  along  the  rough  path  to  form  a 
momentary  carpet  as  He  approached.'  " 

44Now,  let  us  ride  on  a  little  further/'  said  Philip. 
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In  a  few  minutes  the  southeastern  portiou  of  the  city  was  before  them. 
They  had  almost  reached  Jerusalem. 

Philip  halted  and  again  resumed  his  reading:  * '  *The  two  streams  met  mid- 
way. Half  of  the  vast  mass  turning  round,  preceded;  the  other  half  followed. 
Gradually  the  long  procession  swept  up  and  over  the  ridge,  where  first  begins 
'the  descent  of  the  Mount  of  Olives,'  toward  Jerusalem.  At  this  point  the 
first  view  is  caught  of  the  southeastern  portion  of  the  city.  The  Temple  and 
the  more  northern  portions  are  hid  by  the  slope  of  Olivet  on  the  right;  what 
is  seen  is  only  Mt.  Zion,  now  for  the  most  part  a  rough  field,  crowned  with 
the  Mosque  of  David,  and  the  angle  of  the  western  walls,  but  then  covered  with 
houses  to  its  base,  surmounted  by  the  Castle  of  Herod,  on  the  supposed  site  of 
the  Palace  of  David,  from  which  that  portion  of  Jerusalem,  emphatically  'The 
City  of  David,'  derives  its  name.  It  was  at  this  precise  point,  'as  He  drew 
near,  at  the  descent  of  the  Mount  of  Olives' — may  it  not  have  been  from  the 
sight  thus  opening  upon  them? — that  the  hymn  of  triumph,  the  earliest  hymn 
of  Christian  devotion,  burst  forth  from  the  multitude,  'Hosanna  to  the  Son  of 
David;  Blessed  is  he  that  cometh  in  the  name  of  the  Lord.  Blessed  is  the 
kingdom  that  cometh  of  our  Father  David.  Hosanna  .  .  .  peace  .  .  .  glory 
in  the  highest.'  There  was  a  pause  as  the  shouts  rang  through  the  long 
defile;  and  as  the  Pharisees,  who  stood  by  in  the  crowd,  complained,  He  pointed 
to  the  'stones'  which,  strewn  beneath  their  feet,  would  immediately  'cry  out 
if  these  were  to  hold  their  peace.'  " 

VIII. 

Philip  again  put  up  the  book  and  gave  the  word  to  advance.  Their  next 
halt  occurred  on  a  rocky  ledge,  whence  a  prospect  of  the  Holy  City  suddenly 
broke  upon  them  in  glorious  completeness.  After  a  pause  to  allow  them  to 
take  in  the  wonderful  picture,  he  opened  the  book  and  read: 

u  l Again  the  procession  continued.  The  road  descends  a  slight  declivity, 
and  the  glimpse  of  the  city  is  again  withdrawn  behind  the  intervening  ridge 
of  Olivet.  A  few  moments  and  the  path  mounts  again;  it  climbs  a  rugged 
ascent,  it  reaches  a  ledge  of  smooth  rock,  and  in  an  instant  the  whole  city 
bursts  into  view.  As  now  the  dome  of  the  Mosque  El  Aksa  rises  like  a  ghost 
from  the  earth  before  the  traveler,  so  then  must  have  risen  the  Temple-tower; 
as  now  the  vast  enclosure  of  the  Mussulman  sanctuary,  so  then  must  have 
spread  the  Temple-courts;  as  now  the  gray  town  on  its  broken  hills,  so  then 
the  magnificent  city,  with  its  background — long  since  vanished  away — of 
gardens  and  suburbs  on  the  western  plateau  behind. 

14  'Immediately  below  was  the  Valley  of  the  Kedron,  here  seen  in  its  great- 
est depth  as  it  joins  the  Valley  of  Hinnom,  and  thus  giving  full  effect  to  the 
great  peculiarity  of  Jerusalem,  seen  only  on  its  eastern  side — its  situation  as 
of  a  city  rising  out  of  a  deep  abyss.     It  is  hardly  possible  to  doubt  that  this 
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rise  and  turn  of  the  road,  this  rocky  ledge,  was  the  exact  point  where  the 
multitude  paused  again,  and  He,  'when  He  beheld  the  city,  wept  over  it.'  " 

"I  wish  father  and  mother  were  with  us  to  enjoy  this  view,"  said  Eugene. 
4 'Every  Sabbath  evening  we  had  a  Bible  talk  in  the  parlor  at  home,  and  they 
used  to  try  so  hard  to  make  Scripture  scenes  interesting  to  us.  But  what  a 
long  time  it  takes  to  speak  a  description,  and  then  you  don't  get  much,  often, 
when  it  all  is  done." 

c 'Those  were  nice  Sabbath  evening  talks,"  said  Philip.  "We  couldn't 
enjoy  the  view  we  are  now  having  half  so  much  if  it  weren't  so  dear  to  father 
and  mother,  and  if  they  hadn't  made  us  so  familiar  with  the  names  of  all  the 
places." 

"How  white  the  hills  are  all  around,"  remarked  Eugene. 

"Southern  Palestine  is  a  great  limestone  ridge,  as  I  was  telling  you 
yesterday,"  replied  Mr.  Alison. 

IX. 

They  lingered  awhile,  casting  their  eyes  over  the  domes  and  towers  of 
the  city  as  it  stretched  from  south  to  north  before  them:  the  Mosque  of  El 
Aksa  in  the  southeast  corner,  with  its  low  dome  and  long  roof;  the  great 
Dome  of  the  Rock  right  in  front,  situated  in  the  spacious  Haram;  across  the 
city,  a  little  to  the  right  of  these,  the  English  church  and  the  tower  of  Hippi- 
cus;  in  the  center,  just  behind  the  Gate  of  St.  Stephen,  by  which  they  must 
enter,  the  domed  roof  of  the  Church  of  the  Sepulcher;  and  away  in  the 
extreme  west,  the  gaunt,  barrack-like  buildings  of  the  Russian  Mission. 

"The  walls  with  which  the  city  is  surrounded  are  not  so  solid  as  they 
look,"  remarked  Mr.  Alison. 

"How  many  gates  are  there?"  asked  Philip. 

"Five,"  was  the  reply.  "The  Jaffa  or  Western  Gate,  near  which  our 
hotel  is  situated;  the  Damascus  or  Northern  Gate;  St.  Stephen's  or  the  East- 
ern Gate,  which  is  just  before  us,  and  where  the  martyr  is  said  to  have  been 
stoned;  the  Gate  of  the  West  Africans  to  the  southeast,  and  the  Zion  Gate 
on  the  south." 

"But  isn't  that  a  gate  in  the  wall  of  the  Haram,  just  south  of  St.  Ste- 
phen's Gate?"  asked  Philip. 

"It  is;  but  it  is  closed.  It  is  the  gate  by  which  our  Savior  is  supposed 
to  have  entered  when  he  came  from  Bethany;  and  at  his  Second  Advent  it 
will  be  through  that  gate  he  will  make  his  second  triumphal  entry;  such  is 
the  tradition.  It  is  known  as  the  Golden  or  Eternal  Gate.  There  is  another 
gate  over  there  in  the  northeastern  angle  of  the  city,  known  as  Herod's  Gate 
or  the  Gate  of  Flowers,  which  is  opened  occasionally  for  the  soldiers  to  pass 
through.     But  we  must  now  be  getting  to  our  quarters  in  the  city." 
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CHAPTER  XXIV.     * 

The  Jerusalem  of  David  and  His  Successors. 

"T  WANT  you  so  much  to  tell  us  the  story  of  Jerusalem  from  the  very 
I  beginning,' '  said  Eugene  to  Mr.  Alison,  as  they  sat  that  evening  on  the 
veranda  of  the  Hotel  d'Europe,  close  to  the  Jaffa  Gate. 

"I  had  better  reserve  some  of  it  for  outside,"  was  Mr.  Alison's  reply, 
"where  I  can  point  out  the  different  places  as  they  are  referred  to;  but  its 
early  history,  as  it  deals  with  a  city  that  was  destroyed,  can  be  told  here  as 
well  as  anywhere.  You  are  aware  that  nearly  all  the  sites  in  Jerusalem  have 
been  disputed." 

"Yes,"  said  Philip,  "I  know  that  there  is  ever  so  much  literature  on  the 
subject,  but  we  want  the  plain  story  as  you  can  give  it  to  us.  You  are  able 
to  judge  which  are  the  best  results." 

"I'll  try  not  to  confuse  you,  and  shall  avoid  disputed  points." 

The  City  of  David. 

"The  first  king  of  Israel,  as  you  know,  was  chosen  from  the  small  tribe 
of  Benjamin.  The  original  center  of  the  twelve  tribes  had  been  still  further 
north  than  Benjamin,  at  Shechem  in  Ephraim;  but  Benjamin,  being  close  to 
Ephraim,  its  cities,  Gibeah,  Ramah,  and  Gilgal,  served  very  well  as  civil  and 
religious  centers.  During  Saul's  lifetime  the  Ark,  which  had  left  Shiloh, 
remained  at  Kirjath-Jearim,  in  the  territory  of  Judah.  You  remember  all 
the  places,  Eugene?" 

"Yes,  sir;  Kirjath-Jearim  was  on  the  borders  of  Dan,  in  the  west  of  Judah," 
"When  David  came  to  the  throne,  he  naturally  had  to  depend  on  the 
men  of  his  own  tribe  of  Judah  to  secure  him  in  possession.  It  happened  that 
the  chief  city  of  Judah  was  Hebron,  a  city  very  far  to  the  south,  where  David 
remained  for  seven  years  until  Ishbosheth  was  assassinated.  Then  all  the 
tribes  of  Israel  sent  to  him  either  a  body  of  armed  militia  or  properly  commis- 
sioned representatives,  who  immediately  recognized  him  as  king  overall  Israel. 
Saul  had  been  king  over  Israel  only  in  a  modified  kind  of  way  that  did  not 
suit  David's  wider  views.  Saul  was  little  more  than  commander-in-chief  of 
the  national  army,  and  seems  to  have  made  no  attempt  to  bind  the  different 
tribes  into  one  nation.  But  David  was  a  statesman  as  well  as  a  warrior; 
and  he  longed  for  a  national  center  which  should  be  at  once  military  and 
religious,  and  represent  the  whole  nation,  from  Dan  in  the  north  toBeersheba 
in  the  south.  As  there  existed  no  city  with  national  traditions,  he  sought  a 
new  site.     Have  any  other  nations  had  a  like  difficulty,  can  you   tell  me, 

Philip?" 
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"The  United  States,"  replied  Philip,  "wanted  a  capital  belonging  to  no 
particular  state,  and  chose  the  present  site  of  Washington,  in  the  neutral 
District  of  Columbia." 

"Any  other?" 

"The  Canadians,  when  they  formed  their  Dominion,  removed  the  capital 
from  Montreal  to  a  new  and  neutral  site  at  Ottawa." 

"Yes,"  said  Mr.  Alison.  "Those  are  good  instances.  There  is  another. 
Philip  II.  of  Spain  gave  Spain  a  new  capital  at  Madrid,  which  he  intended 


ZION  FROM  THK   HILL  OF  RVIL  COUNSF,L. 
Here  one  gazes  at  David's  quarter  in  Jerusalem,  across  the  Valley  of  Gehenna  or  Tophet.    The  Mount  of  Olives 
is  seen  in  the  background  to  the  right.    Many  dreadful  scenes  took  place  on  these  slopes  during  the  siege  of  Jeru- 
salem by  Titus. 

for  a  national  center,  as  the  greater  Spanish  cities  had  belonged  to  Aragon, 
Castile  or  other  of  the  principalities  out  of  which  modern  Spain  was  created. 
He  chose  a  lofty  situation  like  Jerusalem;  Madrid  is  two  thousand  two 
hundred  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  But  let  us  now  follow  David's  move- 
ments, and  see  how  he  captured  the  city  which  he  was  to  make  his  capital." 

I. 
First  Siege  of  Jerusalem. 
"The  name  Jerusalem  existed  before  the  capture  of  the  Jebusite  city  on 
Mt.  Zion.     Whether  it  was  the  Salem  of  which  MelchizedeJ^g^g^Cking  is 
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doubtful.  It  stood  on  the  lower  hills,  west  of  the  citadel,  and  had  belonged 
to  the  Israelites  for  a  long  time;  while  the  stronghold  on  Mt.  Zion  still 
defied  all  attempts  at  capture.  Its  defenders  considered  it  impregnable,  and 
when  David  moved  up  his  forces  to  lay  siege  to  it,  they  taunted  him  with 
the  remark  that  their  blind  and  halt  could  hold  the  place  against  them. 
Enclosed  by  ravines  which  made  defense  easy,  it  possessed  an  intermittent 
fountain  of  water  which  flowed  out  into  the  valley.  This  necessary  of  life 
was  secured  to  the  besieged  by  a  clever  device.  They  cut  a  shaft  fifty  feet 
down  into  the  rock,  and  so  obtained  water  without  the  knowledge  of  the 
besiegers. 

"  David  came  to  learn  in  some  way  or  other  of  this  shaft,  and  he  promised 
the  chief  place  in  the  army  to  the  man  who  should  get  to  the  shaft  along  the 
water-course  or  gutter,  and  climbing  up  enter  the  city  and  smite  the  Jebu- 
sites.  As  usual,  Joab  came  to  the  front,  always  daring  and  ready.  He 
opened  up  communications  with  a  Jebusite  inside,  Araunah  or  Oman;  and 
creeping  in  one  night  with  a  few  companions,  they  made  their  way  along  the 
water-course  and  were  hauled  to  the  top  of  the  shaft,  and  then  the  city  was 
theirs." 

"Can  we  see  the  shaft  tomorrow?"  asked  Eugene. 

"I  think  we  can,"  said  Mr.  Alison.  "Sir  Charles  Warren,  who  has 
done  so  much  in  exploring  and  excavating,  entered  the  city  by  an  under- 
ground passage,  which  took  him  to  the  bottom  of  the  shaft;  then  he  and 
Sergeant  Birtles  made  their  way  up,  just  as  Joab  had  done.  The  spring  is 
down  in  the  valley  to  the  south  of  the  great  dome,  and  is  now  called  the 
*  Fountain  of  the  Virgin.'  When  the  Fellaheen  rebelled  against  the  govern- 
ment in  1834  A.  D.,  or  nearly  three  thousand  years  later,  they  used  this  very 
gutter  as  a  means  of  entering  the  city." 

"Which  is  the  oldest  part  of  the  city?"  asked  Philip. 

"The  Jaffa  Gate,  where  we  now  are,  is  close  to  the  citadel.  Lying 
south  from  this  is  Zion,  still  known  as  David's  City,  and  occupied  by  Armen- 
ians. This  Armenian  quarter  is  considered  to  be  the  most  ancient  part  of  the 
city;  it  is  the  old  city  of  Jebus,  renamed  Zion,  or  'the  Sunny,'  by  the  Jews." 

"And  where  is  Mt.  Moriah,  where  Abraham  offered  up  Isaac?"  asked 
Eugene. 

"If  the  Moriah  which  Abraham  visited  from  Beersheba  was  the  same 
as  the  Mt.  Moriah  of  later  history,  then  it  lay  between  Zion  and  the  Mount 
of  Olives.  It  became  in  Solomon's  time  the  site  of  the  great  Temple.  The 
debris  of  centuries  has  filled  up  the  valley  between,  but  in  David's  time  there 
is  no  doubt  that  the  ground  upon  which  the  great  Dome  of  the  Rock  now 
stands  was  an  isolated  hill,  separated  from  the  west  part  of  the  city  by  a 
considerable  hollow.     During  David's  lifetime  the  hill  remained  unoccupied. 
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"The  city  lay  on  the  borders  of  Judah  and  Benjamin,  probably  more  in 
the  territory  of  the  latter  tribe;  and  it  marked  a  conciliatory  policy  in  David 
to  place  the  capital  where  it  would  appeal  as  much  to  the  royal  tribe  of 
Benjamin  as  to  the  now  dominant  tribe  of  Judah.  Here  he  built  his  royal 
castle  on  the  hill  of  Zion." 

II. 

"To  make  Jerusalem,  as  the  city  was  now  called,  the  center  of  the  relig- 
ious life  of  the  nation,  it  was  necessary  to  bring  the  Ark  thither  from  Kirjath- 
Jearim,  which  lies  about  ten  miles  to  the  west.  You  remember  the  unfortunate 
event  which  happened  on  its  arrival  at  Beth-Shemesh,  don't  you,  Eugene?" 

"Thousands  of  the  Israelites  died  because  they  were  too  curious  and 
looked  into  it,"  was  the  reply. 

"Alike  occurrence  now  delayed  its  transfer  to  Jerusalem.  David  and 
all  the  people  went  down  to  Kirjath-Jearim  ready  to  accompany  the  Ark  to 
its  new  home  with  all  kinds  of  festivity,  for  its  removal  was  a  national  event 
of  great  significance.  They  brought  it  out  of  the  house  of  Abinadab,  where 
it  had  remained  for  over  sixty  years,  and  placed  it  upon  a  cart  drawn  by 
oxen.     You  know  the  story,  Eugene,  I  see  by  the  expression  of  your  face." 

"The  men  shook  it,"  said  Eugene,  "and  a  man  named  Uzzah  thought 
it  was  going  to  fall,  and  he  put  out  his  hand  officiously  to  steady  it,  and  he 
was  struck  dead." 

"That  is  the  story;  and  the  place  where  it  happened  was  henceforth 
called  Perez-Uzzah,  or  'Uzzah's  Rashness.'  David  was  ill-pleased  at  this 
death  by  God's  hand,  and  for  a  time  refused  to  do  anything  more  in  the  way 
of  removing  the  Ark;  but  a  few  months  later  he  thought  better  of  it,  and  the 
Ark  was  brought  to  Zion  with  dancing  and  with  music;  and  oxen  and  fatlings 
were  sacrificed  in  celebration  of  the  event.     Only  one  person  was  displeased. " 

"That  was  Michal,"  said  Eugene;  "Saul's  daughter  and  David's  wife. 
She  looked  out  from  her  window  and  thought  David  had  very  little  to  do 
behaving  in  so  undignified  a  way." 

"Yes;  it  led  to  their  separation.  After  all  the  festivities  in  connection 
with  the  removal  of  the  Ark  were  over,  David  gave  to  each  of  the  Israelites, 
women  as  well  as  men,  a  cake  of  bread,  a  piece  of  flesh,  and  a  flagon  of  wine. 
It  was  a  politic  act,  done  in  David's  usual  generous  style.  The  people 
returned  to  their  homes  well  pleased;  and  henceforth  Zion  and  God's  House 
became  convertible  terms  with  them.  The  event  took  place  in  1045  B.  C, 
three  years  after  Joab's  capture  of  the  Jebusite  stronghold." 

III. 

"The  Jews  were  but  indifferent  builders  at  any  time,  and  David  was 
very  glad  to  receive  the  help  of  Hiram,  King  of  Tyre,  who  sent  him  cedar 
trees,  carpenters  and  masons  to  fortify  and  embellish  the  new  capital.     Before 
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six  years  were  over,  that  is,  in  the  year  1040  B.  C,  David  in  Jerusalem  was 
ruling  not  merely  from  Beersheba  to  Dan,  but  as  far  as  Damascus,  where  he 
had  placed  a  garrison.  Both  Egypt  and  Assyria,  the  great  empires  south 
and  east,  happened  to  be  weak  at  the  time,  and  the  soldiers  of  David,  led  by 
veterans  like  Joab  and  Abishai,  proved  themselves  as  invincible  as  Crom- 
well's Ironsides.  The  king  had  his  Legion  of  Honor  or  'Old  Guard,'  who 
were  known  as  'David's  mighty  men;'  and  an  army  of  288,000  men,  who 
attended  on  him  in  rotation,  for  a  month  at  a  time,  at  the  capital.  The 
garrison  of  Jerusalem  thus  consisted  of  at  least  25,000  troops. 

"He  used  the  Levites  as  officials  in  organizing  the  various  departments 
of  government.  As  many  as  six  thousand  of  them  were  made  officers  and 
judges,  responsible  to  the  king  at  Jerusalem.  Church  and  state  were  not 
separate  in  Israel;  and  Jerusalem,  in  becoming  the  civil  center,  was  at  the 
same  time  the  ecclesiastical  center  of  the  whole  kingdom.  When  David  died, 
in  1015  B.  C,  his  son  Solomon  fell  heir  to  a  magnificent  empire." 

IV. 

Jerusalem  Under  Solomon. 

Before  describing  the  Jerusalem  of  Solomon,  of  which  the  chief  glory 
was  the  Temple,  Mr.  Alison  took  the  boys  to  the  Cotton  Grotto,  on  the  north 
side  of  the  city.  They  crossed  the  Christian  quarter  in  the  northwest  corner 
to  the  Damascus  Gate,  and  a  hundred  paces  east  of  this  Abraham  Lyons 
showed  them  a  hole  nineteen  feet  below  the  wall. 

" Enter,  gentlemen,"  he  said.  "This  is  the  Cotton  Grotto.  Solomon 
got  all  the  stone  for  his  temple  out  of  it." 

"I  think  Abraham  is  quite  right  this  time,"  remarked  Mr.  Alison, 
"although  modern  research  often  gets  ahead  of  him." 

The  cavern  stretched  in  a  straight  line  about  six  hundred  and  forty  feet 
under  the  city,  sloping  downward  considerably;  and  its  rocky  roof,  about  thirty 
feet  high,  was  supported  by  huge  pillars. 

"Skillful  Phoenician  masons,"  continued  Mr.  Alison  ("for  the  Gebalites 
mentioned  in  Scripture  were  a  Phoenician  race,  who  lived  between  Beirut  and 
Tripoli),  hewed  and  dressed  the  stones  for  the  Temple  in  this  underground 
cavern,  fitting  them  so  nicely  that  no  iron  tool  had  to  be  used  in  laying  them. 
Some  of  the  jars  which  the  workmen  personally  used  three  thousand  years 
ago,  have  lately  been  discovered  by  excavators.  There  you  see  the  niches 
in  the  wall  where  they  placed  their  lamps.  Probably  they  were  working  at 
the  stones  during  the  last  twenty  years  of  David's  reign.  Some  of  the  foun- 
dation stones  were  of  enormous  size,  and  one,  as  you  remember,  is  said  to 
cover  the  coffin  of  Edward  I.  in  Westminster  Abbey.  Let  us  now  return  to 
the  upper  air,  where  we  can  get  a  good  view  of  the  Dome  of  the  Rock,  which 
is  the  site  of  the  great  Temple." 
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V. 

They  walked  round  to  the  east  side  of  the  city  and  took  up  a  position 
where  the  Haram  enclosure  could  be  fully  seen. 

"It  was  on  that  rocky  plateau,"  said  Mr.  Alison,  "that  Solomon's 
Temple  was  built.  The  original  site  was  not  level,  and  even  now  on  the  east 
side,  at  the  Golden  Gate  of  the  Haram,  the  ground  falls  off  about  twenty  feet. 
The  Phoenician  builders  raised  a  great  stone  platform  for  the  Temple  enclos- 
ure round  the  rock  which  had  been  the  threshing-floor  of  Araunah  the  Jeb- 
usite,  where  the  angel's  foot  had  stayed.  If  you  turn  to  the  last  chapter  of 
Second  Samuel,  you  will  find  how  this  threshing-floor  became  an  altar;  and 
in  the  first  verse  of  the  third  chapter  of  Second  Chronicles,  you  will  find  that 
Solomon  built  the  Temple  around  this  altar  The  living  rock  is  still  visible 
under  the  great  Dome  there,  and  the  Dome  is  called  after  it." 

"Can  we  see  it?"  asked  Eugene. 

"Most  certainly.  The  last  time  I  was  there,  a  great  carpet  was  sus- 
pended over  the  shapeless  mass  of  rock  to  prevent  the  dust  falling  upon 
it,  and  it  was  railed  off  so  that  no  visitors  could  touch  it.  I  noticed  a  gutter 
cut  in  the  rock,  evidently  to  carry  off  the  blood  of  the  sacrifices." 

"How  large  was  the  Temple?"  asked  Philip. 

"The  building  itself  was  oblong  in  shape,  lying  east  and  west,  and 
measuring  about  one  hundred  and  twenty  feet  by  sixty.  The  Holy  of  Holies 
was  about  thirty  feet  square,  and  the  holy  place  over  twice  as  large.  Its 
height  was  probably  one  hundred  and  eighty  feet." 

"Was  it  very  splendid?"  asked  Eugene. 

"Its  magnificence  must  have  been  unparalleled,"  was  the  reply.  "The 
value  of  the  precious  material  used  in  its  construction  amounted,  at  a  very 
moderate  computation,  to  at  least  six  hundred  million  gold  dollars.  The 
ornamentation  was  confined  to  floral  designs  and  the  representation  of  palm 
leaves,  as  the  human  figure  was  forbidden." 

"But  the  Cherubim  were  there,"  remarked  Philip. 

"Of  course  they  were  excepted,"  replied  Mr.  Alison;  "but  they  were 
the  only  exception.  The  construction  of  the  Temple  occupied  seven  years, 
from  1012  to  1005  B.  C. ;  and  to  its  dedication  came  almost  the  whole  popu- 
lation, from  the  uttermost  limits  of  the  kingdom." 

"What  was  it  like?"  said  Eugene. 

"Its  general  plan,  I  think,"  said  Mr.  Alison,  "was  similar  to  an  Egypt- 
ian temple,  with  cells  round  it  and  a  dark  interior.  But  the  Cherubim 
carved  on  its  walls  make  us  think  of  the  winged  bulls  of  Nineveh.  Its  pro- 
fuse decoration  with  metals  must  have  made  it  resemble  the  Temple  of  Beth- 
Zida,  in  Assyria,  of  which  Nebuchadnezzar  was  so  proud." 
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VI. 

Abraham  Lyons  had  listened  to  the  whole  conversation  with  subdued 
impatience. 

"Mr.  Ferguson  thought  the  Temple  was  at  the  Holy  Sepulcher  building. 
That  is  where  I  always  showed  it  to  my  patrons.  I  fear,  Mr.  Alison,  that 
you  may  be  wrong  in  your  opinion,  although  I  say  it  very  respectfully." 

"Well,  Abraham,"  remarked  Mr.  Alison,  "I  fear  we  must  agree  to 
differ.     But  Mr.  Ferguson  is  a  good  name  to  swear  by." 

Second  Siege  of  Jerusalem. 

"How  long,"  asked  Philip,  "did  the  Temple  remain  inviolate  in  all  its 
splendor?" 

"Barely  forty  years,"  was  Mr.  Alison's  reply.  "Rehoboam  ascended 
the  throne  in  971  B.  C,  and  was  crowned  at  Shechem.  This  act  of  concilia- 
tion was  probably  made  on  the  advice  of  his  wiser  counselors,  who  knew  that 
the  northern  tribes  were  very  jealous  of  the  pretensions  of  Judah.  Unfort- 
unately, he  followed  this  up  with  a  rash  act  which  alienated  the  tribes.  He 
scornfully  rejected  an  appeal  for  relaxation  in  the  taxes,  most  of  which  went 
to  support  the  court  and  Temple  at  Jerusalem.  The  plain-spoken,  tent- 
dwelling  people  of  the  north  had  grown  tired  of  the  excessive  imposts  laid 
upon  them  by  their  more  luxurious  countrymen  in* the  south.  The  result 
was  a  rebellion,  headed  by  an  able  and  unscrupulous  leader,  Jeroboam,  who 
had  received  his  training  as  an  official  under  Solomon.  Having  excited  the 
jealous  fears  of  that  monarch,  he  fled  to  Egypt.  There  the  effete  dynasty 
which  had  given  Solomon  a  queen  was  now  replaced  by  a  vigorous  usurper, 
Shishak,  who  had  come  from  Assyria,  and  who  was  only  too  glad  to  foment 
any  discords  in  the  empire  of  Israel.  From  this  time  onward  Egypt  was  a 
constant  danger  to  the  southern  monarchy,  whether  as  an  ally  or  as  an 
enemy." 

"How  could  it  be  a  danger  as  an  ally?"  asked  Philip. 

"Because  the  great  rival  of  Egypt  was  Assyria,  and,  if  Judah  allied  itself 
to  Egypt,  it  was  liable  to  receive  the  full  brunt  of  an  Assyrian  attack,  as  it 
lay  on  the  direct  route  to  the  Nile.  Before  Rehoboam  had  reigned  five  years, 
this  ambitious  King  Shishak  led  his  armies  against  Judah.  The  young  king 
(he  was  over  forty,  however,  at  his  accession)  had  prepared  for  this  invasion 
as  best  he  could,  by  building  and  strengthening  the  fortresses  on  the  frontier; 
but  the  orderly  phalanxes  of  Egypt,  with  their  complete  siege  equipment, 
quickly  reduced  these  strongholds  and  appeared  before  the  gates  of  Jerusalem. 
The  Temple,  connected  with  the  city  by  a  bridge,  was  captured  and  looted, 
and  all  but  the  citadel  seems  to  have  been  occupied  by  the  Africans.  Reho- 
boam had  to  deliver  up  nearly  all  of  Solomon's  treasures  in  order  to  purchase 
a  shameful  peace,  and  many  of  the  trophies  were  carried  to  the  great  temple 
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at  Karnak,  where  an  inscription  remains  recording  Shishak's  victory  over 
Yuda  Melchi,  Judah's  kingdom.  For  the  rest  of  his  reign,  in  place  of  the 
golden  shields  which  his  bodyguard  had  hitherto  carried  before  him,  he  had 
to  content  himself  with  brazen  shields. 

"In  the  century  after  Rehoboam  one  figure  in  particular  appears  in 
Jewish  history  as  a  monster  of  wickedness,  and  it  is  the  figure  of  a  woman. 
We  are  accustomed  to  look  upon  Jezebel  as  a  type  of  bloody  cruelty,  but  her 
daughter  Athaliah  certainly  rivaled,  if  she  did  not  surpass  her." 

"I  know  the  story,"  said  Philip.  "Last  winter  in  our  French  class  we 
read  parts  of  Racine's  Athalie." 

"The  lust  of  power  converted  her  into  a  criminal.  Left  in  charge  of 
affairs  as  queen-regent  during  the  absence  of  her  son  Ahaziah  in  the  north, 
who  was  there  fighting  against  the  King  of  Syria  along  with  his  cousin  King 
Joram  of  Israel,  she  tasted  and  learned  to  enjoy  the  sweets  of  power.  When 
her  son's  dead  body  was  brought  in  a  chariot  from  Megiddo,  where  Jehu  had 
slain  him,  she  remorselessly  resolved  to  keep  the  throne  for  herself  at  any 
cost.  Every  male  heir  in  the  succession  she  murdered,  some  of  them  her  own 
progeny." 

"That  is  far  worse  than  Lady  Macbeth,"  remarked  Philip.  "She  knew 
what  motherly  love  was." 

"Athaliah  did  not;  and  but  for  the  act  of  a  princess,  the  wife  of  the  high- 
priest  (a  very  rare  kind  of  marriage,  by  the  way)  the  seed-royal  would  have 
been  blotted  out  of  existence.  Jehosheba  saved  the  little  prince  Joash,  and 
secreted  him  for  six  years;  and  when  the  time  was  ripe  her  husband  Jehoida 
conveyed  him  to  the  Temple  and  crowned  and  anointed  him  there.  Atha- 
liah, looking  in  and  seeing  what  was  being  done,  cried  out  'Treason!'  " 

"As  if  she  wasn't  the  traitoress  herself,"  exclaimed  Eugene. 

"The  guards  took  and  slew  her  at  the  walls  of  her  palace;  and  so  she 
perished  miserably,  like  her  cruel  mother.  Her  death  occurred  in  the  year 
836  B.  C,  one  hundred  years  before  Isaiah  began  his  ministry." 

VII. 

"Before  treating  of  the  third  siege  of  Jerusalem,"  continued  Mr.  Alison, 
"we  must  pay  some  attention  to  a  grand  figure  which  looms  up  in  Judah,  and 
gives  an  eternal  interest  and  significance  the  events  of  the  time.  Do  you  know 
to  whom  I  refer,  Philip?" 

"Probably  Isaiah,"  was  the  reply. 

"You  are  right.  He  is  third  in  order  of  the  great  prophetical  writers, 
for  Amos  and  Hosea  preceded  him.  But  they  were  concerned  chiefly  with  the 
northern  kingdom,  which  was  so  soon  to  pass  away.  Isaiah,  who  received 
his  call  to  preach  in  737  B.  C,  the  year  of  Azariali's'or  Uzziah's  death,  is  the 
first  and  the  greatest  of  the  southern  prophets.     He  was  a  man  of  high  birth, 
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acquainted  with  affairs  and  accustomed  to  court  life.  He  was  no  mountain- 
bred  ascetic,  like  Elijah,  or  herdsman,  like  Amos,  but  a  highly-educated  citi- 
zen of  Jerusalem.  If  we  read  his  pages  we  make  the  acquaintance  of  fine 
lords  and  ladies,  of  eloquent  orators,  of  active  merchants,  of  brilliant  states- 
men and  soldiers. 

"Isaiah  was  a  patriot,  and  his  mission  was  to  save  Jerusalem  and  the 
kingdom  of  Judah  by  proclaiming  a  gospel  of  purification  and  sanctification. 
He  had  confidence  in  the  power  of  Judah  to  maintain  its  independence  so 
long  as  the  people  would  forsake  their  evil  ways.  When  Hezekiah  came  to  the 
throne  in  715  B.  C,  Isaiah  had  a  righteous  monarch  as  a  mainstay  to  rely 
upon,  and  he  boldly  proclaimed  that  the  Assyrians,  who  had  come  to  besiege 
Jerusalem,  would  not  be  successful;  and  this  at  a  time  when  Sennacherib  was 
ravaging  all  the  territory  of  Judah.  It  was  the  high  and  indomitable  spirit 
which  he  infused  into  his  countrymen  which  prolonged  the  life  of  the  king- 
dom, and  inflamed  the  people  with  a  renewed  assurance  of  their  divine 
destiny." 

VIII. 

Third  Siege  of  Jerusalem. 

Our  party  have  taken  luncheon  at  the  hotel  and  are  sitting  on  the 
veranda. 

"Turn  up  your  Bible,  Eugene,' y  said  Mr.  Alison,  "to  the  thirty-second 
chapter  of  Second  Chronicles,  and  read  out  to  me  the  second,  third  and 
fourth  verses. " 

Eugene  opened  and  read:  "And  when  Hezekiah  saw  that  Sennacherib 
was  come,  and  that  he  was  purposed  to  fight  against  Jerusalem,  he  took 
counsel  with  his  princes  and  his  mighty  men  to  stop  the  waters  of  the  fount- 
ains which  were  without  the  city:  and  they  did  help  him.  So  there  was 
gathered  much  people  together,  who  stopped  all  the  fountains,  and  the  brook 
that  ran  through  the  midst  of  the  land,  saying,  Why  should  the  kings  of 
Assyria  come  and  find  much  water?' * 

"Now  let  us  walk  a  few  blocks  into  the  city,  and  turn  north  on  Christian 
street.  I  want  to  show  you  what  public  works  were  carried  out  by  Hezekiah. " 
And  Mr.  Alison  led  the  way  to  the  street. 

About  half-way  down  Christian  street  they  entered  a  large  Arabian  coffee 
house,  and  saw  before  them  a  great  reservoir,  two  hundred  and  forty  feet  long 
by  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  wide.  The  bottom  was  ten  feet  below  the 
level  of  Christian  street  and  there  was  but  a  foot  or  so  of  water  in  it. 

"What  Hezekiah  did,"  said  Mr.  Alison,  "was  to  dam  up  the  'Virgin's 
Fountain'  in  this  reservoir.  He  thus  obtained  a  plentiful  supply  of  water  for 
the  city,  and  deprived  the  invaders  of  this  necessity  of  life.  The  works  he 
had  to  construct  were  costly  and  troublesome,  for  it  is  no  light  task  to  dam  up 
water. 
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"In  order  to  get  to  the  times  of  King  Hezekiah,  we  must  pass  over  eleven 
intervening  monarchs  of  the  line  of  David  and  Solomon.  Some  of  them  had 
been  good,  some  had  been  indifferent,  many  had  been  bad.  The  controlling 
power  in  western  Asia  was  now  the  kingdom  of  Assyria,  to  the  throne  of 
which  had  succeeded  one  of  the  ablest  generals  of  antiquity,  Sennacherib. 
His  policy  was  to  weaken  the  rival  empire  of  Egypt,  which  seems  to  have 
induced  Hezekiah  by  promises  of  support  to  refuse  the  tribute  which  his  father 
had  promised  to  pay  to  Assyria.  This  refusal  brought  down  on  Jerusalem  the 
whole  tremendous  weight  of  the  Assyrian  power.     We  can  picture  to  ourselves 


HEZEKIAH'S  POOI*. 
The  construction  of  this  reservoir  is  attributed  to  King:  Hezekiah,  who  is  said  to  have  dammed  up  the  Virgin's 
Fountain,  during-  Sennacherib's  siege,  in  order  to  keep  the  supply  of  water  within  the  city.    The  reservoir  fre- 
quently dries  up  in  summer. 

very  well  the  appearance  of  these  unconquered  troops,  as  they  massed  round 
Jerusalem  in  the  year  711  B.  C.  First  come  slingers  and  archers,  their  long 
hair  secured  by  bands.  Their  dress  consists  of  a  short  embroidered  tunic, 
with  tight-fitting  nether  garments.  The  bowmen,  in  taking  aim,  draw  the 
arrow  back  to  the  ear." 

"That  is  how  the  Saxon  bowmen  used  to  shoot, "  said  Philip. 

"Next  come  the  heavy-armed  troops  with  helmets  of  burnished  brass  to 
protect  their  heads,  and  metal  disks  to  cover  their  breasts.  Their  left  arm  sup- 
ports a  shield,  their  right  carries  a  spear.  Round  their  waist  is  a  belt  in  which  a 
short  sword  is  stuck.     When  they  form  into  line  of  battle  the  spearmen  kneel 
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down  in  the  front  rank  to  receive  the  enemies  charge,  while  the  bowmen  and 
slingers  discharge  their  missiles  from  behind  them. 

"But  the  cavalry  is  the  glory  of  the  Assyrian  army.  The  steeds  are  of 
the  spirited  breed  of  Armenia  and  Arabia,  and  their  proud  riders,  armed  with 
lances  and  clad  in  shining  armor,  bestride  decorated  saddles,  and  with  their 
flashing  helmets  strike  terror  into  the  foe.  They  are  supported  by  chariots, 
each  carrying  three  riders  armed  from  head  to  foot  in  steel,  with  plumed 
helmets  and  shields  upon  which  a  lion's  head  is  embossed — veterans  accustomed 
to  sweep  everything  before  them. 

"But  the  men  of  Judah,  in  their  mountain  fastness,  must  have  feared  them 
less  than  the  great  rams,  and  the  other  engines  which  the  Assyrians  had 
brought  with  them  to  batter  to  pieces  the  stone  wall  which  should  offer  a 
shelter  to  their  enemies. 

"Hezekiah  bought  the  invaders  off;  but  they  returned  in  force,  and  Sen- 
nacherib's lieutenant  had  appeared  with  a  boastful  message  before  the  walls 
of  Zion,  when  the  great  catastrophe  happened  near  Lachish: 

"  'Angel  of  God!  tbat  through  the  Assyrian  host, 

Clothed  with  the  darkness  of  the  midnight  hour, 

To  tame  the  proud,  to  hush  the  invader's  boast, 
Didst  pass  triumphant  in  avenging  power, 

Till  burst  the  day-spring  on  the  silent  scene, 
And  death  alone  revealed  where  thou  hadst  been.' " 

IX. 

The  Last  Siege  of  David's  Jerusalem. 

44 After  Josiah 's  death  at  Megiddo,  in  the  year  608  B.  C,  the  fate  of  the 
kingdom  of  Judah  was  sealed.  His  successor  was  his  eldest  son,  Jehoahaz, 
who  reigned  but  three  months.  Look  at  your  map,  Eugene — *  Assyria  and 
the  Adjacent  Lands.'  North  of  Damascus,  in  the  district  called  Hamath,  you 
will  see  a  place  called  Riblah.  Still  further  north,  almost  on  the  confines  of 
Asia  Minor,  you  will  find  Carchemish,  once  a  great  stronghold  of  the  Hittites. 
Both  of  these  places  are  of  strategic  importance. " 

t4I  have  found  them  both,  sir,"  said  Eugene. 

"It  was  while  on  his  way  north  to  the  Euphrates,  on  which  Carchemish 

is  situated,  that   Pharaoh-Necho,  King  of  Egypt,  met  and  slew  Josiah  at 

Megiddo.     His  northern  campaign  of  three  months  proved  wholly  successful, 

and  the  Egyptian  was  returning  to  his  palace  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile  laden 

with  the  spoils  of  conquered  cities.     Meeting  Jehoahaz  at  Riblah,  whither  the 

latter  had  probably  come  to  make  submission,  he  threw  him  into  chains  and 

carried  him  off  into  Egypt.     In  his  place  he  appointed  another  son  of  Josiah 

called  Eloiakim,  a  reckless  man  who  brought  much  grief  to  the  righteous 

heart  of  Jeremiah.     Jeremiah  is  the  poet-prophet  of  these  last  daysof  David's 

Jerusalem.     We  shall  find  that  he  was  very  much  opposed  to  the  Egyptian 

connection." 
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"Didn't  Eloiakim  have  to  change  his  name  when  he  became  king?" 
remarked  Philip. 

"Yes,"  said  Mr.  Alison;  "so  completely  did  he  become  Pharaoh-Necho's 
vassal,  that  his  over-lord  changed  his  name  from  Eloiakim  to  Jehoiakim. 
The  meaning  is  about  the  same;  the  significance  of  the  incident  is  that  the 
King  of  Judah  had  to  accept  the  name  at  Pharaoh's  dictation. 

"Now,  turn  again  to  your  map  of  Assyria,  and  find  out  Nineveh,  on  the 
River  Tigris.  You  will  see  that  Media  lies  to  the  east  of  Nineveh,  beyond 
Mt.  Zagros.  From  Media  came  a  warrior-king,  Cyaxares,  who  captured 
Nineveh  in  the  year  after  Josiah's  death  at  Megiddo.  Babylon  had,  in  Sen- 
nacherib's time,  been  tributary  to  Nineveh,  the  seat  of  the  Assyrian  empire; 
and  now  its  king  formed  an  alliance  with  the  Median  king,  and  obtained  the 
Median  princess  Amylis  as  a  bride  for  his  son  Nebuchadnezzar." 

"Was  he  the  great  Nebuchadnezzar?"  asked  Eugene. 

"Yes%"  said  Mr.  Alison.  "The  same  prince  who  was  destined  to  crush 
the  Egyptians  and  carry  off  into  captivity  the  children  of  Judah.  Soon  after 
his  marriage  he  marched  westward  into  the  territory  which  Pharaoh-Necho 
had  rendered  tributary  to  him.  At  Carchemish  he  met  an  Egyptian  army 
under  Necho,  and  completely  routed  it,  but  he  did  not  follow  up  his  victory. 
The  death  of  his  father  at  this  juncture  compelled  Nebuchadnezzar  to  return 
to  Babylon;  but  when  next  year  he  returned  with  an  invincible  army,  all 
Syria  lay  prostrate  at  his  feet.  Jerusalem  fell ;  and  Jehoiakim  became  a  vassal 
of  the  Babylonian  monarch.  It  was  on  this  occasion  that  Daniel  was  carried 
off,  with  other  noble  captives.  Then  commenced  that  intriguing  with  Egypt 
which  the  prophet  Jeremiah  so  bitterly  opposed,  and  which  finally  led  to  the 
destruction  of  the  city  and  the  kingdom.  Jehoiakim,  expecting  Egyptian 
aid,  rebelled  against  Assyria,  and  brought  down  upon  the  unfortunate  land  a 
motley  host  of  Moabites,  Ammonites,  and  Aramaeans,  who  were  now  allies  of 
the  great  Nebuchadnezzar.  Jehoiakim  was  killed  in  a  skirmish  outside  the 
city  walls,  and  his  body  was  buried  'hugger-mugger'  with  the  burial  of  an 
ass.     He  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Jehoiachin." 

"Open  your  Bible,  Eugene,  at  the  first  chapter  of  the  Book  of  Jeremiah, 
and  you  will  see  that  affairs  were  in  this  lamentable  condition  when  the 
prophet  was  called  upon  to  preach." 

"No  wonder  he  is  so  sad  a  prophet,"  remarked  the  boy,  after  he  had 
read  the  first  three  verses.     "It  must  have  been  a  dreadful  time." 

"But  Jeremiah's  sadness,"  replied  Mr.  Alison,  "came  in  a  great  measure 
from  the  fact  that  he  was  the  most  unpopular  of  all  the  prophets.  He 
offended  the  patriotism  of  the  people  by  preaching  submission  to  Babylon, 
and  every  one  scoffed  at  him  and  hated  him  as  a  traitor. 

"Didn't  they  put  him  in  the  stocks?"  said  Philip. 
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"They  did,  after  beating  him;  and  he  was  frequently  imprisoned.  Isaiah 
had  been  the  prophet  of  national  independence;  but  Jeremiah,  seeing  the 
hopelessness  of  struggling  against  the  Caesar  of  that  day,  recognized  Nebu- 
chadnezzar as  God's  captain.  Turn  up  to  the  forty-sixth  chapter.  It  is  a 
song  of  triumph  over  the  Egyptians'  defeat  at  Carchemish: 

"  'Hgypt  is  like  a  very  fair  heifer, 
But  destruction  cometh; 
It  cometh  from  the  North.' 

"With  the  death  of  Josiah  had  commenced  the  reaction  which  brought 
nothing  but  sorrow  to  the  righteous  soul  of  the  prophet.  The  king  and  his 
advisers — the  whole  people,  indeed — were  making  a  fetish  of  the  Temple,  as 
if  God  was  sure  to  preserve  it,  whatever  was  the  moral  condition  of  the 
nation.  Jeremiah  proclaims  the  great  truth,  that  righteousness  alone  exalts 
a  nation;  and  that  no  building,  however  sacred,  no  sacrificial  rites,  however 
solemn,  are  pleasing  to  God  when  evil  deeds  stain  the  hands  of  the  worshipers. 

"In  the  year  597  B.  C.  the  blow  fell.  Jehoiachin,  or  Jeconiah,  was 
scarcely  on  the  throne  before  Nebuchadnezzar  appeared  in  person,  captured 
the  city,  and  carried  off  into  captivity  the  king,  the  king's  mother,  and  all 
the  best  people  of  Judah,  the  prophet  Ezekiel  among  them.  With  them 
went  the  sacred  vessels  of  the  Temple.  The  people  who  were  left  were  mere 
'rotten  figs.'  " 

"Why  do  you  call  them  'rotten  figs'  ?"  asked  Eugene. 

"It  was  Jeremiah's  name  for  them.  The  good  figs  had  all  gone  to 
Babylon;  the  naughty  or  evil  figs  remained  in  Jerusalem.  You  will  find  it 
all  in  the  twenty-fourth  chapter  of  his  prophecy. 

"Now  comes  the  final  act  in  the  drama.  Zedekiah,  uncle  of  the  captive 
king,  is  allowed  to  ascend  the  throne,  under  solemn  promises  of  allegiance  to 
the  great  King  of  Babylon.  He  is  a  weak  man,  and  the  foolish  ultra-patriots 
clamor  for  an  alliance  with  Egypt  and  a  shaking  off  of  the  yoke  of  Babylon. 

"Zedekiah  at  length  yields,  and  enters  into  negotiations  with  Edom, 
Moab,  Ammon,  Tyre,  and  Sidon,  to  form  a  common  league  against  Babylon. 
The  result  is  not  immediately  fatal.  Egypt,  for  once,  comes  to  the  rescue, 
and  Nebuchadnezzar  has  to  raise  the  siege  in  order  to  meet  the  new  enemy. 
The  ultra-patriots  are  jubilant,  and  jeer  at  Jeremiah  and  his  prophecies  of 
disaster.     But  the  evil  day  is  only  deferred. 

"By  this  time  Nebuchadnezzar  was  fairly  aroused,  and  had  definitely 
resolved  upon  the  complete  destruction  of  the  city.  The  officer  to  whom  he 
entrusted  the  duty  was  Nebuzaradan,  captain  of  the  guards,  who  appeared 
before  the  walls  in  591  B.  C.  A  breach  was  soon  made  in  the  defenses,  and 
the  fate  of  the  city  was  evidently  sealed.  Zedekiah  slipped  out  of  the  city 
through  the  very  passage  by  which  Joab  had  entered  five  hundred  and  fifty 
years  before,  and  got  as  far  as  Jericho,  when  he  was  captured.     King  Nebu- 
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chadnezzar  was  at  Riblah,  and  the  captive  was  carried  thither.  As  a  traitor 
to  his  oath  he  could  expect  no  mercy,  and  the  Babylonians  were  not  merci- 
ful in  their  methods.  The  executioner  heated  in  the  fire  a  fork-like  instru- 
ment kept  for  the  purpose;  but  before  it  was  used  Zedekiah  had  the  anguish 
of  seeing  his  two  sons  killed  in  his  presence.  This  was  the  last  spectacle  he 
gazed  upon,  for  the  tines  of  the  cruel  instrument  forthwith  sizzled  out  his  eye- 
balls.    Loaded  with  chains  he  was  carried  off  to  Babylon." 

X. 

"Meanwhile  the  city  had  fallen,  its  inhabitants  were  massacred,  and  all 
its  buildings  were  leveled  with  the  ground.  So  ended  the  last  siege  of  the 
Jerusalem  of  David." 

"Was  Jeremiah  carried  into  captivity?"  asked  Philip. 

"No;  Nebuchadnezzar  allowed  him  to  remain  in  Judea.  The  remnant 
of  the  Jews  left  in  the  Holy  Land  were  placed  under  a  governor  called 
Gedaliah,  stationed  at  Mizpeh,  and  were  assured  of  good  treatment  so  long 
as  they  remained  loyal  subjects  of  the  King  of  Babylon.  Jeremiah  did  his 
best  to  keep  them  loyal,  but  to  no  purpose.  Gedaliah  was  basely  assas- 
sinated, and  the  murderers,  the  chief  of  whom  was  a  prince  of  the  blood 
royal,  fled  for  safety  to  Egypt.  They  carried  with  them  the  king's  daughters 
and  the  prophet  Jeremiah. 

"The  city  Tahpanhes  in  Egypt,  where  they  found  a  refuge,  lies  at  a  point 
inland  from  Port  Sa' id,  and  close  to  the  Suez  Canal.  No  sooner  had  they 
reached  the  place  than  Jeremiah  prophesied  that  Nebuchadnezzar  would  fol- 
low them.  As  a  solemn  symbolical  act  pinning  down  his  prophecy,  he  took 
several  great  stones  and  hid  them  in  the  brick  pavement  at  the  entry  to 
Pharaoh's  palace  in  Tahpanhes.  'Upon  that  very  spot,'  he  exclaimed,  'will 
Nebuchadnezzar  erect  his  throne.' 

"To  this  place  resorted  for  the  next  year  or  two  all  the  fugitives  from 
Judah,  whom  Nebuchadnezzar  regarded  as  rebels.  We  knew  nothing  about 
its  destruction,  until  Dr.  Petrie,  who  has  done  so  much  exploring  work,  dis- 
covered in  1888  at  the  site  I  have  described  the  ruins  of  a  city  known  as 
Defenneh  (Tahpanhes).  When  he  asked  the  name  of  the  place  he  was  told 
'the  Palace  of  the  Jew's  Daughter.'  A  great  open-air  platform  of  brick-work 
was  found,  and  underneath  it  'great  stones,'  such  as  would  suit  Jeremiah's 
description.  Some  sudden  ruin  had  fallen  upon  the  place,  for  in  digging 
they  came  to  a  kitchen  containing  fish-bones,  still  in  a  strainer,  and  some 
uncorked  bottles  of  wine. 

"Three  years  before,  in  1885,  three  cylinders  of  terra  cotta  were  sold  to 
the  Museum  of  Egyptian  Antiquities  at  Cairo,  bearing  an  inscription  of 
Nebuchadnezzar.  It  spoke  of  certain  materials  brought  from  the  Isthmus  of 
Suez,  from  a  place  where  he  had  'set  up  his  throne.'     If  this  was  Defenneh, 
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as  we  have  every  reason  to  suppose,  then  Jeremiah's  prophecy  is  wonderfully 
corroborated." 

"Jeremiah  must  have  seen  everything  that  happened  in  the  last  days  of 
David's  Jerusalem,"  said  Philip. 

uYes;  he  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  figures  in  general  history;  and 
the  age  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  whose  friend  he  was,  cannot  be  studied  without 
him.  As  a  teacher  of  a  spiritual  religion,  founded  on  inward  righteousness 
and  independent  of  Temple  or  city,  he  was  a  direct  forerunner  of  the  Master. 
It  is  very  easy  to  pass  from  Jeremiah's  words  to  the  words  of  Christ  at  Jacob's 
Well:  *  Woman  believe  me,  the  hour  cometh  when  ye  shall  neither  in  this 
mountain  nor  at  Jerusalem  worship  the  Father  ....  God  is  a  spirit,  and 
they  that  worship  him  must  worship  him  in  spirit  and  in  truth.'  Jeremiah 
was,  however,  in  advance  of  his  age  and  had  to  suffer  the  usual  penalty." 

4 'What  happened  to  him?"  asked  Eugene. 

"They  stoned  him  to  death  at  Tahpanhes,"  was  Mr.  Alison's  reply. 

"Prophet  of  God!  in  vain  thy  lips 
Proclaimed  the  woe  to  come; 
In  vain  thy  warning  voice 
Summoned  her  rulers  timely  to  repent! 

The  Ethiop  changes  not  his  skin, 

Impious  and  reckless  still 

The  rulers  spurned  thy  voice, 

And  now  the  measure  of  their  crimes  is  full. 

The  consummating  hour  is  come! 

Alas  for  Solyma* 

How  she  is  desolate, 

She  that  was  great  among  the  nations,  fallen! 

And  thou — thou  miserable  King, 

Where  is  thy  trusted  flock, 

Thy  flock  so  beautiful, 

Thy  fathers'  throne,  the  temple  of  thy  God? 

Repentance  brings  not  back  the  past; 

It  will  not  call  again 

Thy  murdered  sons  to  life, 

No  vision  to  those  eyeless  sockets  more. 

Thou  wretched,  childless,  blind  old  man, 

Heavy  thy  punishment: 

Dreadful  thy  present  woes, 

Alas!  more  dreadful  thy  remembered  guilt." 

*  Jerusalem. 
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CHAPTER  XXV. 
First  Morning  in  Jerusalem. 

NO  ONE  can  ever  forget  the  first  morning  in  Jerusalem.     The  sun  was 
already  up  above  the  Mount  of  Olives,  and  pouring  a  flood  of  trans- 
parent light  on  the  walls  and  towers  of  the  Holy  City  when  Mr.  Alison 
and  the  two  boys  were  making  their  way  through  one  of  the  narrow  streets  to 
the  Garden  of  Gethsemane. 

"Where  through  the  world  shall  traveler  hope  to  tread 
Soil  bless'd  as  this,  though  beauty  long  hath  fled? 
With  every  scene  we  see  is  linked  a  spell, 
And  every  rock  we  climb  a  tale  can  tell. 
The  ground  is  holy — sainted  memories  rise — 
Cities  decay  but  naught  of  spirit  dies." 

As  they  passed  near  the  great  Dome  of  the  Rock  called  the  Mosque  of  Omar, 
Mr.  Alison  turned  round  and  said:  "Eugene, .did  you  ever  hear  why  Solomon 
selected  the  site  upon  which  the  Dome  of  the  Rock  now  stands  upon  which 
to  build  his  Temple?" 

"I  never  did,"  was  the  reply;  "please  tell  us." 

"Well,"  remarked  Mr.  Alison,  "the  story  is  that  this  eastern  part  of 
Jerusalem  was  a  cultivated  field;  two  brothers  possessed  that  part  of  the  ground 
where  now  the  Temple  stands;  one  of  the  brothers  was  married  and  had 
several  children,  the  other  was  single.  They  cultivated  in  common  the  field 
they  had  inherited  from  their  mother.  When  harvest  time  was  come  the  two 
brothers  bound  up  their  sheaves,  and  made  two  equal  heaps  of  them,  which 
they  left  upon  the  field.  During  the  night  the  unmarried  brother  had  a  good 
thought.  He  said  to  himself,  'My  brother  has  a  wife  and  children  to  support; 
it  is  not  right  that  my  share  should  be  as  large  as  his;  come,  I  will  take  some 
sheaves  out  of  my  heap  and  add  them  secretly  to  his.  He  will  not  perceive 
it,  and  so  he  will  not  be  able  to  refuse  them.'  And  he  did  as  he  had  intended. 
The  same  night,  the  other  brother  awoke  and  said  to  his  wife,  'My  brother  is 
young;  he  lives  single  and  without  company;  he  has  nobody  to  assist  him  in 
his  labor  or  to  console  him  in  his  weariness.  It  is  not  right  that  we  should 
take  as  many  sheaves  from  our  common  field  as  he.  Let  us  get  up  and  go 
and  carry  secretly  to  his  heap  a  certain  number  of  sheaves.  He  will  not 
perceive  it,  and  so  he  cannot  refuse  them.'  And  they  did  as  they  had 
thought.  The  next  day  each  of  the  brothers  went  to  the  field  and  were  very 
much  surprised  to  see  that  the  two  heaps  were  still  equal.  Neither  one  or  the 
other  could  account  to  himself  for  this  wonder.  They  did  the  same  for  several 
successive  nights,  but  as  each  had  carried  to  his  brother's  heap  the  same 
20  305 
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number  of  sheaves,  the  heaps  still  remained  equal.  One  night  both  deter- 
mined to  stand  guard  and  search  out  the  reason  of  this  miracle.  And  they 
met  one  another  carrying  the  sheaves  they  had  mutually  designed  for  each 
other. 

"Now,  the  place  where  so  good  a  thought  came  at  the  same  time  and 
recurred  so  continually  to  two  men,  must  be  a  spot  pleasing  to  God.  So  men 
blessed  it.     And  here  Solomon  determined  to  build  the  house  of  God." 

"That  is  a  delightful  story,"  remarked  Eugene. 


And  now  they  were  at  the  entrance  to  the  Garden  of  Gethsemane. 

"That  rock  you  see,"  said  Abraham  Lyons,  "is  supposed  to  be  the  one 
npon  which  Jesus  leaned  just  after  rising  from  the  last  prayer;  and  a  few  steps 
further  to  your  left  is  the  spot  where,  according  to  tradition,  he  uttered  the 
last  prayer." 

"Is  that  the  reason  why  the  lamp  burns  there?"  inquired  Philip. 

"Yes,"  said  Abraham.     "And  that  rock  upon  which  Christ  leaned  to  rest 

after  his  last  prayer,"  he  continued,  "isactually  being  kissed  away.     You  may 

stand  here  at  any  hour  of  the  day  and  see  pilgrims  as  well  as  natives  kiss  that 

rock." 

"What  lips  have  kissed  these  stones!  what  holy  sighs, 
And  burning  prayers,  have  mounted  to  those  skies, 
As  zealous  pilgrims,  kneeling  on  the  sod, 
Have  hailed  the  towers  so  favored  once  by  God!" 

"Do  you  suppose,  Mr.  Alison,  that  this  is  really  the  Garden  of  Geth- 
semane?" inquired  Philip. 

"Since  the  fourth  century,"  remarked  Mr.  Alison,  "the  Garden  of  Geth- 
semane has  been  located  at  this  place,  and  so  a  long  tradition  is  in  its  favor. 
Besides,  the  situation  seems  to  accord  with  the  gospel  narrative.  The  spot 
that  can  maintain  a  claim  to  be  the  place  of  the  beginning  of  our  Lord's 
agony  for  sixteen  hundred  years,  has  at  least  vindicated  its  right  to  great 
respect.  For  my  part,  I  believe  this  is  the  identical  place  of  the  Garden  of 
Gethsemane.  We  know  it  was  somewhere  within  the  environs  of  Jerusalem, 
and  why  may  we  not  as  well  fix  it  here  as  elsewhere?  A  good  many  people 
seem  to  regard  themselves  as  wiser  than  ordinary  folk  because  of  the  disposi- 
tion they  have  to  doubt  everything  told  them  about  places  in  Jerusalem. 
Nothing  is  gained  by  rejecting  the  places  pointed  out,  whether  they  are  the 
real  ones  or  not;  they  may  stand  for  them." 

A  great  iron  door  opened  at  the  call  of  Abraham  Lyons,  and  the  party 
passed  inside  the  sacred  enclosure. 

The  garden  is  nearly  square,  and  covers  about  half  an  acre  of  ground. 
The  wall  is  built  of  limestone,  and  is  about  ten  feet  high.     Inside,  the  ground 
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is  divided  by  light  picket  fences  into  half  a  dozen  squares.  These  are  laid 
out  in  beds  bordered  with  lavender.  The  flowers  of  Gethsemane  seem  to 
have  a  depth  of  color  and  a  wealth  of  fragrance  that  other  flowers  of  the  same 
species  do  not  have.  This,  perhaps,  is  owing  to  the  fact  that  a  well  is  found 
near  the  center  of  the  enclosure  which  affords  water  for  irrigation,  which  is 


NEAR  COOK'S  OFFICE,  JERUSALEM. 
Messrs.  Tbos.  Cook  and  Son  have  done  wonders  in  the  way  of  assisting  travelers.    Their  offices  are  now  to 
be  found  all  over  the  world,  and  a  traveler  who  confides  himself  to  their  care  has  little  trouble  in  proceeding 
anywhere. 

conveyed  by  means  of  pipes  to  every  part  of  the  garden.  The  place  is  cared 
for  by  the  Franciscan  monks,  by  whom  it  is  cultivated.  After  admitting  the 
pilgrims  they  withdraw  for  a  time,  but  return  before  they  are  ready  to  depart. 
No  charge  is  made  for  admission  into  the  garden,  but  travelers  always  pay 
the  monks  upon  leaving  it. 
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II. 

"We  will  now  ask  you  to  lead  us  to  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulcher, 
Abraham, "  said  Mr.  Alison. 

"Very  well,  sir,"  replied  the  dragoman.    Passing  over  the  brook  Kedron — 

"In  the  vale  of  tombs,  where,  the  Hebrews  say, 
The  world's  great  Lord  will  hold  the  judgment-day" — 

they  soon  reached  St.  Stephen's  Gate,  which  they  entered,  and  passed  up 
beside  the  Palace  of  Pilate. 

"Here,"  said  Abraham,  "begins  the  Via  Dolorosa,  or  what  the  residents 
of  Jerusalem  call  'the  street  of  the  Palace.'  Here  on  the  left,"  continued 
Abraham,  "you  see  two  old  arches.  They  occupy  the  place  where  once 
stood  the  staircase  which  led  to  the  Judgment  Hall.  This,  you  know,  was 
removed  by  Constantine  to  the  Church  of  St.  John  Lateran  in  the  city  of 
Rome." 

They  all  walked  slowly  along  the  narrow,  roughly-paved  street,  listen- 
ing to  Abraham  Lyons  as  he  pointed  out  and  explained  the  traditional  stations 
and  holy  places  along  the  Via  Dolorosa 

"Well  does  the  poet  say,"  remarked  Mr.  Alison: 

"  'Pillars  may  fall,  the  granite  e'en  decay, 

Nature  may  change,  each  trace  be  swept  away; 

But  sacred  Zion's  heroes  and  her  fame 

Shall  live  in  song,  eternal  and  the  same, 

And  pilgrims  through  all  ages  tread  this  ground, 

A  spell  in  every  stone  and  grassy  mound, 

Their  spirits  to  that  scene  of  silence  chained, 

As  if  no  spot  more  glorious  earth  contained.'  " 

They  entered  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulcher,  and  examined  the  manv 
places  of  interest  pointed  out  in  this  wonderful  building. 

The  Holy  Sepulcher  stands  in  the  center  of  the  church.  It  is  within  a 
small  chapel  twenty-six  feet  long  by  eighteen  broad,  and  is  built  of  marble. 
A  long,  low  doorway  leads  to  the  Sepulcher  itself.*  A  marble  slab  is  pointed 
out  as  the  tomb  of  our  Lord.  Much  of  it  is  actually  worn  away  by  the  lips 
of  adoring  pilgrims.  In  the  chapel  of  the  Sepulcher  forty-three  lamps  are 
always  burning.  The  whole  building  or  series  of  buildings  which  make  up 
this  historic  church  is  about  two  hundred  and  thirty  feet  east  and  west,  and 
two  hundred  feet  north  and  south.  The  original  building,  parts  of  which 
are  still  remaining,  was  completed  by  the  Empress  Helena,  the  mother  of 
Constantine,  in  the  year  325. 

"Tell  me,  Mr.  Alison,  do  you  think  this  church  is  built  over  the  actual 
tomb  of  our  Savior?"  inquired  Philip. 

"1  am  inclined  to  believe  the  pi  ace  was  outside  the  walls,  near  the  Damascus 
Gate,"  replied  Mr.  Alison.     "Still,  some  of  the  best  authorities  think  the 
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Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulcher  stands  over  the  grave  of  Christ.  Whether 
this  be  the  true  place  of  the  Sepulcher  or  not,  it  is  wonderful  to  think  that 
here  for  fifteen  hundred  and  fifty-nine  years  a  church  has  stood,  an  expres- 
sion in  mute  stone  of  the  great  central  Christian  doctrine  of  the  resurrection  of 
Christ.     This  is  the  Cathedral  Church  of  Christendom.     It  belongs  to  no 


INTERIOR  OF  THE  GARDEN  OF  GETHSEMANE. 

This  sacred  garden  is  kept  in  excellent  order  by  the  Franciscan  monks  in  charge,  who  receive  a  fee  from 
visitors-  Here  Lara  art  hie  wrote  one  of  the  saddest  poems  in  all  literature,  just  after  the  death  of  his  only 
daughter  Julia,  who  died  in  Palestine.    He  calls  the  poem  "Gethsemane,  or  the  Death  of  Julia." 


particular  denomination, 
sentiment  and  affection.' ! 


No  sacred  edifice  on  earth  is  the  object  of  so  much 


III. 


After  luncheon  Mr.  Alison  proposed  to  go  to  the  next  most  interesting 
place  in  Jerusalem,  the  Dome  of  the  Rock.  In  addition  to  Abraham  Lyons, 
who  always  accompanied  the  party,  it  was  necessary  now  to  secure  the 
services  of  a  kawass  from  the  American  Consul.     It  has  only  been  within^ 
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recent  years  that  Christians  could  get  access  to  the  Dome  of  the  Rock,  under 
any  conditions.  The  kawassy  in  full  Turkish  uniform  and  sword,  put  himself 
at  the  head  of  the  party,  and  soon  they  were  at  the  principal  entrance  on 
the  west  side  of  the  great  wall  that  surrounds  the  grounds  of  the  Haram- 
esh-Sheriff,  called  the  Gate  of  Au  Chain. 

Abraham  Lyons,  using  his  Cook's  guide-book  for  authority,  here  gave  a 
description  of  the  Dome  of  the  Rock. 

"The  wall  surrounding  this  great  Mosque, n  said  he,  "is  sixteen  hundred 
and  one  feet  long  on  the  west,  fifteen  hundred  and  thirty  on  the  east,  ten 
hundred  and  twenty-four  on  the  north,  and  nine  hundred  and  twenty-two  on 
the  south,  and  is  entered  by  eight  gates  on  the  west,  the  principal  being  the 
gate  through  which  we  have  just  entered.  On  the  right  hand  you  see  there 
the  Mosque  el-Aksa,  and  the  steps  directly  before  us  lead  up  to  the  Dome  of 
the  Rock.  Before  entering  the  building,  we  will  consider  its  dimensions  and 
some  of  the  interesting  things  about  it. 

"The  building  has  eight  sides,  each  sixty  feet  long,  and  the  whole  is 
covered  with  richly-colored  porcelain  tiles  and  a  frieze  of  tiles  running  around  . 
the  whole  building,  upon  which  are  written  passages  from  the  Koran.  There 
are  four  gates  or  portals,  facing  the  cardinal  points  of  the  compass. 

"Tradition  states  that  when  the  Caliph  Omar  took  Jerusalem,  his  first 
inquiry  was  for  the  site  of  the  Jewish  Temple.  He  was  conducted  to  this 
spot,  then  a  huge  mound  of  filth  and  rubbish,  and  here  he  built  the  Mosque 
which  bears  his  name.  Others  claim  that  the  present  Mosque  was  built  by 
Abd-el-Melek,  in  A.  D.  686. 

"The  interior  is  gloomy  and  sometimes  so  dark  that  one  has  to  wait  until 
the  eye  grows  accustomed  to  it.  It  has  two  cloisters,  separated  by  an  octag- 
onal course  of  piers  and  columns;  within  this  again  is  another  circle  of  four 
great  piers  and  twelve  Corinthian  columns,  which  support  the  great  dome. 
The  fifty-six  stained  glass  windows  are  of  great  brilliancy  and  beauty.  The 
walls  are  covered  with  tiles,  on  which  are  inscribed  portions  of  the  Koran,  as 
on  the  outer  walls  of  the  building.  The  dome  is  ninety-eight  feet  in  height 
and  sixty-six  in  diameter,  and  is  constructed  of  wood.  The  pavement  is  a 
.  marble  mosaic. 

"There  are  many  things  to  see  in  this  building,  but  all  pale  before  the 
sacred  rock  immediately  beneath  the  dome:  it  is  a  bare,  rugged,  unhewn  piece 
of  rock,  about  sixty  feet  long  and  forty  feet  wide.  'The  rock,'  says  Captain 
Wilson,  'stands  about  four  feet  nine  and  a  half  inches  above  the  marble  pave- 
ment at  its  highest  point,  and  one  foot  at  its  lowest.  It  is  one  of  the  missal 
strata,  and  has  a  dip  of  twelve  degrees  in  a  direction  of  eighty-five  degrees 
east  by  north.  The  surface  of  the  rock  bears  the  marks  of  hard  treatment  and 
rough  chiseling:  on  the  western  side  it  is  cut  down  in  three  steps,  and  on  the 
northern  side  in  an  irregular  shape,  the  object  of  which  could  not  be  discovered. 
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Near  and  a  little  to  the  east  of  the  door  leading  to  the  chamber  below  are  a 
number  of  small  rectangular  holes  cut  in  the  rock,  as  if  to  receive  the  foot  of  a 
railing  or  screen,  and  at  the  same  place  is  a  circular  opening  communicating 
with  the  cave." 

4 '  A  hundred  legends — Jewish,  Christian,  and  Moslem — hang  about  this  rock. 
Here,  according  to  the  Jews,  Melchizedek  offered  sacrifice,  Abraham  brought 


w      n 
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FAGGOT  SELLERS,  JERUSALEM. 

These  women  sitting:  by  their  faggots  manage  to  make  a  poor  living  selling  roots  and  sticks  bound  up  ;n 
small  bundles.    They  usually  bring  them  in  from  the  country. 

his  son  as  an  offering,  and  the  Ark  of  the  Covenant  stood:  on  this  rock  was 
written  the  unutterable  name  of  God,  which — so  claimed  the  Christians— only 
Jesus  could  pronounce.  Some  hold  that  the  circular  hole  is  the  place  through 
which  the  blood  of  the  sacrifice  flowed  and  was  carried  off  by  way  of  the  brook 
Kedron  outside  of  the  city;  and  the  Moslems  have  strung  together  some  of  the 
wildest  and  most  absurd  of  the  many  legends  in  connection  with  it. 
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44  Descending  by  eleven  steps  we  enter  the  cave  below  the  rock.  cThe 
entrance  to  the  cave  is  by  a  flight  of  steps  on  the  southeast/ says  Captain 
Wilson,  'passing  under  a  doorway  with  a  pointed  arch,  which  looks  like  an 
addition  of  the  Crusaders;  the  chamber  is  not  very  large,  with  an  average 
height  of  six  feet.  Its  sides  are  so  covered  with  plaster  and  whitewash  that 
it  is  impossible  to  see  any  chisel  marks,  but  the  surface  appears  to  be  rough 
and  irregular." 

"There  is  a  celebrated  Mohammedan  legend  connected  with  the  rock; 
to  the  effect  that  when  Mohammed  ascended  to  heaven  from  here  on  his  good 
steed  El  Burak,  the  rock  wanted  to  follow  and  started  for  that  purpose,  but 
was  held  down  by  the  Angel  Gabriel,  the  prints  of  whose  fingers  in  the  rock 
are  still  shown.  Ever  since  then,  according  to  some  authorities,  it  has  been 
suspended  in  the  air,  and  the  hollow-sounding  wall  is  one  that  was  placed 
there  because  pilgrims  who  passed  under  the  suspended  rock  feared  lest  it 
should  fall  and  crush  them!  In  the  cave  will  be  shown  the  praying  places  of 
Abraham,  Elijah,  David,  Solomon,  and  Mohammed.  In  the  center  of  the 
floor  is  a  slab  covering  the  Well  of  Spirits,  a  place  into  which,  as  the  Moslems 
allege,  all  spirits  descend,  and  from  whence  they  will  be  brought  up  at  last  by 
the  tufts  of  hair  on  their  heads.  Others  affirm  that  this  is  the  channel  through 
which  the  blood  offered  in  sacrifice  on  the  rock  above  poured  forth  into  the 
Kedrou.  Mr.  Ferguson's  theory  is  that  this  is  none  other  than  the  very  tomb 
in  which  the  crucified  body  of  our  Lord  lay. 

"Many  Mohammedan  legends  will  be  told  and  many  sacred  places  will 
be  shown  by  the  guide  who  conducts  the  visitor  around  the  Mosque.  It  will 
probably  be  more  than  sufficient  if  they  are  briefly  indicated  here.  The 
shield  of  Mohammed's  uncle;  the  footprint  of  Mohammed;  his  banner;  hairs 
from  his  beard,  and  other  personal  mementos;  a  slab  with  three  nails  and  a 
half  standing  in  it.  Originally  there  were  nineteen,  but  the  devil  knocked 
them  into  the  stone;  and  when  the  three  and  a  half  disappear  the  end  of  the 
world  will  come.     Several  old  copies  of  the  Koran  are  kept  in  the  Mosque." 

IV. 

By  this  time  the  party  had  about  enough  from  Abraham  Lyon's  guide- 
book. So  they  all  walked  up  the  steps  leading  to  the  great  Mosque.  Before 
entering  it  they  were  offered  slippers,  which  they  put  on  over  their  shoes. 
After  viewing  the  interesting  places  inside  the  building  they  returned  to  the 
open  air  again. 

"Well ,  this  has  been  a  most  interesting  day , ' '  said  Eugene.  '  'We  have  seen 
the  Garden  of  Gethsemane,  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulcher,  and  the  Dome 
of  the  Rock.     I  move  now  that  we  go  to  the  hotel  and  rest." 

This  proposition  met  with  a  welcome  response  from  all,  and  so,  filled 
with  the  strange  and  wonderful  thoughts  aroused  by  the  scenes  of  the  day, 
they  returned  to  their  quarters. 
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After  breakfast  the  next  morning,  Mr.  Alison  proposed  that  they  spend 
a  part  of  the  day  upon  the  Mount  of  Olives,  so  as  to  get  a  general  idea  of  the 
city. 

The  Mount  of  Olives  overlooks  Jerusalem,  and  from  that  point  of 
observation  one  can  see  every  important  building  and  historic  spot  in  the  city. 
The  party  were  fortunate,  too,  in  having  Abraham  Lyons  as  a  guide,  for  while 
he  mixed  legend,  tradition,  and  history,  leaving  the  tourist  to  sift  the  true 
from  the  traditional  or  legendary  for  himself,  it  must  be  admitted  that  he  was 
a  very  interesting  talker.  He  could  read  Jerusalem  like  a  book.  Under  the 
shade  of  a  large  olive  tree,  at  a  place  commanding  the  situation  splendidly, 
Abraham  began  to  point  out  the  different  points  of  interest  in  the  City  of 
David. 

"Where  are  her  hallowed  ruins?     Few  remain, 
E'en  for  her  ancient  walls  ye  search  in  vain, 
Her  buildings  crushed,  o'erturned  by  barbarous  hands, 
Unchanged  alone  the  hills  on  which  she  stands." 

"In  the  first  place,"  remarked  Abraham,  " remember  that  the  city  em- 
braces an  area  equal  to  something  more  than  two  hundred  and  nine  acres, 
thirty-five  of  which  are  occupied  by  the  Haram-esh-Sheriff.  To  go  around 
the  walls  we  have  to  walk  about  two  and  a  quarter  miles.  The  walls,  which 
are  nearly  square,  average  about  thirty-five  feet  in  height.  Around  the  walls 
are  thirty-four  towers,  and  in  the  walls  are  seven  gates.  The  population  is 
something  more  than  fifty  thousand." 

When  they  had  finished  their  observation  from  the  Mount  of  Olives  it 
was  time  to  return  to  the  hotel. 

"I  would  be  inclined  to  call  it  a  gloomy  city,"  remarked  Philip,  as  they 
entered  their  room. 

"Yes,"  remarked  Mr.  Alison.  "Eugene,  please  read  what  Bishop  Heber 
said  at  the  beginning  of  his  poem  about  Jerusalem." 

Eugene  opened  a  little  copy  of  Heber's  poems  and  read: 

11  'Reft  of  thy  sous,  amid  thy  foes  forlorn, 

Mourn,  widowed  queen,  forgotten  Zion  mourn, 

Is  this  thy  place,  sad  city,  this  thy  throne, 

Where  the  wild  desert  rears  its  craggy  stones; 

Where  sons  unblessed  their  angry  luster  fling, 

And  way-worn  pilgrims  seek  this  scanty  spring? 

Where  now  thy  pomp,  which  king's  with  envy  viewed; 

Where  now  thy  might,  which  all  those  kings  subdued? 

No  martial  myriads  muster  in  thy  gate; 

No  suppliant  nations  in  thy  temples  wait; 

No  prophet  bards  thy  glittering  courts  among, 

Wake  the  full  lyre,  and  swell  the  tide  of  song. 

But  lawless  Force  and  meager  Want  are  there 

And  the  quick-darting  eye  of  restless  Fear; 

While  cold  Oblivion  'mid  the  ruins  lay, 

Folds  his  dark  wing  beneath  the  ivy  shade.'  " 
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CHAPTER  XXVI. 

Jerusalem  Rebuilt. 

((yOU  will  remember,"  said  Mr.  Alison,  as  they  began  another  evening's 
I  talk  on  the  veranda  of  the  hotel,  "that  Ezekiel  was  carried  off  to 
Babylon,  seven  hundred  miles  from  his  beloved  Jerusalem.  Somewhere  in 
the  neighborhood  of  that  great  and  wicked  city,  on  a  tributary  of  the  Euphra- 
tes called  the  Chebar,  he  lived  with  other  noble  exiles.  Visions  of  the 
future  came  to  him,  in  which  he  saw  depicted  the  destruction  of  the  city  of 
Jerusalem  and  the  laying  waste  of  the  kingdom.  The  faithless  Egyptians 
also  suffered,  and  received  a  heavy  punishment,  with  Ammon,  Moab,  Edom, 
and  Tyre.  Toward  the  close  of  his  prophecy  these  gloomy  predictions  give 
place  to  visions  more  benign  and  hopeful." 

"Did  these  countries  suffer  as  badly  as Judah?"  asked  Eugene. 

"It  took  a  thirteen  years'  siege  to  reduce  Tyre;  but  Nebuchadnezzar  at 
last  captured  and  destroyed  it.  Then  came  the  turn  of  the  Moabites,  Edom- 
ites,  and  Philistines,  who  were  literally  wiped  out  for  good  as  nations.  There- 
after Egypt  was  overrun,  the  King  of  Egypt  being  strangled  in  his  capital. 
Nebuchadnezzar  thus  became  supreme  ruler  of  the  greater  part  of  the  civil- 
ized world;  and  his  reign  of  forty-three  years  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
in  history.  It  was  probably  at  this  time  that  the  expectation  began  to  pre- 
vail generally  that  a  king  of  the  Jews,  unlike  any  other  sovereign  who  had 
ever  ruled,  would  appear.  The  Jews  had  been  dispersed  east  and  west;  and 
some  of  their  finest  literature,  glowing  with  Messianic  hopes,  belongs  to  this 
period.  Probably,  it  was  such  a  tradition,  planted  at  this  time,  which  finally 
bore  seed  in  the  visit  of  the  Wise  Men  to  Bethlehem. 

"Like  most  of  these  ancient  monarchies,  the  empire  of  Babylon  was  not 
long  in  falling  to  pieces.  Before  Nebuchadnezzar's  successor  was  dead,  the 
great  city  of  Babylon  had  passed  into  new  hands.  Cyrus,  the  hero  of  Xeno- 
phon's  Cyrop&dia^  who  came  from  Persia  and  founded  the  Medo-Persian 
monarchy,  captured  Babylon,  and  became  lord  of  nearly  the  whole  of  Asia. 

"Under  his  magnanimous  rule  the  Jewish  captives  were  allowed  to 
return  to  their  native  land,  and  an  expedition  set  out  westward  in  535  B.  C, 
under  Zerubbabel.  He  was  followed  in  the  course  of  the  century  by  Ezra 
and  Nehemiah.  Under  great  difficulties,  and  in  the  midst  of  interference 
from  jealous  neighbors,  the  work  of  restoring  the  Temple  was  completed  in 
the  year  515  B.  C." 

"Did  it  differ  much  from  the  former  Temple?"  asked  Eugene.  "Of 
course,  it  would  not  be  so  grandly  decorated." 
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"In  size,"  replied  Mr.  Alison,  "the  new  building  was  considerably 
larger,  but  its  poor  appearance  awakened  feelings  of  regret  in  those  who  had 
heard  the  old  Temple  described.  Possibly,  some  few  old  men  were  alive  who 
had  seen  Solomon's  building,  although  at  least  seventy  years  elapsed  before 
Zerubbabel's  Temple  replaced  it." 

"How  about  the  city?"  said  Philip.  "Did  it  remain  the  same?" 
"Zerubbabel  seems  to  have  built  pretty  well  upon  the  lines  of  the  old 
wall.  He  had  to  build  more  hastily,  and  some  stone-work  has  been  supposed 
to  be  his  because  of  the  less  careful  finish.  All  the  original  foundations  were 
set  into  the  rock,  by  the  excellent  masons  from  Tyre,  but  Zerubbabel  and  his 
men  had  often  to  be  content  with  placing  them  in  the  red  earth." 

I. 

"One  hundred  years  after  Nehemiah's  time  the  great  world's  conqueror 
appeared  in  the  East.  When  he  had  laid  the  proud  Persian  empire  low  at 
the  Granicus  and  the  Issus,  rivers  of  Asia  Minor,  he  marched  southward  to 
Tyre,  which  had  recovered,  on  a  new  site  close  to  the  old  island  city,  the 
prosperity  which  was  arrested  by  Nebuchadnezzar's  long  siege.  It  resisted 
him  seven  months,  but  was  then  captured.  He  next  besieged  Gaza,  on  his 
way  to  Egypt,  and  was  wounded  in  the  siege,  as  you  will  remember." 

"Did  he  not  visit  Jerusalem?"  asked  Eugene. 

"There  is  a  legendary  tale  of  his  entering  into  the  Holy  City,  but  I  do 
not  believe  there  is  any  truth  in  it." 

"But  tell  it  to  us,  anyway,  won't  you,  please?"  said  Eugene. 

"Very  well,  my  boy,"  replied  Mr.  Alison.  "But  let  us  go  out  by  the 
Bethlehem  road  to  the  place  where  the  chief  incident  of  the  visit  took  place." 

Alexander  the  Great  at  Jerusalem. 

"Before  Alexander  had  ever  set  out  on  his  wonderful  world-conquering 
expedition  he  had  a  dream.  As  he  lay  one  night  in  bed  at  Dios,  in  Macedo- 
nia, there  appeared  to  him  in  a  vision  a  reverend  personage,  with  a  long, 
white  beard,  an  eastern  turban  on  his  head,  and  flowing  robes  of  purple  and 
scarlet.  The  king  had  fallen  asleep  in  some  perturbation  of  mind,  wondering 
whether  he  should  venture  or  not  to  attack  the  great  Persian  monarchy.  But 
this  personage  spoke  words  of  encouragement  to  him,  and  bade  him  go  forth 
boldly,  for  success  was  sure  to  follow  his  efforts.  He  himself  would  march 
with  the  Macedonian  armies  and  give  them  dominion  over  the  Persians. 

"The  vision  and  the  words  encouraged  the  king,  and  decided  him  in  his 
intentions.  He  crossed  the  Bosporus,  and  met  thenceforth  with  uninter- 
rupted success.  He  was  now  at  Gaza,  recovering  from  his  wound,  and 
intended  to  march  to  Jerusalem  as  soon  as  it  was  healed. 
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"The  people  of  Jerusalem  were  in  no  little  terror  lest  the  soldiers  of  the 
great  conqueror  should  pillage  their  city.  It  was  resolved  to  form  a  solemn 
procession  on  the  day  when  the  king  was  expected  to  arrive,  and  meet  him 
with  all  the  dignity  of  the  city  and  of  the  Temple.  At  length  news  came 
that 'the  Macedonian  was  approaching  from  the  southwest.  All  the  people 
were  clad  in  white,  the  priests  were  arrayed  in  fine  linen,  and  the  high- 
priest  was  in  their  midst,  magnificently  attired  in  purple  and  scarlet,  and 
bearing  on  his  breast  a  golden  plate  on  which  the  name  of  God  was  inscribed. 
They  had  reached  an  elevation  on  the  road  known  as  The  Prospect,  when 
they  came  face  to  face  with  Alexander.  The  others  opened  a  way  for  him, 
so  that  he  might  parley  with  Jaddua,  the  high-priest.  As  soon  as  Alexander 
saw  the  figure  of  the  high-priest,  he  bowed  low  in  reverence  and  worshiped. 

"This  conduct  excited  astonishment  in  Parmenio,  the  king's  friend  and 
confidant,  and  others  of  his  retinue,  who  had  been  accustomed  to  see  rever- 
ence rendered  to  the  king,  and  not  by  him.  But  Alexander  quickly  explained 
that  the  figure  before  him  was  no  other  than  he  of  the  vision  at  Dios,  who 
had  inspired  him  to  venture  on  his  campaign,  and  who  prophesied  the  defeat 
of  Darius.  4I  adored  not  him,  but  the  great  deity  whose  priest  and  servant 
he  is.'  They  then  proceeded  to  the  city  and  the  Temple,  which  loomed  in 
the  background.  The  king  was  very  grateful  to  the  people,  and  listened  to 
all  their  demands,  granting  them  a  remission  of  tribute  every  sabbatical  year 
and  the  enjoyment  of  the  laws  of  their  forefathers.  He  went  to  worship  in 
the  Temple  according  to  the  high-priest's  directions,  and  was  shown  the 
passage  in  the  Book  of  Daniel  which  predicted  his  victory  over  Persia." 

"What  passage  was  he  shown?"  asked  Eugene,  who  had  his  Bible  out 
of  his  pocket  in  an  instant. 

"Turn  to  the  eleventh  chapter,  at  the  third  verse:  'And  a  mighty  king 
shall  stand  up,  that  shall  rule  with  great  dominion  and  do  according  to  his 
will.'     That  is  thought  to  be  the  passage." 

II. 

"Alexander  then  marched  north  to  Shechem,  and  was  received  with 
enthusiasm.  The  Samaritans,  however,  when  they  tried  to  obtain  like  privi- 
leges, were  promptly  snubbed.  'To  the  Jews,'  he  said,  'have  I  granted 
remission  of  tribute  every  seventh  year,  and  other  privileges;  and  if  you  are 
not  Jews,  I  must  consider  the  matter  further.'     And  there  it  ended. 

"Alexander,  as  you  know,  died  at  an  early  age.  He  was  but  twenty- 
three  when  he  conquered  Palestine,  and  ten  years  later  he  died  of  fever  at 
Babylon.  His  great  empire  was  divided  up  amongst  his  generals.  Egypt 
fell  to  Ptolemy,  Syria  and  Babylonia  to  Seleucus,  who  founded  Antioch  in  the 
year  301  B.  C.  Under  Alexander's  successors  Palestine  again  became  a  bone 
of  contention  between  the  rulers  of  Egypt  and  the  rulers  of  Syria,  and  the 
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country  suffered  badly.  Many  Jews  left  home  to  settle  at  Alexandria, 
Antioch,  and  other  busy  cities;  and  the  race  now  began  to  show  that  aptitude 
for  commerce  and  affairs  which  has  since  distinguished  it." 

III. 

"When  was  the  Septuagint  translated?"  asked  Philip. 

"In  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,"  replied  Mr.  Alison,  "one  of 
the  best  sovereigns  Egypt  ever  had.  It  was  he  who  built  the  Pharos  light- 
house at  the  mouth  of  the  Nile,  considered  at  the  time  one  of  the  wonders  of 
the  world.  It  was  he  also  who  rebuilt  Acre,  and  called  it  Ptolemais.  He 
reigned  from  285  until  247  B.  C.  During  his  lifetime  Egypt  was  dominant 
in  Palestine;  but  in  the  next  century  the  Greek  rulers  of  Syria  gained  the 
advantage.  I  can  tell  you  another  apparition  story  of  Jerusalem,  if  you 
wish,"  continued  Mr.  Alison. 

The  boys  set  themselves  eagerly  to  listen. 

"Mrs.  Hemans  tells  the  tale  very  prettily  in  verse,"  remarked  Mr. 
Alison,  "and  I  shall  quote  her  lines  frequently. 

Heuodorus  in  the  Temple. 

"Look  at  your  map  of  the  Grecian  empire,  Eugene.  You  will  notice 
on  the  Euphrates,  just  to  the  north  of  Babylon,  a  city  called  Seleucia.  This 
was  founded  by  Alexander's  general  Seleucus,  who  made  it  his  eastern 
capital  in  place  of  Babylon,  which  was  turned  into  a  kind  of  zoological 
garden.  His  western  capital  on  the  Orontes  he  called  after  his  father 
Antiochus." 

"Here  is  another  Seleucia,"  said  Eugene.  "It  is  situated  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Orontes." 

"Yes,"  said  Mr.  Alison.  That  is  the  port  of  Antioch.  The  kings  of 
the  Seleuciad  dynasty,  as  it  was  called,  are  the  kings  of  the  North  mentioned 
in  the  Book  of  Daniel,  and  the  Ptolemies  of  Egypt  are  the  kings  of  the  South. 
4  And  at  the  time  of  the  end  shall  the  King  of  the  South  push  at  him;  and  the 
King  of  the  North  shall  come  against  him  like  a  whirlwind  with  chariots 
and  with  horsemen,  and  with  many  ships'  (Dan.  xi.:40).  Antiochus  the 
Great,  one  of  the  Seleuciad  kings,  was  defeated  near  Gaza  by  Ptolemy  the 
Fourth,  King  of  Egypt;  but  shortly  after  Ptolemy's  death,  and  during  the 
minority  of  his  son,  he  possessed  himself  of  all  Palestine  and  Coele-Syria." 

"Where  was  Coele-Syria?"  asked  Eugene. 

"Don't  you  see  it  on  your  map  east  of  Jordan?"  said  Mr.  Alison.  "It 
really  means  'hollow'  Syria,  and  was  first  applied  to  the  hollow  plain  between 
Lebanon  and  Anti-Lebanon.  The  name  was  afterwards  used  of  the  district 
east  of  Jordan  from  the  Lebanons  to  the  desert.  The  first  Egyptian  Cleo- 
patra was  a  Syrian  princess,  daughter  of  Antiochus  the  Great,  and  received 
Palestine  and  Coele-Syria  as  her  dowry. 
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"Aritiochus  being  hard  up  for  funds  attempted  to  plunder  the  Temple  in 
Elymais,  near  Media;  and  the  people  were  so  horrified  and  indignant  at  the 
sacrilege  that  they  rose  up  in  revolt  and  slew  him.  This  happened  in  the 
year  186  B.  C.  His  son  Seleucus,  when  he  found  his  treasury  empty,  unde- 
terred by  his  father's  fate,  resolved  to  rifle  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem.  It  was 
reported  to  him  that  a  large  sum  of  money  was  stored  there,  and  he  commis- 
sioned his  lieutenant  Heliodorus  to  obtain  possession  of  it  and  bring  it  to 
Antioch.  When  Heliodorous  appeared  at  the  gate  of  Jerusalem  and  made 
his  demands  known,  the  high-priest  in  dismay  assured  him  that  no  such 
treasure  existed,  and  that  whatever  money  was  there,  was  set  apart  for  the 
relief  of  the  poor  and  for  other  pious  uses.  But  the  denial  did  not  satisfy  the 
commissioner  who  demanded  entrance  into  the  house  of  God. 

"  'Fearless  of  Thee,  the  plunderer,  undismayed, 
Hastes  on,  the  sacred  chambers  to  explore, 
Where  the  bright  treasures  of  the  fane  are  laid, 
The  orphan's  portion,  and  the  widow's  store; 
What  recks  his  heart  though  age  unsuccored  lie 
And  want  consume  the  cheek  of  infancy? 

Away,  intruders!  hark!  a  mighty  sound ! 

Behold,  a  burst  of  light!  away,  away! 
A  feariul  glory  fills  the  Temple  round, 

A  vision  bright  in  terrible  array! 
And,  lo!  a  steed  of  no  terrestrial  frame, 
His  path  a  whirlwind,  and  his  breath  a  flame. 

His  neck  is  clothed  with  thunder — and  his  mane 

Seems  waving  fire — the  kindling  of  his  eye 
Is  as  a  meteor,  ardent  with  disdain 

His  glance — his  gesture,  fierce  in  majesty! 
Instinct  with  light  he  seems  and  formed  to  bear 
Some  dread  archangel  through  the  fields  of  air. 

But  who  is  he,  in  panoply  of  gold, 
Throned  on  that  burning  charger?  bright  his  form 

And  yet  in  brightness  awful  to  behold, 
And  girt  with  all  the  terrors  of  the  storm! 

Lightning  is  on  his  helmet's  crest — and  fear 

Shrinks  from  the  splendor  of  his  brow  severe. 

And  by  his  side  two  radiant  warriors  stand 

All  armed,  and  kingly  in  commanding  grace — 
Oh!  more  than  kingly — God  like!  sternly  grand! 

Their  port  indignant,  and  each  dazzling  face 
Beams  with  the  beauty  to  immortals  given, 
Magnificent  in  all  the  wrath  of  heaven. 

Then  sinks  each  gazer's  heart,  each  knee  is  bowed 

In  trembling  awe — but,  as  to  fields  of  fight, 
The  unearthly  war-steed,  rushing  through  the  crowd 

Bursts  on  their  leader  with  terrific  might; 
And  the  stern  angels  of  that  dread  abode 
Pursue  its  plunderer  with  the  scourge  of  God.'  " 
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"Did  the  phantom  horse  attack  Heliodorus?"  asked  Eugene. 

"Yes,"  said  Mr.  Alison.     "It  kicked  at  him  with  its  forefeet,  as  if  ready 

to  trample  upon  him;  while  the  two  men  beat  him  with  scourges.     Heliodorus 

fainted. 

"  'Darkness,  thick  darkness!  low  on  earth  he  lies, 

Rash  Heliodorus — motionless  and  pale, 

Bloodless  his  cheek,  and  o'er  his  shrouded  eyes 

Mists,  as  of  death,  suspend  their  shadowy  veil; 

And  thus  the  oppressor,  by  his  fear-struck  train, 

Is  borne  from  that  inviolable  fane.*  " 

"Mrs.  Heman's  last  line,"  remarked  Mr.  Alison,  "will  scarcely  bear  the 
test  of  severe'  criticism.  Already  the  conqueror  at  Gaza,  King  Ptolemy  the 
Fourth  of  Egypt,  had  entered  the  sacred  precincts.  This  was  in  the  time  of 
Antiochus  the  Great,  predecessor  of  the  Seleucus  who  sent  Heliodorous. 
And  ten  or  twelve  years  later,  in  the  year  168  B.  C,  the  son  and  successor  of 
Seleucus,  the  headstrong  and  irreverent  Antiochus  Epiphanes  returned  in 
great  wrath  from  Egypt,  where  he  had  been  conducting  a  war.  News  of  his 
death  in  the  south  had  reached  Palestine,  and  the  Jews,  who  even  then 
disliked  him,  gave  open  expression  to  their  joy.  The  news  was  false,  and 
the  Jews  were  destined  to  suffer  bitterly  for  their  premature  rejoicing.  You 
know  what  meat  is  particularly  repulsive  to  a  Jew?" 

"Pork,  "said  Philip.  "Shylock  refused  to  dine  with  Bassanio  and  smell 
pork." 

"Antiochus  knew  very  well  this  peculiarity  of  the  race,  and  he  took  his 
revenge  accordingly.  On  the  altar  of  the  Temple  he  sacrificed  a  great  sow, 
and  sprinkled  the  broth  all  over  the  sacred  building.  Thereafter  he  erected 
a  statue  of  Jupiter  in  the  enclosure.  The  indignant  and  horrified  people 
rose  in  revolt,  and  three  years  later  the  Temple  was  solemnly  purified  by  the 
patriot  Judas  the  Maccabee." 

IV. 

Judas  Maccabeus,  The  Patriot. 

"On  the  way  from  Jerusalem  to  Jaffa,  down  in  the  valley  from  Beth-horon, 
where  Joshua  defeated  the  five  kings  and  bade  the  moon  stand  still  over  the 
Valley  of  Ajalon,  there  lived  in  the  time  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  a  priest  of 
the  Asmonean  family,  named  Mattathias.  The  village  where  he  lived  was 
called  Modin,  and  is  now  known  as  El  Mediyeh;  it  looks  down  on  Lydda  and 
the  Plain  of  Sharon.  Mattathias  had  five  sons,  John,  Simeon,  Judas,  Eleazar, 
and  Jonathan. 

"It  was  the  time  when  Antiochus  had  determined  to  impose  the  worship 
of  Jupiter,  Bacchus,  and  Venus  upon  the  Jehovah-worshiping  inhabitants  of 
Judah.  The  king's  general,  Apelles,  came  down  from  Jerusalem  to  the  dis- 
trict in  which  Modin  was  situated,  and  informed  the  resident  Jews  that  it  was 
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the  royal  pleasure  that  they  should  sacrifice  at  the  shrine  of  these  heathen 
deities. 

"Mattathias  presented  himself  at  the  place  where  the  altars  had  been 
erected,  but  with  no  intention  of  sacrificing.  He  and  his  five  sons  came 
armed,  and  were  prepared  to  resist  the  ordinance  at  all  cost.  What  was  this 
but  the  old  Baal-worship  revived,  against  which  Moses  and  Phinehas,  and 
the  whole  line  of  righteous  men  had  striven  since  the  days  when  Israel  came 
out  of  Edom?  When  Mattathias  beheld  a  degenerate  Jew  perform  the 
sacrificial  rites,  the  indignant  spirit  of  Phinehas  in  the  Vale  of  Shittim  came 
upon  him,  and  he  slew  the  idolater.  Nay  more,  when  Apelles  would  have 
seized  him,  he  slew  both  him  and  several  of  his  guards,  his  sons  assisting. 

uThey  were  now  rebels  and  outlaws;  but  they  were  not  left  solitary, 
for  their  cause  appealed  to  every  patriotic  Jew.  As  you  will  remember, 
Beth-horon  means  the  'House  of  Caves, '  and  the  whole  district  is  full  of  excel- 
lent hiding-places.  To  these  caves  resorted  all  who  preferred  exile  or  death 
to  idolatry.  From  these  caves  the  mountain  outlaws  would  swoop  down  and 
overthrow  the  heathen  altars  which  Antiochus  had  caused  to  be  set  up.  The 
patriots  were  very  strict  in  all  matters  of  religion,  and  on  one  occasion  suf- 
fered dreadfully  rather  than  offend  their  consciences.     This  is  the  story." 

V. 

The  Massacre  at  the  Cave. 

UA  number  of  the  citizens  of  Jerusalem,  hearing  that  the  standard  of 
revolt  had  been  raised  by  the  patriotic  Mattathias  of  Modin,  resolved  to  start 
off  into  the  desert  near  Jericho  and  escape  the  tyranny  of  the  Syrian  king. 
They  quietly  made  all  preparations,  and  one  Wednesday  evening,  when  it  was 
dark,  slipped  out  of  the  city  by  the  West  African  Gate,  and  took  the  road 
through  the  wilderness.  Next  morning  their  flight  was  discovered,  and  a 
company  of  soldiers  was  sent  out  from  the  citadel  to  pursue  them.  Over  a 
thousand  men,  women  and  children  composed  the  band  which  was  making 
for  the  caves  of  Quarantania. 

"On  the  Friday  evening  just  before  the  Sabbath,  the  refugees  were  com- 
fortably established  in  the  roomy  caves  to  which  some  of  the  patriots  had 
conducted  them.  But  the  Syrian  soldiers  were  upon  their  tracks.  Next 
morning,  it  being  the  Sabbath  day,  the  officer  in  command  appeared  at  the 
entrance  to  one  of  the  caves  and  expressed  a  desire  to  come  to  terms  with 
them.  He  was  empowered  to  offer  them  pardon  and  a  free  passage  back 
to  Jerusalem,  if  only  they  would  sacrifice  to  Jupiter. 

"Had  it  not  been  the  Sabbath,  their  fighting  men  would  have  cut  him 
down  and  dispersed  his  company.  But  they  were  devoting  the  day  to  relig- 
ious exercises  and  refused  to  listen  to  him  further  than  to  reject  with  loath- 
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ing  the  terms  he  offered.  Then  followed  an  act  of  singular  barbarity.  The 
Syrian  soldiers  prepared  to  suffocate  these  pious  and  steadfast  Jews. " 

"I  know  of  a  similar  case  in  Scottish  history, "  said  Philip.  uSir 
Walter  Scott  tells  the  story  in  his  Tales  of  a  Grandfather.  The  Macleods 
were  fighting  with  the  Macdonalds,  who  lived  on  the  Island  of  Eigg  in  the 
Hebrides.  The  Macdonalds  took  refuge  in  a  great  cave,  but  their  retreat 
was  discovered  by  tracks  in  the  snow — for  it  was  winter  time.  Then  the 
Macleods  took  all  the  dry  heather  and  dry  brushwood  they  could  collect, 
closed  up  the  mouth  of  the  cave,  and  suffocated  two  hundred  people  inside. 
Sir  Walter  Scott,  two  centuries  afterwards,  saw  a  heap  of  skulls  and  bones  in 
the  very  cavern." 

44  It  was  a  frightfully  cruel  deed  in  both  cases, "  remarked  Mr.  Alison, 
44  We  have,  however,  particular  sympathy  for  the  poor  Jews.  They  were  five 
times  more  numerous  than  the  wild  Highlanders,  and  were  suffering  for  con- 
science' sake,  for  they  might  have  resisted." 

44  Wasn't  it  carrying  their  principles  to  rather  an  absurd  extreme?"  said 
Philip.      44 Their  cause  would  be  certain  to  lose  under  such  conditions." 

44 So  the  patriots  themselves  decided;  and  henceforward  they  allowed 
defensive  fighting  on  the  Sabbath  day.  We  shall  see  that  Pompey  took 
advantage  of  their  scruples  later  on  in  his  siege  of  Jerusalem.  Old  Matta- 
thias  soon  succumbed  to  the  hardships  of  his  new  life;  but  his  spirit  was 
unbroken,  and  he  bade  his  sons  prefer  their  religion  and  their  honor  to  the 
comfort  of  their  frail  and  mortal  bodies.  It  was  his  third  son  Judas  who  began 
to  display  most  of  the  qualities  of  a  successful  leader." 

44 Why  was  he  called  Maccabeus?"  asked  Eugene. 

44The  4us'  (os)  is,  of  course,  a  mere  Latin  or  Greek  termination.  The 
word  is  usually  derived  from  the  Hebrew  word  makkab,  4a  hammer,'  a  title 
often  given  to  a  successful  general,  as  you  know." 

44  Yes,"  said  Philip,  44Charles  Martel  of  France,  the  4 Hammer  of  the  Sar- 
acens,' and  Edward  I.  of  England,  the  4Hammer  of  Scotland.'  " 

440thers  derive  the  name  from  a  text  which  the  brothers  bore  upon  their 

banner — 

"  'Mi  C  amok  a  Baeum  Jehovah.'  " 
[Who  is  like  unto  Thee  among  the  gods,  O  Lord?] 

— Exodus  xv, :  //. 
"  'Macabi.'  " 

44That  must  have  been  like  the  blue  banner  of  the  Covenanters,"  said 
Philip. 

44These  seventeenth  century  men  very  much  resembled  the  Jewish  patri- 
ots in  many  ways,"  remarked  Mr.  Alison.  44The  Jewish  banner  was  hap- 
pily carried  from  victory  to  victory.  The  first  general,  Apollonius,  whom 
Antiochus  sent  to  repress  the  rebellion,  was  defeated  at  Beth-horon;  another 
was  defeated  at  Einmaus,  in  the  same  district,  and  Antiochus  was  himself 
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repulsed.  He  was  an  unpopular  sovereign,  who  had  troubles  elsewhere  in 
his  dominion  and  was  unable  to  bring  his  whole  energies  to  bear  upon  the 
Jewish  revolt.  In  three  years  Judas  Maccabeus  was  in  possession  of  Jerusa- 
lem, and  was  able  to  declare  a  feast  for  the  purifying  of  the  Temple." 

"How  was  this  done?"  asked  Eugene. 

"You  remember  the  words  of  the  fifty-first  Psalm:  'Purge  me  with 
hyssop,  and  I  shall  be  clean.'  This  herb,  probably  the  sweet-smelling  mar- 
joram, was  sprinkled  over  lintels  and  on  floors.  New  doors  and  hangings 
took  the  place  of  the  old.  A  new  golden  candlestick,  a  new  golden  table  for 
the  shew-bread,  a  new  golden  altar  for  the  incense,  were  fashioned  and  given 
in  charge  to  the  high-priest.  Then,  on  the  rock  which  we  saw  yesterday,  a 
new  altar  of  stone  was  built,  after  the  old,  dishonored  altar  had  been 
removed.  A  great  season  of  thanksgiving  followed,  when  the  loved  ritual  of 
ancient  days  was  heard  once  again  in  the  holy  walls;  and  the  season  was 
commemorated  in  after  days  by  a  festival  known  as  the  Festival  of  Lights. 
That  is  the  story  of  the  Revolt  of  the  Maccabees." 

"Did  Judas  become  ruler  of  Palestine?" 

"Judas  fell  in  battle  a  few  years  after,  fighting  bravely.  The  Syrian 
general,  Bacchides,  had  marched  down  from  Galilee,  and  Judas,  with  only 
three  thousand  men,  engaged  his  twenty  thousand  at  a  place  called  Beth- 
Zetho,  in  Mt.  Ephraim.  Pursuing  the  left  wing  too  far,  he  was  surrounded 
and  slain;  but  his  dead  body  was  given  up  to  his  brothers  and  buried  at 
Modin.  The  struggle  was  continued,  and  his  brother  Jonathan,  with  the 
help  of  the  Romans,  was  finally  able  to  assert  his  independence  of  Syria. 
Antiochus,  the  wicked  king,  had  died  miserably  a  few  months  after  the  puri- 
fication of  the  Temple." 

"We  heard  HandePs  opera,  Judas  Maccabeus,  two  years  ago,  in  Balti- 
more," said  Philip,  "and  remember  particularly  well  the  beautiful  aria: 

"  *0  Father,  whose  almighty  power 
The  heavens  and  earth  and  seas  adore, 
The  hearts  of  Judah,  thy  delight, 
In  one  defensive  band  unite, 

And  grant  a  leader  bold  and  brave, 

If  not  to  conquer,  born  to  save.'  " 

"The  action  of  the  oratorio  begins  at  the  death  of  old  Mattathias,"  said 
Mr.  Alison,  "and  ends  with  the  Festival  of  Lights — 

11  'Father  of  Heaven,  from  thy  eternal  throne 
Look  with  an  eye  of  blessing  down, 
While  we  prepare  our  solemn  rites 
To  solemnize  the  Feast  of  Lights.'  " 

"What  I  remember  best,"  remarked  Eugene,  "was  the  *  Conquering 

Hero'  chorus:  "'Hark!  the  Conquering  Hero  comes! 

Sound  the  trumpets,  beat  the  drums; 
Sports  prepare,  the  laurel  bring, 
Songs  of  triumph  to  him  sing.' 

"But  I  didn't  know  at  the  time  that  these  songs  were  sung  at  Jerusalem," 
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VI. 

Rome  and  Palestine. 

"We  have  already  noticed  how  the  great  empire  of  Rome  has  begun  to 
reach  out  its  long  arms  eastward.  In  the  year  190  B.  C.  the  two  Scipio 
brothers,  Lucius  and  the  great  Africanus,  conquered  the  armies  of  Syria  in  the 
decisive  battle  of  Magnesia.  From  this  time  onward  they  continued  to 
extend  their  power  west  and  south.  Egypt  came  under  their  protectorate  in 
the  second  century  before  Christ, 
and  became  the  granary  of  Rome. 

"Meanwhile  the  Romans  them- 
selves  were  gradually  becoming 
Greek  in  spirit  and  education.  In 
all  departments  of  intellect  and  art 
the  Greeks  were  easily  first,  and  set 
standards  which,  in  many  cases,  two 
thousand  years  have  not  been  able 
to  improve  upon.  The  strong,  cen- 
tralizing genius  of  Rome  added  a 
new  and  binding  element  to  a  noble 
civilization  that  was  now  spread 
from  Spain  in  the  West  to  the  Ganges 
in  the  East. 

"The  greater  part  of  the  work 
of  making  the  world  one  had  already 
been  performed  before  Rome  ap- 
peared on  the  scene.  Nebuchad- 
nezzar had  ruled  over  more  territory 
than  Sennacherib,  and  Cyrus  over 
more  than  Nebuchadnezzar.  Alex- 
ander, in  a  short  lifetime  of  thirty- 
three  years,  conquered  an  empire 
more  extensive  than  man  had  ever 
ruled  over  before.  Nor  was  it  a 
mushroom  empire,  dying  out  as 
quickly  as  it  rose  up.  Greek 
thought  and  Greek  ideals  took  root 
everywhere.  The  Jews  had  their  sacred  writings  translated  into  Greek. 
The  architecture  from  the  Nile  to  the  Euphrates,  became  Greek.  But  the 
Greeks  were  no  match  for  the  Romans  when  it  came  to  matters  of  state 
organization.  Law  and  order,  submission  to  proper  authority,  road  and 
other  engineering,  as  an  essential  to  proper  government;  these  things  were 


Prom  "Lives  of  the  Roman  Emperors,"  Gebbie  &  Co. 
POMPEY  THE  GREAT. 
This  great  Roman  general,  born  in  106  B.  C,  conquered 
Syria,  occupied  Antioch,  and  marching  to  Jerusalem  en- 
tered the  Holy  of  Holies.  From  this  time  onward  ill 
success  marked  his  career.  Quarreling  with  Caesar,  he 
met  his  great  rival  ou  the  field  of  Pharsalia,  48  B.  C,  and 
was  murdered  seven  weeks  later  on  the  shores  of  Egypt. 
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far  better  understood  by  Rome.  Wherever  a  Roman  appeared  the  whole 
strength  of  Rome  was  at  his  back.  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  when  in  Egypt, 
tried  some  bluster  with  the  Roman  ambassador,  but  he  had  to  back  down 
very  quickly. 

"It  was  by  the  help  of  Rome  that  the  Maccabees  were  enabled  at  length 
to  make  Judea  independent;  but  when  their  descendants  began  to  quarrel, 
Rome  stepped  in  to  arbitrate,  and  then  the  frail  independence  of  Judea  was 
gone.  The  century  between  Judas  Maccabeus  and  Pompey,  when  the  Jews 
attained  to  independence,  was  a  time  of  bloodshed  and  anarchy;  and  Roman 
rule,  as  usual,  brought  with  it  the  Roman  peace." 

"Was  it  Pompey,  the  great  Roman  general,  who  came?"  asked  Eugene. 

"Yes,"  was  the  reply;  "the  same  Pompey  who  afterwards  became  the 
rival  of  Caesar  and  was  murdered  in  Egypt.  Hyrcanus  and  Aristobulus, 
great-grand-nephews  of  Judas  Maccabeus,  were  rivals  for  the  chief  place  in 
the  Jewish  state.  They  appealed  to  Rome,  and  the  claims  of  Hyrcanus  were 
preferred.  Aristobulus,  who  was  in  possession  of  Jerusalem,  refused  to  sub- 
mit, and  this  brought  Pompey,  with  the  legions  of  Rome,  before  the  gates  of 
Jerusalem." 

VII. 

Pompey  at  Jerusalem. 

"For  a  long  time  Pompey  held  the  foremost  position  in  the  civilized 
world,  and  in  the  year  63  B.  C,  when  he  arrived  at  the  gates  of  Jerusalem, 
he  was  at  the  height  of  his  fame.  His  first  feat  of  arms  was  in  Spain,  where 
he  suppressed  a  rebellion;  then  he  returned  to  Italy  and  repressed  a  revolt  of 
gladiators.  From  western  Europe  his  services  were  transferred  to  the  East. 
Up  in  the  northeastern  angle  of  the  Levant,  on  the  shores  of  Cilicia,  a  nest 
of  pirates  had  established  themselves.  In  three  months  he  had  routed  them 
all  out;  a  distinguished  service  to  the  commonwealth,  by  which  he  became 
very  popular.  Still  another  service  was  required  of  him.  The  King  of 
Pontus — look  up  your  map,  Eugene,  and  you  will  find  Pontus  in  the  north- 
east of  Asia  Minor — had  conceived  the  idea  of  uniting  Greece  and  the  East  in 
a  powerful  league  against  Rome  and  the  West.  In  a  campaign  which  lasted 
two  years  Pompey  utterly  crushed  the  power  of  King  Mithridates,  and  occu- 
pied Armenia,  Syria,  and  Phoenicia.  Syria  now  became  a  Roman  province, 
and  remained  such  for  over  seven  centuries.  The  name  of  Pompey  was  ever 
afterwards  associated  in  these  regions  with  the  imperial  power  of  Rbme.  It 
was  at  this  time  that  Hyrcanus  and  Aristobulus  presented  their  grievances 
before  the  Roman  general." 

"What  was  their  cause  of  quarrel?"  asked  Philip. 

"Hyrcanus  was  the  elder  brother,  and  was  the  natural  heir  to  the  head- 
ship of  the  nation;  but  he  was  of  a  vacillating  nature,  and  let  power  slip 
away   from   him.     An   ambitious  younger  brother,    Aristobulus,    intrigued 
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against  him  and  obtained  possession  of  many  of  the  fortresses  of  the  king- 
dom. The  Jews  sent  ambassadors  across  Jordan,  where  Pompey  then  was; 
but  he  delayed  an  answer  until  he  had  finished  his  campaign  against  the 
Nabateans." 

"Who  were  they?"  asked  Eugene. 

"Don't  you  remember  Herr  Neumann's  description  of  Petra?  It  was 
the  capital  of  the  Nabateans,  who  for  more  than  two  centuries  had  been 
extending  their  power,  until  Damascus  became  theirs  in  87  B.  C,  as  well  as 
Gaza.  They  thus  commanded  the  commerce  of  the  whole  region.  When 
Pompey  had  brought  them  into  submission,  he  crossed  the  Jordan  to  Jericho, 
and  then  marched  up  to  Jerusalem.  Aristobulus,  who  held  the  city,  admit- 
ted Pompey,  and  promised  to  pay  tribute  and  end  the  war  with  his  brother. 
But  when  Gabinius,  Pompey's  lieutenant,  came  next  day  for  the  money,  the 
Jewish  soldiery  would  not  allow  Aristobulus  to  perform  his  promises.  This 
brought  Pompey  again  on  the  scene.  He  occupied  the  city,  and  put  Aristo- 
bulus in  prison;  but  the  adherents  of  Aristobulus  returned  to  the  Temple  and 
prepared  to  stand  a  siege.  Pompey  pitched  his  camp  near  the  north  wall, 
and,  sending  to  Tyre  for  his  battering-rams,  set  himself  to  take  the  place." 

"Was  it  then  that  the  Jews  would  not  fight  on  the  Sabbath  day?"  asked 
Eugene. 

"It  was.  The  party  who  occupied  the  Temple  attended  punctiliously 
to  all  the  offices  of  religion,  even  when  stones  from  the  Roman  catapults  were 
falling  about  them;  and  the  day's  breathing  space  gave  the  Romans  time  to 
perfect  their  offensive  works.  It  took  Pompey  three  months,  however,  to 
carry  the  place.  As  the  Roman  soldiers  rushed  into  the  sacred  edifice  they 
found  the  priests  unmoved  by  the  turmoil  and  attending  gravely  to  the  sacri- 
fices.    Twelve  thousand  of  the  defenders  fell." 

"Didn't  Pompey  at  this  time  enter  the  Holy  of  Holies?"  asked  Philip. 

"He  did,"  replied  Mr.  Alison,  "and  offended  the  Jews  deeply  by  the 
sacrilege;  but  in  other  respects  he  behaved  honorably.  From  this  time,  how- 
ever, his  star  waned.  He  received  a  magnificent  triumph  upon  his  return  to 
Rome,  immediately  afterwards,  but  success  never  again  smiled  upon  him. 
The  next  twelve  years  of  his  life  were  a  period  in  which  he  passed  from  one 
blunder  to  another.  He  was  murdered  in  Egypt,  in  the  year  48  B.  C,  at  the 
age  of  fifty-nine." 

"Was  Caesar  ever  in  Palestine?"  inquired  Eugene. 

"Yes,  he  was;  but  I  think  he  did  not  visit  Jerusalem.  He  was  in  Syria, 
but  took  ship  from  Alexandria,  probably  to  the  port  of  Caesarea,  and  then 
marched  northward." 

The  Jerusalem  of  the  Third  Temple. 

"I  told  you  about  Hyrcanus  and  Aristobulus,"  said  Mr.  Alison.  "Aris- 
tobulus was  taken  to  Rome  to  grace    Pompey's  triumph^  ^g^  afterwards 
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escaped  from  prison,  and,  returning  to  Judea,  crossed  the  Jordan  and  took 
refuge  at  the  Castle  of  Machaerus." 

"We  visited  the  place, "  said  Eugene.  "It's  across  Jordan,  where  John 
the  Baptist  was  murdered.' ' 

uThe  same  place,"  said  Mr.  Alison.  "But  it  held  out  only  two  days 
against  Gabinius,  and  Aristobulus  was  again  sent  as  a  captive  to  Rome. 
Caesar,  when  he  captured  Rome,  liberated  the  prisoner  and  intended  to  send 

him  to  Syria  with  two  le- 
gions, in  order  to  promote 
his  interests  as  against  Pom- 
pey's  friends.  Hyrcanus  had 
been  restored  to  power  by 
Pompey,  and  would,  no 
doubt,  oppose  Caesar  and 
favor  Caesar's  rival.  But  the 
friends  of  Pompey  frustrated 
this  intention  by  poisoning 
Aristobulus. 

"Hyrcanus  was  thus  ren- 
dered secure  in  his  position, 
and  was  allowed  by  Caesar  to 
rule  as  king  at  Jerusalem. 
Antipater,  an  adherent  of 
Caesar's  from  the  land  of 
Edom,  or  Idumea,  was  made 
procurator  or  Roman  agent 
in  Judea  under  Hyrcanus. 
He  had  a  son  named  Herod, 
who  became  governor  of  Gal- 
ilee, and  married  Mariamne, 
the  beautiful  granddaughter 
of  Hyrcanus." 

"Herod's  sons  were  there- 
fore descended  from  Jewish 
rulers,"  remarked  Philip. 
"Yes,  the  Herods  succeeded  through  the  female  line;  but  members  of  the 
old  family  still  retained  the  high-priesthood,  which  had  hitherto  gone  along 
with  the  sovereignty.  The  Hasmonean  rulers  wielded  spiritual  as  well  as 
temporal  power;  after  Herod's  accession  to  power  the  two  functions  were 
separated.  Herod  the  Great's  position  was  something  like  that  of  William 
III.  of  England,  whose  wife  was  of  the  royal  Stuart  family,  while  he  himself 
represented  the  strongest  political  party.     A  son  of  Aristobulus  raised  a 
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JULIUS  CAESAR. 

Caesar  had  less  to  do  with  Syria  than  his  great  rival  Pompey,  but 
he  is  known  to  have  visited  it.  He  remains  to  this  day  the  embodi- 
ment of  the  Roman  mind,  cool,  deliberate,  law-abiding,  magnani- 
mous. He  was  assassinated  by  Brutus  and  his  fellow-  conspirators  at 
Rome  44  B.C.,  but  not  in  the  Capitol,  as  Shakespeare  has  it  in  his 
drama. 
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revolt  against  the  new  ruler,  and  Herod  had  to  retire  to  his  fortress  in  Masada 
— you  remember  it,  Eugene,  don't  you?" 

"Yes,  very  well;  that's  where  we  found  the  Rose  of  Jericho." 

" Herod  was  very  hard  pressed,  but  he  seized  an  opportunity  to  pay  a 
visit  to  Rome,  where  he  gained  the  ear  of  Antony  and  of  the  Roman  Senate, 
and  was  commissioned  by  them  to  assume  the  royal  dignity  and  restore  order. 
He  returned,  suppressed  the  revolt,  and  established  himself  on  the  throne  of 
Jerusalem." 

"Did  Antony  ever  visit  Jerusalem?"  asked  Philip. 

"I  think  he  did,"  replied  Mr.  Alison.  "Cleopatra  was  for  sometime  at 
Jerusalem,  after  she  had  persuaded  Antony  to  hand  over  to  her  the  province 
of  Syria.  Herod  behaved  very  prudently  at  this  time,  and  when,  after  the 
battle  of  Actium,both  Antony  and  Cleopatra  committed  suicide  in  Egypt,  he 
became  actual  ruler  of  a  wide  territory,  of  which  Jerusalem  was  the  center." 

"But  he  was  subject  to  Rome,  wasn't  he?"  said  Eugene. 

"Certainly;  and  the  country  paid  tribute  to  Rome.  Herod  erected,  away 
to  the  north  of  Palestine,  at  the  sources  of  the  Jordan,  a  temple  of  white 
marble  in  honor  of  Augustus  Caesar,  and  the  new  sea- port  which  he  constructed 
at  Caesarea  was  called  after  the  Emperor  of  Rome.  This  made  the  Jews  jeal- 
ous and  suspicious.  Besides,  he  had  put  to  death  several  of  the  Maccabee 
princes  who  survived,  one  of  them,  his  brother-in-law,  the  high-priest;  and 
his  wife,  the  beautiful  Mariamne,  who  was  angry  at  this  cruelty,  also  fell 
under  his  suspicion  and  was  put  to  death.  It  was  a  politic  act,  therefore,  to 
build  a  magnificent  new  Temple  for  the  nation. 

"Byron  thus  pictures  Herod's  remorse: 

11  'Oh,  Mariamne!  now  for  thee 

The  heart  for  which  thou  bled'st  is  bleeding; 
Revenge  is  lost  in  agony, 

And  wild  remorse  to  rage  succeeding. 
Oh,  Mariamne!  where  art  thou? 

Thou  canst  not  hear  my  bitter  pleading; 
Ah,  couldst  thou — thou  wouldst  pardon  now, 

Though  Heaven  were  to  my  prayer  unheeding. 

She's  gone,  who  shared  my  diadem; 

She  sunk,  with  her  my  joys  entombing; 
I  swept  that  flower  from  Judah's  stem, 

Whose  leaves  for  me  alone  were  blooming; 
And  mine's  the  guilt,  and  mine  the  hell, 

This  bosom's  desolation  dooming, 
And  I  have  earned  these  tortures  well, 

Which  unconsumed  are  still  consuming.'  " 

"How  did  it  take  so  long  to  build?"  asked  Philip.  "We  are  told  in 
the  second  chapter  of  John  that  it  took  forty-six  years  in  building." 
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"The  Jews  would  not  allow  the  old  Temple  to  be  pulled  down,  lest  the 
rebuilding  might  never  take  place,  and  so  all  the  materials  had  to  be  pre- 
pared and  ready  before  a  stone  of  the  older  structure  was  removed.  It  was 
not  finished  until  the  time  of  the  second  Agrippa,  before  whom  Paul  pleaded; 
and  the  turning  out  of  work  of  eighteen  thousand  workmen  helped  to  increase 
the  disturbances  of  the  time.  The  citizens  wished  him  to  proceed  with  the 
eastern  cloisters  and  make  the  structure  still  more  magnificent,  but  he 
refused.  The  actual  temple  or  naos  took  only  a  year  and  half  to  rebuild;  it 
is  often  called  the  naos  to  distinguish  it  from  the  courts  and  approaches. 
The  principal  feature  of  the  new  building  was  the  outer  court  standing  on 
stately  terraces.  Round  it  ran  cloisters,  having  two  rows  of  those  elegant 
Corinthian  columns  of  which  Herod  seems  to  have  been  so  fond." 

"Yes,  I  remember  at  Caesarea,"  said  Eugene,  "how  many  lay  among 
the  rocks  on  the  sea-shore." 

"At  the  southern  side,"  continued  Mr.  Alison,  "leading  into  the  inner 
court,  stood  a  fine  porch,  called  the  Stoa  Basilica,  which  was  really  the  most 
beautiful  architectural  feature  of  the  whole  structure." 

"What  was  the  kind  of  architecture?"  said  Philip. 

"Captain  Conder  speaks  of  it  as  an  'Oriental  attempt  at  the  imitation  of 
classic  architecture,  such  as  is  noticeable  at  Petra  and  in  the  interior  even  of 
Arabia.'  The  terraced  effect  would  be  very  noble,  as  the  site  is  a  command- 
ing one.  There  is  little  doubt  but  that  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem,  when  Christ 
went  up  to  it  with  his  parents,  was  one  of  the  finest  buildings  of  antiquity." 

"Was  Herod  a  great  ruler?"  asked  Eugene. 

"Never  since  Solomon's  time  had  Jerusalem  been  such  a  center  of  power. 
The  Herods  ruled  from  Sidon  and  Mt.  Hermon,  as  far  as  the  limits  of  Idumea, 
nearly  three  hundred  miles  south,  and  their  territory  included  the  rich  coun- 
try across  Jordan,  where  were  situated  the  noble  cities  of  Gilead  and  Bashan, 
which  I  described  to  you  some  time  ago.  Under  the  Roman  peace  the  Arab 
incursions,  which  have  always  been  the  curse  of  that  region,  ceased;  and  it 
attained  a  prosperity  never  enjoyed  before  or  since.  With  the  new  port  of 
Caesarea  connected  by  a  highway  with  Jerusalem,  the  country  possessed 
material  advantages  unknown  in  Solomon's  time.  The  Jews  scattered  over 
the  Roman  empire,  who  had  become  wealthy,  paid  it  frequent  visits.  You 
will  remember,  Philip,  how  many  stranger  Jews  listened  to  Peter  as  he  spoke 
in  Jerusalem  at  the  feast  of  Pentecost.  Turn  up  to  the  second  chapter  of 
Acts." 

Philip  read:  "  'Parthians,  and  Medes,  and  Elamites,  and  the  dwellers  in 
Mesopotamia,  and  in  Judea,  and  Cappadocia,  in  Pontus  and  Asia,  Phrygia, 
and  Pamphylia,  in  Egypt,  and  in  the  parts  of  Libya  about  Cyrene,  and 
strangers  of  Rome,  Jews  and  proselytes,  Cretes  and  Arabians.'  "  _ 
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* 'These  are  only  the  more  important  of  the  places  to  which  they  had 
emigrated.     Down  in  the  south  of  Arabia,  in  the  district  of  Yemen  or  Sheba, 
over  which  the  Queen  of  Sheba,  who  visited  Solomon,  once  ruled,  the  Jews 
were  found  in  great  numbers,  and  would  throng  at  festival  times  to  Jerusalem 
by  way  of  Petra  and  Hebron.     The  Jews  seem  to  have  got  as  far  east  as 
China,  and  to  have  attained  to  official  rank  there,  as  Joseph  had  done  under 
the  Pharaohs.     Some  of  them,  it  is  said,  became  Mandarins;  and  they  tried 
to  preserve  their  religion  and  customs  by  building  in  China  a  copy  of  the 
loved  Temple  at  Jerusalem.     Of 
course,  many  of  them  fell  away 
from   the   purity   of   their   faith, 
particularly   in   Media  and   Ely- 
mais,   yet    many    remained   who 
looked  to  Zion  as  their  chief  joy. 

"You  see  what  a  center  Jeru- 
salem would  naturally  become. 
Turn  up  the  map  of  the  Roman 
empire,  and  you  will  easily  find 
all  the  places,  except  Elam,  which 
was  a  district  lying  west  of  Par- 
thia.  There  Antiochus  the  Great 
met  his  death.  This  great  body 
of  sight-seers  would  be  anxious 
to  return  with  souvenirs  of  their 
visits;  and  so  the  cloisters  of  the 
Temple  were  turned  into  a  kind 
of  bazaar.  This  is  the  case  today 
with  some  of  the  popular  temples 
in  Asia.  For  instance,  after  en- 
tering the  gate  of  the  great  Asa- 
kusa  Temple  in  Tokio  you  walk 
between  two  rows  of  stalls  gay 
with  merchandise." 

( 'Where  did  Christ  talk  with  the 
learned  doctors?"  asked  Eugene. 

"Probably  in  the  cloisters,  which  were  much  frequented  by  men  eager 
for  discussion.     You  know  the  meaning  of  Stoic,  don't  you,  Philip?" 
"Portico-man,"  answered  Philip,  readily. 

"Yes,"  said  Mr.  Alison;  "the  Greek  thinkers  lingered  in  the  shaded 
porticos  of  public  buildings,  and  spent  their  hours  in  intellectual  fencing. 
Herod's  Jerusalem  was,  in  many  respects,  a  Greek  city.  All  the  cultured 
people  in  it  spoke  Greek,   and  Greek  habits  of   life  would  prevail.     The 
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TITUS. 

This  Roman  general,  son  of  Vespasian,  was  born  in  40 
A.  D.,  took  Jerusalem  by  storm  in  the  year  70,  and  became 
Emperor  in  79.  He  was  a  wise  and  magnanimous  prince. 
He  ruled  for  only  two  years  and  was  succeeded  by  his 
brother,  the  wicked  Domitian. 
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Roman  rule,  from  the  accession  of  Augustus  in  27  B.  C.  until  the  time  of 
Nero,  was  wonderfully  tolerant. 

"Herod's  reign,  which  had  begun  so  auspiciously,  ended  miserably.  Two 
sons  of  his  by  Mariamne,  named  Alexander  and  Aristobulus,  had  been  sent  to 
Rome  to  be  introduced  to  the  emperor,  and  seemed  to  be  promising  young 
men.  But  the  demon  of  suspicion  again  entered  Herod's  heart,  and  they 
were  his  next  victims.  They  were  strangled  at  Samaria  by  the  tyrant's 
orders." 

uHe  must  have  been  as  cruel  as  Athaliah,"  remarked  Eugene. 

"His  very  last  request  was  a  cruel  one,"  continued  Mr,  Alison.  "Anx- 
ious that  some,  at  least,  should  regret  his  death,  he  summoned  a  number  of 
prominent  Jews  to  Jericho,  where  he  lay  mortally  ill.  These  he  shut  up  in 
the  circus;  and  calling  his  sister  Salome,  who  had  been  his  guilty  partner 
in  many  of  his  crimes,  he  bade  her  have  them  put  to  death  as  soon  as  he  had 
breathed  his  last.  This  horrid  design,  worthy  of  a  West  African  chief,  was, 
happily,  not  carried  into  effect." 

"Was  his  successor  any  better?"  asked  Philip. 

"Archelaus,  you  mean,  who  succeeded  to  Judea  and  Samaria?  No,  he 
was  not  so  able  a  man  as  his  father,  and  was  quite  as  cruel.  The  Romans  let 
him  rule  on  probation,  but  at  the  end  of  nine  years  he  was  deposed  for  mis- 
rule and  banished  to  Vienna  on  the  Rhone." 

"That  was  one  of  the  places  which  the  Children  Crusaders  passed 
through,"  remarked  Eugene. 

"So  there  was  no  king  at  Jerusalem  during  the  greater  part  of  our  Lord's 
life.  It  was  ruled  directly  by  a  Roman  procurator,  the  office  to  which  Pont- 
ius Pilate  succeeded  in  the  year  29.  Twelve  years  afterwards,  Herod  Agrippa, 
a  grandson  of  Herod  the  Great,  succeeded  to  all  of  his  grandfather's  domin- 
ions, and  for  four  years  ruled  over  a  united  Palestine." 

The  Destruction  of  Jerusalem. 

'Tis  o'er — a  deadlier  struggle  earth  ne'er  knew, 

E'en  fiends  might  shrink  these  scenes  of  blood  to  view: 

'Tis  o'er — a  million  hearts  lie  cold  and  still, 
And  Rome's  dread  eagle  soars  on  Zion's  hill. 
******* 

Fire  wraps  her  towers,  her  blazing  Temple  falls, 
With  all  its  golden  spires  and  cedar'd  halls. 

— MichelL 

Mr.  Alison  and  the  two  boys  are  standing  outside  of  the  southern  wall  of 
the  city,  and  gazing  across  the  Vale  of  Hinnom  to  the  Mount  of  Evil  Counsel. 

"The  valley  was  once  the  boundary  line  of  Judah  and  Benjamin," 
remarked  Mr.  Alison.  i 'Before  the  partition  of  the  tribes  it  belonged  to  the 
descendants  of  a  man  named  Hinnom,  from  whom  it  was  named.     It  was 
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there  that  the  hideous  worship  of  the  fire-god  Moloch  was  introduced  by 
King  Solomon." 

"I  can't  find  much  trace  of  Solomon's  wisdom  in  any  of  theacts  he  did," 
said  Philip.  "This  worshiping  of  Moloch  was  surely  a  very  foolish  action. 
No  one  would  talk  of  Solomon  as  being  wise  unless  it  had  been  expressly 
stated." 

"In  his  later  years  he  certainly  was  not  very  wise  or  prudent,"  said 


ARCH  OF  TITUS. 

This,  the  most  beautiful  triumphal  arch  in  Rome,  was  erected  in  commemoration  of  the  conquest  of 
Jerusalem,  and  stood  on  the  highest  point  of  the  Via  Sacra.  It  is  of  white  marble  with  fluted  columns.  On 
it  appear,  as  spoils  carried  from  Palestine,  the  golden  table,  the  silver  trumpets  and  the  seven-branched  golden 
candlesticks. 

Mr.  Alison.  "The  Valley  of  Hinnom  was,  on  account  of  these  rites,  called 
Tophet,  or  the  place  of  fire;  and  by  the  time  of  our  Lord  the  name  Ge 
(valley)  Hinnom  had  been  corrupted  into  Gehenna.  'Fear  rather  him  who 
is  able  to  cast  both  body  and  soul  into  Gehenna,'  said  the  Savior.  Probably 
he  pointed  down  there  into  the  valley  as  he  spoke." 

"It  must  have  been  a  real  Gehenna  at  the  time  of  the  great  siege,"  said 
Philip. 
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"  Yes,  indeed, "  was  Mr.  Alison's  reply.  "You  know  that  Titus  encamped 
his  forces  on  the  northwest  side  of  the  city,  chiefly  on  Olivet  and  Scopus. 
When  food  began  to  fail  the  besieged,  the  poor  famished  creatures  would 
creep  out  of  the  city  into  this  ravine  and  strive  to  find  some  morsel  of  vege- 
tation to  carry  to  their  starving  families.  Often  they  were  captured,  and 
then  }n  the  morning  a  long  row  of  crosses,  on  which  hung  their  tortured 
bodies,  would  greet  the  eyes  of  their  friends  within  the  walls.  One  morning 
no  fewer  than  five  hundred  were  so  crucified.  If  they  succeeded  in  obtaining 
anything,  it  was  generally  wrested  from  them  by  the  soldiers  at  the  gate." 

"Tell  us  about  the  siege,  Mr.  Alison,"  said  Eugene. 

"Let  us  go  round  the  city,  then,"  he  replied,  "to  the  Mount  of  Olives, 
so  that  we  may  better  understand  how  it  was  assaulted  by  Titus." 

They  have  now  taken  a  position  on  the  western  slope  of  the  Mount  of 

Olives,  from  which  the  city  lies  spread  out  before  them.     Mr.  Alison  began 

to  repeat  Dean  Milman's  lines,  which  the  author  places  in  the  mouth  of 

Titus: 

11  'As  on  our  olive-crowned  hill  we  stand, 
Where  Kedron  at  our  feet  its  scanty  waters 
Distills  from  stone  to  stone  with  gentle  motion, 
As  through  a  valley  sacred  to  sweet  peace, 
How  boldly  doth  it  front*  us!  how  majestically! 
Like  a  luxurious  vineyard,  the  hillside 
Is  hung  with  marble  fabrics,  line  o'er  line, 
Terrace  o'er  terrace,  nearer  still,  and  nearer 
To  the  blue  heavens.     Here  bright  and  sumptuous  palaces, 
With  cool  and  verdant  gardens  interspers'd: 
Here  towers  of  war  that  frown  in  massy  strength, 
While  over  all  hangs  the  rich  purple  eve 
As  conscious  of  its  being  her  last  farewell 
Of  light  and  glory  to  that  fated  city. 
And  as  our  clouds  of  our  battle-dust  and  smoke 
►  Are  melted  into  air,  behold  the  Temple 

In  undisturb'd  and  lone  serenity 
Finding  itself  a  solemn  sanctuary 
In  the  profound  of  heaven!     It  stands  before  us 
A  mount  of  snow  fretted  with  golden  pinnacles! 
The  very  sun,  as  though  he  worshiped  there, 
Lingers  upon  the  gilded  cedar  roofs, 
And  down  the  long  and  branching  porticos, 
On  every  flowery-sculptured  capital, 
Glitters  the  homage  of  his  parting  beams.'  " 

"These  lines  give  me  a  fine  idea  of  Herod's  Temple,"  said  Philip.  "I 
think  I  can  see  everything  just  as  Titus  saw  it.  Please  go  on  with  the  story, 
sir." 

"It  was  here,  on  this  hill,"  began  Mr.  Alison,  "that  the  tenth  legion 
had  its  quarters.     There  were  six  legions  in  all  under  the  command  of  Titus. ' ' 

"How  many  men  were  in  a  legion?"  inquired  Eugene. 
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"About  six  thousand,"  said  Mr.  Alison;  "and  Titus,  besides  these,  had 
summoned  auxiliaries  from  Idumea,  fierce  soldiers  who  were  glad  of  an  oppor- 
tunity to  gratify  their  hatred  of  the  Jews.  The  siege  lasted  during  the  whole 
summer  of  the  year  70.  In  the  beginning  of  April  Titus  appeared  before 
the  walls,  and  it  was  not  until  the  seventh  day  of  September  that  he  captured 
all  the  defenses." 

"Where  was  the  fiercest 
fighting?"  asked  Eugene. 

"Probably  in  front  of  us, 
near  St.  Stephen's  Gate,  by 
which  we  first  entered  the 
city.  Behind  it,  and  within 
the  enclosure  of  the  present 
Haram,  stood  the  Tower  of 
Antonia,  which  was  called 
after  Mark  Antony,  and  was 
the  strongest  of  the  towers 
erected  by  Herod  to  strengthen 
the  city.  You  can  judge  what 
these  towers  were  like  from 
the  Tower  of  Hippicus  over 
there  at  the  Jaffa  Gate,  which 
we  pass  so  often  in  going  in 
and  out  of  the  hotel.  Just 
east  of  the  Dome  of  the  Rock, 
and  on  high  ground,  rose  the 
Palace  of  Herod,  which  com- 
manded the  upper  town." 

"Who  directed  the  be- 
siege d?''    asked  Philip. 

"The  moving  spirits  in 
the  defense  were  Simon,  son  of  Gioras,  and  John  of  Giscala.  But  the 
besieged  were  a  kind  of  mob  fighting  fiercely  among  themselves  as  well 
as  against  the  enemy: 

"  'Day  by  day  in  angry  quarrel  meeting 
To  glare  upon  each  other,  and  to  waste 
In  civil  strife  the  blood  that  might  preserve  them.' 

"One  faction  held  the  palace  and  another  the  tower.  Titus  entered  the 
city  by  making  a  breach  in  the  wall  which  crossed  the  valley  lying  between 
the  palace  ami  the  Temple,  but  the  success  merely  gave  him  command  of  the 
lower  city.  This  entry  took  place  about  the  middle  of  May,  when  Titus 
was   still   merciful   and   anxious   to   spare   the  wretched   inhabitants,    now 
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Prom  the  "Works  of  Flavins  Josephns,"  Porter  and  Ooates. 
FLAVIUS  JOSKPHUS. 
This  distinguished  historian  writer,  who  belonged  to  the  royal 
and  priestly  caste  among  the  Jews,  was  born  in  the  year  37.  When 
the  Romans  invaded  Palestine  he  opposed  them  in  Galilee,  but 
submitted  and  was  received  into  favor  by  Titus.  He  was  present 
with  Titus  at  the  siege  of  Jerusalem. 
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huddled  into  a  space  small  for  a  tenth  part  of  their  number.  He  sent  a  well- 
known  man  with  terms  of  surrender.  You  have  heard  of  Josephus,  Philip, 
haven't  you?" 

"I  know  he  wrote  a  history  of  the  Jews,"  replied  Philip. 

"He  belonged  to  the  royal  Hasmonean  line,  and  his  father,  who  was  a 
priest,  and  his  mother  were  in  the  beleaguered  city.  At  this  time  he  was  a 
man  of  thirty-three  and  had  been  governor  of  Galilee.  When  Vespasian 
marched  southwards  from  Antioch  to  suppress  the  Jewish  revolt,  Josephus 
resisted  him,  and  for  seven  weeks  held  out  in  Galilee,  at  a  place  called 
Jotapata  near  Nazareth.  Then  he  fled  to  the  hills  and  took  refuge  in  a 
cavern,  but  was  captured.  When  brought  before  Vespasian  he  prophesied 
that  the  general  would  some  day  be  emperor,  and  obtained  the  confidence  of 
both  Vespasian  and  his  son  Titus.  Josephus  was  a  learned  and  cultured  man, 
but  somewhat  skeptical  and  worldly.  His  position  as  an  adviser  of  Titus 
made  him  to  be  bitterly  hated  and  despised  by  the  Zealots  of  Jerusalem." 

"It  was  too  bad  of  him  to  take  part  against  his  own  people,"  remarked 
Eugene. 

"He tried  to  get  as  easy  terms  as  he  could  for  them,"  replied  Mr.  Alison. 
"But  when  Titus  showed  signs  of  being  merciful,  the  Jews  thought  it  was 
merely  a  confession  of  weakness;  and  so  he  fell  back  upon  excessive  cruelty 
to  frighten  them  into  surrender.  But  the  cruelty  merely  hardened  them  into 
a  state  of  desperation." 

"Were  there  more  people  in  Jerusalem  then  than  now?"  asked  Eugene. 

"At  present  the  population  is  estimated  at  forty-five  thousand.  During 
the  siege  of  the  year  70,  one  hundred  and  sixteen  thousand  dead  bodies  were 
thrown  out  of  one  gate  alone.  It  makes  me  sick  to  think  of  the  carnage. 
The  Jews  were  perfectly  reckless  in  risking  their  lives,  and  destroyed  the 
wooden  engines  which  Titus  brought  to  bear  against  the  fortifications. 
Down  there"  (and  here  Mr.  Alison  pointed  to  St.  Stephen's  Gate)  "the 
Romans  had  built  an  embankment  in  order  to  annoy  the  defenders  of  the 
Tower  of  Antonia.  But  they,  in  turn,  mined  under  the  walls  and  placed 
beams  beneath  the  Roman  works.  When  all  was  ready,  they  put  combust- 
ibles under,  and  the  great  construction  of  the  besiegers  fell  in  ruins,  amid 
shooting  tongues  of  fire  and  a  cloud  of  suffocating  smoke." 

"Did  Titus  himself  join  in  the  fighting?"  asked  Eugene. 

"Yes,  very  actively.  Titus  fought  at  the  head  of  his  troops,  and  when 
carrying  the  northwestern  portion  of  the  city  he  killed  twelve  Jews  with  his 
own  hand.  He  also  led  the  rush  into  the  Tyropoeon  Valley,  between  the 
Temple  and  the  palace,  on  the  occasion  when  he  hoped  to  carry  the  whole 
citv. 
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"Josephus  ran  great  risks  in  the  efforts  he  made  to  bring  about  a  Sur- 
render: 

"  'Here  is  our  answer  to  the  renegade — 
A  javelin  to  his  pale  and  coward  heart.' 

"He  was  wounded  on  the  head  by  a  stone,  and  the  men  on  the  walls 
thought  he  was  killed.  Up  went  a  shout  of  delight  from  his  countrymen. 
His  mother  was  the  only  one  who  felt  sorry  for  him." 

VIII. 
uTitus  now  despaired  of  carrying  the  place  by  assault.  All  the  country 
within  twelve  miles  of  the  city  had  been  stripped  of  its  timber  to  furnish 
material  for  his  engines,  and  these  had  been  destroyed  by  the  besieged.  He 
now  resolved  to  starve  them  out,  and  ordered  his  men  to  construct  a  block- 
ading wall;  a  feat  accomplished  in  three  days,  which  shows  how  strong  a 
force  he  must  have  had.  But  first,  to  impress  the  besieged  with  a  sense  of 
his  overwhelming  power,  he  held  a  four  days'  parade  of  his  troops  close 
under  the  walls,  where  the  defenders  might  see  the  glories  of  Rome's  legions: 

"  'Behold!   Behold!  from  Olivet  they  pour, 
Thousands  on  thousands,  in  their  martial  order. 
Kedron's  dark  valley,  like  Gennesareth, 
When  over  it  the  cold  moon  shines  through  storms, 
Topping  its  dark  waves  with  uncertain  light, 
Is  tossing  with  wild  plumes  and  gleaming  spears; 
Solemnly  the  stern  lictors  move,  and  brandish 
Their  rod-bound  axes;  and  the  eagles  seem, 
With  wings  dispread,  to  watch  their  time  for  swooping.' 

'On  the  seventeenth  day  of  July  the  Tower  of  Antonia  was  captured, 
and  on  that  same  day  the  daily  sacrifice  failed  for  the  first  time.  This  was 
the  beginning  of  the  end.  The  Romans  pulled  down  the  fort  and  opened  up 
a  way  for  the  final  attack  on  the  Temple.  The  outer  cloisters  were  wholly 
destroyed,  but  Titus  was  very  anxious  to  preserve  the  inner  building.  Its 
cloisters  were  in  turn  destroyed;  and  on  August  the  9th,  the  date  of  the 
burning  of  Solomon's  Temple  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  five  hundred  and  twenty- 
eight  years  before,  the  sacred  shrine  itself  was  destroyed.  Titus  did  his  best 
to  save  the  Sanctuary,  and,  standing  in  the  Holy  of  Holies,  beat  back  the 
soldiers  who  were  reveling  in  the  work  of  destruction.  But  all  in  vain.  A 
lighted  torch  flung  upon  the  gateway  set  the  place  in  flames,  and  one  great 
chapter  in  human  history  was  closed.  The  Stoa  Basilica,  the  fine  cloister  on 
the  south  side,  which  was  the  pride  of  Herod's  Temple,  was  still  standing, 
and  thither  fled  six  thousand  of  the  besieged;  but  this  was  also  fired.  The 
Temple  perished  in  a  very  holocaust;  the  bones  of  sixteen  thousand  men, 
women  and  children  lay  in  heaps  among  the  blackened  ruins  on  the  Hill  of 
Moriah." 

"Did  the  upper  city  still  hold  out  after  this?"  asked  Eugene. 
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4  *  Notwithstanding  the  loss  of  the  Temple,  and  fair  terms  of  surrender 
offered  by  Titus,  the  Zealots  in  the  Palace  of  Herod  doggedly  refused  to 
give  up.  They  asked  to  be  allowed  to  march  out  with  all  the  honors  of 
war,  but  this  preposterous  demand  was,  of  course,  rejected.  New  siege 
works  were  now  constructed,  and  in  eighteen  days  were  in  working  trim. 
On  September  8th  the  final  attack  was  made.  A  fierce  sortie  was  attempted 
on  the  south  side,  with  the  object  of  breaking  through  the  wall  of  circum- 
vallation,  but  this  was  fruitless.     In  poured  the  Roman  soldiery,  eager  to 

kill,  but  when,  tired  of  butchery,  they  began 
to  plunder,  the  horrible  sights  that  met  them 
in  every  room  they  entered  made  even  their 
hardened  hearts  sick.  The  place  was  a  vast 
charnel-house,  which  only  fire  could  purge. 
"Neither  of  the  leaders  fell.  John  of 
Giscala  surrendered  to  Titus.  Simon  hid  in 
the  caves  beneath  the  city  until  October, 
and  one  night,  clad  in  a  long  robe,  like  a 
disembodied  spirit,  he  presented  himself  be- 
fore some  soldiers  of  the  tenth  legion,  which 
had  been  left  in  charge  of  the  city.  The 
soldiers  shrunk  back  in  terror  at  the  appari- 
tion. 

4  4I    am   Simon   Ben   Gioras,'    it   said. 
'Conduct  me  to  your  general.' 

"He  was  sent  on  to  Rome  and  helped 
to  grace  the  triumphal  procession  of  Titus, 
marching,  indeed,  in  front,  at  the  post  of 
honor.  When  they  arrived  at  the  Capitoline 
hill  he  was  led  with  a  halter  round  his 
neck  to  the  place  of  execution,  and  died 
without  a  murmur.  John  of  Giscala  was 
conducted  back  to  prison,  where  he  remained  until  his  death.  Two  more 
heroic  spirits  never  lived;  they  were  worthy  descendants  of  David's  lion- 
faced  men  of  war.     So  ended  the  Jerusalem  of  the  Jews." 


■ 


HEAD  OP  HADRIAN. 
This  head,  found  by  a  peasant  while  dig- 
ging: near  the  Damascus  Gate  at  Jerusalem, 
was  once  part  of  the  statue  of  the  Emperor 
Hadrian  which  stood  in  the  temple  of  Jupiter 
erected  on  the  site  of  Solomon's  Temple. 
Jupiter  was  the  favorite  God  of  this  emperor 
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CHAPTER  XXVII. 

Christian  Jerusalem. 

HE  boys  had  oeen  spending  the  morning  visiting  the  Church  of  the 
Sepulcher,  and  had  heard  its  romantic  history  from  the  time  that  Con- 
stantine  built  his  basilica  close  by  in  the  year  335.  Since  then,  for  fifteen 
hundred  years,  it  has  been  the  chief  center  of  attraction  at  Jerusalem;  while 
the  Temple  hill  for  long  was  left  a  mass  of  ruins. 

"Did  they  not  attempt  to  rebuild  the  Temple?"  asked  Philip. 

"Yes,  they  did.  Constantine's  nephew,  Julian,  who  disliked  Chris- 
tianity, commissioned  one  of  his  favorites,  Alypius,  to  carry  out  the  provisions. 
of  an  imperial  edict  he  had  issued,  ordering  the  reconstruction  of  the  Temple 
at  Jerusalem.  This  action  of  the  emperor  created  no  little  excitement 
among  the  Jews,  who  sent  lavish  contributions  to  aid  the  work  and  flocked 
in  troops  to  the  sacred  city.  But  when  the  workmen  began  to  dig  the 
foundations  flames  burst  out  everywhere;  probably  from  the  foul  and  explosive 
gases  which  had  accumulated.  In  a  panic  the  workmen  threw  down  their 
tools  and  the  work  was  never  resumed.  Jerusalem  remained  a  Christian  city 
until  the  year  614." 

"What  happened  then?"  asked  Eugene.     "Did  the  Saracens  come?" 

"Not  quite  yet,"  was  the  reply.  "The  Persian  king  Chosroes,  accom- 
panied by  numbers  of  Jewish  auxiliaries,  arrived  before  the  gates  in  that 
year;  and  the  feeble,  relic-worshiping  and  relic-trafficking  priests  who  had 
charge  of  the  city  could  offer  only  a  mock  defense.  Ninety  thousand  people 
were  massacred,  the  basilica  was  destroyed,  and  the  wood  of  the  true,  cross, 
with  the  sacred  vessels,  was  carried  off  to  the  Euphrates.  Christendom 
mourned  their  loss  for  fifteen  years.  On  September  14th  of  that  year,  a 
humbly-clad  pilgrim  entered  the  sacred  city,  bearing  on  his  back  the  recovered 
cross.' ' 

"Who  was  he?"  asked  Eugene,  noting  the  significant  tone  in  which 
Mr.  Alison  uttered  these  words. 

"You  won't  guess,"  replied  Mr.  Alison.  "It  was  none  other  than  the 
great  emperor  of  the  eastern  world,  Heraclius,  who  had  defeated  the  Persians, 
first  at  Issus — like  Alexander,  six  hundred  and  sixty  years  before — and  again 
at  Nineveh.  He  was  now  returning  in  triumph  with  the  fruits  of  victory. 
It  was  to  a  city  that  had  been  totally  wrecked;  and  as  only  seven  years  were 
to  elapse  until  the  battle  of  the  Yarmuk,  the  new  city  had  no  time  to  estab- 
lish itself  on  a  solid  footing.  The  caliph  Omar  pitched  his  tent  on  the  Mount 
22  337 
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of  Olives  and  conducted  the  assault  in  person,  and  after  a  protracted  siege 
the  city  was  delivered  up  to  him." 

"Were  the  terms  hard?"  asked  Eugene. 

"I  should  hardly  call  them  easy  terms,"  replied  Mr.  Alison.  "While 
the  safety  of  their  persons,  property  and  buildings  was  guaranteed  to  the 
Christians,  yet  all  their  institutions  were  to  be  open  day  and  night  to  Moslem 

inspection.  Strangers  were  free  to 
come  and  go;  and  no  taxes  were  to  be 
levied  until  harvest  time.  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  Christians  had  to  rise  to 
receive  Moslems,  they  were  not  allowed 
to  ride  astride  their  animals,  nor  to 
carry  arms,  nor  to  make  use  of  bells. 
They  had  to  shave  the  front  part  of 
their  head,  and  to  gird  up  their  dress; 
and  were  never  to  intrude  into  a  Mos- 
lem's house.  Nor  were  they  allowed 
any  public  exhibition  of  their  religion . ' ' 
"Did  the  Saracens  keep  to  the 
terms  of  the  treaty  ?n  said  Philip. 

"They  did,"  replied  Mr.  Alison, 
"and  deserve  credit  for  it.  And  now 
began  that  double  Jerusalem,  which 
has  lasted  until  our  day;  the  one  clus- 
tering round  the  shrine  of  the  Holy 
Sepulcher,  the  other  round  the  shrine 
of  the  Sacred  Rock." 

"Why  did  the  Mohammedans 
choose  the  site  of  the  Temple  to  build 
uoon?"  asked  Philip. 

"It  was  already  sacred  to  them," 
said  Mr.  Alison.  "Mohammed,  who 
visited  Jerusalem  during  his  lifetime, 
had  told  his  followers  that  a  single 
prayer  uttered  on  this  spot,  where  Abraham,  David,  Solomon,  and  Elijah  had 
prayed,  was  worth  a  thousand  prayers  offered  up  elsewhere.  From  this  place 
he  paid  a  visit,  one  night,  to  heaven  on  the  back  of  the  steed  El  Burak,  his 
sacred  Pegasus.  You  must  remember  that  Abraham  is  almost  as  highly 
revered  by  the  Mohammedans  as  by  the  Jews.  Omar  was  angry  at  finding 
that  the  site  was  not  only  treated  with  neglect  by  the  Christians,  but  with 
positive  contempt.  It  had  become  a  dumping-ground,  a  common  dunghill; 
no  doubt  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  the  Judaism  of  the  Temple  was  com- 
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From  "Lives  of  the  Roman  Emperors,"  Gebbie  A  Co. 
JULIAN  THE  APOSTATE. 

This  nephew  of  Constantine  the  Great  regretted 
his  uncle's  conversion  to  Christianity,  and  when,  after 
a  brilliant  military  career,  he  became  emperor  in  the 
year  361,  he  directed  that  the  heathen  temples  should 
be  reopened.  Leaving  Antioch  with  an  army  in  363, 
he  marched  into  Persia,  and,  though  successful  in 
several  battles,  was  killed  by  a  javelin. 
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pletely  passed  away.  In  retaliation,  the  Mohammedans  made  a  punning 
change  on  the  name  of  the  great  Christian  church,  and  in  place  of  calling  it 
El  Caiyamah — the  Resurrection  Church,  they  called  it  El  Camamah — the 
Dung  Church.'' 

"When  was  the  Dome  of  the  Rock  built?"  inquired  Philip. 

"Not  till  the  reign  of  Abd  el  Melek,  ninth  in  succession  from  Moham- 
med, who  erected  it  mainly  from  political  motives,  to  divert  the  stream  of 
pilgrims  who  flocked  to  Mecca  and  Medina.  These  cities  were  in  revolt 
against  their  legitimate  califs,  and  a  usurper  had  established  himself  at 
Mecca.  Jerusalem  thus  very  nearly  became  the  chief  sanctuary  of  the 
Mohammedan  world." 

I. 

"The  friendly  relations  existing  between  Christianity  and  Islam  con- 
tinued until  the  close  of  the  eighth  century.  Charlemagne  entered  into  an 
alliance  with  the  magnificent  Haroun  Alraschid,  who  ruled  the  eastern  world 
from  Bagdad,  and  pilgrims  were  treated  well.  The  eighth  century  to  Jeru- 
salem was 

11  'A  goodly  time, 
For  it  was  in  the  golden  prime 
Of  good  Haroun  Alraschid.'  j 

"But  with  his  death  came  troubles  and  dissensions;  attacks  from  the 
Arabs  of  the  desert,  and  spoliation  by  fanatics  from  the  wilds  of  Asia  and 
from  Egypt.  Twice  was  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulcher  destroyed;  and, 
with  the  advent  of  the  wild  Turcomans  and  Afghans  in  the  eleventh  century, 
Christian  pilgrims,  who  in  the  mild  days  of  the  Bagdad  califs  had  found  an 
easy  entry  into  Jerusalem,  were  plundered  and  maltreated.  But  this  did  not 
make  the  pilgrims  less  numerous. n 

"Were  they  not  afraid  of  being  robbed  and  murdered?"  said  Eugene. 

"No,"  replied  Mr.  Alison,  "because  this  made  them  martyrs.  When  the 
year  1000  approached,  people- were  very  anxious  about  religious  matters,  for 
it  was  supposed  that  Christ  would  return  again  in  that  year,  and  the  world 
would  come  to  an  end.  To  have  suffered  or  died  in  the  Holy  Land  would, 
therefore,  be  a  sure  way  to  secure  entrance  into  heaven.  Men  who  had  com- 
mitted great  crimes  were  often  sentenced  by  the  Church  to  make  the  journey 
and  so  wipe  out  their  guilt.' ' 

"Didn't  Fulk  the  Black  of  Anjou  do  this?"  asked  Eugene. 

"Yes,"  said  Mr.  Alison;  "he  visited  Jerusalem  three  times  and  died  on 
the  third  home  journey.". 

II. 

"The  world  did  not  come  to  an  end  in  the  year  1000;  and  there  was  no 
second  advent  at  that  time.  In  place  of  so  glorious  an  event  there  came  the 
destruction  in  1009,  by  the  Egyptian  calif,  of  the  Holy  Sepulcher.     Later  in 
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the  century,  in  1077,  the  city  was  captured  by  a  horde  of  Kharesmians. 
Then  followed  the  Turks,  who  were  now  masters  of  the  whole  of  Asia  Minor 
and  were  threatening  Constantinople.  This  invasion  from  the  East  was  a 
general  danger  to  Christendom  and  brought  about  an  alliance  between  the 
Pope  of  Rome  and  the  Emperor  at  Constantinople.  Meanwhile  the  treat- 
ment of  Christian  pilgrims  grew  worse  and  worse.    Three  popes  in  succession 


CHURCH  OF  THE  HOLY  SRPULCHKR. 

This  is  the  center  of  Christian  Jerusalem.    The  present  building  is  uot  yet  a  hundred  years  old,  but  it  includes 
the  church  built  by  the  Crusaders.    This  church  is  said  to  stand  over  the  empty  tomb  of  our  Savior. 

took  up  their  cause  and  advocated  a  holy  war;  and  the  eloquence  of  Peter  the 
Hermit  finally  made  it  a  reality." 

" Where  did  Peter  come  from?"   asked  Eugene. 

"From  the  north  of  France,"  replied  Mr.  Alison.  "He  was  born  in  the 
same  province  of  Picardy  to  which  John  Calvin  belonged.  Shall  I  tell  you 
of  his  visit  to  Jerusalem?" 

uYes,  please,"  said  both  the  boys. 
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Peter's  Visit  to  Jerusalem. 

"The  days  of  comfortable  pilgrimages  were  passed  when  Peter,  a  poor 
monk  of  Picardy,  arrived  in  1094  at  the  gate  of  the  Holy  City.  Thirty  years 
before  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Mainz  had  traveled  thither  with  a  princely  retinue 
and  camped,  with  every  luxury,  outside  of  the  walls,  as  we  might  do  today. 
But  the  barbarous  Turcomans  had  taken  the  city  in  1072,  and  had  pillaged 
it  three  years  later;  and  the  country  was  now  unsettled  and  swept  by  roving 
bandits.  Pilgrims,  arriving  unarmed,  were  now  subjected  to  every  kind  of 
insult  and  extortion.  They  had  to  sleep  under  archways  or  in  cellars;  and 
when  they  visited  the  holy  shrines,  it  might  be  to  see  the  sacrilegious  heathen 
dancing  on  the  altar,  playing  football  with  the  sacred  vessels,  and  plucking 
the  beards  of  the  ministering  priests. 

" Peter  was  a  man  of  gentle  birth,  and,  though  insignificant  in  appear- 
ance, had  the  courage  of  a  soldier — the  profession  to  which  he  was  brought 
up.  His  heart  burned  with  indignation  at  the  spectacles  he  had  to  witness. 
One  evening,  as  he  knelt  before  the  Sepulcher  in  prayer,  the  glorified  body 
of  the  risen  Lord  appeared  to  hiin  and  gave  him  this  message:  'Rise  up, 
Peter,  and  haste  to  Rome  and  say  to  Urban,  Thus  saith  the  Lord,  Because  of 
the  greatness  of  My  name  I  have  given  My  holy  tomb  to  them  of  the  West, 
that  they  may  manifest  me  to  unbelievers  and  worship  at  My  holy  places  to 
the  saving  of  mankind/ 

"Peter  had  found  his  mission;  and  five  years  later  a  western  prince  was 
to  kneel  on  the  same  spot,  not  as  a  mere  wanderer,  but  as  chief  of  a  victorious 
army.  The  first  Crusade  was  mostly  a  French  movement,  led  by  a  French 
monk,  and  recruited  from  France.  You  know  the  path  they  followed,  don't 
you,  Philip?" 

4 'Through  Germany  and  Hungary  to  Bulgaria,  and  on  through  Adrian- 
ople  to  Constantinople,"  was  the  reply.  "Then  they  had  to  march  through 
Asia  Minor  to  Cilicia,  and  come  down  to  Palestine  by  way  of  Antioch." 

"It  was  a  long  and  dangerous  march,  both  in  Europe  and  Asia,"  said 
Mr.  Alison.  "The  eastern  peoples  of  Europe  were  not  very  friendly,  and 
the  Crusaders  often  behaved  badly.  The  division  which  left  Antioch  for 
Jerusalem,  however,  had  an  easier  march  than  they  expected.  Their  progress 
down  the  Syrian  coast  was  accomplished  without  serious  obstacles,  as 
they  had  the  Genoese  fleet  sailing  along  with  them,  and  their  enemies 
were  divided.  The  Egyptians  and  Turks  were  at  this  time  struggling 
for  mastery  in  Palestine,  and  the  native  Christians  helped  them." 

"How  many  Crusaders  marched  south  to  Jerusalem?"  inquired  Eugene. 

"About  twenty  thousand — forming  what  might  be  called  a  'flying 
column/  composed  of  the  bravest  knights.  They  turned  inland  from  the 
coast  in  the  month  of  May,  1099,  and  at  Lydda  formed  into  three  divisions." 

"Who  were  the  captains?"  asked  Eugene. 
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"The  main  division  was  under  the  brave  and  noble  knight,  Godfrey, 
Duke  of  Lorraine,  who  afterwards  became  King  of  Jerusalem.  He  came 
from  Bouillon,  or  Boulogne,  in  the  north  of  Europe,  near  the  Rhine — the 
modern  Luxemburg.  Godfrey's  column  marched  by  the  ordinary  route  from 
Jaffa  to  Jerusalem. " 

"What  kind  of  man  was  Godfrey?"  asked  Eugene. 

"He  is  one  of  the  perfect  heroes  of  history — strong  as  a  lion,  wise  as 
a  serpent,  innocent  as  a  dove.  He  was  tall  and  comely  in  appearance,  with 
an  open  countenance  and  ruddy  beard.  Already  he  had  performed  many 
heroic  deeds.  A  bear  attacked  him  in  Phrygia,  and  he  fought  it  single- 
handed  and  slew  it.  At  Antioch  a  Turk  had  sprung  upon  him — he  cut  him 
in  two  with  one  sweep  of  his  sword.  He  answers  well  to  the  description 
of  Chaucer's  'very  perfect,  gentle  knight' — 

"  'And  though  that  he  was  worthy,  he  was  wise; 
And  of  his  port  as  meek  as  is  a  maid. 
He  never  yet  no  villainy  ne  said 
In  all  his  life,  unto  no  manner  wight. 
He  was  a  very  perfect,  gentle  knight.1 

"If  the  age  had  produced  only  Godfrey  of  Bouillon,  it  would  be  interest- 
ing to  mankind  forever.  He  was  one  of  those  types,  like  Chinese  Gordon, 
who  resemble  stars  in  the  firmament." 

III. 

"Raymond  de  St.  Gilles  was  captain  of  the  left  wing.  He  came 
from  the  south  of  France,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Rhone,  and  was  Count 
of  Toulouse,  Duke  of  Narbonne  and  Marquis  of  Provence.  He  was  no 
longer  young,  was  fond  of  money  and  the  good  things  of  life,  and  was 
somewhat  cynically  inclined.  He  had  already  gained  a  good  military  repu- 
tation fighting  against  the  Moors,  and  people  knowing  the  man  wondered 
why  he  went  on  this  hazardous  expedition.  And  yet  there  he  was,  taking 
the  same  risks  as  the  others  for  the  cause.  He  led  his  column  toward 
Shechem.  If  you  look  on  your  map  you  will  find  a  place,  Sinjil,  named 
after  him.  It  was  at  this  place  he  camped  before  marching  south  to  Jeru- 
salem. 

"The  third  column,  or  right  wing,  turned  southwards  and  made  for 
Bethlehem,  whose  inhabitants,  always  Christian  in  their  faith  and  sympa- 
thies, had  invited  the  Latin  knights  to  come  to  them.  The  captain  of  the 
column  was  the  heroic  Tancred,  the  bravest  of  the  brave,  who  is  the  hero  of 
Tasso's  Jerusalem  Delivered: 

"  'Then  Tancred  follows  to  the  war,  than  whom , 
Save  young  Rinaldo,  is  no  nobler  knight, 
More  mild  in  manners,  fair  in  manly  bloom, 
Or  more  sublimely  daring  in  the  fight.'  M 
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"Why  is  he  placed  next  to  Rinaldo,  if  he  is  the  hero?"  asked  Philip. 

"Rinaldo  is  almost  entirely  a  fictitious  character,''  replied  Mr.  Alison. 
"Tasso  gives  him  so  high  a  place  because  of  his  belonging  to  the  Este 
family,  who  were  patrons  of  the  poet." 

"Was  Tancred  really  a  Sicilian?"  said  the  boy. 

"No;  he  was  a  Norman  by  birth,  nephew  of  Robert  Guiscard,  the 
adventurer  who  conquered  Sicily  in  the  eleventh  century." 

IV. 
The  Crusaders  at  Jerusalem. 

"One  morning,  in  the  month  of  June,  1099,  a  band  of  Latin  knights 
rode  out  of  Bethlehem  in  the  direction  of  the  Mount  of  Olives.  Their  leader 
was  Tancred,  who  was  afterwards  to  become  .Prince  of  Galilee,  and  whose 
history  is  the  history  of  this  Crusade.  Their  object  was  to  view  the  Holy 
City,  and  they  made  a  detour  by  Bethany,  so  as  to  elude  observation  from  the 
citadel.  At  length,  at  the  turn  of  the  hill  which  you  know  so  well,  the  pan- 
orama of  the  city  burst  upon  them.  Each  made  the  sign  of  the  cross  in  a 
passion  of  devotion,  and  knelt  down  to  thank  God  that  their  eyes  had  been 
allowed  to  rest  on  these  sacred  places.  A  pilgrim  pointed  out  to  them  all  the 
various  sites. 

"A  few  days  later  another  throng  of  bold  Crusaders  were  gathered  on  the 
summit  of  Mizpeh,  north  of  the  city.  Their  faces  were  joyful,  for  the  object 
of  their  long  and  toilsome  journey  was  now  before  them;  a  journey  which  had 
taken  three  years,  and  which  had  been  hindered  by  hunger  and  thirst,  by 
sickness,  by  the  death  of  dear  comrades,  by  Turkish  bows  and  spears,  by  the 
necessity  of  protracted  sieges.  So  elated  were  they  that  they  called  the  hill 
the  Mount  of  Joy. 

"  'Lo,  towered  Jerusalem  salutes  the  eye! 
A  thousand  pointing  fingers  tell  the  tale; 
^Jerusalem!'  a  thousand  voices  cry, 
'All  hail,  Jerusalem!'  hill,  down  and  dale, 
Catch  the  glad  sounds,  and  shout,  'Jerusalem,  all  hail!* 

Thus,  when  a  crew  of  fearless  voyagers 

Seeking  new  lands,  spread  their  audacious  sails 

In  the  hoar  Arctic,  under  northern  stars 

Sport  of  the  faithless  waves  and  treacherous  gales; 

If,  as  their  little  bark  the  billow  scales 

One  views  the  long-wished  headland  from  the  mast, 

With  merry  shouts  the  far-off  coast  he  hails, 

Each  point  it  out  to  each,  until  at  last 

They  lose  in  present  joy  the  troubles  of  the  past.' 

"As  usual,  the  besieging  army  had  to  operate  from  the  north,  the  only 
side  of  the  city  having  no  ravine  falling  away  from  the  walls,  and  thus  ren- 
dering attack  difficult  or  impossible.     Godfrey  took  up  his  position  close  to  the 
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northeast  corner.     At  the  northwest  corner  was  Tancred  with  his  Normans. 
Between  them,  on  the  north  side,  were  the  Count  of  Flanders  and  Robert  of 
Normandy,  son  of  William  the  Conqueror,  and  Edgar  Atheling,  representing 
the  line  of  the  old  Saxon  kings,  with  a  band  of  Englishmen.' ' 
"Where  were  Raymond  and  his  men?"  asked  Philip. 


JAFFA  GATR,  JERUSALEM. 

This  is  the  western  gate  of  the  city,  by  which  travelers  arriving:  from  Jaffa  naturally  enter.      A  number  of 
European  hotels  are  close  by. 

"Close  to  our  hotel,"  was  the  reply,  "between  the  Jaffa  Gate  and 
Tancred's  camp.n 

"Did  the  Turks  hold  the  city?  asked  Eugene. 

"No,"  said  Mr.  Alison.     "The  Egyptian  Mohammedans,  a  much  less 

fierce  and  tenacious  race,  were  in  possession,  otherwise  the  siege  must  have 

lasted  indefinitely,  for  the  place  was  well  provisioned.     And  there  was  a  weak 

point  in  the  attack.     Do  you  know  what  it  was?" 

"The  east  side  was  open/'  said  Philip. 
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"You  are  right;  supplies  could  be  poured  in  from  that  side.  Moreover, 
the  besiegers  had  no  siege  train,  and  were  provided  only  with  pikes  and  ham- 
mers. Nor  could  they  very  easily  construct  engines  of  attack,  for  the  country 
round  Jerusalem  was  miserably  off  for  timber.  During  the  ten  centuries  since 
Titus  had  cut  down  the  trees  within  a  circuit  of  twelve  miles,  nothing  had 
been  done  to  replace  them.     All  they  could  get  was  light  brushwood. 

"Again,  the  plain  on  which  Jerusalem  is  situated  is  not  well  watered, 
and  what  fountains  there  were  had  been  closed  up  or  defiled.  This  pool  of 
Siloam,  with  its  intermittent  flow,  was  the  only  water  close  at  hand,  and  the 
quality  was  poor  and  brackish.  Later  in  the  siege  a  water  service  was  estab- 
lished, and  a  regular  supply  was  brought  from  Gibeon  and  Bethlehem.  The 
Mohammedans,  who  had  at  first  thought  of  slaughtering  all  the  Christians 
within  the  walls,  finally  decided  to  expel  them,  holding  their  wives  as  hos- 
tages. These  poor  people  told  a  piteous  tale  to  the  Crusaders  of  the  cruelty 
they  had  endured,  and  the  insults  offered  to  the  holy  places  in  the  city. 

"The  besieged  prepared  to  defend  themselves  with  boiling  oil  and  pitch, 
and  when  any  Crusader  ventured  to  rush  against  the  wall  with  pike  or  ham- 
mer, he  was  greeted  with  a  shower  of  this  dangerous  liquid — a  sufficient 
defense  against  pike  and  hammer.  These  were  still  the  days  when  people 
believed  strongly  in  the  miraculous.  Tancred's  uncle  Robert  had  per- 
formed a  feat  that  seemed  miraculous.  With  thirty  knights  he  had  made 
himself  master  of  Sicily,  and  now  Tancred  was  going  to  emulate  his  uncle. 
Trusting  partly  in  his  natural  luck,  partly  in  the  sacredness  of  the  cause  for 
which  he  was  fighting,  he  seized  the  only  ladder  which  the  Crusaders  pos- 
sessed, and  was  about  to  mount  it  alone.  But  his  men  interposed  to  prevent 
him,  and  wisely;  for  several  who  ventured  to  scale  the  walls  in  this  primitive 
fashion  were  quickly  cast  down  and  killed.  It  was  evident  that  the  place 
must  be  besieged  in  the  usual  way;  but  where  copld  they  find  materials? 
Happily,  a  cavern  full  of  timber  was  discovered,  which  the  Saracens  had 
neglected  to  destroy." 

"I  suppose  they  had  pulled  down  all  the  buildings  round  about?" 
remarked  Philip. 

"They  had;  so  that  the  invaders  might  find  nothing  to  help  them.  The 
construction  of  the  necessary  battering-rams  was  going  to  be  a  long  and 
weary  business,  in  a  burning  Syrian  summer,  with  no  water  to  slake  their 
thirst.  Horses  and  men  began  to  sicken  and  die.  Tasso  described  their 
sufferings: 

"  'Warriors  robust,  whose  frames  of  sturdiest  mold 

Not  the  long  march  through  asperous  regions  rude, 
Nor  iron  mails  that  aye  their  limbs  enfold, 

Nor  weapons  thirsting  for  their  death,  subdued — 
Tamed  by  the  sultry  heat,  with  sweat  embrued, 

Lie  both  a  burden  to  themselves,  and  prey; 
Faint,  weak,  dissolved  in  idlest  lassitude, 

A  secret  fire  lives  in  their  veins,  whose  ray 

Rots  by  degrees  into  the  flesh,  and  melts  their  bones  aww^^ 
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Sickens  the  late  fierce  steed;  untested,  loathed. 

Stands  his  once  relished,  once  saluted  corn; 
The  dancing  mane,  and  neck  with  thunder  clothed, 

But  late  superbly  in  the  battle  borne, 
Droops  to  the  ground;  the  pride  of  laurels  worn 

No  more  dilates  his  nostrils,  swells  his  veins; 
Glory  his  hatred,  virtue  seems  his  scorn; 

His  rich  caparisons,  embroidered  reins, 
And  sumptuous  trophies,  all — as  baubles  he  disdains.' " 

V. 

"At  length,  in  the  midst  of  their  worst  sufferings,  the  welcome  news 
came  that  a  Genoese  fleet  had  landed  its  stores  at  Jaffa.  The  Egyptian  fleet 
in  pursuit  had  captured  the  vessels,  but  not  until  they  were  emptied  of  their 
precious  freight.  Three  hundred  bold  men  now  fought  their  way  down  to 
Jaffa,  and  found  there  not  only  the  munitions,  but  Genoese  artificers,  who 
helped  them  in  the  construction  of  the  necessary  engines.  They  also  found 
welcome  stores  of  wine  and  food.  From  this  time  the  Crusaders  worked 
with  revived  energy,  and  soon  had  three  great  towers,  each  of  three  stages, 
and  rising  higher  than  the  walls.  On  the  top  of  each  was  a  drawbridge  to 
let  down  upon  the  wall  and  serve  as  a  gangway. 

"I  have  already  described  two  siege  reviews  or  processions,"  continued 
Mr.  Alison,  uand  now  come  to  a  third.  What  were  the  other  two,  do  you 
remember,  Philip?" 

"Joshua's  procession  round  the  walls  of  Jericho,  when  the  priests  blew 
upon  the  trumpets  of  rams'  horns  and  the  Ark  followed  them.  That  was  the 
first,"  said  Philip.  "The  second  was  the  grand  review  of  Titus  at  the  last 
siege  of  Hebrew  Jerusalem. " 

"You  are  right,  my  boy.  The  present  march  probably  resembled  the 
first  rather  than  the  second,  as  it  had  a  distinctly  religious  character." 

"Did  they  expect  that  the  walls  would  fall  down,  like  the  walls  of 
Jericho?"  asked  Eugene. 

"I  suspect  many  of  them  did;  just  as  the  children  expected  the  Mediter- 
ranean Sea  to  divide  as  the  Red  Sea  had  divided  for  the  children  of  Israel. 
In  Joshua's  procession  the  armed  men  led  the  way;  in  this  procession  the  van 
was  taken  by  priests  in  white  surplices  bearing  the  images  of  saints  and 
crucifixes.  Banners  were  displayed  and  clarions  were  sounded.  It  had  no 
moral  effect  upon  the  besieged,  who  shouted  insults,  brought  forth  crosses  to 
spit  upon,  and  discharged  arrows  at  the  procession.  It  finally  wended  its 
way  up  to  the  chapel  on  the  Mount  of  Olives,  where  Peter  the  Hermit  and 
Arnold,  chaplain  to  the  Duke  of  Normandy,  delivered  discourses  encouraging 
their  audience.  For  the  last  time  the  vow  of  fidelity  to  the  cross  was 
solemnly  renewed. 
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"Next  morning,  being  the  14th  day  of  July,  the  grand  attack  began. 
It  is  now  a  great  anniversary  because  of  a  successful  siege.' ' 

"I  know,"  said  Philip;  "it  is  the  French  national  festival  because  of 
the  taking  of  the  bastile  in  1789." 

"But  it  was  not  destined  to  be  a  festival  for  the  Crusaders  because  of  any 
such  success.  The  Egyptians  were  ready  with  their  dreadful  Greek  fire, 
which  they  threw  upon  the  men  and  beasts  that  were  dragging  the  towers 
into  position.  Raymond's  tower,  on  the  west  side  near  the  Jaffa  Gate,  took 
fire  and  was  rendered  useless.  Neither  Tancred  nor  Godfrey  succeeded  in 
getting  theirs  into  proper  position;  and  the  day  closed  without  any  breach 
being  made  in  the  walls.  The  Crusaders  saw  darkness  come  on,  and  still  the 
city  repelled  them  as  before.  Godfrey  had  noticed  that  there  were  counter- 
works within  the  walls  which  annoyed  his  machines,  and  he  spent  a  busy 
night  preparing  for  the  morrow.  During  the  darkness  he  shifted  it  further 
west,  close  to  Herod's  Gate — you  know  where  that  is,  Eugene,  don't  you?" 

"It  is  opened  now  only  for  the  soldiers — it  is  beside  their  drill-ground  in 
the  Mohammedan  quarter." 

"You're  right.  Next  morning,  when  the  besieged  looked  out  for  the 
tower  in  its  old  place,  they  discovered  it  in  a  new  and  more  dangerous  position. 
This  prudent  action  of  Godfrey's  really  decided  the  day. 

"Next  day,  Friday,  the  fifteenth  of  the  month,  and  the  Moslem  day  of 
rest,  began  more  auspiciously.  Various  breaches  were  made  in  the  walls, 
and  the  Crusaders  saw  success  opening  before  them.  Two  Balaam-like 
enchanters,  who  were  brought  upon  the  walls,  attended  by  maidens,  to  curse 
and  confound  the  infidel  dogs,  were  at  once  killed  by  stones  from  the  mango- 
nels. Suddenly  their  leaders  shouted  to  their  men  to  look  eastward  to  the 
Mount  of  Olives.  On  its  summit  appeared  the  figure  of  a  magnificent  war- 
rior clad  in  shining  armor.  '  'Tis  St.  George  himself  come  to  aid  us!'  they 
cried.  The  attack  was  renewed  with  double  fervor.  Godfrey's  engine, 
repaired  during  the  night,  was  now  able  to  let  down  its  drawbridge,  upon 
which  sprang  as  many  brave  knights  as  it  could  hold.  Godfrey  himself  was 
amongst  them,  and,  amid  a  storm  of  Greek  fire,  stones  and  arrows,  he  forced 
his  way  into  the  city  and  planted  the  flag  with  its  red  cross  upon  the  battle- 
ment of  Zion: 

"  'The  glorious  ensign  in  a  thousand  wreaths 

And  folds  voluminous  rejoicing  twines; 
It  seems  the  wind  on  it  more  sweetly  breathes; 

It  seems  the  sun  on  it  more  brightly  shines; 
That  each  tossed  javelin,  each  aimed  shaft  declines 

To  strike  the  staff;  the  streets  Hosannas  sound; 
Floods  clap  their  hands*  on  mountains  dance  the  pines. 

Seems  it  that  Zion,  that  her  green  hills  crowned 
Stoop  from  the  clouds  their  crest  and  bend  adoring  round. '  " 
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VI. 

"The  final  assault  took  place  at  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  the  hour 
which  Roman  Catholics  consider  the  most  sacred  in  the  week.  The  rest  of 
the  day  was  devoted  to  merciless  slaughter,  against  which  Tancred  and  the 
other  leaders  vainly  protested: 

"  'Then  the  whole  host  pours  in,  not  o'er  the  walls 
Alone,  but  through  the  gates  which  soon  unclose, 
Battered  or  burnt;  and  in  wide  ruin  falls 
Each  strong  defense  that  might  their  march  oppose. 
Rages  the  sword;  and  Death,  the  Slaughterer,  goes 
'Twixt  Woe  and  Horror  with  gigantic  tread, 
From  street  to  street;  the  blood  in  torrents  flows, 
And  settles  in  lagoons,  on  all  sides  fed, 
And  swelled  with  heaps  on  heaps  of  dying  and  of  dead.' 

uThis  carnival  of  riot  and  carnage  lasted  for  a  week.  Raymond  deserves 
credit  for  having  saved  the  lives  of  those  who  took  refuge  in  David's  Tower 
(the  Tower  of  Hippicus).  He  sent  them,  with  their  wives,  children  and 
belongings,  to  Ascalon,  where  they  had  a  chance  of  escaping  the  general 
slaughter.  The  first  act  of  the  pious  Godfrey  had  been  to  seek  out  the  Holy 
Sepulcher  and  spend  some  time  in  prayer  and  thanksgiving;  and  here  his 
faithful  Iyorrainers  found  him." 
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CHAPTER  XXVIII. 
Walks  Around  Jerusalem. 

WANT  you  to  pay  a  final  visit  to  the  Mount  of  Olives  this  morning," 
said  Mr.  Alison.  "I  have  told  already  something  about  Peter  the 
Hermit  and  Godfrey  of  Bouillon,  and  today  I  wish  to  speak  of  their  modern 
counterparts." 

The  three  crossed  the  city,  passing  by  the  Via  Dolorosa,  whence  came 
sounds  of  agonized  prayer,  and  quitted  the  city  by  St.  Stephen's  Ga^e.  After 
crossing  the  Valley  of  Jehoshaphat,  they  climbed  the  hill  to  the  Chapel  of  the 
Ascension.  Here  they  first  entered  a  large  court,  round  the  walls  of  which 
were  various  recesses,  where  differently  habited  pilgrims  were  engaged  in 
prayer.  In  one  recess  were  Copts  from  Egypt;  in  another,  Russians  from 
Odessa;  in  another,  Armenians;  in  another,  Maronite  Syrians. 

"That  is  the  Chapel  of  the  Ascension,"  said  Mr.  Alison,  pointing  to  an 
octagonal  building  of  no  great  size,  situated  in  the  center  of  the  court. 

44 Is  it  very  old?"  asked  Eugene. 

"No,  only  some  sixty  years,"  was  the  reply.  "And  it  certainly  does 
not  cover  the  spot  whence  Jesus  ascended  to  heaven.  The  Christian  world* 
however,  since  the  time  of  Helena,  has  chosen  to  believe  otherwise,  and  it 
has  been  one  of  the  holiest  places  of  the  land  for  over  fifteen  centuries." 

I. 

Going  inside  they  were  shown,  in  an  oblong  marble  enclosure,  the  im- 
pression of  a  foot  turned  southwards.  This,  they  were  assured,  was  the 
impression  made  by  Christ's  right  foot  as  he  ascended  to  heaven. 

"It  doesn't  agree  very  well  with  early  descriptions,"  remarked  Mr. 
Alison;  "and  must  have  been  frequently  renewed.  Ignatius  Loyola  gave  his 
last  worldly  possession  to  gaze  upon  that  imprint." 

"Do  you  call  Loyola  a  counterpart  of  Peter  the  Hermit?"  said  Philip, 
who  remembered  Mr.  Alison's  words  in  starting  out. 

"I  do,"  was  the  reply;  "and  if  you  come  outside  I  will  tell  you  the  story 
of  his  visit  to  Jerusalem." 

Ignatius  Loyola  at  Jerusalem. 

"Shortly  before  noon  of  a  September  day  in  the  year  1523,  a  company  of 
pilgrims,  riding  upon  asses,  were  approaching  Jerusalem  by  the  Jaffa  road. 
When  two  miles  from  the  city  they  were  met  by  a  devout  Spanish  gentleman, 
Diego  Nunez,  who  admonished  them  to  be  silent  as  they  drew  near  to  the 
Holy  City.    This  advice  they  followed;  and  when  they  observed  a  procession 
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of  Franciscan  friars  advancing  to  welcome  them  they  dismounted  and  walked 
behind  the  cross  to  the  convent  within  the  walls. 

"It  was  a  bad  year  for  pilgrims  because  of  the  prevalence  of  the  plague; 
moreover,  the  Turks  had  just  wrested  the  Island  of  Rhodes  from  Venice,  and 
their  privateers  were  sweeping  the  seas.  Nevertheless,  small  as  the  company 
was,  it  included  a  man  who  was  destined  to  start  a  movement  almost  as  power- 
ful as  the  Crusades  and  to  leave  his  mark  on  four  continents.  He  might  have 
been  singled  out  from  among  the  other  pilgrims  by  his  limp. 

"Like  Peter  the  Hermit,  Ig- 
natius Loyola  had  been  a  soldier. 
Wounded  in  both  legs  at  the  siege 
of  Pampeluna,  he  bore  with  the 
utmost  fortitude  a  most  painful 
resetting  of  the  limbs  and  a  pro- 
tracted illness.  It  was  during  his 
convalescence  that  a  change  came 
over  his  heart.  He  had  asked  for 
romances  to  while  away  the  time, 
but  all  the  books  that  could  be 
found  in  the  castle  of  Loyola,  his 
ancestral  home,  proved  to  be  of  a 
religious  nature.  Their  influence 
changed  his  whole  life's  desires. 
When  health  was  restored  to  him 
he  had  already  devoted  himself  to 
a  religious  life  with  a  singleness 
of  aim  that  was  characteristic  of 
the  man.  The  first  act  of  his  new 
life  was  to  pay  a  visit  to  the  Holy 
Land.  Next  year  he  set  out  for 
Rome,  and  then  proceeded  to  Ven- 
ice, where  he  found  a  ship  bound 
for  Jaffa. 

"With  his  brother  pilgrims 
he  visited  all  the  sacred  places,  and  sent  home  to  his  friends  a  minute 
account  of  them,  still  preserved  in  the  archives  of  the  order  he  founded. 
But  he  was  not  satisfied  with  the  ordinary  round  of  visits,  and  prayed 
the  Father  Provincial  to  allow  him  to  stay  for  some  time  longer  to  refresh 
his  spirit  among  these  holy  surroundings.  His  request  was  not  granted: 
partly  because  the  religious  house  was  very  poor  at  the  time  and  must 
curtail  its  expenses,  partly  because  they  were  somewhat  afraid  of  being 
responsible  for  so  fiery  a  spirit  as  Loyola's.     For  the   monks  had  learned 


From  "Life  of  Ignatius  Loyola,"  Longmans,  Green  A  Co. 
IGNATIUS  LOYOLA. 
Ignatius  Loyola,  founder  of  the  Jesuits,  began  his  life  as 
a  soldier,  and  was  badly  wounded  at  the  siege  of  Pampeluna, 
in  1520.  His  visit  to  the  Holy  Land  was  followed  by  his  asso- 
ciation with  Francis  Xavier  at  Paris,  and  by  the  founding  of 
the  order,  the  chief  objects  of  which  were  the  conversion  of 
the  heathen  and  the  education  of  youth.  He  was  made  a 
saint  in  1622. 
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caution  during  their  residence.  Their  principal  care  was  to  rescue  Christians 
from  slavery,  often  the  result  of  their  own  imprudence.  As  Ignatius  was  a 
man  who  feared  neither  slavery  nor  death,  he  was  more  likely  than  not  to 
bring  them  into  trouble. 

"It  was  not  permitted  to  pilgrims  at  that  time  to  wander  alone  out  of 
the  city,  but  Ignatius  slipped  out  one  day  unperceived  and  made  his  way  to 
the  spot  where  we  now  are.  He  obtained  admission  into  the  chapel  by  brib- 
ing the  guards  with  his  penknife,  and  then  he  cast  himself  in  adoration 
before  the  print  of  the  blessed  feet.      Thereafter  he  proceeded  to  Bethphage, 


DOME  OF  THE  ROCK,  JERUSALEM. 

This  is  a  view  of  the  sacred  enclosure  known  as  the  Haram,  looking  southwards  to  the  great  Dome  of  the  Rock 
and  the  Mosque  el  Aksa,  which  was  formerly  the  headquarters  of  the  Knights  Templars.  Solomon's  Temple 
occupied  this  site,  which  lies  east  of  the  main  city. 

to  view  the  place  whence  Christ  had  sent  his  disciples  to  bring  the  colt  which 
he  rode  into  Jerusalem.  Here  it  suddenly  occurred  to  him  that  he  had  not 
sufficiently  observed  the  direction  in  which  the  sacred  feet  were  turned,  as 
shown  by  the  imprints,  so  he  returned  here  and  gave  away  a  pair  of  scissors 
to  obtain  a  second  admission.  When  he  got  back  to  the  city  it  was  to  be 
met  with  reproaches  for  his  rashness.  One  of  the  Armenian  servants  even 
threatened  him  with  a  stick,  but  he  bore  it  all  meekly." 

"How  long  did  he  stay  here?"  asked  Eugene. 

" About  six  weeks,"  replied  Mr.  Alison.  "Then  he  crossed  to  Cyprus. 
Of  the  three  ships  ready  to  sail  westward  he  chose  the  smallest  and  oldest, 
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and  luckily;   for  of  the  remaining  two,  one  foundered  and  all  on  board  per- 
ished, while  the  other  struck  on  a  rock  and  became  a  total  wreck. 

"The  next  thirty-two  years  of  his  life  were  spent  in  the  founding  of  that 
remarkable  society  which  soon — to  use  Macaulay's  words — i possessed  itself 
of  all  the  strongholds  which  command  the  public  mind — of  the  pulpit,  the 
press,  the  confessional,  the  academies.'  When  he  died  in  1556  he  had  set  in 
motion  a  world-wide  movement,  which  lasts  even  to  our  day.     You  cannot 


DAMASCUS  GATE. 
This  gate,  which  faces  north,  is  the  handsomest  in  the  city  of  Jerusalem.    The  architecture  is  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  when  it  was  restored.    Inside  the  Gates  are  slender  columns,  hence  its  other  name,  "Gate  of  the 
Columns." 

understand  the  history  of  America,  my  boys,  without  knowing  all  about 
Ignatius  Loyola  and  the  Jesuits.  Both  continents,  north  and  south,  are 
forever  associated  with  their  labors. 

"His  last  days  were  largely  taken  up  with  a  scheme  to  found  a  Jesuit 
college  at  Jerusalem,  but  he  died  before  this  could  be  carried  out.  He  was  a 
wonderful  man,  pure  in  life  and  sincere  in  religious  belief,  with  an  extra- 
ordinary power  of  influencing  others." 
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II. 

When  they  had  heard  the  story  of  Ignatius  Loyola,  Mr.  Alison  conducted 
them  round  to  the  north  side  of  the  city  until  they  reached  the  Nablous 
highway  leading  from  the  Damascus  Gate.  They  turned  northward  on  this 
until  they  reached  a  cross-road,  and  here  Mr.  Alison  stopped. 

"It  is  somewhere  in  this  locality  that  Captain  Conder  would  place 
Calvary,  the  scene  of  our  Lord's  crucifixion.  The  place  was  outside  the  city 
walls  and  on  open  ground." 

"Are  not  Golgotha  and  Calvary  the  same?"  asked  Eugene. 

"Yes,"  replied  Mr.  Alison.  "Calvary  is  a  Latin  translation  of  the 
Hebrew  Golgotha,  signifying  'place  of  the  skull.'  " 

"And  why  was  it  called  so?"  continued  the  boy.  "Because  it  was  the 
execution  ground?" 

"We  don't  know  exactly  why  the  place  was  so  named.  Some  have 
suggested  that  it  may  have  been  a  rock  or  mound  having  some  resemblance 
to  a  human  skull.  A  curious  legend  sprang  up  in  early  Christian  times. 
You  know  that  the  pavement  of  the  present  Chapel  of  Mt.  Calvary  is  far 
above  the  level  of  that  of  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulcher,  close  by. 
Underneath  this  mound  or  rock  they  supposed  a  cavern,  containing  the  skull 
of  Adam." 

'That  would  give  Hebron  as  Adam's  birthplace,"  said  Philip,  "and 
Jerusalem  as  his  place  of  burial." 

"Only  the  place  of  burial  of  the  skull,"  interposed  Mr.  Alison.  "His 
son  Seth  obtained  a  seed  from  Paradise,  which  he  planted  in  the  earth  which 
covered  his  father's  bones  in  Lebanon,  and  from  this  seed  grew  the  tree 
which  furnished  the  wood  for  the  cross  of  Christ.  No  'nameless'  head  was 
netted  by  the  fibers  of  that  mystic  tree;  its  deepest  root  proceeded  out  of 
Adam's  mouth.  Being  higher  up  on  Lebanon  it  escaped  the  Flood,  and  when 
cut  down  by  the  workmen  of  Solomon  it  was  used  to  build  the  Temple  bridge 
covering  the  Tyropoeon  Valley.  For  long  it  was  trampled  under  foot  by 
heedless  men  until  the  Queen  of  Sheba  came  to  rescue  and  adore  it;  and  it 
was  miraculously  preserved  until  the  time  of  Pilate.  When  the  earthquake 
shook  Jerusalem  on  the  sad  Friday  of  our  Lord's  death,  the  rock  of  Calvary 
opened  and  drops  of  blood'  fell  from  the  sacred  victim's  side  on  Adam's 
skull  lying  exposed  beneath.  Three  centuries  later  the  Empress  Helena, 
when  in  search  of  the  sacred  places,  found  both  the  skull  and  the  cross, 
which  showed  miraculous  powers  of  healing." 

"What  a  queer  story,"  said  Eugene.     "Did  people  actually  believe  it?" 

"It  was  told  gravely  to  early  pilgrims  who  visited  these  places,"  said 
Mr.  Alison.  "General' Gordon,  by  the  way,  had  a  strange  theory  about 
Golgotha.  He  supposed  that  the  city  was  built  to  resemble  the  human  form, 
and  that  Golgatha  was  the  place  of  the  skull." 
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"Where  did  General  Gordon  live  when  he  was  here?"   asked  Philip. 

"I  believe  he  camped  out  in  a  tent  somewhere  near  the  place  where  we 
are  now  standing.     He  was  a  wonderful  man;  a  real  hero." 

"Won't  you  tell  us  more  about  him?"  said  Eugene. 

"Certainly,"  said  Mr.  Alison.     "The  more  you  know  of  such  a  man  the 
better." 

General  Gordon. 

"Away  back  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago,"   began  Mr.  Alison,  "a 
battle  was  fought  close  to  Edinburgh.    The  leader  of  the  victorious  army  was 

Prince  Charlie,  about  whom 
you  have  read  so  much.  He 
had  led  his  troops  out  of  Edin- 
burgh the  night  before  in  order 
to  fight  the  Redcoats,  who  had 
landed  on  the  coast;  and  early 
in  the  morning  his  men  swept 
down  the  hill  and  carried  every- 
thing before  them.  One  of  the 
English  officers  who  fell  was 
the  good  Colonel  Gardiner,  a 
man  highly  respected  for  his 
worth  and  piety;  and  one  of 
the  officers  captured  was  a 
David  Gordon,  the  ancestor  of 
our  hero.  He  was  afterwards 
released,  and  died  seven  years 
later  on  American  soil  —  at 
Halifax,  Nova  Scotia.  He  left 
a  son  who  also  became  a  soldier 
and  fought  with  the  New  En- 
glanders  at  the  capture  of  Louis- 
burg  in  1758.  A  son  of  this 
soldier  became  an  officer  in  the 
Royal  Artillery  and  saw  much 
active  service  in  India.  He 
had  become  famous  as  *  Chinese 


From  a  portrait  in  the  "Life  of  Gordon,"  by  Theodore  M.  Riley. 
GENERAL  GORDON. 
General  Gordon's  countenance  refused  to  be  properly  taken 
by  the  camera,  and  none  of  his  likenesses  do  more  than  faintly 
recall  the  man.  He  is  the  typical  saint-soldier  of  modern  times. 
He  spent  one  year  in  Palestine,  mostly  making  explorations  at 
Jerusalem. 

died  in  his  eightieth  year,  just  as  his  son 

Gordon.'" 

III. 


"You  remember  I  told  you  that  Gordon  and  Oliphant  met  in  the  trenches 
before  Sebastopol,  where  the  young  soldier  was  having  his  first  experience 
of  active  warfare,  fighting  against  the  Russians.  He  had  received  his  commis- 
sion as  second  lieutenant  of  engineers  two  years  before  the  war  broke  out. 
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It  was  a  badly  managed  war,  and  Gordon  had  plenty  of  opportunity  to  observe 
how  not  to  do  things. 

"After  the  war  was  over  he  was  commissioned  to  do  frontier  work  in 
Armenia,  and  this  brought  him  into  close  intercourse  with  the  Turks." 

"Did  he  believe  in  the  Turks?"  asked  Philip. 

"No,"  said  Mr.  Alison;  "he  looked  upon  them  as  hopeless,  but  he  did 
not  dislike  Mohammedans.  For  a  really  earnest  Mohammedan  he  had  great 
respect.  Look  at  the  map  of  4 Assyria  and  the  Adjacent  Lands.'  You  will 
see  Mt.  Ararat  lying  in  Armenia,  between  the  Black  Sea  and  Caspian.  Gor- 
don traveled  all  through  this  district  with  a  Turkish  commissioner,  and 
climbed  this  mountain,  which  the  Persians  call  Koh-i-Noeh,  *  Noah's  Peak.'  " 

"Did  he  get  to  the  top?"  asked  Eugene. 

"No,  my  boy;  that  is  17,000  feet  high  and  covered  with  perpetual  snow. 
But  he  came  very  near  getting  to  the  top.  The  Russian  frontier  stretches 
across  its  base,  and  it  was  Gordon's  duty  to  attend  to  its  proper  delimitation. 
He  visited  the  deserted  city  of  Ani,  once  capital  of  Armenia,  but  now  lying 
empty  like  the  cities  of  Bashan.  The  scenery  in  this  district  he  describes  as 
the  finest  he  ever  saw. 

"Two  years  later  we  find  him  at  the  other  end  of  Asia,  inspecting  the 
great  wall  of  China.  A  combined  British  and  French  force  had  landed  on 
the  shores  of  the  Celestial  Empire  and  had  marched  on  Pekin.  Gordon  was 
with  them,  and  after  the  war  remained  attached  to  the  British  troops  left  at 
Shanghai.  He  took  this  opportunity  to  make  himself  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  the  whole  geographical  and  other  features  of  the  empire — the  position 
of  its  cities  and  canals,  the  best  means  of  communication,  and  every  detail 
that  would  help  a  general  to  be  successful. 

"A  big  rebellion  was  going  on  in  China  at  the  time,  and  Gordon's  serv- 
ices were  soon  required.  A  brave  and  able  American  soldier  named  Ward,  a 
native  of  Salem,  Massachusetts,  had  been  in  command  of  the  Imperial  troops, 
but  he  was  killed,  and  his  successor,  another  American  named  Burgevine, 
was  a  profane  and  dissipated  man  whom  it  was  impossible  to  respect.  On  his 
removal  Gordon  was  entrusted  with  the  command,  and  his  wonderful  capabil- 
ities were  now  displayed.  The  simple-minded,  careful,  abstemious,  Bible- 
reading  soldier,  with  bamboo  cane  in  hand,  led  on  his  pig-tailed  troops 
from  victory  to  victory.  Utterly  disinterested,  clear-eyed  and  resolute,  full 
of  resource,  sleeplessly  active,  he  was  a  pattern  general.  And  then  he  had 
no  fear  of  death.  From  his  soldier  ancestors  he  had  received  a  physical  con- 
tempt of  wounds  and  death,  and  his  deepest  aspirations  were  so  completely 
heavenward  that  this  present  life  seemed  merely  a  passing  phase  of  an  eternal 
existence." 

"Was  he  always  so  pious?"  asked  Philip.  "Did  he  not  get  converted 
at  some  particular  time?" 
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"I  think  he  was  always  the  same  God-fearing  man  from  his  boyhood 
up,"  was  the  reply.  "But  I  must  hurry  on  to  describe  the  rest  of  his  career. 
After  refusing  a  handsome  present  of  money  from  the  Chinese  government, 
he  returned  to  England,  where  he  subsequently  sold  the  gold  medal  of  honor 
he  had  received,  in  order  to  help  some  deserving  charity.  For  six  years  he 
was  in  charge  of  the  defenses  of  the  Thames,  and  he  occupied  his  spare 
moments  in  helping  poor  boys  to  find  a  respectable  living — was  a  simple 
'home  missionary,'  in  fact. 

"This  work  he  left  to  undertake  the  pacification  of  Upper  Egypt,  where, 

later  on,  he  was  to  find  his  grave. 
I  wish  I  could  tell  you  of  his 
brave  efforts  to  repress  the  cruel 
North  African  slave-trade.  Ap- 
pointed Governor-General  of  the 
Soudan  at  Khartoum,  he  sup- 
pressed a  serious  rebellion  there 
and  broke  the  power  of  the  Arab 
slave-kings.  He  was  able  to 
pacify  a  wide  extent  of  country, 
as  large  as  Europe,  and  to  con- 
trol a  race  of  men  noted  for  their 
warlike  prowess  and  audacity. 

"It  was  in  the   year  1880 
that   he   found   leisure  to   visit 
the  Holy  Land,  and  came  here 
to  Jerusalem  to  spend  a  year  of 
equestrian  statue  of  hadrian.  unbroken  quiet.     Places   had  a 

Hadrian,  declared  emperor  at  Atitioch  in  117,  was  one  of  the  great    fascination    for    him.       He 

vigorous  Roman  rulers  of  the  second  century,  and  is  associated  -  -  1  •      -u 

with  noble  buildings  and  splendid  architecture.    The  statue  of  lOVed      tO      Climb     every     ancient 

this  emperor  stood  in  the  Temple  of  Jupiter,  on  the  site  of  Sol-  waJJ     sUTVeV  everv  ancient    citv 
omon's  Temple,  now  occupied  by  the  Dome  of  the  Rock.  '  . 

and  bring  measuring  tape  to  bear 
on  gates,  temple  areas,  and  towers.  The  Holy  City,  noted  for  its  seventeen 
sieges,  was  of  the  highest  interest  to  an  engineer  who  began  his  career  at 
the  siege  of  Sebastopol,  had  established  his  reputation  by  innumerable  sieges 
in  China,  and  was  to  die  at  last  in  a  beleaguered  city  of  Upper  Egypt.  He 
never  tired  of  rebuilding,  in  his  imagination,  the  city  of  David,  of  Zerub- 
babel,  and  of  Herod.  At  the  same  time,  behind  this  'measurement'  there 
was  much  of  mysticism.  No  prominent  man  of  this  century  has  spent  so 
much  of  his  time  in  prayer.  He  seemed  to  have  a  'correspondence  fixed 
with  heaven.'  Mr.  Gladstone  has  described  him  as  'a  man  in  close  com- 
munion with  God.'  " 

"How  did  he  die?"  asked  Eugene. 
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"Another  rebellion,"  said  Mr.  Alison,  "broke  out  in  the  Soudan,  and  he 
was  entrusted  by  the  British  government — which  was  acting  for  the  bankrupt 
Egyptian  government — with  its  suppression.  He  was  besieged  in  Khartoum, 
and  wrote  for  help.  The  expedition  which  was  sent  under  General  Wolseley 
arrived  too  late.  The  prophet  or  Mahdi,  who  had  led  a  crusade  in  these  wild 
regions  against  foreign  control,  carried  the  place  on  the  26th  day  of  January, 
1885,  and  Gordon  was  shot  as  he  was  making  his  way  toward  the  Church  of 
the  Austrian  Mission,  the  spot  selected  for  a  last  desperate  resistance.  He 
died  a  soldier's  death.     The  southern  poet,  Paul  H.  Hayne,  says: 

"  'The  splendid  sum  of  a  hero's  years 

Death  rounded  in  dark  Khartoum. 
******** 
He  carried  the  banner  of  England  high 

In  the  flash  of  the  Orient  skies, 
And  the  fervors  of  antique  chivalry 

Out-flashed  from  his  warrior  eyes. 

'Twas  a  Coeur  de  I/ion's  hand  once  more, 

Which  the  Lion  flag  led  on; 
But  the  soul  of  the  dauntless  hero  bore 

The  chrysm  of  pure  St.  John. 

O  hand  of  iron!  but  heart  as  sweet 

As  the  roses'  spring-tide  breath, 
We  dream  that  its  pulses  of  pity  beat 

In  the  very  grasp  of  death. 

He  was  left  to  die  by  steel  or  shot 

In  the  core  of  the  savage  lands, 
And  be  thrust  away  in  a  desert  spot 

On  the  bald  Egyptian  sands. 

But  the  reckless  at  home,  and  the  traitor  abroad, 

What  matters  it  now  to  one 
Who  is  resting  at  last — in  the  peace  of  his  God, 

Beyond  the  stars  and  the  sun.1  " 
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CHAPTER   XXIX. 

The  White  Tower  of  Jezebel. 

"\  \  TK  WILL  leave  for  Nazareth  tomorrow, n  said  Mr.  Alison,  addressing 
V  V      Abraham  Lyons,  as  they  were  returning  from  one  of  their  excursions 
in  the  environs  of  Jerusalem. 

"Very  well,  sir,"  replied  Abraham.  So  next  morning  at  an  early  hour 
Abraham  ordered  the  chief  muleteer,  the  waiter,  the  cook,  and  the  helpers, 
together  with  all  the  tents  and  baggage,  to  move  northward  and  camp  at 
Sinjil. 

It  was  about  nine  o'clock  when  Mr.  Alison  and  the  boys  came  out  from 
the  hotel  to  mount  their  horses.  Abraham  led  them  around  by  the  Russian 
quarter  to  the  Damascus  Gate.  They  passed  the  tombs  of  the  kings  and  the 
workshops  in  connection  with  the  Jews'  Society,  and  were  soon  on  the  top  of 
Scopus.  This  is  a  hill  to  the  north  of  Jerusalem  commanding  a  remarkably 
fine  view  of  the  city.  Here  the  travelers  cast  their  farewell  look  upon  the 
Holy  City. 

4 'Your  first  view  of  Jerusalem  was  from  the  Mount  of  Olives,  and  your 
last  view  from  Scopus, n  said  the  dragoman. 

It  was  with  deep  emotion  that  they  turned  their  eyes  from  this  last  view 
of  the  Holy  City. 

They  now  enter  upon  a  sterile  roadway.  They  meet  camels  and  donkeys 
coming  in  with  roots  to  sell,  such  as  the  natives  use  for  fuel.  To  secure  this 
firewood  they  dig  up  the  trees,  but  being  destructive  and  thriftless  they  never 
plant  any  to  take  the  place  of  the  ones  they  dig  up.  The  dragoman  goes  in 
front,  with  the  borders  of  a  white  kafiyeh  falling  from  his  head  about  his 
shoulders.  The  party  follow  in  single  file.  The  silence  is  now  and  then 
broken  by  either  Mr.  Alison  or  one  of  the  boys  asking  Abraham  a  question. 
They  are  in  the  same  narrow  path  over  which  our  Savior  walked  so  many 
times,  and  it  is  so  rough  and  filled  with  so  many  round  rocks  and  cut  by 
so  many  deep  gullies  that  it  becomes  necessary  occasionally  to  get  down  from 
their  horses  and  walk. 

I. 

They  stop  a  little  while  at  Nob,  a  priestly  city  of  Benjamin,  where  David 
ate  the  shew-bread  and  where  the  Tabernacle  and  Ark  were  stationed  in  the 
time  of  Saul.  (I.  Sam.  xxi.:  1-6.)  The  priests  of  Nob  were  smitten  by  the 
edge  of  the  sword  because  Abimelech  the  priest  received  Saul  as  a  refugee. 

They  passed  a  prominent  hill  on  the  right  known  by  the  name  of  Tell- 
el-Ful  or  the  Bean  Mound.     This  was  supposed  to  be  the  site  of  the  Gibe  ah 
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of  Saul,  though  modern  research  has  thrown  doubt  upon  this  identification. 
It  served,  however,  to  call  up  the  sad  incident  related  by  Mr.  Alison  in  a 
former  chapter  about  the  hanging  of  the  five  nephews  and  the  two  sons  of 
Rizpah.  It  was  at  Gibeah  the  sorrowing  mother  watched  by  the  bodies  of 
her  sons  from  the  beginning  of  harvest  to  the  falling  of  the  winter  rains,  and 
suffered  neither  the  birds  to  rest  upon  them  by  day  nor  the  beasts  of  the  fields 


LUNCHEON  AT  BETHEL. 
Bethel  means  literally  the  "gate"  or  "house"  of  God.    Here  Jacob  had  his  wonderful  dream  of  the  Ladder. 
It  was  on  a  hillside  at  this  place  that  the  ill-behaved  youths  of  the  place  annoyed  EHsha  and  were  attacked 
by  a  bear. 

by  night.  They  came  next  to  a  village  known  as  El  Ram,  said  to  be  identical 
with  the  Ramah  of  Benjamin.  According  to  Joshua,  twenty-eighth  chapter 
and  twenty-fifth  verse,  Ramah  was  between  Gibeon  and  Belroth.  It  was  also 
near  Gibeah,  as  we  learn  from  Judges  xix.:  13,  and  from  I.  Sam.  xxii.:  6. 
This  is  supposed  to  be  the  Ramah  which  Baasha  fortified  in  order  to  block- 
ade Asa  in  the  land  of  Judah,  as  we  learn  from  I.  Kings  xv.:  17-21,  and  from 
II.  Chron.  xvi.:  1-6. 
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II. 

They  pass  also  on  the  left  a  village  called  Kulundia,  which  was  one  of 
the  twenty-one  villages  given  by  King  Godfrey  to  the  canons  of  the  Holy 
Sepulcher.  They  come  next  to  El  Bireh,  a  town  of  about  one  thousand 
inhabitants,  which  tradition  has  fixed  upon  as  the  place  where  the  Holy 
Family  stopped  at  the  close  of  the  first  day  after  leaving  Jerusalem.  Here 
they  discovered  the  child  Jesus  was  not  with  them,  and  turned  back  to  look 
for  him.  Travelers  often  leave  Jerusalem  at  such  an  hour  in  the  day  as  to 
reach  El  Bireh  or  Beeroth  to  spend  the  night.  There  is  a  ruined  church 
here,  built  by  the  Crusaders  in  1146.  Beeroth  was  one  of  the  four  cities  of 
the  Gibeonites,  as  we  learn  from  Josh,  ix.:  17.  Some  of  its  inhabitants 
returned  with  Ezra  from  the  captivity.  It  was  also  the  birthplace  of  one  of 
David's  mighty  men,  Naharai,  the  Beerothite.     (II.  Sam.  xxiii.:  37.) 

III. 

In  about  half  an  hour  after  leaving  Beeroth  the  party  came  to  a  halt  in 
front  of  Bethel,  which  is  about  twelve  miles  from  Jerusalem.  Here  Abraham 
L,yons  ordered  the  lunch  tent  to  be  pitched  for  refreshments.  Having  raised 
the  tent,  Abraham  spread  rugs  on  the  ground  for  a  carpet,  and  over  one  of 
these  a  white  table-cloth. 

Then  luncheon,  consisting  of  cold  boiled  chicken,  sardines,  eggs,  and 
tongue,  is  spread  before  them.  After  this  comes  the  dessert,  which  is  made  of 
lemonade,  dried  grapes,  figs,  oranges,  and  nuts.  The  whole  repast  is  closed 
with  small  cups  of  black  coffee,  which  the  dragoman  makes  before  their  eyes 
in  a  small  tin  vessel  resembling  an  oyster  can,  heated  by  the  flame  of  an 
alcohol  lamp.  After  lunch,  while  resting  in  their  tent,  the  dragoman  tells 
them  about  Bethel,  mixing  tradition,  history,  and  legend,  as  is  his  custom. 
Here  Jacob  had  a  stone  for  a  pillow,  yet  had  rest  so  deep  and  sweet  that  he 
was  permitted  to  see  a  ladder  with  God  at  its  top  and  angels  ascending  and 
descending  thereon.  Here  Jacob  entered  into  the  covenant  with  God,  prom- 
ising that,  if  a  safe  return  with  bread  and  water  were  granted  him,  he  would 
give  Him  the  tenth  of  all  his  substance. 

In  the  days  of  Samuel,  Bethel  was  one  of  the  places  embraced  in  his 
round  as  judge,  the  other  two  being  Mizpeh  and  Gilgal.  Here  Jeroboam  set 
up  one  of  his  golden  calves.  Elijah  and  Elisha  often  visited  the  city  of 
Bethel.  Near  Bethel  the  latter  was  mocked  by  the  children,  when  the  bears 
came  out  of  the  woods  and  destroyed  forty-two  of  them.  Here  there  was  a 
nursery  for  the  sons  of  the  prophets,  and  here  Josiah  burnt  on  the  altar  the 
bones  of  the  idolatrous  people. 

Because  of  the  false  worship  set  up  here  it  was  declared  by  the  prophet 
Amos  that  "Bethel  shall  come  to  naught,"  and  sure  enough  today  the  thorns 
and  thistles  are  growing  about  her  altars.     After  leaving  Bethel  they  came 
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in  about  an  hour  into  the  most  fertile  region  of  Palestine.  They  pass  Jifna 
and  the  village  of  Yebrud,  and  the  Robber's  Fountain,  and  about  five  o'clock 
come  in  sight  of  their  tents  already  set  up  at  Sinjil,  called  after  the  great 
Count  of  Provence.  The  American  flag  waves  above  the  tourists'  tent.  In 
the  main  tent  there  is  a  sitting-room  and  bed-room,  a  table  for  writing,  chairs, 
and  candles.  It  is  completed  in  Oriental  style,  and  the  inner  walls  of  the 
tent  are  made  picturesque  by  highly-colored  strips  of  oil  calico,  put  together 
and  sewed  to  them  in  various  figures  and  patterns.  At  six  o'clock  they  are 
called  to  a  regular  table-<Th6te  dinner.  They  begin  with  soup,  then  mutton, 
then  artichokes,  then  chicken  and  salad,  then  dessert,  then  oranges,  dried 
grapes,  and  nuts,  the  whole  closing  with  small  cups  of  black  coffee,  made 
after  the  Turkish  fashion.  The  baggage  is  placed  by  the  muleteers  in  the 
tent.  At  the  request  of  the  dragoman,  who  upon  arrival  reported  to  the 
Shiek  of  the  village,  two  policemen  come  to  guard  them  while  they  sleep. 
The  policemen  spend  the  night  in  drinking  black  coffee  and  talking  in  low 
tones. 

This  is  the  history  of  a  day  from  Jerusalem  to  Sinjil,  a  distance  of 
twenty-two  miles. 

IV. 

The  next  morning  by  seven  o'clock  the  tourists  are  in  their  saddles  and 
ready  for  another  day  of  travel.  They  leave  before  the  tents  are  down,  the 
dragoman  having  instructed  the  chief  muleteer  to  put  the  tents  up  in  the 
western  suburb  of  Shechem,  twenty  miles  away.  The  dragoman  takes  the 
party  a  little  out  of  the  way  in  order  that  they  may  view  the  ruins  of  the 
ancient  ShilohV  This  place  is  only  two  and  a  half  miles  from  Sinjil,  and  in 
forty  minutes  they  are  before  a  large  mound  covered  with  huge  stones  and 
pieces  of  broken  columns.  "This,"  said  the  dragoman,  "is  Shiloh,"  and  he 
quoted  the  prophecy  of  Jeremiah,  who  said  concerning  the  downfall  of  Shiloh, 
that  it  was  a  type  of  the  destruction  which  should  fall  upon  the  Lord's  house 
in  Jerusalem:  "Go  ye  now  into  my  place  which  was  in  Shiloh,  where  I  set 
my  name  at  the  first,  and  see  what  I  did  to  it  for  the  wickedness  of  my  people 
Israel*  And  now,  because  ye  have  done  all  these  works,  saith  the  Lord,  and 
I  spake  unto  you,  rising  up  early  and  speaking,  but  ye  heard  not;  and  I 
called,  but  ye  answered  not;  therefore  will  I  do  unto  this  house  which  is 
called  by  my  name,  wherein  ye  trust,  and  unto  the  place  which  I  gave  to  you 
and  to  your  fathers,  as  I  have  done  unto  Shiloh."     (Jer.  vii.:  12-14.) 

Abraham  Lyons  dwells  at  length  on  the  remarkable  history  of  Shiloh. 

Here,  at  an  anniversary  dance  of  the  daughters  of  the  city,  the  Benja- 
minites,  as  yet  unprovided  with  wives,  and  lying  in  ambush  in  the  vineyards, 
violently  seize  some  of  the  dancing  maids  for  their  brides. 

Here  Eli,  priest  and  judge  in  Israel,  lived;  and  to  this  place  Elkanah 
and  Hannah,  the  parents  of  Samuel,  were  accustomed  to  bring  their  little  boy; 
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and  here  Samuel  afterward  served  God  in  a  linen  ephod,  and  had  many 
visions  revealed  to  liim.  Eli  was  here  when  he  heard  the  news  of  the  death 
of  his  two  sons,  Hophni  and  Phinehas,  and  of  the  capture  of  the  Ark  by  the 
Philistines  at  the  same  time.  This  loss  of  the  Ark  was  the  downfall  of 
Shiloh.  Among  the  ruins  there  is  pointed  out  the  remains  of  an  ancient 
church.  Four  columns  of  this  yet  remain,  and  there  are  other  fragments 
scattered  about  showing  that  this  was  once  a  place  of  importance.  From 
Shiloh  the  tourists  take  the  road  that  leads  to  Jacob's  Well,  and  reach  that 
sacred  spot  about  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  Here  Abraham  takes  up  the 
role  of  spokesman  again.  "Here  our  Savior  sat.  Around  him  were  the  corn- 
fields, to  which  he  pointed  when  he  said:  'Lift  up  your  eyes,  and  look  on  the 
fields;  for  they  are  white  already  to  harvest.'  (Johniv.:  35.)  They  are  in 
sight  of  the  parcel  of  ground  that  Jacob  gave  to  his  son  Joseph.  This  is  near 
the  entrance  to  the  valley  between  Gerizim  and  Ebal." 

Jacob's  Well  is  one  place  in  Palestine  about  which  there  has  never  been 
the  slightest  doubt  or  dispute. 

"Yet  hallowed  be  the  land  where  Joseph  sleeps, 
And  Jacob's  Well  tradition  guards  and  keeps. 
Though  gone  the  shrine  which  graced  the  holy  hill, 
Green  wave  the  woods  on  high  Gerizim  still: 
Soft  pipes  the  lonely  bird  at  dying  day, 
Where  incense  rolled,  and  priests  were  wont  to  pray; 
And  Ebal,  towering  north  of  Shechem's  vale, 
Lifts  its  wild  rocks  and  echoes  back  the  tale; 
Each  knoll  in  emerald  mantle  seems  arrayed, 
And  countless  rills  make  music  through  the  shade." 

V. 

They  found  the  tents  standing  in  the  western  part  of  ancient  Shechem, 
now  called  Nablous.  Leaving  their  horses  in  the  hands  of  the  muleteers, 
Abraham  led  the  party  to  a  spot  upon  the  side  of  Mt.  Gerizim,  where  he  sup- 
posed Jotham  stood  when  he  uttered  the  interesting  parable  about  the  trees. 
(Judges  ix.:  7-17.) 

The  boys  were  delighted  next  morning  when  they  learned  from  Mr. 
Alison  that  the  roads  were  such  as  made  it  possible  to  ride  their  wheels 
again.  The  next  point  at  which  they  would  tarry  awhile  was  Samaria,  and 
Mr.  Alison,  having  been  over  the  road  before,  knew  the  way.  Giving  the 
dragoman  to  understand  that  they  would  wait  for  him  at  Samaria,  they 
wheeled  off,  and  in  a  short  time  they  were  at  the  ancient  capital  of  Israel, 
seven  miles  from  Shechem. 

"The  ancient  Samaria  was  built  by  Omri,  King  of  Israel,  and  was  the 
capital  of  the  ten  tribes  until  the  captivity,"  said  Mr.  Alison.  "Under  Ahab 
it  became  the  center  of  idolatrous  worship.     So  it  was  declared  by  the  prophet 
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Micah:  'I  will  make  Samaria  as  a  heap  of  the  field,  and  as  plantings  of  a 
vineyard:  and  I  will  pour  down  the  stones  thereof  into  the  valley,  and  I  will 
discover  the  foundations  thereof. '  ( Micah  i. :  6. )  By  Hosea  it  was  declared: 
'Samaria  shall  become  desolate;  for  she  hath  rebelled  against  her  God.' 
(Hosea  xiii.:  16.)  This  prophecy  is  literally  fulfilled.  Augustus  gave  this 
city  to  Herod,  and  he  rebuilt  it  with  great  magnificence,  and  named  it  Sebaste 
or  'magnificent.' " 

Mr.  Alison  and  the  boys  walked  up  the  hill  and  saw  the  remains  of  this 
once  royal  and  splendid  city.  Mr.  Alison  recalled  and  quoted  from  the 
Ruins  of  Many  Lands: 

"  *  'Tis  Herod's  city,  built  where  Israel  reared 
Samaria's  walls,  ere  conquering  Rome  appeared, 
Royal  Sebaste,  crowning  Shemer's  brow, 
A  spot  of  wildness  and  of  silence  now. 
See,  yon  fair  pillars  threatening  soon  to  fall, 
Once  rich  with  gold,  they  graced  a  royal  hall; 
Calm  on  their  tops  the  raven  folds  his  wing, 
And  round  their  base  long  grass  and  thistles  spring.'  " 

Abraham  Lyons  waited  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  for  the  tourists,  and  soon  they 
were  ready  for  another  spin  on  the  road  northward.  They  left  the  dragoman 
with  the  understanding  that  they  would  not  need  their  horses  through  the 
day,  and  would  therefore  meet  him  at  the  camp  at  Jennin.  Mr.  Alison, 
therefore,  acted  as  guide,  and  described  as  they  wheeled  along  all  the  places 
they  passed  which  possessed  historic  interest.  At  Dothan  they  tarried  awhile 
and  then  moved  on  to  Jennin,  which  they  reached  more  than  an  hour  before 
the  dragoman  arrived.  The  tents  were  standing  on  the  edge  of  the  Plain  of 
Esdraelon.  As  they  looked  over  the  broad  historic  valley  they  recognized 
the  truth  of  the  verse: 

"Esdraelon's  plain  still  boasts  its  myrtle  bowers, 
Golden  with  corn,  or  carpeted  with  flowers: 
How  like  a  sainted  mind  that  seeks  the  skies, 
Crowned  with  a  glory,  Tabor's  tops  arise!" 

VI. 

At  Jezreel. 

"Here  we  are  in  Jezebel's  city,"  remarked  Mr.  Alison,  as  they  rode  into 
the  village  of  Zerin.  "This  is  Jezreel,  where  Naboth  had  his  vineyard,  so 
coveted  by  King  Ahab.     Do  you  know  the  meaning  of  the  name?" 

"No,  sir,"  said  Eugene;  "won't  you  tell  us?" 

"It  means,"  said  Mr.  Alison,  "God  will  sow;  no  doubt  referring  to  its 
plentiful   soil   and   surroundings,  for  the  plain  is  celebrated  for  its  wheat. 
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Jezreel  stands  at  the  water-shed  of  the  plain.  From  it  the  waters  flow  west 
to  the  Mediterranean  and  east  to  the  Jordan. " 

"Doesn't  the  prophet  Hosea  speak  a  good  deal  about  Jezreel?"  said 
Philip. 

"He  does,"  said  Mr.  Alison.  "He  prophesied  that  the  blood  slain  by 
the  house  of  Jehu  at  Jezreel  would  bring  down  destruction  upon  the  whole 
kingdom;  that  'the  bow  of  Israel  would  be  broken  in  the  Valley  of  Jezreel.' 
But  Jezreel  calls  up  a  battle  long  previous  to  the  time  of  Jehu;  for  it  was  here 
that  Saul  fought  his  last  battle  with  the  Philistines.    Let  me  tell  you  the  story." 

VII. 

Saul's  Tragic  Death. 

"The  campaign  of  the  Philistines,  in  which  Saul  was  to  meet  a  tragic 

death,  marked  a 
new  departure  in 
their  warfare 
against  Israel. 
Hitherto  they 
had  struck  east- 
ward up  the  deep 
valleys  which 
lead  to  the  high 
ground  upon 
which  stood  the 
chief  cities  of 
Judah  and  Ben- 
jamin. It  was 
at  points  in  the 
uplands  that 
they  gained  their 
signal  successes 
or  met  with  as 
signal  reverses. 
But  now  they 
were  making  a 
detour  by  way 
of    Carmel    and 

occupying  the  Plain  of  Jezreel  or  Esdraelon.  They  deployed  into  the  plain 
from  Megiddo,  where  King  Thothmes  had  appeared  with  his  Egyptian 
armies  five  centuries  before,  when  the  Canaanites  still  occupied  the  land. 

"This  new  move  showed  on  the  part  of  the  Philistines  a  much  greater 
confidence  in  their  strength,  for  they  abandoned  their  own  base  and  made  a 


FOUNTAIN  NEAR  JEZREEL. 
This  is  sometimes  called  the  Fountain  of  Gideon.  The  water  that  issues  from  this 
rocky  cavern  is  as  clear  as  crystal.  It  was  here  that  Gideon  was  encamped  against  the 
Midianites,  and  at  this  fountain  each  of  the  three  hundred  picked  men  lapped  "the 
water  with  his  tongue  as  a  dog  lappeth."  On  this  very  ground  Saul  pitched  his  camp, 
while  the  Philistines  were  eucamped  near  Shunem.  The  women  are  constantly  coming 
and  going  with  their  water  pots,  as  you  see  them  in  the  picture. 
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move  that  was  wholly  offensive.  Defeat  meant  destruction,  with  Israelites 
on  every  side;  while  victory  meant  a  peculiarly  crushing  blow  to  the  Israel- 
ites— a  three  days'  march  into  the  heart  of  their  country,  followed  by  the 
defeat  of  their  armies. 

"The  spot  which  the  invaders  chose  as  their  headquarters  is  just  to  the 
north  of  Jezreel.  Look  toward  Mt.  Tabor — in  between,  about  four  miles 
off,  lies  a  village  on  the  western  slope  of  the  Hill  of  Moreh.  It  is  now  called 
Sulem.  It  was  then  called  Shunem.  You've  heard  of  the  place,  haven't 
you,  Eugene?" 

"Hadn't  the  prophet  Elisha  some  friends  there?"  was  the  rejoinder. 
"They  kept  a  little  chamber  ready  for  him  whenever  he  passed  that  way." 

"Known  now  as  the  Prophet's  Chamber,"  continued  Mr.  Alison.  "I  see 
you  remember  the  incident.  And  the  elderly  couple  got  a  son  sent  to  them 
to  brighten  their  home,  and  when  he  was  grown  into  a  lad  he  was  sunstruck 
in  the  harvest-field,  and  they  carried  him  into  the  house  to  die.  Can  you 
finish  the  story,  Eugene?" 

"The  mother  had  an  ass  saddled  and  went  all  the  way  to  Carmel  to  find 
the  prophet;  and  he  gave  his  servant  Gehazi  his  staff,  telling  him  to  hurry 
forward  and  lay  it  upon  the  boy.  And  Elisha  followed  with  the  poor  mother; 
and  when  he  arrived  at  the  cottage  he  went  into  the  room  where  the  dead 
boy  was  lying,  and  stretching  himself  upon  him  he  breathed  life  into  him." 

"Yes,"  said  Mr.  Alison,  "that  is  the  story.     Tennyson  refers  to  it  in 

In  Memoriam: 

"  'Ah  yet,  ev'n  yet,  if  this  might  be, 
I,  falling  on  his  faithful  heart, 
Would,  breathing  thro'  his  lips,  impart 
The  life  that  almost  dies  in  me.' 

"That  is,  he  would,  if  it  were  possible,  act  as  Elisha  did,  even  at  the 
cost  of  his  own  life;  so  dear  to  him  was  his  dear  friend  Hallam." 

VIII. 

"But  let  us  return  to  Saul.  His  enemies,  the  Philistines,  in  encamping 
at  Shunem,  had  an  advantage  over  the  Hebrew  king.  You  see  that  the  land 
slopes  down  toward  Gilboa,  at  the  base  of  which  he  was  encamped;  more- 
over, both  his  flanks  were  exposed,  and  he  had  no  easy  channel  of  retreat. 
In  case  of  defeat,  his  forces  would  be  scattered  and  cut  to  pieces.  He  was 
outnumbered  and  outgeneraled. 

"The  night  before  the  battle  he  went  to  Endor  ('the  spring  of  Dor')  to 
consult  a  witch  there.  It  is  situated  north  of  Shunem,  so  that  Saul  let  the 
Philistines  come  in  between  him  and  his  army;  and  he  must  have  made  quite 
a  detour  to  the  east  to  get  to  the  place.  It  was  a  foolish  and  desperate 
resolve,  showing  that  the  old  lion  was  now  helplessly  at  bay.     The  powers 
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of  good  had  abandoned  him,  and  he  now  resorted  to  the  powers  of  evil.  Ear- 
lier in  his  life  he  had  striven  to  carry  out  to  the  letter  the  stern  law  of  Moses, 
decreeing  that  no  witch  should  live.  The  witch  of  Endor  seems  to  have 
been  spared.  The  population  of  the  village — which  belonged  to  the  tribe  of 
Manasseh,  not  to  Issachar — was  mostly  Canaanite,  and  retained  their  old 
superstitions." 

"I  read  in  a  book  that  she  was  Abner's  mother,"  remarked  Philip. 

"That  is  a  mere  conjecture,  and  seemingly  an  absurd  one.  She  was 
probably  a  kind  of  ventriloquist.  Saul  put  on  old  clothes,  and  went  off 
secretly  with  only  two  companions — some  say  Abner  and  Amasa — to  visit 
her.  The  Philistines  meanwhile  were  getting  behind  the  position  of  the 
Israelites,  and  placing  a  force  at  Aphek,  south  of  Gilboa.  Saul  deserved  to 
lose  the  battle,  for  he  was  spending  the  precious  hours  preceding  it  in  super- 
stitious folly,  while  the  enemy  were  busy. 

"The  woman  didn't  know  who  her  visitor  was,  and  desired  to  receive 
some  assurance  that  she  would  not  be  betrayed  if  she  consented  to  raise  spirits 
for  him.  Saul  gave  ber  the  required  assurance;  and  when  he  was  asked 
what  person  he  wished  to  see,  he  replied:  'Bring  me  up  Samuel.'  " 

"But  was  not  Samuel  in  heaven?"  said  Eugene.  "Why  did  he  not  say: 
'Bring  me  down  Samuel'  ?" 

"All  the  dead  were  supposed,  at  that  time,  to  be  in  a  shadowy  land 
called  Sheol,  down  below  the  earth,"  replied  Mr.  Alison.  "The  witch  con- 
sented to  call  the  prophet,  and  was  more  than  astonished  at  her  success: 

"  'Earth  yawn'd;  he  stood  the  center  of  a  cloud: 
Light  changed  its  hue,  retiring  from  his  shroud. 
Death  stood  all  glassy  in  his  fix'd  eye; 
His  hand  was  wither'd  and  his  veins  were  dry; 
His  foot  in  bony  whiteness  glitter'd  there, 
Shrunken  and  sinewless,  and  ghastly  bare; 
From  lips  that  moved  not,  and  unbreathing  frame, 
Like  cavern'd  winds,  the  hollow  accents  came. 
Saul  saw,  and  fell  to  earth,  as  falls  the  oak 
At  once,  when  blasted  by  the  thunder-stroke.' 

"Probably,  in  the  excitement  of  the  moment,  the  robe  in  which  he  had 
muffled  his  face  got  disarranged,  for  the  witch  now  recognized  the  king,  and 
cried  out  that  she  had  been  deceived.  Then  came  the  fatal  message  from  the 
specter: 

"  'Why  is  my  sleep  disquieted? 
Who  is  it  that  calls  the  dead? 
Is  it  thou,  O  King?     Behold, 
Bloodless  are  these  limbs  and  cold: 
Such  are  mine;  and  such  shall  be 
Thine  tomorrow,  when  with  me, 
Ere  the  coming  day  is  done, 
Such  shalt  thou  be,  such  thy  son. 
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Fare  thou  well,  but  for  a  day, 
Then  we  mix  our  mouldering  clay, 
Thou,  thy  race,  lie  pale  and  low, 
Pierced  by  shafts  of  many  a  bow; 
And  the  falchion  by  thy  side 
To  thy  heart  thy  hand  shall  guide: 
Crownless,  breathless,  headless  fall, 
Son  and  sire,  the  house  of  Saul.' 

"Saul  was  told  directly,  for  the  first  time,  that  David  had  been  chosen 
to  succeed  him.  His  own  career  would  end  in  death  and  disaster  on  the 
morrow,  a  disaster  in  which  all  Israel  should  be  involved. 

"It  was  a  fearful  message  and  must  have  chilled  the  king's  heart.  He 
was  prostrated,  and  had  he  not  taken  some  refreshment  that  the  woman  served 
up,  he  could  scarcely  have  returned  the  seven  miles  to  the  Hebrew  camp. 

"The  battle  did  not  take  place  next  day — the  word  tomorrow  is  to  be 

understood  as  covering  several  days.     Byron  gives  us  the  Song  of  Saul  before 

his  last  battle: 

11  'Warriors  and  chiefs!    Should  the  shaft  or  the  sword 
Pierce  me  in  leading  the  host  of  the  Lord, 
Heed  not  the  corse,  though  a  king's  in  your  path, 
Bury  your  steel  in  the  bosom  of  Gath. 

Thou  who  art  bearing  my  buckler  and  bow, 
Should  the  soldiers  of  Saul  look  away  from  the  foe, 
Stretch  me  that  moment  in  blood  at  your  feet: 
Mine  be  the  doom  which  they  dared  not  to  meet. 

Farewell  to  others,  but  never  we  part, 
Heir  to  my  royalty,  Son  of  my  heart! 
Bright  is  the  diadem,  boundless  the  sway, 
Or  kingly  the  death  which  awaits  us  today.' 

"The  Philistines  moved  nearer  Megiddo,  and  the  Israelites  came  here  to 
Jezreel  and  encamped  around  the  Fountain  Ain  Jalud  at  our  feet.  It  was 
here  that  they  were  attacked  in  force  by  the  confident  Philistines;  and  the 
dispirited,  badly-led  Israelites  soon  gave  way.  Saul  fought  bravely,  his 
helmet  towering  over  all  other  combatants,  the  royal  bracelet  he  wore  gleam- 
ing wherever  the  fight  was  thickest.  But  the  chariots  of  the  enemy  rode 
down  his  men;  the  archers  from  the  hillside  showered  in  their  arrows  upon 
them;  and  the  rude  artillery  possessed  by  the  foe  hurled  stones  upon  the 
devoted  Israelites.  Jonathan  fell,  fighting  bravely,  and  with  him  his  two 
brothers,  Abinadab  and  Melchishua.  The  Israelites  were  pressed  back  upon 
Gilboa,  and  their  ranks  broke  in  wild  confusion.  Saul,  who  was  severely 
wounded,  rather  than  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  uncircumcised  Philistines, 
bade  his  armor-bearer — who  is  said  to  have  been  Doeg  the  Edomite — take 
his  sword  and  slay  him.  This  the  man  would  not  do;  and  Saul  thereupon 
planting  his  sword,  point  up,  firmly  in  the  ground,  threw  himself  upon  it, 
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and  so  died.     His  armor-bearer  followed  the  king's  example,  and  the  two 
lay  together  in  death. 

"The  inhabitants  of  the  village  in  the  plain,  dreading  the  advent  of  the 
victors,  joined  in  the  flight  and  took  refuge  beyond  Jordan;  and  the  day 
ended  in  a  complete  victory  for  the  cruel  invaders.  Small  respect  did  they 
show  for  the  dead.  The  bodies  of  the  king  and  his  two  sons  were  stripped 
of  their  armor,  which  was  sent  to  the  great  Philistine  temple  of  Ashtaroth  at 
Ascalon.  Saul's  gory  head  was  reserved  as  a  trophy  for  the  fish-god  at 
Ashdod,  and  Jonathan's  was  sent  to  some  other  shrine  on  the  sea-coast. 
That  is  the  story  of  the  defeat,  which  for  long  was  a  theme  of  mournful  song 
in  Israel: 

"  'Ye  mountains  of  Gilboa,  let  there  be  no  dew,  neither  let  there  be 
rain  upon  you,  nor  fields  of  offerings! 
For  there  the  shield  of  the  mighty  is  vilely  cast  away, 
The  shield  of  Saul,  as  though  he  had  not  been  anointed  with  oil. 
How  are  the  mighty  fallen,  and  the  weapons  of  war  perished. ' 

"David,  who  was  a  clear-sighted  general,  remarked  that  the  defeat  was 
largely  due  to  the  superiority  of  the  Philistine  archery.  The  Israelites  had 
trusted  too  much  to  their  spears,  which  were  available  only  in  hand-to-hand 
combat,  and  had  been  picked  off  by  the  archers  on  the  hill-slope.  Like  King 
James  the  First  of  Scotland,  who  observed  the  same  defect  in  the  Scottish 
army,  he  set  himself  to  remedy  it.  In  a  dozen  years  the  Hebrew  armies  were 
invincible  from  Gaza  to  Damascus;  an  astonishing  result  after  so  bitter  and 
disastrous  a  defeat  as  this  of  Mt.  Gilboa." 

IX. 

"Saul  is  one  of  the  most  dramatic  characters  in  all  history,"  remarked 
Mr.  Alison.  "His  life  is  full  of  dramatic  incidents,  which  have  furnished 
two  great  composers  with  themes.  Have  you  heard  Handel's  Oratorio*  my 
boys?" 

Philip  replied  that  they  had  not. 

"But  I  am  sure  you  have  heard  the  music  of  the  Dead  March.  It  is 
played  whenever  a  soldier  is  buried." 

"Oh,  yes,"  said  Philip.  "The  last  time  we  heard  it  was  at  Alexandria, 
last  winter,  when  we  saw  an  officer  of  the  British  army  carried  to  his  grave. 
It  is  very  pathetic  music." 

"Yes,  indeed,"  replied  Mr.  Alison,  "and  the  strange  fact  in  this  very 
pathetic  piece  is  the  absence  of  minor  notes.  It  is  written  in  the  strong,  full 
major  key;  while  for  nearly  every  other  dirge  a  minor  key  has  been  chosen. 
The  Witch  of  Endor  scene  in  the  third  act  is  also  very  powerful." 

"What  other  composer  has  written  upon  the  subject  of  Saul?"  said  Philip. 
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"Browning  has  given  us  a  fine  poem,"  was  the  reply.  "He  chose  the 
time  when  Saul,  troubled  with  melancholy,  sends  for  the  shepherd  boy  David 
to  drive  this  away.  It  is  really  a  study  of  the  effect  of  music  upon  the 
human  mind.  David  tried  the  healing  effect  of  his  music  on  Saul's  spirit,  as  a 
doctor  tries  medicine  upon  the  bodily  frame: 

"  'And  lo,with  that  leap  of  my  spirit— heart,  hand,  harp  and  voice. 
Each  lifting  Saul's  name  out  of  sorrow,  each  bidding  rejoice 
Saul's  fame  in  the  light  it  was  made  for — as  when,  dare  I  say, 
The  Lord's  army,  in  rapture  of  service,  strains  through  its  array 
And  upsoareth  the  cherubim-chariot.' 

"Saul  is  persuaded  to  take  large  draughts  of  this  soul-wine  of  the  young 
musician.  The  story  is  put  into  David's  mouth  as  he  tends  his  sheep  on  the 
hills  near  Bethlehem: 

"'This  morning  I  gather  the  fragments  alone  with  my  sheep, 
And  fear  lest  the  terrible  glory  evanish  like  sleep, 
For  I  wake  in  the  gray  dewy  covert,  while  Hebron  upheaves 
Dawn  struggling  with  night  on  his  shoulder,  and  Kedron  retrieves 
Slow  the  damage  of  yesterday's  sunshine.' 

"In  the  oratorio  the  action  ends  with  David,  who  gives  the  bodies  of 
Saul  and  Jonathan  a  stately  burial  in  the  family  sepulcher.  Abner  is  also 
introduced  at  the  close.     The  actual  facts  are  not  very  strictly  adhered  to." 

X. 

Jehu  and  Jezebel. 

"Let  us  go  now  to  the  White  Castle, "said  Mr.  Alison,  "and  stand  on  the 
spot  where  Jezebel  probably  stood  when  she  saw  the  figure  of  a  fast  rider 
approaching  Jezreel  from  the  Jordan.  He  could  be  seen  for  at  least  six  miles 
along  the  plain." 

"Jehu  must  have  been  a  very  pitiless  man,"  said  Eugene;  uhe  slew  so 
many  people." 

"Blood  was  shed  like  water  in  these  times,"  replied  Mr.  Alison.  "Jehu 
was  sent  to  cleanse  the  kingdom  of  Israel  from  the  foul  stain  that  lay  upon 
it  so  long  as  the  ruthless  Jezebel  and  her  children  were  seated  in  power.  You 
remember  how  cruel  and  merciless  Athaliah,  the  daughter  of  Jezebel,  showed 
herself  as  queen  of  the  southern  kingdom.  The  crowning  wickedness  of 
Jezebel's  life  had  been  the  treacherous  slaughter  of  Naboth  and  all  his 
children.  I  suppose  the  vineyard  in  question  lay  in  a  well- watered  spot,  close 
to  the  fountain  there.  Jezebel,  no  doubt,  justified  her  deed  by  saying  to  her- 
self it  was  done  out  of  love  for  her  husband.  He  justified  himself  by  pre- 
tending ignorance  of  the  means  by  which  the  coveted  vineyard  had  become  his. 

"Jehu,  captain  of  his  forces,  and  Bidkar  were  with  the  king  when  he 
went  down  to  occupy  the  vineyard,  and  heard  Elijah's  stern  words  of  reproof 
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and  of  judgment.  He  may  have  had  a  presentiment  that  the  choice  would 
fall  on  him,  and  his  position  for  a  time  must  have  resembled  Macbeth's — a 
successful  captain,  whom  fate  is  certain,  in  any  case,  to  crown. 

"It  was  Elijah's  successor  who  had  the  task  of  anointing  Jehu.  Ahab 
was  now  dead,  and  his  (enemy,'  the  plain-spoken  Elijah,  had  gone  above  to 
serve  his  Master  in  a  new  sphere.  A  son  of  Jezebel's  was  king  of  Israel,  and 
again,  as  in  Ahab's  time,  Judah  and  Israel  were  friendly,  and  their  armies 
were  fighting  together,  across  Jordan,  against  a  common  foe.  Joram  had 
been  wounded  at  Ramoth-Gilead,  and  had  returned  here  to  Jezreel,  to  his 
summer  palace,  to  recover  from  his  wounds.  His  brother  king  of  Judah, 
Amaziah,  returned  with  him,  and  thus  the  allied  armies  were  left  without 
their  royal  leaders.  Probably  disaffection  began  to  show  itself  in  the  army 
when  Elisha's  messenger  came  secretly  to  anoint  Jehu  king.  It  was  the 
beginning  of  the  end  for  Ahab's  house.  The  soldiers  of  Israel  elected  their 
bold  leader  king  by  acclamation,  making  a  temporary  throne  of  their 
garments. 

"It  was  now  time  for  immediate  action,  and  Jehu  was  not  the  man  to  let 
grass  grow  under  his  feet.  Leaving  the  stern  command  that  no  one  was  to 
quit  the  city,  he  departed  in  haste  for  Bethshean,  a  journey  of  thirty  miles. 
It  was  ten  miles  more  from  this  city  to  Jezreel.  Joram  and  Amaziah  were 
anxious  for  news  from  the  seat  of  war,  and  when  Jehu  was  recognized  as  the 
bearer  of  such,  they  knew  that  something  important  had  happened.  Messen- 
gers were  sent  out  to  inquire,  but  they  were  sternly  bidden  by  Jehu  to  fall  in 
behind.  Then  the  invalid  king  and  his  companion  sovereign  entered  their 
own  chariots  and  went  out  to  meet  the  valiant  captain.  'Is  it  peace?'  was 
Joram's  salutation — a  common  eastern  inquiry.  In  truly  eastern  fashion 
this  was  replied  to  by  the  question:   'How  can  it  be  peace?' 

"We  can  imagine  Jehu,  erect  in  his  two-wheeled  chariot  at  this,  the 
supreme  moment  of  his  life.  Drawing  to  its  full  strength  the  formidable  bow 
wielded  by  kings  and  captains,  he  discharged  an  arrow-  at  his  quondam 
master,  whom  it  cleft  through  the  heart.  Before  the  arrow  struck  him, 
Joram  had  time  to  warn  his  companion  that  there  was  treachery  and  that  he 
had  better  escape.  Jehu  gave  orders  to  his  men  to  pursue  Amaziah,  and 
there  succeeded  a  long,  stern  chase  of  six  miles  to  Jennin.  The  chariot  was 
overtaken  as  it  reached  the  rougher  country  beyond  Jennin." 

"The  pretty  village  we  were  in  this  morning?"  asked  Eugene. 

"The  same,"  said  Mr.  Alison.  "It  was  then  called  En-Gannim.  The 
wounded  king  was  taken  on  to  Megiddo,  where  he  died. 

"And  now  Jezebel  tried  a  last  expedient.  It  was  customary  for  the  new 
king  of  a  new  line  to  wed  the  wife  of  the  late  king.  She  retired  to  her  room, 
decked  herself  carefully,  painted  her  eyes  with  the  black  antimony  used  so 
freely  by  Egyptian  women,  and,  with  a  diadem  on  her  head  and  transparent 
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veil,  she  looked  down  from  her  summer  balcony  upon  the  man  of  destiny. 
But  he  had  no  word  of  comfort  for  her.  He  sternly  demanded  if  any  adher- 
ents of  his  were  within  the  palace.  Several  of  the  attendants  looked  out,  and 
to  them  he  called:  'Throw  her  down.'  The  miserable  queen  was  crushed  to 
death,  and  became  a  meal  for  street  dogs,  while  the  callous  Jehu  entered  the 
palace  to  feast." 

"It  is  a  horrid  picture,"  said  Philip.  "Why  did  he  not  give  her  a 
decent  burial?" 

"I  suppose  he  was  too  hungry,"  replied  Mr.  Alison.  "As  soon  as  his 
hunger  was  appeased,  he  thought  of  the  dead  woman.  But  it  was  too  late, 
for  only  the  skull  and  the  hands  and  feet,  parts  which  beasts  always  refuse  to 
eat,  were  left  intact. 

"This  was  not  all  the  bloody  work  Jehu  had  before  him.  Seventy  sons 
of  Ahab  had  to  be  slaughtered  at  Samaria,  besides  the  priests  of  Baal  who 
had  introduced  their  abominable  rites  into  the  kingdom.  It  is  a  pity  that 
purification  only  led  to  a  new  defilement." 

"Did  Jehu  not  prove  a  pious  ruler?"  asked  Philip. 

"Not  exactly.  He  fell  under  the  influence  of  Egyptian  priests  and 
worshiped  the  bull-god  Apis.  We  know  from  Hosea  that  his  house  became 
hateful  to  the  Lord,  and  had  to  be  wiped  out  like  Ahab's.  He  is  the  first 
King  of  Israel  whose  name  is  inscribed  on  the  Assyrian  monuments.  On 
the  black  obelisk  of  Nimroud,  now  in  the  British  Museum  in  London,  he 
appears  as  Yahua  the  son  of  Khumri  (Omri).  Jezreel  will  always  be 
associated  with  his  name." 
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CHAPTER  XXX. 
Saladin  and  Napoleon. 

UR  travelers  are  now  on  the  flat  summit  of  Mt.  Tabor,  the  wooded 
dome  which  had  been  so  conspicuous  from  the  Plain  of  Jezreel. 

"But  we're  not  nearly  so  high  here  as  at  Jerusalem,"  said  Philip,  as  he 
consulted  his  aneroid.     "My  barometer  marks  two  thousand  feet." 

"Taboris  not  a  high  mountain,"  remarked  Mr.  Alison;  "but  then  height 
is  a  relative  matter.  The  plain  down  there,"  and  he  pointed  south  wards, 
"is  at  no  point  more  than  two  hundred  feet  above  sea-level." 

"I  had  expected  a  lonely  mountain,  with  its  summit  in  the  clouds,"  con- 
tinued Philip,  "and  here  we  are  in  the  midst  of  habitable  buildings." 

"The  summit  of  Mt.  Tabor  was  probably  inhabited  even  in  our  Lord's 
time,"  said  Mr.  Alison.  "These  two  religious  houses  are  built  over  the 
place  where  the  Transfiguration  was  supposed  to  have  taken  place;  but  how 
could  this  event  have  happened  close  to  a  village?  If  you  turn  up  the  pas- 
sage in  St.  Mark's  Gospel,  you  will  find  reference  made  to  a  'high  mountain;' 
but  it  also  states  that  our  Lord  and  his  disciples  were  'apart  by  themselves.' 
The  early  Christians  probably  chose  Tabor  because  it  is  the  most  conspicuous 
mountain  in  Galilee.  We  know,  however,  that  a  fortified  town  existed  on 
its  summit  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  before  Christ  was  born.  This  whole 
plateau  on  the  summit  was  enclosed  and  fortified  by  Josephus  when  he  was 
governor  of  Galilee.    You  remember  who  Josephus  was,  don't  you,  Eugene?" 

"Yes,  sir;  he  fought  against  Vespasian,  and  was  with  Titus  at  the  siege 
of  Jerusalem." 

"That  was  less  than  forty  years  after  the  Transfiguration,"  said  Mr. 
Alison.  "I  think,  therefore,  that  we  must  find  the  high  mountain  of  the 
Transfiguration  elsewhere.  In  the  sixth  century  the  pious  folk  had  actually 
erected  here  three  tabernacles,  such  as  Peter  wished  to  make.     But  let  us 

enjov  the  view." 

I. 

Far  on  the  eastern  horizon  appeared  a  deep  blue  line,  marking  the 
mountains  of  ancient  Bashan.  In  between,  deep  in  the  hollow,  glittered  the 
waters  of  the  Lake  of  Tiberias,  of  which  the  lower  end  only  was  visible. 
Further  south  there  appeared  a  somber  cleft  in  the  left  bank  of  the  Jordan — 
the  deep  gully  of  the  Yarmuk,  at  the  head  of  which  the  Christians  suffered  so 
cruel  a  defeat  in  the  first  Moslem  invasion.  To  the  north  of  the  mountain, 
across  the  level  ground  that  intervenes  between  its  base  and  the  city  of 
Tiberias,  they  could  see  the  rocky  peak  known  as  the  Horns  of  Hattin,  ever 
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memorable  because  of  the  decisive  battle  fought  there  in  the  beginning  of 
July,  1187. 

"I  want  to  tell  you  about  that  battle,  boys,"  said  Mr.  Alison.  "It  was 
there  that  Saladin  crushed  the  Latin  kingdom  of  Jerusalem,  which  never 
recovered  from  the  blow." 

"Tell  us  first  about  Saladin,"  said  Eugene.  "I  want  to  know  all  I  can 
about  the  great  general." 

Saladin. 

"Please  remember,"  began  Mr.  Alison,  "that  the  name  Saladin  is  not  a 
personal  or  birth  name,  like  Richard  or  Charles,  but  a  title  acquired  by  special 


MT.  TABOR, 
la  the  foreground  is  the  "Castle  of  the  Bean,"  built  by  the  Crusaders.    A  fine  view  of  Palestine  is  obtained 
from  the  summit  of  Tabor,  which  was  long  supposed  to  be  the  scene  of  the  Transfiguration.    (Matt,  xvii.)    The 
summit  is  covered  with  ruins. 

deeds,  like  Cceur  de  Lion  or  Martel.  The  great  ruler's  real  name  was  Joseph, 
and  his  father's  name  was  Job." 

"What  does  the  name  Saladin  mean?"  asked  Eugene. 

"It  stands  for  Salah-ed-Din,  and  means  'Honor-of-t  he-Faith,'  "  was  the 
reply.  "The  hero  was  born  on  the  banks  of  the  Tigris,  not  far  from  Bagdad, 
in  the  year  1137  A.  D.;  his  father  Job  being  a  Kurd,  much  trusted  by  Nur- 
ed-Din  ('Light-of-the-Faith'),  the  great  emperor  of  Mesopotamia.  Ten 
years  later,  this  Job,  now  governor  of  Baalbeck,  was  entrusted  with  the  defense 
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of  the  city  of  Damascus,  which  the  Christians  were  attacking.  The  expedi- 
tion proved  a  failure;  two  attacks,  one  made  by  day,  the  other  an  attempted 
night  surprise,  being  successively  repulsed.  Young  Joseph's  first  acquaint- 
ance with  Christians  was  such  as  to  inspire  him  with  confidence  in  the  power 
of  his  people  to  overcome  them. 

"As  he  grew  to  manhood  he  saw  his  Sultan's  power  increasing  until  it 
stretched  from  the  Jordan  almost  to  the  borders  of  India.  The  Califs  of 
Egypt,  who  had  held  Jerusalem  against  Godfrey,  were  yearly  growing  weaker 
and  weaker;  and  Nur-ed-Din  formed  the  design  of  bringing  Egypt  under  his 
rule.  This  would  mean,  sooner  or  later,  the  subjugation  of  Palestine;  and  the 
Crusaders,  in  affright,  immediately  formed  an  alliance  with  Egypt  against 
the  common  enemy.  The  general  whom  Nur-ed-Din  commissioned  to  advance 
his  interest  in  Egypt  was  Shirkoh,  an  uncle  of  Saladin's,  and  the  bravest  of 
his  generals;  but  the  first  two  expeditions  which  Shirkoh  led  into  Egypt  were 
unsuccessful.  On  a  later  expedition  young  Joseph  accompanied  his  soldier 
uncle,  who  was  known  as  Asad-ed-Din,  or  'Liou-of-the-Faith,'  to  Egypt,  and, 
it  is  said,  unwillingly.  This  time  success  crowned  his  uncle's  endeavors; 
and  ou  the  18th  of  January,  1169,  he  became  Sultan  in  Egypt.  Two  months 
later  he  died,  and  Saladin  succeeded  to  all  his  honors.  He  felt  as  if  he  had 
repeated  the  history  of  the  patriarch,  his  namesake,  and  gloried  in  this,  for 
he  was  proud  of  his  name. 

uFive  years  later  his  master  Nur-ed-Din  died;  and  Saladin,  by  marrying 
his  widow,  fell  heir  to  the  wide  empire  of  Mesopotamia.  For  years  he  had 
been  known  as  the  'Conquering  King,'  and  now,  at  the  age  of  thirty-eight,  he 
found  himself  the  most  powerful  sovereign  in  the  world,  ruling  over  a  united 
Islam,  stretching  from  the  Nile  to  the  Euphrates." 

"Who  was  king  at  Jerusalem?"  asked  Philip. 

"A  poor  boy  of  thirteen,  named  Baldwin,  who  was  a  leper,  and  from  time 
to  time  was  losing  the  use  of  one  limb  or  function  after  another.  For  thirteen 
years  he  lingered  on,  and  then  the  end  came.  A  nephew  of  his,  little  Bald- 
win V.,  survived  him  only  a  day;  and  there  succeeded  to  the  throne  of  Jeru- 
salem the  weak  and  worthless  king  who  was  to  lead  to  destruction,  down  in 
the  plain  there,  all  that  was  left  of  the  Crusading  chivalry  of  Palestine." 

II. 
The  Battle  of  Hattin. 
<(You  remember,  my  boys,  that  it  was  in  Job's  country  across  the  Jordan 
that  Saladin  gathered  the  great  army  which  was  to  be  victorious  at  Hattin. 
The  immediate  cause  of  the  war  which  ended  so  disastrously  for  the  Latins, 
was  a  gross  breach  of  faith  committed  by  Renaud  de  Chatillon,  the  French 
count  who  had  succeeded  by  marriage  to  the  lordship  of  Kerak.     You  remem- 
ber its  great  castle,  Eugene,  don't  you?" 
4 'In  the  land  of  Moab,  was  it  not,  sir?" 
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"Yes;  it  was  across  the  Dead  Sea;  and  this  province  of  the  Christians 
was  known  as  Oultre  (Beyond)  Jordan.  It  stretched  south  to  Petra,  and 
even  as  far  as  the  Gulf  of  Akaba.  The  route  of  the  pilgrims  between  Damas- 
cus and  Mecca  ran  through  it,  and  Renaud,  in  defiance  of  a  solemn  treaty, 
had  plundered  the  caravans.  The  king  at  Jerusalem  was  powerless  to  pun- 
ish him;  and  Saladin,  finding  his  protests  vain,  proclaimed  a  Holy  War.  All 
the  finest  soldiers  of  Islam  came  flocking  to  his  standard,  eager  to  punish  the 
faithless  Franks.  Saladin  had  really  a  just  grievance,  and  was  fighting  for 
law  and  order.  The  gathering  place  of  the  Franks  was  down  there  at  Sefuri- 
yeh;  in  Herod's  time  the  strongest  place  in  all  Galilee.  From  all  quarters, 
at  the  bidding  of  King  Guy,  flocked  the  vassals  of  his  kingdom  to  its  beauti- 
ful castle  and  abundant  fountains.  Turn  toward  the  northwest  and  you  will 
get  a  good  view  of  it." 

"I  see  it  plainly,  sir.  It  lies  on  the  southwest  side  of  a  hill,  among 
brown  cornfields,"  said  Philip,  who  had  swept  the  horizon  with  his 
binocular. 

"The  first  engagement  took  place  two  miles  on  this  side  of  Sefuriyeh," 
continued  Mr.  Alison.  "  A  band  of  Templars,  one  hundred  and  twenty  strong, 
fell  in  with  an  advanced  division  of  the  Moslem  army,  commanded  by  a  son 
of  Saladin,  and  was  cut  to  pieces.  This  disaster  happened  on  the  first  of 
May,  and  caused  the  Templars  to  burn  for  revenge.  By  the  end  of  June 
Saladin  had  crossed  the  Jordan  in  person  at  the  head  of  his  whole  army,  and 
had  taken  up  a  position  across  there  at  Hattin,  close  to  the  castle  of  Tiberias, 
which  was  held  by  the  wife  of  Raymond  of  Tripoli,  to  whom  it  belonged. 

"You  have  now  the  two  armies  facing  one  another,  eager  to  fight. 
It  has  become  a  Holy  War  on  both  sides.  The  Christians  have  sent  for  the 
Holy  Cross,  and  it  has  been  brought  from  Jerusalem  in  charge  of  two  bishops. 
The  battle  is  likely  to  be  decisive,  whichever  side  wins.  If  the  Moslems  are 
defeated,  they  will  be  driven  from  the  plains  down  the  steep  slope  to  the  Lake 
of  Tiberias,  six  hundred  feet  below.     Saladin's  position  is  particularly  weak." 

"But  I  thought  Saladin  was  a  very  skillful  general,"  remarked  Eugene. 

"So  he  was,"  said  Mr.  Alison;  "but  'circumstances  alter  cases.'  In  the 
hot  month  of  July  Saladin  felt  confident.  The  plain  between  is  quite  water- 
less, and  to  march  an  army  across  under  the  hot  July  sun  was  to  lead  them  to 
destruction.  Raymond  of  Tripoli  was  equally  impressed  with  this  fact,  and, 
although  his  wife  was  in  the  beleaguered  castle,  he  advised  King  Guy  not  to 
attempt  a  forward  movement.  The  council  was  persuaded  of  the  wisdom  of 
this  advice;  but  in  the  night  the  Master  of  the  Temple  found  his  way  to  Guy's 
bed,  denounced  the  decision  as  shameful  and  cowardly,  and  prevailed  upon 
the  weak  king  to  order  an  advance  at  daybreak." 

"How  far  had  they  to  go?"  asked  Eugene. 
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"Eleven  long  miles  in  heavy  armor, "  replied  Mr.  Alison.  "The  early 
start  hardly  benefited  them,  for  as  they  inarched  eastwards  the  hot  rays  of 
the  sun  struck  level  upon  their  faces;  and  at  dawn  there  is  usually  no  breeze. 
It  was  a  dreadfully  fatiguing  march,  and  thoroughly  disheartened  the  in- 


TOMB  OF  SAL,ADIN,   DAMASCUS. 
The  great  Saracen  ruler,  Joseph,  son  of  Job,  knowu  as  Saladiu  or  Light  of  the  Faith,  died  at  Damascus  iu  1193, 
prematurely  worn  out.    He  was  the  noblest  man  of  his  age. 

fantry.  Saladin,  to  increase  their  discomfort,  had  fired  the  grass  upon  the 
plain,  and  his  light-armed  cavalry  hovered  on  the  flanks  of  the  Christian 
army  and  annoyed  them  with  arrows. " 

uThe  Philistines, n  remarked  Eugene,  "annoyed  Saul  in  the  same  way 
at  Jezreel.n  C^  r\r\r%\o 
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"That  is  one  of  the  uses  of  light-armed  troops,"  replied  Mr.  Alison; 
"and  in  each  of  these  two  cases  they  helped  toward  the  victory.  After  nine 
miles  of  marching  the  army  could  go  no  further,  and  halted  for  the  night  at 
Libyeh,  two  miles  short  of  Hattin.  It  was  a  night  of  dreadful  suffering  from 
thirst,  and  the  troops  were  ill-prepared  for  the  morrow's  work." 

"Did  they  fight  bravely?"  asked  Eugene. 

"The  knights  fought  as  bravely  as  ever,  especially  the  Templars,  who 
were  anxious  to  wipe  out  the  stain  of  their  defeat,  but  the  rank  and  file  were 
jaded  and  soon  gave  in.  At  length,  a  devoted  band  of  only  one  hundred  and 
fifty  knights  was  all  that  was  left  of  the  Christian  army.  Raymond  of 
Tripoli,  with  a  few  followers,  crying  iSauve  qui  pent  J  burst  through  the 
Moslem  ranks  and  made  their  way  in  safety  to  Tyre,  but  all  the  others  were 
captured  or  slain.  King  Guy  and  other  lords,  among  them  the  reckless 
Renaud  de  Chatillon,  who  had  precipitated  the  war,  were  brought  before 
Saladin. 

"The  great  conqueror  was  seated  beside  his  tent,  which  his  attendants 
were  hastily  preparing  for  him.  He  was  a  magnanimous  man,  and  treated 
his  prisoners  hospitably — all  except  Renaud  de  Chatillon,  who  had  broken 
the  truce.  King  Guy  passed  on  to  his  companion  some  of  the  iced  sherbet 
served  out;  whereat  Saladin  remarked  that  the  act  was  Guy's  not  his.  Then, 
waving  the  others  aside,  he  addressed  himself  sternly  to  Renaud,  and  re- 
proached him  with  his  cruelty  and  treachery.  'Take  one  or  other,'  he  con- 
cluded, 'the  sword  or  the  Koran.'  When  Renaud  refused  to  abandon  his 
faith,  Saladin  grasped  a  scimitar  and  clove  his  shoulder;  and  an  attendant 
immediately  beheaded  him.  Two  hundred  Templars  and  Hospitallers  were 
among  the  prisoners,  and  to  them  no  mercy  was  shown;  all  were  decapitated." 

"Why  was  that?"  asked  Philip.     "Had  they  broken  faith?" 

"No,"  said  Mr.  Alison,  "that  was  not  the  reason.  They  were  treated 
so  harshly  as  being  idolatrous  priests.  You  see,  the  Templars  and  Hospital- 
lers belonged  to  religious  orders  and  were  monks  as  well  as  soldiers." 

"Was  the  Cross  captured?"  asked  Eugene. 

"The  sacred  fragments,  encased  in  gold,  were  brought  to  Saladin;  and 
the  bishop  of  Lydda,  who  had  charge  of  the  sacred  relics,  was  one  of  the 
prisoners  sent  to  Damascus." 

"What  became  of  Raymond's  wife  in  the  castle  of  Tiberias?"  asked 
Philip. 

"She  surrendered  the  castle  next  day  and  was  allowed  to  join  her  hus- 
band at  Tyre.  Tyre,  Tripoli,  and  Antioch  still  held  out,  but  Acre  fell  five 
days  after  the  battle.  One  city  on  the  coast  after  another  was  captured: 
Haifa,  Csesarea,  Arsuf,  Jaffa,  and  Ascalon.  Even  Sidon  and  Beirut  sur- 
rendered; and,  as  you  know,  Jerusalem  capitulated." 
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III. 

"Are  you  tired  of  battles?"  asked  Mr.  Alison  of  Eugene;  "for  I  can  tell 
you  of  another  before  we  move  from  this." 

uNot  at  all,"  said  the  boy.     " Please  go  on." 

"Battles,  you  know,"  continued  Mr.  Alison,  "have  a  tendency  to  recur 
upon  the  same  spot.  Armies  march  from  the  same  strong  cities  through  the 
same  plains  that  their  predecessors  have  crossed.  A  battle  took  place  in  1799 
quite  close  to  the  Horns  of  Hattin." 

"That  was  when  Napoleon  was  in  Palestine,"  said  Eugene. 

"Yes;  and  it  was  an  officer 
in  his  army  who  was  in  com- 
mand of  the  small  force  which 
fought  down  there.  Three  hun- 
dred French  soldiers  under  Ju- 
not,  who  afterwards  became  a 
marshal  and  commanded  the 
French  armies  in  Spain,  set  out 
eastward  from  Nazareth.  They 
were  surrounded  by  ten  thou- 
sand Turkish  troops,  but  beat 
them  off  and  were  able  to  re- 
treat and  join  Kleber." 

"Kleber  was  a  great  gen- 
eral, wasn't  he?"  said  Eugene. 
"Had  it  not  been  for  his 
early  death  he  might  have  risen 
to  a  high  position.  You  know 
that  he  was  assassinated  in 
Cairo." 

4  'We  were  shown  the  spot," 
said  Philp.  "It  was  a  Moslem 
fanatic  who  killed  him." 

"It  happened  on  the  very 
day  that  Marengo  was  fought, 
and  Desaix  fell.  Napoleon  didn't  grieve  much  for  his  companion-in-arms; 
he  merely  remarked,  'One  rival  the  less.'     He  was  a  cold-hearted  man." 

"Where  was  Kleber  when  Junot  fought  the  Turks  down  there?"  asked 
Eugene. 

"He  was  near  Jezreel,"  replied  Mr.  Alison.  "Let's  go  round  to  the 
south  side  of  the  hill,  so  as  to  get  a  view  of  the  Plain  of  Esdraelon." 

Philip  was  easily  able  to  pick  out  the  White  Tower  of  Jezreel,  rising  out 
of  the  fertile  fields  of  the  plain. 
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From  a  picture  in  later  life  aa  Emperor. 

NAPOLEON  BONAPARTK- 
Napoleon's  schemes  of  Asiatic  conquest  were  nipped  in  the 
bud  by  the  successful  defense  of  Acre,  and  he  returned  to 
France  to  begin  that  wonderful  career  of  military  success, 
which  gave  him  an  imperial  crown  five  years  later.  At  this 
date  (1799)  he  was  spare  of  figure  and  wore  his  hair  long. 
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4  'Three  miles  or  so  west  of  Jezreel  the  Crusaders  had  a  very  strong  castle, 
called  'The  Castle  of  the  Bean' — you  can  still  see  its  ruins.  Kleber  was  sta- 
tioned there  with  his  division,  numbering  not  much  over  a  thousand  men. 
Jezzar  Pasha,  the  'Butcher,'  as  he  was  called,  had  sent  from  Acre  to  beg  help 
from  his  co-religionists  in  Damascus  and  elsewhere.  From  Damascus  came 
a  force  led  by  Abdallah  Pasha,  and  they  were  joined  by  a  band  of  fanatical 
Mohammedans  from  Nablous,  the  whole  force  numbering  about  twenty-five 
thousand.  The  season  of  the  year  was  more  propitious  than  it  had  been  for 
the  Crusaders — it  was  balmy  April,  in  place  of  burning  July.  Kleber  had 
been  entrusted  by  Napoleon  with  the  duty  of  breaking  up  this  force  before  it 
should  march  upon  Acre  and  compel  him  to  raise  the  siege.  Kleber,  how- 
ever, found  his  little  band  enclosed  by  a  force  ten  times  his  number,  and  he 
had  to  form  his  troops  into  squares  and  confine  himself  to  the  defensive  until 
re- enforcements  should  arrive  from  Acre.  When  the  message  came  to  Acre 
with  the  news  that  Kleber  was  hard  pressed,  Napoleon  determined  to  go  in 
person  to  his  assistance.  Originally  an  officer  of  artillery,  Napoleon  always 
believed  in  that  arm  of  the  service,  and  on  this  occasion  he  took  with  him 
eight  field-guns. 

"When  he  approached  the  plain  down  there,  he  saw  Kleber's  squares 
resisting,  as  best  they  could,  the  fierce  onslaught  of  the  fine  Arab  cavalry. 
Masking  his  march,  he  turned  the  position  of  the  Turkish  general,  and  then, 
firing  off  a  gun  to  announce  to  Junot  hisarrival,  he  charged  the  enemy.  The 
Turks  were  now  in  their  turn  surrounded,  and,  unable  to  resist  the  cross-fire, 
fled  in  confusion  down  the  slope  there,  to  the  recesses  of  the  Jordan. 

"There  was  a  battle  fought  right  here  upon  Mt.  Tabor,  in  the  year 
1217,"  continued  Mr.  Alison.  "King  Andrew  of  Hungary  had  led  a  crusade 
against  the  Saracens.  It  left  the  Italian  port  of  Spalatro,  on  the  Adriatic,  in 
Venetian  vessels,  and  sailed  for  Cyprus,  where  King  Guy  now  ruled.  You 
remember  what  King  Richard  did  before  he  left  Palestine,  Eugene,  don't 
you?" 

"He  handed  over  the  Island  of  Cyprus  to  King  Guy  of  Jerusalem,"  was 
the  reply. 

"From  Cyprus  King  Andrew's  army,  re-enforced  by  the  Cypriotes,  sailed 
for  Acre,  and  were  allowed  to  land." 

"Did  the  Saracens  do  nothing?"  said  Philip. 

"No;  they  allowed  the  Crusaders  to  march  right  across  the  country,  to 
bathe  in  the  River  Jordan,  and  to  wander  by  the  shores  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee. 
The  men  wondered  why  they  were  not  led  against  Jerusalem,  but  the  strange 
fact  about  the  thirteenth  century  is  that  there  was  no  enthusiasm  among 
Christian  leaders  to  get  possession  of  the  sacred  city.  A  curious  indifference 
seems  to  have  fallen  upon  both  Christians  and  Moslems  in  regard  to  it;  only 
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among  the  poor  little  children  and  the  lower  classes  in  Europe  was  there 
much  enthusiasm.' ' 

"But  how  did  the  fight  take  place  up  here?"  asked  Eugene. 

"There  was  a  Mohammedan  fortress  on  the  top,  built  partly  out  of  the 
ruins  of  the  Christian  church  and  monastery  which  had  been  deserted  in 
Saladin's  time." 

"How  anxiously  the  monks  must  have  looked  down  upon  the  great 
battle  in  the  year  1187,"  said  Philip. 

"Yes,  they  must;  for  it  decided  their  fate,  and  that  of  nearly  every  Chris- 
tian settlement  in  Palestine.  But,  to  continue  the  story  of  the  later  fight. 
The  Crusaders  swarmed  up  the  hill,  in  face  of  a  shower  of  stones  and  arrows 
discharged  by  the  garrison,  and  were  just  about  to  carry  the  place,  when  a 
superstitious  panic  seized  hold  of  them  and  they  turned  round  in  sudden 
flight.  No  one  could  account  for  the  panic,  and  when  they  got  to  camp 
again  the  men  accused  their  leaders  of  treachery.  The  priests  had  carried 
with  them  in  the  attack  some  of  the  wood  of  the  True  Cross;  but  after  this 
disgraceful  flight  the  patriarch  forbade  its  being  brought  out  again.  It  was 
the  only  battle  of  the  expedition.  King  Andrew  hurried  home  with  several 
precious  relics,  of  which  he  was  very  proud — one  of  the  vessels  from  Canaof 
Galilee,  which  had  contained  the  wine  made  out  of  water  at  the  marriage 
feast;  the  right  hand  of  the  doubting  apostle  Thomas,  and  the  head  of  St. 
Peter." 
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CHAPTER  XXXI. 
The  Earthly  Home  of  Christ. 

OUR  party  left  the  summit  of  Tabor  about  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon 
and  made  their  way  straight  to  Nazareth,  which  they  reached  about 
half-past  five.  The  tents  were  already  set  up  at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  just 
above  the  Greek  Church  of  the  Annunciation,  and  but  a  little  way  from 
Mary's  Well.  Soon  after  arriving  in  Nazareth  many  of  the  people  of  the 
town  gathered  about  them,  some  with  flowers  to  sell,  others  with  pocket- 
knives  made  in  Nazareth,  and  others  with  little  vessels  such  as  are  necessary 
in  the  domestic  life  of  Syria,  made  of  a  kind  of  soft  stone  or  chalk. 


Nazareth  has  a  population  of  about  12,000,  of  whom  9000  are  Christians 
and  the  rest  Moslems.  It  is  said  that  there  is  not  a  single  Jew  residing  in 
Nazareth.  This  city  is  without  doubt  the  most  hallowed  place  in  Galilee, 
and  enjoys  the  distinction  of  ranking  next  to  Bethlehem  and  Jerusalem  as  the 
most  sacred  place  on  earth.  Before  the  birth  of  our  Savior  it  is  not  even 
mentioned,  but  the  fact  that  it  is  intimately  associated  with  every  thought  of 
the  childhood  and  youth  and  young  manhood  of  Christ  is  sufficient  to  make 
its  name  a  household  word  throughout  all  the  world.  Every  place  associated 
with  the  life  of  a  great  man  is  sacred,  much  more  the  city  connected  with 
thirty  years  of  such  a  life  as  that  of  Christ. 

In  1837  the  buildings  were  destroyed  by  an  earthquake,  but  they  have 
been  rebuilt  since.  The  convent  enjoys  a  considerable  income,  contributed 
from  all  parts  of  the  world.  With  the  fall  of  Palestine  after  the  battle  of 
Hattin,  Nazareth  relapsed  into  decay,  but  it  was  continually  visited  by  pil- 
grims. The  inhabitants  of  this  place  are  said  to  differ  in  physiognomy  and 
color  from  all  their  Syrian  neighbors. 

Joseph  and  Mary  resided  here  before  the  birth  of  Christ.  The  Angel 
Gabriel,  we  are  told,  was  sent  from  God  unto  a  city  of  Galilee,  named  Naza- 
reth, to  a  virgin  espoused  to  a  man  whose  name  was  Joseph. 

II. 

Our  party  visited  the  Girls'  School  supported  by  the  English  Church. 
On  Sunday  morning  Mr.  Alison  and  the  boys  worshiped  in  the  English 
Church,  where  they  heard  a  short  sermon  from  an  Englishman.  Monday 
they  spent  walking  over  the  hills  of  Nazareth  and  taking  pictures.     Tuesday 
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morning  the  dragoman  gave  instructions  to  the  muleteers  to  move  on  to 
Tiberias,  and  to  camp  just  outside  of  the  walls  of  that  city  by  the  sea.  The 
road  from  Nazareth  to  Tiberias  being  good,  Mr.  Alison  and  the  boys  took 
their  wheels  from  the  canvas  bags,  and  with  Mr.  Alison  for  a  guide  they  left 
Nazareth  about  eight  o'clock,  having  given  instructions  to  Abraham  Lyons 
to  meet  them  or  to  wait  for  them  at  the  Mountain  of  Beatitudes.     They  soon 


STONB-CUTTSRS.  NAZARETH. 
This  is  a  view  our  artist  secured  through  his  camera  on  one  of  the  streets  of  Nazareth.    Nearly  all  the  houses 
in  the  city  are  bnilt  of  stone,  and  the  stone-cutters  are  perhaps  getting  out  blocks  for  building  purposes.    The 
people  here  appear  to  be  more  thrifty  and  well  to  do  than  in  other  places  in  Palestine. 

reached  Cana  of  Galilee,  said  to  be  the  birthplace  of  the  prophet  Jonah,  and 
the  place  where  Christ  wrought  His  first  miracle,  and  where  Nathaniel,  the 
disciple  in  whom  there  was  no  guile,  was  born. 

Leaving  Cana  of  Galilee,  they  passed  through  a  well-cultivated  plain, 
and  in  a  short  time  they  were  in  sight  of  the  Horns  of  Hattin,  where  the 
memorable  Sermon  on  the  Mount  was  delivered,  and  where  the  great  battle 
was   fought   between  Saladin  and  the  Crusaders,   which  we  have  already 
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described.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  tradition  which  connects  the 
Horns  of  Hattin  with  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  does  not  date  further  back 
than  the  time  of  the  Crusaders. 

Leaving  the  main  road,  Mr.  Alison  and  the  boys  rode  across  the  plains, 
and  leaving  their  wheels  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  soon  pressed  their  way 
through  thorns  and  briers  and  weeds  to  its  top.     Here  the  boys  looked  down 


RUINS  OF  TIBERIAS. 
According  to  Josephus  the  building  of  the  city  began  about  A.  D.  16  and  was  finished  about  A.  D.  22.    Herod, 
the  founder  of  the  new  city,  named  it  Tiberias  after  the  Roman  Emperor  Tiberius. 

upon  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  but  only  a  portion  of  the  lake  was  visible.  After 
enjoying  the  prospect,  they  descended,  and  reaching  the  main  road  found 
Abraham  Lyons  waiting  for  them.  Here  it  was  necessary  to  fold  their  wheels 
again  and  get  into  their  saddles,  in  order  that  they  might  go  down  the  steep 
descent  that  leads  to  the  shores  of  the  lake.  By  two  o'clock  they  "were  in 
their  tents,  already  set  up,  on  the  north  side  of  the  town  down  by  the  lake- 
side. 
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Tiberias  has  a  population  of  5000  or  6000 — 4000  of  whom  are  Jews,  300 
Christians,  and  the  rest  Moslems.  This  is  one  of  the  sacred  cities  of  the 
Jews  in  Palestine.  According  to  the  Talmud,  Tiberias  is  upon  the  site  of  the 
ancient  city  of  Rakkath,  mentioned  in  Joshua  xix. :  35.  A  Roman  city  was 
built  here  by  Herod  Antipas  and  dedicated  by  him  to  the  Emperor  Tiberias; 


OLD  PALACE  IN  TIBERIAS. 
Tiberias  was  in  the  very  center  of  the  country  in  which  our  Lord  performed  most  of  His  miracles  and  uttered 
most  of  His  wonderful  words.    Though  we  have  no  record  that  He  ever  entered  the  city,  He  certainly  passed 
often  in  sight  of  the  place,  and  may  have  entered  it;  for  we  are  told  in  John  that  we  have  comparatively  few  of 
His  wonderful  works  recorded. 

and  it  was  fortified  by  Jqsephus  during  the  wars  of  the  Jews.  It  surrendered 
to  Vespasian,  and  after  the  fall  of  Jerusalem  became  the  seat  of  the  Sanhe- 
drim or  Council  of  Seventy,  and  the  center  of  Jewish  learning.  Under  Con- 
stantine,  Tiberias  became  an  episcopal  see  and  Christian  churches  were 
built  there.  It  was  captured  by  the  Persians  under  Chosroes  in  614.  In  637 
it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Arabs  under  Omar.  In  Crusading  times  it  was 
taken  by  Tancred,  who  re-established  the  bishopric.     In  1187  it  fell  into  the 
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hands  of  Saladin.  The  lake  is  about  six  miles  wide  and  about  thirteen  miles 
long.  The  district  about  it  is  said  to  surpass  all  others  in  natural  beauty. 
The  shores  of  Tiberias  were  once  the  gardens  of  the  world,  but  now  the  lake  is 
surrounded  by  heaps  of  ruins. 

IV. 

After  lunch  in  the  tents,  Abraham  Lyons  took  Mr.  Alison  and  the  boys 
through  the  city. 

"This  is  the  most  picturesque  town  we  have  seen  in  Palestine, "  re- 


THK  SEA  OF  GAIJLEE    FROM   TIBERIAS. 
Our  tents  were  pitched  on  Lake  Galilee  just  outside  the  walls  of  Tiberias,  and  this  view  was  secured  by  our 
artist  while  the  waters  were  in  considerable  commotion.    The  waves  lashed  the  shore  and  the  little  boats  dared 
not  venture  far  from  the  land.    Across  the  sea  you  have  a  view  of  the  Gadarene  country. 

marked  Philip,  "and  it  would  be  a  good  place  to  get  some  kodak  pictures." 
By  the  roadside  a  smith  was  putting  a  shoe  on  a  horse,  so  Philip  took 
a  snap-shot.  He  was  seen  by  a  young  man  on  horseback,  who  seemed 
to  be  one  of  the  soldiers  or  police  in  charge  of  the  town.  He  rode  quickly 
up  to  the  company  and  remarked  to  Abraham  Lyons  in  Arabic  that  it  was 
against   the   law    to   take   pictures   in    Tiberias.      Mr.    Alison,    who   could 
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speak  the  language  of  the  natives,  remarked  to  the  policeman  that  these  boys 
were  making  a  tour  of  the  country  and  had  promised  their  mother  to  take 
pictures  of  all  the  interesting  places  they  saw,  and  that  they  were  very 
anxious  to  get  photographs  of  the  picturesque  old  ruins  of  Tiberias;  but  he 
insisted  that  it  was  against  the  law.  Then  Mr.  Alison  proposed  to  Abraham 
Lyons  that  they  should  go  and  see  the  Kaimakam,  or  what  in  America  we 
should  call  the  Mayor  of  the  town.     They  rode  up  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile, 


PALMYRA  ROAD. 
This  scene  on  the  Palmyra  Road  is  just  outside  the  walls  of  Damascus.    It  may  serve,  however,  to  call  up  that 
splendid  city  of  the  desert  built  by  Solomon  and  ruled  for  a  Ion?  time  by  the  beautiful  Zenobia. 

until  they  arrived  at  a  dilapidated  old  structure,  which  seemed  once  to  have 
been  a  kind  of  castle,  and  which  the  policeman  pointed  out  as  the  headquarters 
of  the  Kaimakam.  They  walked  up  the  flight  of  stone  steps  and  were  ushered 
into  the  presence  of  the  governor  of  the  town.  Abraham  Lyons,  who  was 
more  of  an  adept  in  speaking  the  native  language  than  Mr.  Alison,  presented 
the  case.  He  remarked  that  these  gentlemen  were  passing  through  Palestine, 
taking  notes  and  pictures  of  the  historic  places  of  the  country;  that  they  were 
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much  impressed  with  Tiberias,  and  would  be  under  lasting  obligations  to  him 
if  he  would  permit  them  to  get  views  in  the  city.  The  Kaimakam  replied 
that  they  might  take  pictures  if  they  would  wait  until  ten  o'clock  tomorrow; 
but,  at  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Alison,  Abraham  interposed  that  their  time  was 
short,  that  they  were  to  be  in  Damascus  by  Saturday  afternoon,  and  that  they 
would  be  compelled  to  leave  Tiberias  next  morning  quite  early.  Then  the 
Kaimakam  stated  that  they  could  take  the  pictures  if  they  would  give  him 
copies  of  all  that  they  took.    Mr.  Alison  again  suggested  to  Abraham  to  say  that 


't^^Xi 


BETHSAIDA. 
This  was  the  home  of  the  disciples  Peter,  Andrew,  James,  John  and  Philip.    The  locality  suits  the  description 
in  St.  Matt,  iv.,  18-22,  and  St.  Luke,  v.:  1-11. 

they  had  with  them  no  means  of  developing  the  pictures;  and  that  for  the 
present  they  could  only  make  the  exposures,  take  the  impressions,  and  wait 
for  the  pictures  to  be  developed  when  they  returned  to  America.  Then  the 
Kaimakam  informed  them  that  they  could  go  ahead  and  get  photographs  if 
they  would  promise  to  send  him  copies  of  the  pictures  after  they  were  devel- 
oped. Philip  and  Eugene  assured  him  that  they  were  willing  to  comply  with 
this  condition,  and  so  left  his  presence,  and  during  the  afternoon  secured 

many  interesting  views  of  Tiberias. 
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V. 

After  dinner,  while  sitting  in  their  tents,  they  were  surprised  and 
rejoiced  to  receive  a  visit  from  the  young  man  they  had  first  seen  swallowing 
stones  on  the  steamer  that  brought  them  from  Port  Sa'id  to  Jaffa.  They  now 
discovered  that  his  name  was  Miller,  and  that  he  was  a  newspaper  reporter 
from  the  city  of  Toronto,  in  Canada,  He  had  left  home,  so  he  said,  to  see 
with  how  little  money  lie  could  make  the  journey  around  by  Gibraltar  and 
along  the  coast  of  Africa  to  Palestine,  returning  through  Asia  Minor  and 
Constantinople  back  to  London.  He  stopped  at  second-class  hotels  and 
traveled  steerage  or  second  cabin  on  steamers,  and  all  were  perfectly  surprised 
to  learn  that  he  had  been  able  to  get  as  far  as  Tiberias  on  seventy  dollars. 
It  was  very  interesting  to  hear  him  talk  of  his  various  experiences  with 
natives,  and  to  see  what  a  vast  amount  of  enjoyment  he  was  getting  out  of 
his  journey.  He  had  repeated  the  wonderful  tricks  which  had  so  bewildered 
Eugene  and  Philip  on  board  ship.  When  he  performed  them  in  the  presence 
of  the  natives,  they  at  once  supposed  that  he  had  supernatural  powers.  In 
Tiberias  he  had  already  excited  the  attention  of  the  natives,  and  wherever 
he  went  they  followed  him  and  begged  him  to  cure  them  of  their  diseases. 
Thus  he  was  really  creating  a  sensation  wherever  he  went,  and  might  have 
set  up  for  a  divine  healer  anywhere  in  Palestine  and  had  the  people  of  the 
whole  country  flocking  to  see  him.  He  remained  late  in  the  evening,  to  the 
infinite  amusement  and  entertainment  of  Mr.  Alison  and  the  boys,  and  when 
leaving  remarked  that  he  proposed  to  spend  three  or  four  days  in  Tiberias. 

Next  morning,  about  seven  o'clock,  while  at  breakfast,  Mr.  Alison 
asked  the  dragoman,  who  was  always  up  early,  if  he  had  seen  anything  of 
Mr.  Miller.  "Yes,  sir,"  remarked  Abraham;  "Mr.  Miller  left  Tiberias  this 
morning  by  daybreak.  He  said  he  would  not  spend  another  hour  in  the 
town  for  a  hundred  such  places;  that  never  in  his  life  had  he  been  so  wretched 
through  one  whole  night."  Abraham  Lyons  was  very  much  amused,  for  he 
knew  that  in  the  little  hotel  at  Tiberias  there  was  perhaps  more  fleas  than 
could  be  found  in  the  same  compass  elsewhere  on  the  face  of  the  earth. 
People  who  camped  outside  in  their  tents,  spending  only  one  night,  were  not 
discovered  early  enough  by  the  fleas  to  receive  any  unwelcome  visit  from 
them. 

VI. 

After  the  party  left  Tiberias,  they  found  Mr.  Miller  again  in  Caesarea 
Philippi,  and  the  account  he  gave  of  his  experience  in  that  city  was  very 
rich. 

Next  morning  early  they  were  in  their  saddles  and  started  up  the 
western  side  of  the  lake  to  visit  the  interesting  cities  on  its  shores.  The  first 
place  they  reached  of  historic  interest  was  Magdala,  which  now  contains 
about  twenty  huts  and  the  ruins  of  a  town.     Great  foundations  and  heaps  of 
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rubbish  are  found  between  the  village  and  the  church.  This  was  the  birth- 
place of  Mary  Magdalene,  out  of  whom  Jesus  cast  seven  devils,  and  to  whom 
He  appeared  immediately  after  His  Resurrection.  While  looking  upon  the 
ruins  of  this  town,  Mr.  Alison  had  Philip  open  his  little  pocket  Bible  and 
read  from  the  eleventh  to  the  eighteenth  verses  of  the  twentieth  chapter  of 
St.  John. 

They  next  stopped  at  the  site  of  the  ancient  Bethsaida,  the  home  of 
Peter,  Andrew,  John,  and  Phillip.  Here  they  found  an  abundance  of  water. 
They  also  found  an  ancient  reservoir  around  the  principal  spring,  into  which 
the  water  was  formerly  raised  and  conducted  by  artificial  channels  into  the 
Plain  of  Gennesaret.  Here  is  thought  to  be  the  the  Fountain  of  Capernaum, 
mentioned  by  Josephus  as  being  in  the  Plain  of  Gennesaret.  There  is  also 
the  remains  of  an  old  mill  here. 

Leaving  the  ruins  of  Bethsaida  they  passed  on  to  Capernaum,  which 
is  now  overgrown  with  long,  coarse  thistles.  They  found  it  very  difficult  to 
pass  through  these  in  reaching  the  White  Synagogue,  by  far  the  most  inter- 
esting ruin  in  the  place.  The  remains  of  this  synagogue  measure  seventy- 
four  feet  nine  inches  long  and  fifty-four  feet  nine  inches  wide  Connected 
with  it  are  the  ruins  of  an  older  structure,  supposed  to  be  the  remains  of  a 
church  built  around  the  house  in  which  Peter  lived.  A  writer  of  the  siAh 
century,  named  Antoninus,  has  left  us  a  description  of  it. 

Captain  Wilson  says  of  this  synagogue,  that  if  Tellhum  be  Capernaum, 
it  is,  without  a  doubt,  the  same  as  that  built  by  the  Roman  centurion  men- 
tioned in  Luke  vii:  4,  5,  and,  therefore,  one  of  the  most  sacred  places  on  the 
earth.  It  was  in  this  building  that  our  Lord  gave  the  celebrated  discourse 
on  the  bread  of  life,  found  in  the  sixth  chapter  of  John,  as  we  are  told  in  the 
fifty-ninth  verse  of  the  same  chapter:  'These  things  said  He  as  He  taught  in 
Capernaum."  And  it  is  an  interesting  fact  that  on  one  of  the  large  blocks  of 
stone  in  the  place  is  a  carving  representing  a  pot  of  manna,which  might  remind 
one  of  the  words:  "For  I  am  the  bread  of  life,  your  fathers  did  eat  manna  in 
the  desert,  and  are  dead."  On  the  hill,  at  the  back  of  the  ruins  of  the 
synagogue,  was  the  ancient  town  of  Capernaum,  where  Christ  had  His  own 
home. 

'•  Frieze,  cornice,  pillar,  lie  in  moldering  heaps, 
Where  in  the  snn  the  listless  adder  sleeps. 
With  ivies  hung  by  Ruin's  mocking  hand, 
A  huge  black  pile  o'erlooks  the  wave-kissed  sand; 
Here  frowns  a  building,  kissed  with  arches  gray, 
Temple  or  royal  palace,  who  may  say? 
Within  these  courts  their  tents  wild  Arabs  spread, 
Or  some  fell  robber  hides  his  dastard  head: 
Bright  Pleasure's  town,  where  sorrow  shed  no  tear, 
'Tis  proud  Capernaum,  all  thou  seesthere!" 
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CHAPTER  XXXII. 
The  Dream  City  of  the  Desert. 

OUR  party  left  Capernaum,  and,  passing  by  the  ruins  of  Chorazin  and 
over  the  hill  called  the  Devil's  Back-Bone,  they  came  to  Khanjub 
Yusef  about  half-past  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  They  found  the  tents 
up,  and  after  lunch  in  the  great  old  inn  that  stands  there,  they  availed  them- 
selves of  the  hours  of  the  afternoon  to  study  the  maps  and  to  talk  of  the 
wonderful  places  they  had  passed  over  since  leaving  Jerusalem.  The  maps 
were  pinned  to  the  walls  of  the  tents  so  that  the  boys  could  get  a  correct  idea 
of  the  location  of  historic  places  in  Palestine. 

"You  see,"  said  Mr.  Alison,  addressing  Philip  and  Eugene,  "that  Pales- 
tine is  a  wonderful  country.  All  civilizations  have  touched  this  land,  and  all 
have  impressed  it.  It  is  well  to  remember  that  we  have  not  been  simply 
studying  one  Palestine,  but  many.  There  is  the  Palestine  of  the  Amorites, 
and  of  the  Hittites;  there  is  the  Palestine  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob;  the 
Palestine  of  the  Twelve  Tribes;  the  Palestine  of  David  and  Solomon;  the. 
Palestine  of  the  Assyrians,  the  Persians,  and  the  Babylonians;  the  Palestine 
of  the  Greeks  and  of  the  Romans;  the  Palestine  of  the  early  Christians;  the 
Palestine  of  the  Moslems;  the  Palestine  of  the  Crusaders;  and  then  the  second 
Palestine  of  the  Moslems.  These  Palestines  are  all  mixed  together;  one 
stands  above  the  other.  The  Tells  of  the  ruined  cities  are  revealing  the 
various  civilizations  which  are  buried  here.  The  last  twenty-five  years  have 
brought  to  light  evidences  of  all  these  Palestines. 

"This  little  country,  which  many  have  supposed  cut  off  and  isolated  from 
the  rest  of  the  world,  was  really  the  highway  of  nations.  It  was  the  conspic- 
uous land  which  connected  Mesopotamia  and  Persia  and  India  on  the  east 
with  Egypt,  Greece,  Rome,  and  Carthage  on  the  west,  and  it  gathered  into 
itself  something  of  all  the  civilizations  of  these  great  powers.  The  Israelites 
are  mixed  with  all  the  surrounding  peoples.  Solomon  gets  him  a  wife  from 
the  Phoenician  King  of  Sidon,  thus  relating  himself,  by  marriage,  to  the 
ancient  Phoenicians.  He  gets  another  wife  from  Pharaoh,  by  which  he  comes 
into  association  again  with  the  Egyptians.  Joseph,  a  Jew,  is  Prime  Minister 
of  Egypt.  Daniel,  a  Jew,  is  an  influential  character  in  Babylon.  Alexander 
the  Great,  trained  by  Plato,  is  buried  at  Sidon.  Moses  is  trained  in  all  the 
learning  of  the  Egyptians  at  Heliopolis,  and  then  leads  his  countrymen  out  of 
Egypt  and  gives  them  the  benefit  of  his  training  and  knowledge.  Damascus 
is  connected  with  the  country  through  the  conquest  of  David  and  by  the 
preaching  of  Paul;  while  Hiram,  King  of  Tyre,  assists  in  building  the 
Temple.     The  Magi  from  Mesopotamia  come  to  see  Christ  at  His  birth,  and 
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the  Greeks  call  to  see  Him  when  He  is  grown.  Herod  marries  a  descendant 
of  John  Hyrcanus,  while  the  Romans  rule  the  land  when  the  Messiah  is  born 
at  Bethlehem. 

i  4Thus,  Palestine,  in  the  time  of  Christ,  was  the  most  cosmopolitan  country 
in  the  world.  It  was  more  nearly  and  completely  related  to  all  nations  than 
any  other.  No  country  was  so  well  prepared  by  its  history  and  relations  to 
send  forth  the  Universal  Redeemer,  as  Palestine  was." 


NATIVRS  OF  KRFR  HAWAR. 
Kefr  Ha  war  is  tbe  usual  halting  place  between  Csesarea  Philippi  and  Damascus.    The  inhabitants  are  Moslems. 
The  village  contains  the  ruins  of  a  small  square  temple  of  the  Roman  period. 

I. 

The  next  morning  Mr.  Alison  remarked:  "We  shall  have  to  take  to  our 
saddles  again,  boys,  for  we  can  have  no  more  of  our  bicyles  until  we  get  to 
Damascus."  They  started  out  on  a  long  and  dreary  road,  passing  the  early 
part  of  the  day  at  Roshpinah,  a  village  built  for  the  Jews  by  the  Rothschilds. 
Mt.  Hermon  is  before  them,  throughout  the   whole  day.     They  pass  Lake 
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Huleh,  called  in  the  Bible  "Waters  of  Merom,"  which  is  about  four  miles 
long  and  three  and  one-half  miles  wide.  Here  the  papyrus  grows  in  abund- 
ance. They  camped  at  night  at  a  place  called  El  Khisa,  near  the  Waters  of 
Merom  and  in  the  midst  of  a  Bedawin  village.  The  dragoman  knew  the 
Sheikh  here  well,  but  the  natives  were  rather  a  fierce-looking  set.      As  soon 


HORSE-SHOEING  in  PALESTINE. 
This  is  a  scene  on  the  roadside.    There  is  no  shelter  over  the  smith  and  the  contrivances  which  he  uses  for 
shoeing  horses.    He  does  his  work  out  under  the  open  heavens  and  his  tools  are  very  crude  in  comparison  with 
the  kind  we  know  in  our  own  country.    The  horses  you  notice  in  the  picture  are  the  ones  we  used  in  our  journey 
through  Palestine. 

as  the  tents  were  set  up,  the  women  from  the  village  came  to  assist  the  cook 
in  the  preparation  for  supper,  and  men  gathered  around  the  fire  and  smoked 
their  pipes.  A  great  number  of  children  came  also  to  the  tent  and  sought  to 
make  themselves  agreeable  and  entertaining  by  dancing  and  singing.  After 
they  had  finished  Mr.  Alison  gave  each  child  a  few  pieces  of  money,  which 
put  the  entire  lot  in  a  thoroughly  good  humor. 
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The  next  day  they  passed  over  the  bridge  which  spans  one  of  the  sources 
of  the  Jordan,  and  in  the  early  morning  reached  Caesarea  Philippi.  Here 
they  visited  the  Temple  of  Pan  built  by  the  Greeks.  Afterward  they  wan- 
dered for  two  hours  amid  capitals,  Corinthian  columns,  architraves  and  heaps 
of  broken  marble,  and  then  left  for  the  Castle  of  Subeibeh,  which  stands  on 
a  steep  hill  some  1500  feet  high,  and  about  three  miles  from  the  town  of 
Caesarea  Philippi.  The  castle  crowns  the  top  of  the  hill  and  seems  to  con- 
form to  its  general  topographical  features.  It  is  a  building  of  enormous 
strength,  and  several  of  its  rooms  and  vaults  are  in  a  perfect  condition.  There 
are  towers  and  barracks,  with  cisterns  and  all  appointments  necessary  to  sup- 
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DAMASCUS. 

This  city  enjoys  the  distinction  of  being  called  the  oldest  city  in  the  world.    There  is  a  tradition  [without  any 
good  foundation,  however]  that  Abraham  was  at  one  time  Kin?  of  Damascus. 

port  a  considerable  army.  They  passed  up  by  the  only  path  by  which  it  can 
be  entered,  through  a  square  tower  which  opens  on  the  court-yard.  The 
whole  castle  measures  1450  feet  from  east  to  west,  with  an  average  of  350 
feet  from  north  to  south.  It  has  not  been  used  since  the  seventeenth  cent- 
ury, and  is  now  a  ruined  and  deserted  relic  of  other  days.  It  would  make  a 
great  rendezvous  for  robbers.     It  was  here  that  the  party  took  dinner. 

In  the  afternoon  they  rode  slowly  up  the  mountain  and  arrived  late  at 
Mejdel-esh-Shems,  a  Druse  village  close  to  the  top  of  Mt.  Hermon.  Before 
arriving  in  this  village  they  were  met  by  a  large  party  of  boys  and  girls,  who 
had  all  kinds  of  petrified  things  to  sell. 
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The  next  day  they  passed  through  Beit-Jenn,  a  village  chained  to  the 
side  of  a  cliff  containing  numerous  rock-cut  tombs,  and  arrived  at  Damascus  late 
Saturday  afternoon.  Sunday  morning  they  were  up  early,  and  from  the 
second  story  veranda  of  the  Victoria  Hotel  Philip  and  Eugene  got  their  first 
view  of  the  city  of  Damascus.     The  minister  of  the  Presbyterian  Mission,  Dr. 


THE  ABANA  RIVER,  DAMASCUS. 
This  is  a  beautiful  picture  and  typical  of  the  city  of  Damascus.    Dr.  George  Adam  Smith  says:  "The  Abana 
bursts  full  born  from  the  Anti-Lebanon,  runs  a  course  of  ten  miles  in  a  narrow  gorge,  and  from  the  mouth  of  this 
expands  into  seven  streams,  and,  going  through  the  city  of  Oriental  cities,  spends  itself  in  the  desert.    Mr.  Bain, 
our  artist,  greatly  enjoyed  this  place,  because  he  said  he  could  always  get  water  in  his  pictures. 

Timothy  Waddell,  called  early  at  the  hotel  and  found  Philip  and  Eugene, 
whom  he  had  met  the  evening  before,  looking  with  great  interest  at  the 
motley  and  straggling  crowd,  always  to  be  seen  crossing  and  recrossing  the 
public  square. 

In  answer  to  questions  from  the  boys  Dr.  Waddell  replied:  "Yes,  Damas- 
cus is  the  oldest,  strangest,  and  in  some  respects  the  most  fascinating  city 
in  the  world.  An  ancient  writer  declares  that  Abraham  was  for  a  short 
time  king  of  Damascus.  David  conquered  this  city  and  garrisoned  it.  It  was 
taken  from  the  hands  of  Israel  during  the  reign  of  Solomon. 
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"III  the  time  of  the  Hadads,  Damascus  was  made  the  capital  of  the  king- 
dom of  Syria.  Naaman,  the  distinguished  leper,  lived  here.  Alexander  the 
Great  captured  it  in  the  fourth  century  before  Christ,  and  it  was  afterwards 
given  to  the  Ptolemies.  In  64  B.  C.  it  came  into  the  hands  of  the  Romans, 
under  Pompey.     In  36  B.  C,  Marc  Antony  gave  the  city  to  Cleopatra,  and 


FOUNTAIN.  STREET  OF  GOD,  DAMASCUS. 
Damascus  is  a  city  of  fountains.    They  are  supplied  from  the  Abana  River.    They  are  not  only  found  at  con- 
venient distances  apart  along  the  streets,  but  they  play  in  the  open  courts  of  almost  every  dwelling-.    The  water 
of  Damascus  is  the  secret  of  the  life  and  beauty  of  the  city.    The  week  the  author  and  the  artist  spent  here  was 
one  of  the  most  delightful  in  their  whole  journey. 

here  the  fascinating  Queen  of  Egypt,  whose  life  was  stained  with  the  murder 
of  her  brother  and  sister,  paraded  her  wealth  and  equipage.  In  the  year 
37  A.  D.,  when  St.  Paul  came  to  Damascus  with  an  order  to  arrest  all  Chris- 
tians, it  is  supposed  that  the  city  was  under  the  dominion  of  Aretas,  a  kind 
of  independent  king.  Throughout  all  ages  Damascus  has  been  subject  to 
revolutions,  and  has  been  first  attached  to  one  kingdom  and  then  to  another. 
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uNo  city  on  earth,  by  its  location  and  environment,  makes  such  fair 
promise  to  give  relief  to  the  tired  and  restless  spirit.  It  is  the  victory  which 
the  Abana  River,  fed  by  the  snows  of  Lebanon,  achieves  over  the.  desert. 
The  great  Coelo-Syrian  desert  stretches  to  the  very  foot  of  the  Lebanon  range. 
The  Abana  River,  clear  and  sparkling,  breaks  through  a  gorge  in  the  last  of 
the  folds  which  rise  in  succession  to  build  the  mountains,  and  begins  at  once 


STRKKT  CALLED   STRAIGHT. 
This  is  without  doubt  the  street  referred  to  in  the  New  Testament.    It  is  about  a  mile  in  length  and  runs 
across  the  city  from  west  to  east. 

a  battle  with  the  hot  and  arid  dust  of  the  plain.  Every  movement  of  the 
water  is  contested;  every  inch  of  the  ground  is  disputed;  but  the  river,  deter- 
mined and  strong,  triumphs  at  the  beginning,  and  keeps  up  its  triumph  for 
fifty  miles  into  the  desolate  and  silent  realms  of  death. 

"  A  victory  is  won,  which  stands  in  poplar  trees  and  black  walnut  and 
apricot  and  orange  and  fig — a  victory  celebrated  by  the  gurgling  flow  of  the 
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waters  and  springing  grass  of  the  meadows — a  victory  so  complete  that  the 
birds  take  it  up,  and  through  the  shade  from  the  limbs  of  the  trees  their 
songs  wake  with  melody  the  stillness  of  the  desert.  After  fifty  miles  of  tri- 
umph, fixed  in  fifty  miles  of  landscape,  the  Abana  is  conquered,  and  again 
the  heat  and  dust  and  desolation  and  silence  of  the  desert  resume  their  sway. 
The  desert  here  is  caught  and  held  and  so  refreshed  by  the  river  that  it 
dreams  Damascus.     The  river  is  divided  into  seven  arms  after  leaving  the 


HOUSE  OF  SHAMAI. 
This  is  the  inside  open  court  of  the  richest  man's  house  in  Damascus.    Shamai  was  a  Jew  who  died  several 
years  ago.    His  family  at  the  time  we  were  there  were  seeking  to  recover  a  large  sum  of  money  that  Shamai  had 
in  his  lifetime  loaned  the  Sultan  of  Turkey. 

gorge  of  the  mountains  through  which  it  breaks  into  the  plain,  and  seems 
almost  as  though  it  were  using  the  atoms  of  the  desert  as  so  many  notes  upon 
which  to  play  with  its  liquid  fingers,  bringing  from  the  stillness  and  loneli- 
ness and  the  dreariness  of  the  Syrian  plain  music  which  stands  in  the  groves 
and  orchards  and  pastures,  and  flies  and  sings  in  the  birds  of  Damascus. 
Damascus,  then,  is  a  victory;  it  is  music;  it  is  a  dream;  it  is  the  loveliest 
spot  on  earth. 
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"To  its  beauty,  to  the  ease  with  which  it  was  created  and  is  kept  cre- 
ated, to  its  sportive  and  unconscious  triumph  over  odds  and  opposition,  is 
due  the  fact  that  man  thought,  in  the  beginning  of  history,  he  had  found 
here  a  place  in  which  the  wounded  heart  could  find  solace,  and  the  tired  spirit 
could  find  rest;  that  here  the  longing  for  harmony,  for  repose,  for  exemp- 
tion from  care,  for  release  from  conflict,  battle  and  trial,  for  surcease  from 
the  bitterness  of  failure  and  the  satiety  of  success,  would  be  met.     That  here, 


WATERFALL,  DAMASCUS. 
This  is  a  lovely  scene  in  the  most  attractive  and  beautiful  city,  as  far  as  natural  features  go,  in  the  world. 

reclining  under  the  shade  of  the  trees,  and  listening  to  the  music  of  the  waters, 
the  restless  human  spirit  might  be  regaled.  That  here  the  craving  for  relax- 
ation in  some  quiet  retreat,  the  disposition  to  get  away  from  the  respon- 
sibilities and  momentous  issues  of  the  world's  hard  work,  to  hide  from  the 
storm  and  noise  and  tumult,  to  seek  for  a  deeply-shaded  landscape,  shut  out 
from  the  glare  of  the  sun,  and  away  from  the  thunder  of  the  world's  trouble, 
would  find  a  material  and  sensuous  response  to  itself." 
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So  expressing  himself  in  this  mixture  of  description  and  pious  homily,  the 
eloquent  doctor  left  the  boys  and  went  into  the  parlor  to  meet  Mr.  Alison, 
who  had  not  yet  come  from  his  room.  He  left  him  with  the  statement  that 
he  would  have  a  carriage  call  for  him  and  the  young  men  at  half-past  ten 
o'clock  to  convey  them  to  the  chapel  of  the  Irish  church  mission. 

III. 

On  Monday  morning  Mr.  Alison  and  the  boys  prepared  to  make  the 


MIU,  ON  JERUSALEM  ROAD. 
This  is  just  outside  the  walls  of  Damascus.  Mr.  Bain  and  the  writer  reached  this  place  after  a  hot  ride  through 
the  desert.  We  left  Beitima  about  twenty  miles  from  Damascus  at  three  o'clock  in  the  morning.  The  stars 
deep  and  thick  filled  the  Syrian  sky.  Our  path  was  narrow  and  rough.  The  Dragoman  forbade  us  talking  till 
the  sun  was  up.  He  said  if  robbers  were  lying  in  wait  and  heard  our  horses  hoofs  and  no  talking  they  would  con- 
clude that  the  party  was  composed  of  soldiers,  and  would  not  attack  us,  but  the  laughing  of  foreigners  would 
expose  them  to  robbery  and  possibly  death.    Such  warning  guaranteed  absolute  silence. 

rounds  of  the  city,  and  ordered  a  carriage  to  call  for  them  very  early.  "The 
Orientals,"  said  Mr.  Alison,  "call  Damascus  the  'Pearl  of  the  East,'  the 
'Eye  of  the  Desert.'  The  natives  think  the  Garden  of  Eden  was  located 
here.  To  the  north  of  the  city,  on  a  peak  of  a  mountain  overlooking  it,  the 
tomb  of  Abel  is  pointed  out;  it  is  thirty  feet  in  length.     It  is  said  that  when 
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Mohammed,  on  one  of  his  journeys  with  a  camel  driver  from  Mecca,  reached 
the  top  of  the  hill,  he  turned  away  with  the  declaration:  'Man  can  have  but 
one  Paradise,  my  Paradise  is  up  above,'  and  refused  to  enter.  The  guide, 
however,  was  so  rejoiced  that  he  remarked:  'Here  let  me  die.'  A  stone  is 
pointed  out  which  is  said  to  mark  the  grave  of  the  guide.  The  celebrated 
historian,  Henry  Thomas  Buckle,  who  died  in  Damascus  on  the  29th  of  May, 
1893,  declared:  'It  is  indeed  worth  all  the  toil  and  danger  it  has  cost  me  to 
come  here.'  Dean  Stanley  says:  'There  may  be  other  places  more  beau- 
tiful, but  there  can  hardly  be  one  at  once  so  beautiful  and  so  instructive.' 
Dr.  Porter  says  that  'Damascus  occupies  one  of  those  sites  which  nature 
seems  to  have  intended  for  a  perennial  city.  Its  beauty  stands  unrivaled; 
its  richness  has  passed  into  a  proverb,  and  its  supply  of  water  is  unlimited, 
making  fountains  sparkle  in  every  dwelling.  The  gardens  and  orchards 
extend  around  the  city;  there  are  fields  of  wheat  and  barley  and  beans, 
shaded  by  the  poplar,  the  palm,  the  pomegranate,  the  orange  and  the  fig 
trees,  in  all  varieties  of  colors,  loaded  in  season  with  their  own  appropriate 
fruits,  and  charging  the  air  with  the  aroma  of  their  flowers.  The  soil  is 
saturated  with  the  waters  from  under  the  overlooking  mountain.'  " 

IV. 

"Inside  of  Damascus  there  are  seventy  Cathedral  Mosques,  and  besides 
these  there  are  one  hundred  and  eighty  Mosques  and  chapels,  connected  with 
which  are  many  schools.  The  leading  people  attend  service  at  the  Mosques 
on  Friday,  but  the  lower  classes  go  every  day.  Private  houses  in  Damascus 
are  externally  uninviting,  but  within  one  is  greeted  with  a  splendor  unsur- 
passed elsewhere  in  the  world.  Inside  the  gates  are  open  courts  elaborately 
laid  with  marble.  A  long  range  of  citron  trees,  myrtles,  and  oleanders  stand 
about  the  open  courts,  while  vines  are  trained  over  trellis-work,  and  some- 
times up  the  side  of  the  house.  Through  a  fountain  raised  on  a  marble 
tank,  in  the  center  of  the  court,  water  from  the  Abana  River  gushes  forth 
in  abundant  spray. 

"The  people  of  Damascus  pay  a  great  deal  of  attention  to  dress.     The 

gentlemen  of  the  higher  classes  are  clad  in  long  and  ample  pelisses  made  of  the 

finest  cloth  and  lined  with  silk  or  fur,  according  to  the  season.     Many  rare 

and   bright   colors   are   met  with,  such  as  olive-green  and  cinnamon,  and 

others  equally  rare.     The  streets  are  covered  with  a  rafter  frame- work,  and 

under  these  streets,  on  either  side,  are  rows  of  stores  or  bazaars  containing 

all  sorts  of  curious  devices  of  gold  and  silver,  besides  all  kinds  of  rugs,  laces 

and  fancy-work.     Some  of  these  stores  are  devoted  to  the  sale  of  antique 

rugs  from  Persia,  others  keep  old  swords  dating  back  hundreds  of  years. 

Entering  one  of  these  stores,  the  merchant  asks  his  customers  to  be  seated, 

and  before  any  purchase  is  made  he  orders  coffee  and  cigarettes;  or  if  the 

guests  prefer,  he  orders  ices  and  sweetmeats. 
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uWe  meet  in  this  city,  in  all  sorts  of  costumes,  peddlers,  beggars, 
Bedawins,  people  from  Persia,  people  from  Bagdad,  and  a  sprinkling  of 
French  and  English  travelers  from  Europe.  The  name  of  Naaman  is  per- 
petuated by  a  leper  hospital,  which  is  said  to  occupy  the  ground  upon  which 
his  house  stood." 

Mr.  Alison  continued,  as  they  rode  from  place  to  place  in  the  carriage, 
to  talk  of  the  wonderful  places,  and. people,  and  history  of  this  remarkable 
city. 

Mr.  Alison  and  the  boys  were  at  dinner  on  the  day  before  leaving 
Damascus.  The  dining-room  is  on  the  second  floor  of  the  Victoria  Hotel. 
Fifteen  or  twenty  French  capitalists  were  at  the  same  table,  all  engaged  in  con- 
versation, as  only  the  cultivated  French  can  converse.  Suddenly  their  voices 
ceased  as  they  heard  an  awful  and  unearthly  noise  in  front  of  the  hotel.  At 
once  they  all  rushed  to  the  front  veranda,  overlooking  the  public  square. 
The  square  was  filled  with  people.  In  the  center  of  the  square  was  the  city 
prison,  and  from  the  interior  of  this,  through  a  hole  in  the  flat  roof,  brickbats 
were  being  hurled;  and  through  something  like  port-holes  soldiers  were 
shooting  down  at  the  prisoners  within.  Our  party  had  never  before  seen 
men  shooting  straight  at  their  fellows.  The  multitudinous  roar  that  came 
up  from  the  five  hundred  prisoners  within  seemed  to  be  an  expression  of 
despair,  starvation,  and  utter  wretchedness.  It  was  perfectly  horrible.  Sev- 
eral were  already  killed  and  others  were  wounded.  The  meaning  of  it  all 
was  that  the  prisoners  had  mutinied  and  were  trying  to  escape  from  a  life 
worse  than  death.  They  were  imprisoned  for  all  sorts  of  petty  offenses,  and 
were  never  tried,  but  fed  on  black  bread  and  water,  and  left  to  face  a  slow 
death  by  almost  starvation.  The  artist  of  the  party,  always  ready  to  get 
representations  of  strange  sights,  and  not  thinking  of  personal  danger,  had 
his  camera  hoisted  almost  instantly  upon  the  tripod  and  was  photographing 
the  scene.  One  of  the  Frenchmen  happened  to  observe  him,  and  with  a  most 
blood-curdling  gesture  informed  him  that  if  he  was  seen  by  the  Turkish  officers 
taking  a  photograph  of  that  scene  he  would  be  in  the  prison  himself  in  five 
minutes.  It  is  needless  to  say  that,  perhaps,  in  the  whole  history  of  practical  out- 
door photography,  a  camera  was  never  lowered  and  put  out  of  sight  in  shorter 
time.  But  he  had  secured  two  or  three  pictures  before  the  peril  of  the  enter- 
prise was  recognized.  The  picture  on  page  401  is  one  of  the  representations 
of  that  awful  mutiny  and  of  the  bloodshed  which  followed  it,  taken  by  the 
artist,  who  happened  to  be  present  just  at  the  time  to  get  it.  The  photograph 
referred  to  then  is  one  of  the  rarest  and  most  interesting.  The  Turks  are 
very  jealous  of  foreign  curiosity,  and  such  a  scene  would  never  have  been 
represented  in  this  book  had  it  not  been  for  the  fact  that  the  artist  had  no 
idea  of  the  great  risk  he  was  running  to  get  it. 
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CHAPTER  XXXIII. 

BAAI3ECK,    THE   SYRIAN   ClTY  OF  THE   SUN. 

AFTER  remaining  in  Damascus  from  Saturday  until  Thursday  morning, 
our  party  left  for  Baalbeck.  They  dismissed  the  cook,  waiter,  and  the 
helpers  at  Damascus,  after  giving  them  backsheesh  and  thanking  them  for 
their  kindness  and  attention  during  the  journey  they  had  made  together. 
They  retained  the  good  dragoman,  Abraham  Lyons. 

Leaving  Damascus  by  the  diligence,  they  reached  Shtaura  in  seven  hours, 
and  there  hired  a  carriage;  and  after  luncheon  proceeded  to  Baalbeck*  mak- 
ing the  journey  in  four  hours  more.  They  halted  at  quarries  in  the  suburbs 
of  Baalbeck  to  examine  the  place  from  which  the  great  stones  were  cut,  of 
which  the  temples  of  Baalbeck  were  constructed. 

*  'These  quarries,*  *  saysHasket  Smith,  "are  very  interesting  as  indicating 
the  manner  in  which  the  ancients  cut  and  prepared  the  stones.  One  enor- 
mous block,  called  'HajarelHebla'  (from  a  curious  old  legend  connected  with 
it),  still  remains  ready  hewn,  but  not  entirely  detached  from  the  mother-rock. 
Its  length  is  69.3  feet,  its  breadth  14  feet,  and  its  height  15.18  feet;  it  thus 
contains  about  14,500  cubic  feet,  and  has  been  estimated  to  weigh  1470  tons. 
It  would  require  a  twenty  thousand  horse-power  machine  to  set  it  in  motion, 
and  would  resist  the  efforts  of  more  than  forty  thousand  men.  Yet  there  are 
three  stones  as  large  as  this,  and  several  others  only  a  little  smaller,  which 
have  not  only  been  carried  from  this  quarry  to  the  temples,  but  have  been 
elevated  into  their  present  positions  at  a  height  of  several  feet  above  the 
ground.  One  is  lost  in  wonder  and  amazement  at  the  almost  superhuman 
mechanical  power  employed  by  the  ancients  in  the  construction  of  these 
works.  The  remains  of  an  ancient  machine  have  lately  been  discovered 
amongst  the  ruins  of  Sulkhatin  the  Hauran,  which  may,  perhaps,  afford  some 
clue  to  the  elucidation  of  that  which  has  been  such  a  mystery  to  engineers 
and  men  of  science  for  so  many  generations." 

After  luncheon  at  the  hotel  Mr.  Alison  requested  Philip  to  read  the 
description  of  Baalbeck  which  is  to  be  found  in  Lamartine's  Recollections  of 
the  East. 

uOur  guides,"  he  says, "  when  the  ruins  came  into  view,  shouted  Baalbeck! 
Baalbeck!  On  our  arrival  at  the  top  of  the  breach  our  eyes  knew  not  where  to 
rest.  All  around  were  marble  doorways  of  prodigious  height  and  width; 
windows  and  niches  bordered  with  most  admirable  sculptures;  arches  decorated 
with  exquisitely  carved  ornaments;  fragments  of  cornices,  entablatures,  and 
capitals,  as  thickly  strewn  as  the  dust  beneath  our  feet;  and  vaulted  roofs 
over  our  head:  all  was  mystery,  confusion,  and  disorder.     The  perfection  of 
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art,  the  ravages  of  time,  and  inexplicable  wonders,  entirely  surrounded  us; 
and  scarcely  had  we  glanced  with  admiration  on  one  side  when  a  fresh  sub- 
ject of  astonishment  attracted  us  to  the  other.  Every  explanation  of  the 
form  or  religious  design  of  these  buildings  was  destroyed  by  a  succeeding 
one,  and  we  uselessly  lost  ourselves  in  this  labyrinth  of  conjectures;  for 
imagination  is  unable  to  reconstruct  the  sacred  edifices  of  an  age  and  people, 
whose  manners  and  religion  are  but  very  partially  known.  Time  bears  away 
his  secrets  as  he  flies,  and  leaves  his  mysteries  to  human  knowledge,  to  sport 


PORTAI,  OP  THE  TEMPLE  OP  THE  SUN,  BAALBECK. 

This  portal  is  composed  of  nine  vast  stones,  six  forming'  the  sides  and  three  the  top.    Each  stone  is  several 

tons  in  weight.    The  keystone  has  fallen  from  its  place  and  hangs  overhead.    The  ornaments  are  exquisitely, 

delicate.    There  are  ears  of  corn,  grapes  and  vine  leaves,  with  little  elves  of  genii  lurking  among  the  leaves, 

worked  into  the  stone.    The  rolling  frieze,  the  cornice,  the  surviving  scroll  are  all  beautiful  beyond  expression. 

with  and  deceive  it.  We  soon  forbore  constructing  any  hypothesis  as  to  the 
whole  mass  of  the  ruins,  and  resigned  ourselves  up  to  mere  contemplation  and 
wonder,  not  being  able  to  comprehend  aught  beyond  the  colossal  power  of 
human  genius  and  the  strength  of  religious  feelings  which  had  succeeded  in 
moving  such  vast  masses,  and  accomplishing  the  execution  of  such  perfect 
models  of  skill. 

"The  large  temples  stood  before  us  like  statues;  the  sun  enlightened 
them  with  his  last  dim  rays,  which  slowly  retired  from  one  column  to 
another,  like  the  light  of  a  lamp  carried  by  a  priest  through  the  dark  depths 
of  a  sanctuary.     The  thousand  different  shadows  of  porticos,  pillars,  colon- 
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ades,  and  altars,  spread  their  moving  shapes  over  the  vast  forest  of  stone, 
and  gradually  replaced  the  brilliant  glittering  of  the  marble  and  travertine 
on  the  acropolis.  Farther  off  in  the  plain  was  an  ocean  of  ruins  which 
extended  to  the  extreme  boundary  of  the  horizon,  and  appeared  like  billows 
of  broken  stones  dashed  on  the  cliffs,  and  covering  the  vast  shore  with  their 
whiteness  and  foam.  No  lofty  object  rose  out  of  the  sea  of  ruin,  and  night, 
which  was  descending  from  the  already  dusky-gray  heights  of  a  mountain 
chain,  successively  buried  them  in  its  shades." 

At  the  time  I,amartine  visited  Baalbeck  he  was  heart-broken  on  account 
of  the  death  of  his  only  child,  a  beautiful  girl  about  thirteen  years  of  age. 
She  died  in  Syria,  and  he  was  unable  to  forgive  himself  for  bringing  her 
with  him  on  the  journey.  When  the  cause  of  the  deep  grief  which  now 
rested  upon  his  heart  is  known,  these  lines,  which  he  wrote  at  Baalbeck,  will 
be  better  understood. 

Verses  Written  at  Baalbeck. 

"Ye  vast  mysterious  deserts,  whose  huge  hills 

Are  cities'  bones  whose  very  names  are  lost; 
Ye  mighty  shattered  blocks  whose  torrent  fills 

The  ample  bed  where  nations  once  were  tost* 
Ye  marble  temples,  who  your  walls  to  build 

Uprooted  all  the  mountains  of  your  land; 
Ye  deep  abysses,  once  with  rivers  filled; 

Ye  columns  that  in  pathless  mazes  stand; 
Ye  deep,  dark  avenues  of  ruins  made, 

O'er  which,  as  among  clouds,  the  pale  moon  sails; 
Ye  broken  arches,  now  in  fragments  laid; 

Ye  capitals,  'mong  which  the  dim  sight  fails; 
Ye  characters  gigantic  on  the  face 

Of  this  our  globe  inscribed — To  read  your  doom, 
Your  forms  to  touch,  your  mysteries  to  trace, 

From  the  far  west  a  wand'rer's  come. 

The  devious  track  o'er  which  his  bark  has  flown 

Since  first  his  life  he  trusted  to  the  deep, 
Horizons  new  and  numberless  has  shown; 

His  feet  are  wayworn  on  the  mountain's  steep; 
His  outspread  tent  the  scorching  sunbeams  burn; 

His  friends  have  drooped  in  following  his  career; 
And  should  he  ever  to  his  home  return, 

His  faithful  dog  will  deem  a  stranger  near. 
He  has  let  drop  and  lost,  while  on  his  road, 

His  lovely  child,  the  star  of  his  fond  eye, 
Who  life  and  light  spread  through  his  whole  abode. 

Forgotten,  lone  and  childless  he  must  die; 
And  sitting  'mid  these  mighty  ruins  now, 

He  hears  the  mocking  wind  his  sighs  repeat; 
Sorrow  bows  low  his  fevered,  throbbing  brow, 

And  soon  his  broken  heart  will  cease  to  beat." 
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Early  Saturday  morning  our  party  left  Baalbeck  and  reached  Shtaura  in 
time  to  take  the  diligence  for  Beirut.  By  six  o'clock  on  Saturday  they  were 
in  the  Oriental  Hotel  in  Beirut.  Here  they  had  the  good  fortune  to  meet  at 
the  table  in  the  evening  the  American  consul,  Mr.  Thomas  R.  Gibson,  of 
Augusta,  Georgia.  Mr.  Gibson  was  exceedingly  kind  to  them.  He  accom- 
panied them  to  the  American  Presbyterian  Church  on  Sunday,  where  they 
heard  a  good  sermon  from  Dr.  Jessup,  who  is  so  well  known  in  America. 

On  Monday  Mr.  Gibson  with  his  kawass,  in  highly  ornamented  uniform 


nnii 


RUINS  OF  BAALBECK. 
Baalbeck  is  the  HeliopoliS  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans.    There  are  no  records  regarding  the  city  earlier  than 
the  third  or  fourth  centuries  of  our  era.    Its  Greek  name  suggests  that  it  was  connected  with  the  worship  of  the 
Sun.    It  is  said  that  coins  of  the  first  century  have  been  discovered  showing  it  to  be  a  Roman  colony. 

and  with  sword  hanging  by  his  side,  called  with  a  carriage  and  offered  to 
personally  conduct  them  to  the  places  of  interest  about  Beirut. 

Mr.  Alison  left  the  boys  in  charge  of  Mr.  Gibson,  and  with  Abraham 
Lyons  rode  out  one  day  to  see  a  missionary  at  the  village  of  Brummana,  a  few 
miles  from  Beirut.  Mr.  Gibson  took  the  boys  through  the  silk-growing 
regions  in  the  environs  of  Beirut.  Through  his  influence  they  were  permit- 
ted to  enter  the  silk- worm  sheds. 

"These  belong,"  said  Mr.  Gibson,  "in  most  part  to  the  Christians,  but 
are  tended  by  the  Moslems.     The  sheds  are  lightly  constructed  of  cane  or 
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reeds,  and  thatched  to  keep  out  the  sun.  There  are  numbers  of  light  shelves 
arranged  all  round,  on  which  the  silk-worms  are  placed,  with  quantities  of 
mulberry  leaves,  on  which  they  feed  voraciously.  'Having  thus  gorged  in 
idleness,'  as  Warburton  says,  'during  their  youth,  the  silk- worms  are  forced 
to  labor  in  abstinence  in  their  age.  About  the  middle  of  May  they  cease 
to  feed,  and  are  removed  from  the  shelves  to  dry  bushes.  Upon  these  they 
set  to  work  industriously  and  weave  a  cloud  of  the  most  delicate  silken  tissue, 
surrounding  an  elaborately- wrought  shroud,  in  which  they  lay  their  eggs, 


BAALBKCK. 
Baalbeck  is  3840  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.    It  is  near  the  water-shed,  between  the  river  X,itany  and  the 
Orontes.    It  contains  about  aooo  inhabitants,  more  than  half  of  whom  are  Christians.    There  are  two  Greek  and 
two  Maronite  monasteries.    The  British  Syrian  Mission  has  a  girls  school  here. 

and  then  quietly  lie  down  and  die.  The  silken  fabric  thus  answers  the 
double  purpose,'  continues  Warburton,  'of  a  cradle  and  a  grave,  and  its  con- 
structors devote  almost  their  whole  lives,  like  the  pyramid-building  Pha- 
raohs, to  this  laudable  preparation  for  their  deaths.  This  shroud  is  called  a 
cocoon;  and  the  greater  number  of  the  girls  in  the  neighborhood  employ 
their  time  in  unraveling  the  silk  of  which  it  is  woven,  and  then  washing  and 
winding  it  for  exportation.  It  is  never  sorted,  and  there  is  some  other  defect 
in  its  preparation  which  keeps  it  from  bringing  so  high  a  price  as  the  silk  of 
Lombardy.     The  eggs  are  carefully  laid  by  until  the  following  spring,  when 
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they  are  hatched,  chiefly  in  women's  bosoms,  which  are  only  covered,  I 
believe,  during  this  process  of  incubation.  When  hatched  they  become 
worms  and  feed  on  mulberries,  and  their  round  of  life  and  labor  and  death 
commences  and  terminates  as  did  that  of  their  ancestors.'  M 


CHANCING   HORSKS,    SHTAUR*. 
Shtaura  is  situated  in  the  valley  between  the  great  ranges  of  Lebanon  and  Anti-L,ebanon.    This  plain  is  noted 
for  its  beauty  and  fertility.    It  was  called  "hollow"  Syria  by  the  Greeks.    The  name  Coelesyria  came  to  be  ap- 
plied to  a  wide  district,  embracing  half  of  Canaan.    Here  the  author  aud  the  artist  spent  a  short  time  while  on  the 
journey  from  Damascus  to  Beirut. 

At  Beirut,  Abraham  Lyons  found  another  party  anxious  to  engage  him, 
and  so  Mr.  Alison  consented  to  release  him  for  the  rest  of  the  journey.  Mr. 
Alison  and  the  boys,  however,  were  sorry  to  part  with  him,  for  they  had 
learned  in  the  weeks  they  had  been  together  to  esteem  him  very  highly. 
They  presented  him  with  five  napoleons  as  a  parting  gift. 
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CHAPTER  XXXIV. 
The  Ancestral  Home  of  Hannibal. 

"\A/ON'T  yOU  tel1  US  a11  about  St*  L°uis>  sir?"  asked  Eugene.  "He  was 
VV      a  real  hero. " 

Our  three  travelers  are  in  the  public  square  of  Sidon,  and  have  seated 
themselves  on  one  of  the  benches. 

"By  the  time  St.  Louis  was  Philip's  age,"  began  Mr.  Alison,  "he  had 
already  gained  experience  as  a  soldier,  fighting  in  Gascony  against  Henry 
III.  of  England.  That  was  away  back  in  the  year  1230.  Fourteen  years 
later  he  fell  very  ill  at  Paris,  and  when  he  began  to  recover  he  called  for  a  cru- 
cifix in  token  that  he  had  resolved  to  become  a  Crusader.  His  mother,  who 
had  been  very  joyful  that  the  crisis  of  his  illness  was  passed,  now  felt  very 
sad." 

"Was  she  not  a  pious  woman?"  asked  Eugene. 

"She  was  a  noble  woman,  worthy  to  be  the  mother  of  such  a  son.  She 
was  Spanish  by  birth,  a  princess  of  Castile,  and  brought  him  up  to  hate 
lying,  to  be  temperate  in  diet,  prudent  in  speech,  and  chaste  in  all  his  behavior. 
The  certainty  of  a  long  separation  from  her  son,  to  whom  she  was  deeply 
attached,  and  the  perils  of  such  an  expedition  were  prospects  too  dreadful 
for  her  mother's  heart.  His  wife,  however,  Margaret  of  Provence,  accom- 
panied him." 

"Did  they  sail  to  Sidon?"  asked  Eugene. 

"No,  they  sailed  to  Egypt,"  replied  Mr.  Alison.  "The  policy  of  the 
Pope  and  his  allies — but  not  of  the  Emperor  of  Germany,  who  had  quarreled 
with  Rome — was  to  weaken  the  Sultan  of  Egypt,  and  afterwards  wrest  Pales- 
tine from  him  either  by  treaty  ot  conquest.  The  Emperor  of  Germany  favored 
an  alliance  with  Egypt,  and  a  peaceful  occupation  of  Palestine  by  agreement 
with  the  Sultan  at  Cairo.  The  Sultan's  great  enemy  was  the  Khan  of  Tar- 
tary,  a  fierce  Asiatic  highlander,  who  was  neither  Christian  nor  Moslem,  but 
a  Shamanist  or  nature- worshiper.  The  Pope  thought  he  could  convert  the 
Khan,  and  bring  him  and  his  warlike  followers  into  the  Christian  fold;  and 
King  Louis  also  hoped  for  this.  That  is  why  they  attacked  Egypt;  but  it 
was  not  a  wise  scheme,  for  two  reasons.  First,  the  Tartars  were  not  at  all 
likely  to  turn  Christian;  and,  secondly,  Egypt  is  a  very  hard  country  to 
conquer  from  the  sea-board." 

"Did  King  Louis  not  succeed  in  his  invasion?"  asked  Philip. 

"No;  he  failed  badly,"  replied  Mr.  Alison.  "One  of  his  brothers  was 
killed,  and  he  himself  was  captured  and  had  to  pay  a  large  sum  as  ransom. 
His  troops  did  not  behave  very  well,  for  the  Crusading  spirit  was  by  this  time 
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nearly  dead.  The  poor  Sultan,  whose  prisoner  he  was,  fared  worse  than 
King  Louis;  for  his  own  soldiers,  the  dreaded  Mamelukes,  assassinated  him, 
and  their  leader  afterwards  became  Sultan.  This  is  the  beginning  of  their 
power,  and  you  know  how  it  ended  eighty  years  ago  at  Cairo.  The  murdered 
Sultan  was  a  descendant  of  Saladin,  and  when  he  died  Saladin's  dynasty 
ended." 

"I  remember  the  story  of  the  massacre  of  the  Mamelukes,"  said  Eugene; 
4 'and  how  only  one  man,  Emin  Bey,  escaped." 


VILLAGE  OP  BRUMMANA. 
This  village  bears  the  pretty  name  of  the  house  of  the  pomegranate,  and  it  is  situated  among  green  terraced 
slopes  clad  with  grape  vines,  fig  trees,  mulberry  trees  and  other  fruits.    The  graceful  and  sweet  smelling  pine 
tree  also  abounds.    The  Quaker  Missionaries  have  made  this  their  central  station.    It  is  about  twelve  miles  from 
Beirut. 

* 'Their  leader,  Beibars,  who  afterwards  became  Sultan,  was  destined  to 
be  a  most  cruel  enemy  to  the  Christians  in  Palestine;  but  that  happened  later 
on.  After  paying  the  required  ransom,  Louis  and  those  who  were  devoted 
to  him  sailed  for  Palestine,  the  rest  returning  to  France,  He  landed  here 
at  Sidon,  and  rebuilt  the  walls  and  the  castle.  It  was  he  who  rebuilt  the 
castle  at  Csesarea." 

"How  long  did  he  stay  in  Palestine?"  asked  Philip. 

"Till  the  year  1254,"  replied  Mr.  Alison;  "a  period  of  about  four  years. 
He  had  great  hopes  of  the  embassy  he  had  sent  to  the  Khan  of  Tartary .    It  was 
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in  May,  1253,  that  a  Franciscan  monk,  named  William  de  Rubniquis,  set  out 
from  Constantinople  on  this  mission.  His  route  lay  by  the  Black  Sea  to  the 
Crimea,  and  thence  to  the  mouth  of  the  Don.  He  first  met  with  Tartars 
proper  on  the  banks  of  the  Volga.  A  Knight  Templar  was  already  there, 
having  come  from  Cyprus.  Rubruquis  and  his  companions  paid  a  visit  of 
ceremony  to  the  chief.  They  put  on  their  best  vestments,  the  cross  was 
carried  before  them,  and  on  a  cushion  were  borne  a  missal,  a  Bible,  and  a 


CASTLE  AT  SIDON. 
A  ruined  castle,  which  Louis  IX.  is  said  to  have  built  in  Sidon.    In  the  foreground  is  the  Mohammedan 
cemetery. 

psalter.  They  carried  with  them  a  letter  from  King  Louis,  which  the  Templar 
had  promised  to  translate  for  them." 

"How  did  the  Tartars  receive  them?"  asked  Eugene. 

i(In  a  friendly  enough  way.  They  were  camped  in  felt  huts,  and  sat 
drinking  koumiss,  of  which  they  are  very  fond." 

"I  like  koumiss  very  well,"  said  Eugene,  "but  Philip  calls  it  sour, 
unpleasant  stuff. '  * 

"Before  Rubruquis  was  through  with  his  mission  he  had  to  drink  plenty 
of  it.  The  chief's  name  was  Sartak,  and  he  sent  the  monk  on  to  his  brother 
Batu.  Batu  received  him  on  a  gilt  throne,  where  he  was  seated  with  his 
wife.  The  koumiss  was  served  out  this  time  in  cups  of  gold  and  silver  set 
with  gems." 
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"How  could  they  have  such  articles  away  in  that  wild  country?"  asked 
Philip.     "The  Tartar  workmen  couldn't  make  them." 

"Oh,  no!  they  had  plundered  wealthy  cities  in  Asia  and  so  obtained  these 
costly  articles.  Rubruquis  had  to  kneel  down  humbly  before  this  potentate, 
who  told  him  that  the  great  Khan  whom  he  sought  was  two  thousand  five 
hundred  miles  off;  and  so  Rubruquis  had  to  set  off  again  in  his  travels.  For 
two  months  he  traveled  through  the  uplands  of  Asia  until  he  came  to  the 
northern  shores  of  the  Issyk  Kul.  There  he  rested  for  two  weeks,  and  then 
proceeded  on  his  journey,  reaching  Karakorum  at  the  close  of  the  year." 

"Was  he  the  only  European  there?"  inquired  Philip. 

"No,  there  were  others;  probably  captives.  There  was  a  Frenchwoman 
from  Metz,  who  acted  as  attendant  to  the  queen;  and  a  French  goldsmith 
from  Paris,  who  was  engaged  in  making  an  elaborate  koumiss  fountain.  A 
priest  named  Raymond,  sent  by  the  papal  legate  at  Acre,  was  also  at  the 
court.  Some  Armenian  and  Nestorian  priests  were  also  there,  anxious  to 
baptize  Mangu  Khan." 

"Was  that  his  name?"  said  Philip.  "It  reminds  me  of  a  poem  of  Cole- 
ridge's." 

"About  Kubla  Khan?"  replied  Mr.  Alison.    "Kubla  was  Mangu'sson: — 

"  'In  Xanadu  did  -Kubla  Khan 
A  stately  pleasure  dome  decree, 
Where  Alph  the  sacred  river  ran 
Through  caverns  measureless  to  man, 
Down  to  a  sunless  sea.'  " 

"Did  Rubruquis  succeed  in  his  mission?"  asked  Philip. 

"No,  he  did  not,"  replied  Mr.  Alison.  "Mangu  Khan  gave  him  letters, 
which  begged  the  king  to  become  his  vassal  and  so  obtain  his  friendship  and 
alliance.  Haithon,  King  of  Armenia,  whom  Rubruquis  passed  on  his  home 
journey,  made  a  like  request  for  friendship  and  aid,  and  succeeded  somewhat 
better.  Of  course,  Mangu  wanted  him  to  become  his  vassal,  but  at  the  same 
time  he  made  a  kind  of  half  promise  to  become  a  Christian,  and  said  that  he 
would  send  one  of  his  lieutenants  to  protect  the  Holy  Sepulther  at  Jerusalem. 
Batu,  the  chief  whom  Rubruquis  visited  on  the  Volga,  also  promised  King 
Haithon  that  he  would  not  rifle  Christian  churches;  but  it  was  evident  that 
these  wild  Tartars  would  not  easily  be  Christianized.  And  the  danger  to  the 
Latins  in  the  Holy  Land  lay  in  another  direction — Beibars  and  his  fierce 
Mamelukes  were  soon  to  sweep  everything  before  them. 

"When  King  Louis  had  finished  building  the  walls  of  Sidon  here,  and 
of  Caesarea  and  Jaffa,  he  determined  to  return  home.  News  of  his  mother's 
death  had  come  to  him  and  caused  him  much  grief.  She  had  been  acting  as 
regent  in  his  absence,  and  he  felt  that  he  could  not  stay  away  longer  from 
his  native  land." 

"Did  he  not  get  to  Jerusalem?"  said  Eugene. 
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"No,  he  never  went  there,  although  some  of  his  followers  visited  it. 
We  know  all  about  King  Louis'  movements  from  the  memoirs  of  his  intimate 
friend,  the  Sieur  de  Joinville,  who  accompanied  him  everywhere,  and  who 
lived  until  he  was  over  ninety  years  of  age.  When  this  worthy  gentleman 
returned  to  France  he  spent  his  leisure  time  in  writing  out  an  account  of 
his  travels,  and  it  is 
one  of  the  most  in- 
teresting and  de- 
lightful books  in 
existence." 

"How  long  did 
King  Louis  live 
afterwards?"  asked 
Eugene. 

"Louis  spent 
sixteen  years  in 
France,  doing  a  1 1 
the  good  possible, 
helping  the  citizens 
to  secure  their  just 
rights,  and  seeing 
that  the  peasantry 
were  not  robbed  by 
the  grasping  nobil- 
ity.  One  lasting 
memorial  of  his 
visit  to  Palestine  re- 
mains in  Paris.  On 
the  larger  of  the  two 
islands  in  the  Seine, 
which  are  really  the 
heart  of  the  city, 
there  stands  a  beau- 
tiful chapel,  known 
as  La  Sainte  Cha- 
pelle,  which  Louis 
built  in  order  to 
enshrine  the  Crown  of  Thorns,  which  the  Venetians  had  given  him.  It  is, 
perhaps,  the  most  exquisitely-finished  piece  of  Gothic  architecture  in  exist- 
ence. And  then  bad  news  came  from  the  East,  announcing  the  victories  of 
the  Sultan  Beibars." 

"Did  the  king  sail  again  for  Palestine?"  asked  Philip. 


LA  SAINTE  CHAPKLLK  AT  PARIS. 
This  exquisite  specimen  of  Gothic  architecture,  situated  on  one  of  the  islands 
in  the  Seine,  was  built  by  Louis  IX.  to  enshrine  the  Crown  of  Thorns  given  him 
by  the  Venetians  as  a  most  precious  relic. 
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"He  thought  it  a  better  plan,"  said  Mr.  Alison,  "to  invade  the  domin- 
ions of  Beibars  in  the  West,  and  sailed  with  an  army  for  Tunis,  hoping  that 
Beibars  would  be  compelled  to  send  most  of  his  troops  thither.  But,  unfort- 
unately, he  chose  the  summer  season  for  his  campaign,  and  the  heat  proved 
too  much  for  his  soldiers.  The  army  landed  at  Carthage,  on  the  coast  of 
Africa,  but  was  unable  to  effect  anything;  and  King  Louis  himself  was  struck 
down  by  fever.  On  the  25th  of  August,  1270,  he  died,  leaving  behind  him  a 
reputation  for  justice,  piety,  and  goodness  almost  unequaled  in  history." 

III. 

When  they  returned  to  the  parlor  they  found,  with  Dr.  Westlake  and  his 
wife,  whose  guests  they  were,  some  visitors  who  had  arrived  unexpectedly 
and  were  making  a  call  at  the  mission  school. 

"Mr.  Alison,  let  me  introduce  you  to  Sir  John  Steel  of  Glasgow,"  said 
Mrs.  Westlake.  "He  has  just  arrived  on  his  yacht  'Firefly'  from  the  Clyde; 
and  this  is  his  friend,  Dr.  Seyton,  also  of  Glasgow,  Scotland,  and  Master  Tom 
Steel." 

"Very  glad,  indeed,  to  meet  you,  sir,"  said  Sir  John  in  a  hearty  voice. 
He  was  a  short,  heavily-built  man,  with  a  broad,  honest  face,  which  readily 
beamed  into  a  smile.  "Ye  have  a  guid  Scotch  name;  my  grandmother  was 
an  Alison,  frae  Cumnock." 

"It's  not  improbable  we're  related,"  replied  Mr.  Alison;  "my  father  came 
from  the  West  Country." 

"I  hear  ye' re  going  on  to  Tyre  the  morn;  come  on  board  the  yacht,  an' 
gie's  your  crack.  The  bairns  will  get  on  fine  together.  Mrs.  Westlake  says 
ye  ken  mair  aboot  thae  pairts  than  anybody  she  has  met." 

"I  fear,"  said  Mr.  Alison,  "that  Mrs.  Westlake  overestimates  my  knowl- 
edge of  the  country.  But  if  the  day  is  fine  we'll  be  glad  to  take  the  trip 
with  you." 

"Dr.  Seyton,  here,  is  my  minister  from  Glasgow,  and  he's  unco  anxious 
to  learn  a'  he  can  aboot  the  Holy  Land.  He'll  be  preaching  aboot  it  a'  the 
time  when  we  get  back  to  the  banks  o'  the  Kelvin.  'Deed,  I'll  maybe  need 
to  change  my  kirk,  if  he  gie's  us  ower  mickle  o't." 

"No  fear  of  that,  Sir  John;  no  fear  of  that, "said  the  Doctor,in  the  suave 
tones  that  had  so  often  echoed  from  St.  Mirren's  pulpit  at  Kelvinside.  "I'll 
give  you  plenty  of  the  good  old  theology  still." 

Sir  John  was  a  self-made  man,  who  by  diligence  and  no  little  ability  had 
worked  his  way  up  to  be  one  of  the  chief  shipbuilders  on  the  Clyde.  He  had 
served  his  native  city  as  Lord  Provost,  and  so  received  his  knighthood  from 
the  queen.  His  friend  and  pastor,  Dr.  Seyton,  was  a  leading  clergyman  of 
the  Free  Church  of  Scotland,  known  for  his  excellent  judgment  and  diplo- 
matic talents.    Honest  Sir  John  did  not  copy  his  precise  English  or  just 
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accent;  but,  nevertheless,  he  was  a  well-read  and  intelligent  man  who  expected 
to  see  a  good  deal  and  had  an  observing  pair  of  eyes. 

"I  was  meaning  to  take  the  boys  tomorrow  to  Lady  Hester  Stanhope's 
old  home,"  said  Mr.  Alison,  "but  we'll  put  that  off  till  Thursday.  I  suppose 
you  start  early  tomorrow?' ' 

"About  seven  o'clock,"  replied  Sir  John.  "Ye'd  better  come  to  breakfast 
wi'  us  at  half-past  six.     I'll  send  the  gig  on  shore  to  meet  you." 

It  was  so  arranged,  and  the  boys  expressed  their  delight  at  the  prospect 


sarepta. 

This  city  lies  between  Sidon  and  Tyre.    It  is  associated  with  Elijah  and  the  widow  who  had  a  never-failing 
cruise  of  oil.    Her  house  is  shown  on  the  hill. 

of  a  pleasant  sail  along  the  coast.     They  had  already  made  friends  with  Tom 
Steel,  a  sturdy,  red-cheeked  youngster. 


IV. 

It  was  an  exquisite  morning,  and  as  the  vessel  steamed  off  the  whole 
romance  of  Sidon  seemed  fitly  enshrined  in  the  sea-washed  white  town  fringed 
with  its  lovely  green  orchards,  and  overshadowed  by  the  great  shoulders  of 
Mt.  Lebanon. 

"It  is  only  about  twenty-two  miles,"  remarked  Mr.  Alison.  "I  think 
we  can  steam  there,  in  such  a  vessel  as  this,  in  about  two  hours." 
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"She'll  do  it  in  less,"  was  Sir  John's  reply,  who  believed  immensely  in 
the  capabilities  of  his  yacht.  "Before  we've  had  time  to  hear  all  Mr.  Alison 
has  to  tell  us  about  Tyre,  we'll  be  there." 

"Tyre  has  given  its  name  to  all  Syria,"  remarked  Mr.  Alison,  "and  it 
is  still  called  'Sur'  by  the  people." 

"Yes,"  said  Dr.  Seyton;   "we  hear  of  it  as  far  back  as  the  reign  of 

Rameses  II.,  when  the  Egyptian 
Mohar  visited  the  country,  and 
called  it  a  'city  in  the  sea.'  You 
know  how  Longfellow  addresses  it: 

"  'O  town  in  the  midst  of  the  seas, 
With  thy  rafts  of  cedar  trees, 

Thy  merchandise  and  thy  ships: 
Thou,  too,  art  become  as  naught, 
A  phantom,  a  shadow,  a  thought, 

A  name  upon  men's  lips!'  " 

"That's  Sarepta,"  said  Mr. 
Alison,  rising  and  walking  to  the 
side  of  the  vessel.  "They  used 
to  show  Elijah's  house  there,  but 
the  site  now  is  a  Mohammedan 
tomb." 

"Here,  Tom!"  cried  Sir  John 
to  his  son,  "oot  wi  your  Bible 
and  read  the  passage  about  Elijah 
and  the  widow's  cruse  of  oil." 

The  boy  found  it  very  readily 
in  the  seventeenth  chapter  of 
First  Kings,  and  read  the  story, 
the  close  of  which  is  almost  a 
counterpart  of  the  story  of  Elisha 
and  the  Shuuamite's  son. 

"Everybody  in  Scotland  kens 
aboot  the  widow's  cruse  of  oil," 
Sir  John,  "When  I 
I  used  often  to  go 
doon  to  the  auld  toon  of  Ayr, 
to  spend  a  week  wi'  my  grannie — she  that  was  an  Alison  frae  Cumnock. 
There  was  auld  natural  in  the  place,  a  half-baked  fellow  ca'ed  Rab  Hamilton. 
They  finally  put  him  in  the  puirshoose,  but  he  didna  like  it  ony  too  weel. 
He  was  aye  complaining  of  something  or  ither.  The  parritch,  for  instance, 
didna  suit  him — it  was  ower  thin.  Next  time  the  minister  cam  to  the  place, 
after  he  had  said  the  blessing  before  meat,  Rab  spak  up  to  him:  cAh,  min- 


FREDERICK  BARBAROSSA. 


This  heroic  emperor  of  Germany  set  out  at  the  head  oi  a 
crusade  in  his  sixty-ninth  year,  and  died  in  Cilicia.    He  was 
drowned  in  the  Cydnus  in  the  same  river  that  Cleopatra  sailed    remarked 
up  to  her  first  meeting*  with  Mark  Antony,  and  was  buried  at  Kr»x 

Tyre.  WaS     a     DOY» 
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ister,  thae  parritch  need  nae  blessing,  there's  a  blessing  on  them  already.' 
'How's  that?'  quoth  the  minister.  'Deed,  minister,'  replied  Rab,  they're 
like  the  widow's  cruse  o'  ile:  take  a  spoonfu'  oot,  and  it  aye  fills  up.'  Rab 
was  sly.     And  so  that's  Sarepta." 

"It's  strange,"  remarked  the  Doctor,  as  the  promontory  of  Tyre  came 
more  distinctly  into  sight,  "it's  strange  that  the  bones  of  the  great  Barbarossa 
should  have  found  their  last  resting  place  in  the  city  of  King  Hiram.  His 
followers  must  have  brought  them  a  very  long  distance." 

"He  died  on  the  borders  of  Armenia,"  remarked  Mr.  Alison,  "where  the 
cold  waters  of  the  Selef  chilled  __^   —  --:  .  __ 

his  blood  and   induced  the  ~-~~-   _ 

fever.  H  e  forgot  that  he 
wasn't  so  young  as  he  once 
had  been,  for  his  red  hair  was 
already  streaked  with  gray." 

"If  I  remember  right,  all 
his  body  does  not  rest  in  the 
church  at  Tyre;  isn't  that 
so?"  inquired  the  Doctor. 

"His  brains  and  viscera 
were  buried  at  Antioch,"  said 
Mr.  Alison;  "but  they  carried 
the  bones  as  far  as  Tyre." 

"Tell  me,  Tom,"  and 
the  Doctor  turned  around  geni- 
ally to  the  rosy  son  of  the 
worthy  knight,  "what  Scotch 
king  was  buried  in  the  same 
duplicate  manner?" 

"Robert  the  Bruce,"  was 
the  ready  reply.     "His  body, 
without  the  heart  was  buried  at  Dunfermline,  but  the  heart  was  buried  at 
Melrose." 

"Frederic  had  started  out  with  two  hundred  thousand  men,  the  flower 
of  German  chivalry,"  continued  the  Doctor,  "and  great  things  were  expected 
of  him.  The  years  passed  on  without  any  sign  of  his  return,  but  the  people 
did  not  give  up  their  hopes  of  seeing  him  again." 

Frederic  Barbarossa. 
"Was  Frederic  really  the  greatest  of  all  the  Crusaders?"  asked  Philip. 
"Professor  Bryce  says  so  in  one  of  his  books." 

"Possibly  he  was  the  greatest  historical  figure  who  ever  went  to  the 
Crusades,"  answered  Mr.  Alison.     "I  think  Professor  Bryce  calls  him  the 
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TOMB  OF  HIRAM. 
The  tradition  that  this  is  the  tomb  of  Hiram,  king  of  Tyre,  is 
quite  recent,  but  the  structure  is  a  very  interesting  memorial  of 
the  past.    It  is  situated  quite  close  to  Tyre. 
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noblest  type  of  mediaeval  character  in  all  its  essential  greatness  and  defects. 
But,  as  a  Crusader,  Godfrey  of  Bouillon  must  rank  above  him;  and  his  con- 
temporary, Richard  of  England,  did  far  more  for  the  cause.  And  as  a  type 
of  mediaeval  nobleness  of  character,  Louis  IX.  may  very  well  rank  as  his 
equal  or  superior.  The  German  people,  who  idolized  him,  refused  to  believe 
that  Frederic  was  dead.  They  thought  that  he  lived  in  a  cave  with  his 
knights  somewhere  among  the  Thuringian  Mountains.  On  the  great  mount- 
ain Untersberg,  close  to  Lake  Berchtesgaden,  he  slept  an  enchanted  sleep,  and 
when  the  ravens  should  cease  to  wheel  about  the  mountain  peak  and  the  pear 
tree  blossom  in  the  valley  below,  then  he  and  his  Crusaders  would  awake, 
and,  descending  to  the  plains  below,  would  restore  to  distracted  Germany  the 
glory  and  the  unity  which  had  marked  his  splendid  reign." 

The  gig  was  now  ready  to  take  them  ashore.  As  they  rowed  in,  Mr. 
Alison  called  their  attention  to  a  row  of  columns  lying  under  the  surface  of 
the  sea.  They  had  belonged  to  some  fine  building  of  Greek  or  Roman  time. 
Much  of  old  Tyre  has  been  swept  away  and  is  buried  under  sand  and  salt 
water. 

"Tyre  is  evidently  no  longer  an  island  city,"  remarked  the  Doctor,  as 
he  stood  looking  across  the  sandy  isthmus. 

4 'It  was  Alexander  the  Great's  embankment  which  put  an  end  to  its 
insulation,"  replied  Mr.  Alison.  There  were  originally  two  islands,  but  now 
these  are  one,  and  the  whole  hundred  and  twenty-five  acres  are  joined  per- 
manently to  the  mainland." 

They  found  the  Church  of  the  Crusaders,  where  Frederic  Baroarossa  lies 
buried,  at  the  southeast  corner  of  the  town,  three  of  its  apses  forming  part 
of  the  town  walls.  Conrad  of  Montferrat,  who  became  titular  king  of  Jeru- 
salem when  Guy  of  Lusignan  left  Palestine  for  good  to  go  to  Cyprus,  was 
buried  beside  him  a  few  years  later.  • 


"Lone  is  the  land  of  a  thousand  wars,  the  home  of  a  solemn  peace, 
Where  the  past  still  shows  her  myriad  scars  as  the  marching  years  increase; 
No  more  are  the  princes  proud  of  yore  than  the  ashes  blown  from  a  pyre, 
And  the  jackal  has  his  haunt  in  the  tomb  of  Hiram,  King  of  Tyre." 

"It's  been  a'  tombs  since  we  cam  ashore,"  remarked  Sir  John  that  after- 
noon; "first  Barbarossa's,  and  then  Conrad's,  and  then  Hiram's,  and  then  the 
tombs  of  the  whole  Phoenician  race,  wi'  Hebrews,  Crusaders,  and  Japanese 
thrown  in.  Come,  we'll  change  the  subject  to  something  mair  cheerfu'. 
Here's  a  young  laddie  wants  to  hear  about  heroes  and  sieges  and  battles. 
Don't  you,  my  boy?"  addressing  Eugene. 

Eugene  confessed  that  this  was  a  subject  that  interested  him  more  than 
tombs. 
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uWhat  a  great  city  Tyre  must  have  been  in  the  height  of  its  glory,' ' 
remarked  the  Doctor.  "I  believe  its  walls  were  as  high  as  one  hundred  and 
fifty  feet." 

44 It  was  not  the  walls  which  gave  it  such  an  advantage,' '  said  Mr.  Alison, 
"but  the  possession  of  excellent  water.  The  rocky  strata  of  the  neighboring 
hills  shelve  toward  Tyre,  and  the  water  meeting  here  a  bed  of  sandstone,  is 
forced  up.  In  the  rainy  season  I've  sometimes  seen  the  fresh  water  bubble  up 
out  in  the  bay  there,  as  if  it  boiled.  The  Tyrians  were  never  badly  off  for 
water;  and  they  could  get  their  food  supplies  from  abroad." 

"Ezekiel  gives  a  fine  picture  of  its  greatness  in  the  twenty-seventh  chap- 
ter of  his  prophecy,"  said  the  Doctor. 
"The  Island  of  Cyprus  belonged  to  it, 
and  its  vessels  were  found  all  over  the 
Mediterranean.  From  Spain  they  brought 
silver,  iron,  tin,  and  lead;  from  the  Black 
Sea  they  brought  copper;  from  Egypt  they 
brought  wooden  goods.  It  was  an  entrepot 
for  all  the  products  of  Arabia,  of  Syria, 
and  of  Asia  Minor;  the  chief  store-house 
of  the  ancient  world." 

"When  was  Tyre  at  its  greatest?" 
asked  Eugene. 

"Probably  about  the  year  900  B.  C; 
in  the  time  of  Elijah  and  of  Jezebel,"  re- 
plied Mr.  Alison.  "The  growth  of  Car- 
thage, founded  in  880,  and  of  its  other 
colonies,  while,  perhaps,  not  detracting 
from  the  real  wealth  and  prosperity  of 
Tyre,  made  it  less  the  center  of  the  com- 
mercial world." 

"How  did  Alexander  succeed  in  tak- 
ing so  strong  a  city?"  asked  Philip. 

"It  is  one  of  the  great  sieges  of  history,"  replied  the  Doctor;  "and  we 
are  supplied  by  ancient  historians  with  a  very  full  account  of  all  the  partic- 
ulars. The  massive  city  walls,  a  hundred  and  fifty  feet  high,  which,  at  that 
time,  stretched  from  north  to  south  of  the  island  city,  were  able  to  laugh  at  any 
ordinary  attack  made  by  boats  or  rafts.  Alexander  knew  this,  and  resolved 
to  carry  the  mainland  to  the  walls.  A  whole  summer  he  kept  piling  up  trees, 
stones,  mud,  and  rubbish,  so  as  to  close  up  the  narrow  strait." 

"How  wide  was  the  strait,  Doctor?"  asked  Tom. 

"About  three-quarters  of  a  mile,"  was  the  reply.  His  mole  was  fre- 
quently broken  and  constantly  impeded  by  the  devices  of  the  Tyrians.     Alex- 


From  "Constantinople"— Roberts  Bros.,  Pubs. 
THE  SARCOPHAGUS  OF  ALEXANDER  THE 
GREAT— END  VIEW. 
Mr.  E.  A.  Grosvenor  says:  "This  creation  of 
the  third  century  before  Christ  repays  a  pilgrim- 
age of  the  art  student,  of  the  lover  of  art,  or  of 
whoever  would  drink  in  the  ideal  of  its  perfec- 
tion.   It  is  equal  to  the  finest  work  of  Phidias. 
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ander  would  certainly  have  been  foiled  had  he  not  received  help  from  former 
allies  of  Tyre.  The  Sidonians  came  with  their  vessels  and  blocked  up  the 
northern  entrance  to  the  harbor,  and  the  Cypriotes  with  their  fleet  blocked 
up  the  southern  entrance;  while  the  Carthaginians,  who  had  promised  aid  to 
Tyre,  found  that  they  had  too  much  trouble  on  hand  in  the  West  to  furnish  any 
assistance.  Poor  Tyre  had  thus  to  fight,  unaided,  against  the  rest  of  the  world; 
and  in  the  month  of  September,  332  B.  C,  the  city  was  finally  carried  by 
assault.  Alexander  was  so  afraid  of  anything  miscarrying  that,  like  God- 
frey of  Bouillon  at  Jerusalem,  he  was  up  in  one  of  the  highest  wooden  towers 


From  "Constantinople,"  by  Edwin  A.  Grosvenor.  Copyright  1395,  by  Roberts  Bros. 

THE  SARCOPHAGUS  OP  ALEXANDER  THE  GREAT— SIDE  VIEW. 
The  Sarcophagus  of  Alexander  the  Great  is  now  regarded  as  the  most  interesting  of  all  the  wonderful  antiqui- 
ties in  the  Museum  at  Constantinople.  This  was  discovered  at  Sidon,  by  an  Arab,  in  1887.  Dr.  Eddy,  an  American 
missionary  at  Sidon,  was  the  first  person  to  call  to  this  remarkable  find  the  attention  of  the  civilized  world.  The 
first  figure  to  the  left  is  a  representation  of  Alexander  the  Great  in  battle.  Mr.  Edwin  Grosvenor,  in  his  admirable 
book  on  Constantinople,  says:  "It  may  indeed  be  the  coffin  of  the  conqueror  of  the  ancient  world.  If  so  the 
Mausoleum  was  worthy  of  its  tenant. " 

directing  the  attack,  and  slew  several  of  the  besieged  with  his  own  hand. 
His  appearance  on  that  high  tower,  clad,  as  he  was,  in  all  his  royal  insignia, 
is  one  of  the  most  dramatic  incidents  in  his  whole  career." 


VI. 

"By  the  way,  Doctor,"  remarked  Mr.  Alison,  "did  you  see  the  grave  of 
Alexander  at  Sidon?" 

"At  Sidon?"  quoth  the  Doctor,  much  nonplussed.  CCI  thought  Alex- 
ander had  been  buried  at  Alexandria,     I'm  certain  his  tomb  is  shown  there. 
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Renan  says    nothing   about  Alexander's  grave  in  his   book  on   Phoenician 
tombs." 

"What's  that,  Doctor?"  exclaimed  Sir  John  in  pretended  astonishment. 
"Do  ye  mean  to  say  a  guid  orthodox  man  like  you  wud  read  the  buiks  o'  a 
heretic  like  Renan?     They're  rank  puzzhon,  man;  rank  puzzhon." 

"I  did  not  refer,  Sir  John,"  responded  the  other,  to  his  misguided  Life 
of  Christ,  against  which  I  always  warn  my  young  people,  as  you  know;  but 
to  his  Mission  of  Phoenicia — a  book  devoted  largely  to  Phoenician  modes  of 
sepulture  and  the  lessons  to  be 
gathered  from  their  tombs." 

nThe  discovery  o f  the 
sarcophagus  was  made  quite 
recently,"  said  Mr.  Alison; 
"not  more  than  six  years  ago. 
A  rich  Mohammedan  was  hav- 
ing some  alterations  made  in 
his  grounds  near  Sidon,  when 
the  workmen  struck  a  burial- 
shaft,  quadrangular  in  shape 
and  about  five  feet  wide,  the 
depth  being  over  twice  as 
great.  The  four  faces  of  the 
pit  opened  into  four  chambers, 
pointing  due  north,  south, 
east,  and  west.  In  an  inner 
chamber  on  the  west  side  was 
found  the  splendid  sarco- 
phagus, a  masterpiece  of  ele- 
gant sculpture,  which  has 
since  been  identified  as  Alex- 
ander the  Great's." 

"Where  is  it  now?"  in- 
quired the  Doctor. 

"The  contents  of  the  chambers  were  conveyed  to  Constantinople,  and  the 
place  was  filled  up  with  rubbish,"  was  Mr.  Alison's  reply. 

"I  should  have  begged  Sir  John  to  return  instantly  to  Sidon,"  replied 
the  Doctor,  "had  I  thought  there  was  any  chance  of  seeing  so  wonderful  a 
sarcophagus.  But,  of  course,  if  the  place  has  been  filled  up,  there  is  less 
interest  attaching  to  it.  Can  Alexander's  funeral  procession  have  stayed 
here  on  its  way  from  Babylon  to  Alexandria,  and  a  mere  dummy  coffin  have 
been  sent  on  to  Egypt?  The  ancient  world  certainly  believed  that  Alex- 
ander's bones  rested  in  the  city  which  he  had  founded;  but  it  is  true  that  his 
sarcophagus  has  never  been  found." 


Prom  a  picture  in  "The  Life  of  Hannibal,"  Houghton  Mifflin  ft  Oo. 
HANNIBAL. 
Perhaps  the  greatest  military  genius  in  the  world's  history. 
Of  Phoenician  descent,  and  born  in  a  Phoenician  colony,  he 
towered  above  his  compatriots,  who  treated  him  ungratefully. 
He  died  in  Bithynia,  Asia  minor,  in  the  year  183  B.  C. 
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"No,"  replied  Mr.  Alison.  "On  the  contrary,  the  sarcophagus  obtained 
by  the  English  government  for  the  British  Museum  in  1802,  on  the  supposi- 
tion that  it  was  Alexander's,  turned  out  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  him. 
Byron  thought  it  was  Alexander's,"  continued  Mr.  Alison.  "Do  you  remem- 
ber his  lines? — 

"  'He  wept  for  worlds  to  conquer ,  he  who  ne'er 
Conceived  the  globe,  he  panted  not  to  spare, 
While  even  the  busy  Northern  Isle  unknown 
Which  holds  his  urn,  and  never  knew  his  throne.'  " 

"Tombs!  tombs!"  said  Sir  John  in  despair.  "When  the  Doctor  goes  on 
that  tack,  it's  a  long  while  before  he  gets  in  stays.  Come  on  the  yacht,  Mr. 
Alison,  and  have  yer  crack  out  with  him;  it  will  be  Alexander's  sarcophagus 
noo  for  a  week  on  end." 

"Was  Hannibal  ever  at  Tyre?"  asked  Philip  of  Mr.  Alison.  "Tom 
says  so,  and  that  he  once  had  a  Latin  exercise  given  out  to  him  to  translate, 
beginning  kQuum  Hannibal  de  Carthagine  abiiset  Tyriam  urbem  advenit?  " 

"Tom's  quite  right,"  replied  Mr.  Alison.  "Hannibal's  object  in  coming 
here  was  to  induce  Antiochus  to  make  war  upon  the  Romans  in  their  own 
country,  as  the  Carthaginian  general  himself  had  done,  and  with  such 
wonderful  success.  By  the  way,  Hannibal  is  just  another  form  of  the  Hebrew 
and  Christian  name  John,  and  Carthage  is  the  Hebrew  Kirjath,  ca  town,'  so 
often  found  in  Bible  names." 

"That's  one  for  you,"  remarked  the  Doctor  facetiously  to  the  knight; 
"we  must  call  you  now,  Sir  Hannibal  Steel." 

"Deed,  you'll  dae  naething  o'  the  kind,"  retorted  Sir  John.  "My  name's 
John,  or  else  Jock;  I  want  nae  lang-nebbit  Carthaginian  name." 

"I'll  explain  how,"  said  Mr.  Alison.  "John  is  a  contraction  of  Johan- 
nan,  'the  Grace  of  God;'  another  form  of  the  name  being  Hananiah.  Jah 
and  Bel  are  equivalent  names  in  Hebrew  for  the  Deity,  so  that  Hannibal  is  a 
combination  that  would  be  perfectly  intelligible  to  an  ancient  Hebrew.  The 
interesting  point  to  note  is  this:  that  the  two  races,  the  Punic,  or  Phoenician, 
and  the  Hebrew,  were  so  intimately  allied  by  language." 

"And  in  methods  of  sepulture?"  added  the  Doctor,  anxious  to  get  back 
to  his  favorite  subject. 

"There,  ye're  at  it  again,  Doctor!"  exclaimed  Sir  John;  "and  so  I'll 
leave  you.  I  don't  want  to  dream  that  I'm  a  mummy  berrit  twal  feet  deep 
in  a  Phoenician  or  Hebrew  rock-cut  chawraer.  Guid  nicht,  Mr.  Alison;  guid 
nicht,  boys." 

Next  morning,  after  an  early  breakfast,  Mr.  Alison  and  the  boys  went 
ashore  in  the  gig,  after  the  pleasantest  of  partings  with  the  worthy  knight  and 
his  son,  and  the  excellent  Doctor  Seyton.  A  few  hours  of  riding  brought 
them  under  the  high  bluff  of  Sarepta,  with  its  terraced  houses;  and  before 
the  sun  was  very  low  in  the  heavens  they  were  passing  under  Louis  IX.'s 
Castle  and  entering  the  town  of  Sidon. 


CHAPTER  XXXV. 

The  Queen  of  Lebanon. 

"THHE  lady  whose  grave  we  go  to  visit  tomorrow,"  remarked  Mr.  Alison, 
1  as  he  and  the  boys  were  seated  on  the  veranda  of  the  Mansion-house, 
"was  one  of  the  most  remarkable  characters  of  the  century.  She  gained  a 
world-wide  reputation,  when  quite  a  young  woman,  for  wit  and  queenliness; 
and  during  her  uncle's  lifetime  was  probably  the  most  prominent  woman 
living  in  the  world." 

4 'Who  was  her  uncle?"  inquired  Philip. 

"The  Prime  Minister  of  England,  William  Pitt,"  replied  Mr.  Alison. 
"Lady  Hester's  mother  was  a  daughter  of  the  first  Earl  of  Chatham,  and 
sister  to  the  great  Prime  Minister  of  George  III.  As  he  never  married,  Lady 
Hester,  who  lived  with  him,  performed  the  duties  of  hostess  at  Walmer  Castle, 
where  he  lived.  She  was  a  great  favorite  of  King  George's,  who  had  an 
unlimited  admiration  for  her  wonderful  powers  of  conversation  and  command- 
ing powers  of  mind.  He  once,  jokingly,  told  Pitt  that  he  could  readily 
supply  the  place  of  Prime  Minister  with  a  more  capable  occupant,  whom  he 
was  willing  to  trust,  not  only  as  a  statesman,  but  as  a  general.  Pitt  was 
puzzled,  and  scarcely  understood  the  king's  allusive  manner,  until  he  added: 
'That's  my  new  minister,'  pointing  to  Lady  Hester,  who  was  on  Pitt's  arm. 
'There  is  not  a  man  in  my  kingdom  who  is  a  better  politician  than  Lady 
Hester;  and  I  have  great  pleasure  in  saying,  too,  there  is  not  a  woman  who 
adorns  her  sex  more  than  she  does.  And,  let  me  say,  Mr.  Pitt,  you  have  not 
reason  to  be  proud  that  you  are  a  minister,  for  there  have  been  many  before 
you,  and  will  be  many  after  you;  but  you  have  reason  to  be  proud  of  her 
who  unites  everything  that  is  great  in  man  and  woman.'  It  was  a  fine  com- 
pliment. Two  battles,  however,  wrecked  Lady  Hester's  career  and  her 
happiness." 

"Which  battles  were  they?"  inquired  Eugene.. 

"Austerlitz  and  Corunna,"  was  the  reply.  "The  first  of  these  battles 
shattered  her  uncle's  hopes  and  plans;  and  the  look  of  a  dying  man  came 
upon  his  face  as  he  heard  the  news.  'Roll  up  the  map  of  Europe,'  he 
remarked,  signifying  that  his  hopes  of  a  successful  resistance  to  Napoleon 
were  ended.  In  two  months  he  was  dead;  and  his  niece,  from  being  the  queen 
of  society  and  an  influential  political  factor,  had  to  retire  into  private  life 
upon  a  limited  income.  This  happened  early  in  the  year  1806.  Just  three 
years  later,  in  the  same  fatal  month  of  January,  Sir  John  Moore  was  killed 
at  Corunna  in  Spain.     His  last  words  were  spoken  to  Captain  Stanhope,  who 
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stood  near:  'Remember  me  to  your  sister.'  So  ended  her  love  affair.  To 
increase  her  sorrow,  another  and  a  favorite  brother  fell  in  the  same  engage- 
ment.   You  remember  Wolfe's  lines  describing  the  burial  of  Sir  John  Moore? 

"  'They  buried  him  darkly  at  dead  of  night, 
The  sods  with  their  bayonets  turning; 
By  the  misty  moon-beams'  struggling  light 
And  the  lantern  dimly  burning.' 

Moore  was  a  strikingly  handsome  man,  and  they  would  have  made  a  dis- 
tinguished couple. 

"Her  own  burial  was  strangely  similar.  I  remember  Dr.  Thomson, 
author  of  The  Land  and  the  Book,  telling  my  father  that  it  was  the  weirdest 

spectacle  at  which  he  was  ever  present. 
It  took  place  in  the  darkness  of  night; 
and  the  only  light  that  was  furnished  came 
from  two  candles  stuck  in  the  eye-sockets 
of  a  skull  belonging  to  a  French  officer, 
whose  remains  had  been  interred  in  the 
same  tomb  some  years  before." 

"I  have  seen  a  picture  of  her  in  a  very 
odd  dress,"  remarked  Philip. 

11 Didn't  she  look  like  a  noble  Turk- 
ish boy?"  said  Mr.  Alison.  "She  wore  a 
crimson  burnoos,  with  a  richly  embroid- 
ered dress  under  it.  The  burnoos  was  or- 
namented with  gold  lace,  and  the  saddle 
was  of  red  velvet.  We  all  admired  her 
very  much,  and  wondered  at  her  ways. 
She  had  a  head-servant  called  Melba,  a 
prophet,  who  predicted  great  things  of  her. 
He  found  a  book  away  in  the  mountains 
written  in  Arabic,  and  this  was  a  passage 
in  it:  4A  European  woman  would  one  day  come  and  live  on  Mt.  Lebanon,  and 
build  a  house  there.  She  would  have  more  power  than  the  Sultan.  The 
Mahdi  would  come,  after  a  dreadful  period  of  war,  famine,  and  pestilence,  and 
would  ride  a  horse  born  saddled.  A  woman  would  come  from  a  far  country 
to  share  in  the  mission.'  " 

"Did  any  woman  ever  come?"  asked  Eugene. 

"An  American  lady,  Miss  Livermore, M  said  Mr.  Alison,  "came  here; 
but  they  quarreled  and  she  left.  She  was  a  New  Hampshire  girl,  the 
daughter  of  Judge  Livermore  of  that  State,  and  at  one  time  lived  quite  near 
the  home  of  the  poet  Whittier.  He  speaks  of  her  as  very  talented  and 
enthusiastic,  but  eccentric  and  liable  to  gusts  of  passion.     At  one  time  she 
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slopes  of  ML  Lebanon. 
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would  be  the  gayest  of  the  gay  at  a  state  ball;  at  another  time  she  would  be 
addressing  religious  meetings  in  a  school-house.  Finally,  she  became  a  warm 
Second  Adventist,  and  went  abroad  to  preach  this  doctrine.  She  wandered 
through  Europe  and  at  length  found  herself  in  Syria.  After  her  quarrel  with 
Lady  Hester  she  went  into  the  desert,  and  was  received  as  a  prophetess  by  a 
tribe  of  Bedawins.  Here  is  the  passage  in  Snow-Bound  which  describes  her;n 
and  he  began  to  read  at  line  510: 

"  'Another  guest  that  winter  night 
Flashed  back  from  lustrous  eyes  the  light. 
Unmarked  by  time,  and  yet  not  young, 
The  honeyed  music  of  her  tongue 
And  words  of  meekness  scarcely  told 
A  nature  passionate  and  bold, 
Strong,  self-concentred,  spurning  guide, 
Its  milder  features  dwarfed  beside 
Her  unbent  will's  majestic  pride. 
*  *  ♦  *#  *  *  * 

Through  Smyrna's  plague-hushed  thoroughfares, 
Up  sea-set  Malta's  rocky  stairs, 
Gray  olive  slopes  of  hills  that  hem 
Thy  tombs  and  shrines,  Jerusalem, 
Or  startling  on  her  desert  throne 

The  crazy  queen  of  Lebanon   '  » 

With  claims  fantastic  as  her  own 
Her  tireless  feet  have  held  their  way; 
And  still,  unrestful,  bowed,  and  gray, 
She  watches  under  Eastern  skies 
With  hope  each  day  renewed  and  fresh, 
Whereof  she  dreams  and  prophesies!'  " 

"What  brought  Lady  Hester  out  here?"  inquired  Philip. 

"The  East  has  always  had  a  fascination  for  people  who  wished  to  tear 
themselves  away  from  the  pettiness  of  our  modern  civilized  Hfe.  The  friends 
whom  Lady  Hester  chiefly  loved  were  dead,  and  she  had  no  sphere  in  which 
to  exercise  her  abilities.  The  restricted  life  of  a  poor  gentlewoman  in  Lon- 
don became  intolerable  to  her;  and  so  she  finally  determined,  in  the  year  1810, 
to  sail  to  the  Mediterranean  and  get  rid  of  English  society  altogether.  For 
her  countrywomen  she  had  an  impatience  that  almost  amounted  to  disgust. 
She  was  for  some  time  in  Constantinople,  where  she  gained  powerful  friends 
at  the  Sultan's  court,  who  were  afterwards  of  great  use  to  her.  The  vessel 
in  which  she  sailed  from  Constantinople  to  the  Levant  was  shipwrecked  at 
Rhodes,  and  she  lost  almost  everything  that  belonged  to  her.  She  then 
visited  Egypt,  and  later  went  on  to  Jerusalem  and  Acre.  Next  she  came  here 
to  Sidon,  and  penetrated  the  recesses  of  Mt.  Lebanon.  You  know  that  the 
chief  of  the  Druses  lives  among  the  hills  near  the  sources  of  the  Ewely 
River?" 
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I. 

"From  Mt.  Lebanon  she  went  on  to  Damascus,  and  was  the  first  woman 
to  ride  unveiled  into  that  bigoted  Moslem  city.  It  was  feared  that  the  people 
would  insult  her;  but  some  took  her  for  a  beardless  boy,  while  the  others 
were  too  much  astonished  to  do  anything.  She  had  extraordinary  pluck, 
and  her  pale  face  and  commanding  air  greatly  impressed  the  Orientals." 

''Didn't  she  become  queen  of  the  Bedawins?"  asked  Philip.  "Abra- 
ham Lyons  told  us  that  fifty  thousand  Bedawins  made  her  their  queen  at 
Palmyra." 

"All  kinds  of  stories  went  about  in  regard  to  her,"  said  Mr.  Alison; 
"and  she  rather  enjoyed  the  mystery  and  notoriety  which  hung  round  her. 
She  was  determined  to  secure  for  herself  at  Damascus  more  consideration 
than  any  European  had  ever  before  received;  and  she  succeeded.  Refusing 
accommodation  in  the  Christian  quarter,  which  is  in  a  despised  district,  she 
insisted  on  having  a  good  house  near  the  Pasha's  palace.  From  this  time 
on  people  began  to  have  exaggerated  ideas  of  her  wealth  and  importance; 
and  when  she  chose  to  throw  herself  on  the  tender  mercies  and  good  faith  of 
the  children  of  the  desert — men  who  made  their  livelihood  by  robbery  and 
pillage — every  one  held  his  breath  with  astonishment.  The  very  boldness  of 
the  act  made  it  successful,  and  she  succeeded  in  making  friends  with  these 
•wild  men." 

II. 

"Please  tell  us  what  she  did  at  Palmyra,"  said  Eugene. 

"I'll  read  you  her  own  account  of  her  entry  into  the  place,  as  she  wrote 
it  to  her  friend,  the  Marquis  of  Sligo,"  said  Mr.  Alison,  as  he  reached  out 
his  hand  to  a  book-shelf  hanging  near  him. 

Extract  From  Lady  Hester's  Correspondence. 
"  'You  must  not  understand  Palmyra  to  be  a  desolate  place,  but  one  in 
which  there  are  fifteen  hundred  inhabitants.  The  chief  and  about  three 
hundred  people  came  out  about  two  hours'  distance  to  meet  us.  He  and  a 
few  of  the  grandees  were  upon  Arab  mares,  and  dressed  rather  more  to  imi- 
tate Turks  than  Arabs,  with  silk  shawls  and  large  silk  turbans.  The  men, 
at  least  many  of  them,  had  their  whole  bodies  naked,  except  a  pestimal  or 
petticoat,  studded  or  ornamented  with  leather,  blackamoors'  teeth,  beads,  and 
strange  sort  of  things  that  you  see  on  the  stage.  They  were  armed  with 
matchlocks  and  guns,  all  surrounding  me,  and  firing  in  my  face,  with  most 
dreadful  shouts  and  savage  music  and  dancing.  They  played  all  sorts  of 
antics  till  we  arrived  at  the  triumphal  arch  at  Palmyra.  The  inhabitants 
were  arranged  in  the  most  picturesque  manner  on  the  different  columns  lead- 
ing to  the  Temple  of  the  Sun.  The  space  before  the  arch  was  occupied  by 
dancing  girls,  most  fancifully  and  elegantly  dressed,  and  beautiful  children 
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placed  upon  the  projecting  parts  of  the  pillars,  with  garlands  of  flowers. 
One,  suspended  over  the  arch,  held  a  wreath  over  my  head.  After  having 
stopped  a  few  minutes,  the  procession  continued.  The  dancing  girls  imme- 
diately surrounded  me.  The  lancemen  took  the  lead,  followed  by  the  poets 
from  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates,  singing  complimentary  odes  and  playing 
upon  various  Arabian  instruments.  A  tribe  of  hale  Palmyrenes  brought  up 
the  rear,  when  we  took  up  our  habitation  in  the  Temple  of  the  Sun  and 
remained  there  a  week. 

u  'I  always  dressed  like  -a  Bedawin  Arab,  and  rode  with  provisions 
under  a  sort  of  red  rug  upon  my  horse,  and  a  water-bottle  and  a  chief 's  lance. 
Mr.  B.  and  the  Doctor  had  beards,  and  were  dressed  in  the  same  style,  with 
sheepskin  pelisses,  some  tanned,  some  covered  with  Bagdad  flowered  cottons, 
and  over  that  abahs,  which  are  a  sort  of  woolen  cloaks,  some  white,  with 
great  gold  flourishes  woven  in  upon  the  back  and  shoulders,  others  with 
plain  and  large  stripes  of  black  and  white,  a  quarter  of  a  yard  wide.  There 
was  a  chief  there  that  Lord  Petersham  would  die  of  envy  before,  as  he  was  as 
eveilfa  as  a  Frenchman,  and  presented  himself  with  the  air  of  Lord  Rivers  or 
the  Duke  of  Grafton.  Respecting  etiquette  and  politeness,  these  people  cer- 
tainly far  exceed  even  the  Turks;  but  for  eloquence  and  beauty  of  ideas 
(though  one  can  hardly  be  a  judge  of  it),  they  undoubtedly  are  beyond  any 
other  people  in  the  world.'  n 

III. 

"Are  the  Bedawins  so  highly  civilized?"  said  Philip.  * 'Abraham  Lyons 
told  me  they  were  a  very  dirty  set  of  people." 

"The  politeness  and  the  dirt  go  together,  I  think,"  said  Mr.  Alison, 
"as,  indeed,  they  often  do.  They  are  the  filthiest  feeders  in  the  world.  I 
have  seen  them  come  in  from  a  long  ride,  wipe  down  their  dirty  legs  and 
feet  with  their  hands,  and  then  offer  bread  on  which  they  had  spread  butter 
with  these  same  unwashed  fingers.  Then  they  would  tear  off  a  piece  of  meat 
with  their  fingers  and  offer  it  to  you,  as  one  street  child  would  do  to  another. 
One  does  not  know  the  objectionable  features  of  a  strange  race  until  he  comes 
to  close  quarters  with  them  in  ordinary  life.  They  are  the  same  wild  race  as 
in  the  days  of  Abraham  and  of  Job." 

"Was  Lady  Hester  long  with  them?"  asked  Eugene. 

"Not  very  long,"  was  the  reply.  "She  spent  the  winter  of  1812-13 
among  them,  and  from  what  I  have  told  you  of  their  habits  it  was,  no  doubt, 
long  enough.  Lady  Hester  was  not  a  woman  of  strong  constitution,  and  it 
was  only  her  indomitable  will  which  carried  her  through  these  hardships  of 
travel." 

"When  did  she  come  to  Sidon  to  stay?"  asked  Philip. 

"On  her  return  from  the  desert  she  went  to  Latakia,  but  the  plague 
broke  out  there  and  she  herself  nearly  died  of  it.     Her  retinue  expected  that 
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she  would  now,  after  four  years  of  travel,  think  of  returning  to  England;  but 
she  was  fascinated  with  the  East  and  its  marvels  and  was  after  hidden  treas- 
ure. She  had  heard  that  the  'butcher'  El  Jezzar  had  buried  treasure  before 
his  death,  and  she  asked  permission  from  the  Sultan  to  search  for  it.  A 
house  was  given  her  close  to  this  town;  and,  as  it  turned  out,  she  continued 
to  live  in  the  neighborhood  for  twenty-five  years,  until  her  death  in  1839. 
We  will  go  tomorrow  to  see  the  two  houses  which  she  occupied." 

"  Weren't  people  astonished  that  she  should  so  banish  herself?"  inquired 
Philip. 

uThey  were,"  replied  Mr.  Alison;  "and  you  will  find  various  allusions 

to  her  in  literature.     Here  is  a  stanza  from  Byron  that  has  been  applied  to 

her  by  Eliot  Warburton,  as  he  contemplated  the  ruins  of  Dar  Joon  after  her 

death : 

"  'Here  didst  thou  dwell,  here  schemes  of  pleasure  plan, 

Beneath  yon  mountain's  ever-beauteous  brow; 
But  now,  as  though  a  thing  unblessed  by  man, 

Thy  fairy-dwelling  is  as  lone  as  thou! 
Here  giant  weeds  a  passage  scarce  allow, 

To  halls  deserted,  portals  gaping  wide; 
Fresh  lessons  to  th'  unthinking  bosom,  how 

Vain  are  the  pleasaunces  by  life  supplied, 

Swept  into  wrecks  anon  by  Time's  ungentle  tide!'  " 

IV. 

"She  didn't  think  much  of  Byron,  who  was  too  full  of  affectations  to  suit 
her,  nor  of  poets  generally.  Her  favorites  were  men  of  action — statesmen 
and  soldiers.  Lamartine,  the  distinguished  French  poet  and  politician, 
made  a  journey  to  the  East  in  the  year  1830  and  visited  Lady  Hester — a 
special  privilege  she  granted  rarely,  and  only  when  it  pleased  her.  He  was 
greatly  impressed  with  her  strength  of  mind  and  her  faculty  of  penetrating 
into  the  depths  of  character.  Her  conversation  ranged  over  many  topics — 
politics,  ethnology,  astrology,  and  theology.  He  thought  her  religious  tenets 
were  a  mixture  of  the  different  religions  amid  which  she  lived:  she  had  the 
mysticism  of  the  Druses,  with  whose  secret  perhaps  she  alone  in  the  world 
was  acquainted;  the  resignation  tinctured  with  fatalism  of  the  Mussulman; 
the  patient  looking  forward  to*  the  Messiah  of  the  Jew,  and  the  practical 
benevolence  of  the  Christian. " 

V. 

"What  did  she  look  like?"  asked  Eugene.     "Doesn't  he  say  in  his  book?" 
"Here's  the  book,"  said  Mr.  Alison,  going  into  his  room  and  picking  it 

out   from  a  number  of  others  dealing  with   the  East.     "I'll  read   you  his 

description." 
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Lamartine's  Description  of  Lady  Hester. 

u  (So  deep  a  darkness  filled  the  place  that  I  could  scarcely  distinguish 
the  noble,  grave,  mild,  and  majestic  features  of  the  white  form  which,  in 
Oriental  costume,  rose  up  from  the  divan  and  advanced  forward,  holding  out 
its  hand  to  me. 

"  'Lady  Hester  appeared  to  be  about  fifty  years  of  age:  she  has  traits  that  it 
is  out  of  the  power  of  years  to  change;  freshness,  color,  and  prettiness  may 
fly  away  together  with  youth;  but  when  beauty  consists  in  the  pure  elegance 
of  the  lineaments,  in  the  dig- 


nity, majesty,  and  thoughtful 
expression  of  the  countenance, 
either  of  a  man  or  a  woman,  it 
may  alter  at  different  periods  of 
life,  but  it  never  passes  away 
— and  such  is  the  beauty  of 
Lady  Stanhope.  She  wore  on 
her  head  a  white  turban,  and 
on  her  forehead  a  purple 
woolen  fillet  falling  back  on 
each  shoulder.  A  long,  yel- 
low cashmere  shawl  and  an 
immensely  large  white  silk 
Turkish  gown  enveloped  her 
whole  figure  in  their  majes- 
tically simple  folds;  and  at  the 
opening  of  this  outer  tunic  at 
her  breast  was  seen  a  second 
gown  of  flowered  Persian  that 
reached  as  high  as  the  neck 
and  was  there  fastened  by  a 
pearl  clasp.  Turkish  boots 
of  yellow  morocco  embroidered 
with  silk  CQmpleted  this  ele- 
gant Oriental  costume,  which  she  wore  with  all  the  ease  and  gracefulness  of 
a  person  who  has  been  accustomed  to  no  other  from  earliest  youth.'  n 

VI. 

"  Another  traveler,  Kinglake,  the  historian  of  the  Crimean  war,  has  devoted 
a  chapter  of  his  fascinating  book  of  travels,  called  Eothen,  to  Lady  Hester. 
His  mother  had  been  an  acquaintance  of  Lady  Hester,  and  for  her  sake  the 
proud  hermitess  admitted  him  to  a  long  interview.     It  proved  to  be  the  most 


From  "Recollections  of  the  East,"  by  Alphonse  de  Lamartine. 

LAMARTINE. 
Alphonse  de  Lamartine  (1792-1869)  was  one  of  the  most  notable 


men  of  his  time  in  literature  and  politics, 
the  East,  he  wrote  a  history  of  Turkey. 
Stanhope  at  Jdon. 


Besides  his  Letters  from 
He  visited  Lady  Hester 
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interesting  chapter  in  the  whole  book,  and  is  said  to  have  contributed  more 
than  anything  else  to  its  great  popularity.  Unlike  Lamartine,  the  English- 
man did  not  give  any  account  of  the  future  which  the  prophetess  outlined  for 
him.  But  he  was  much  struck  by  a  casual  remark  she  made.  *  You  are  going 
into  Egypt, '  she  said,  'but  in  a  little  while  you  will  return  to  Syria.'  He 
smiled  inwardly  at  the  time,  for  he  had  determined,  after  visiting  the  Pyra- 
mids, to  sail  direct  from  Alexandria  to  Greece.  As  the  event  turned  out, 
however,  Lady  Hester  was  right.     The  plague  broke  out  in  Egypt,  and  to 


BETEDDIN. 
This  mountain  fastness  in  Lebanon  was  built  by  the  Emir  or  Governor  of  the  Druses  early  in  the  century.    It 
is  now  the  official  residence  of  the  Turkish  governor  of  the  province.    Lady  Hester  Stanhope  visited  the  place  in 
Emir  Beshir's  time  and  received  a  valuable  horse  from  him. 

avoid  the  quarantine  at  Alexandria,  Kinglake  again  crossed  the  desert  and 
paid  a  second  visit  to  the  mountains  of  Lebanon. n 

VII. 

Our  three  travelers,  mounted  on  sure-footed  asses,  have  left  the  Acre  gate 
of  Sayda.  Half  a  mile  brings  them  to  the  outskirts  of  the  green  and  fertile 
gardens  of  the  shore  strip,  and  there  the  ascent  begins.  On  the  top  of  the 
first  hill  they  gaze  down  into  the  deep  valley,  and,  looking  across  it,  descry 
on  the  opposite  summit  a  low,  flat-roofed  stone  building.     As  they  climb  up 
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to  it  all  is  bare  and  rocky.     No  cedars  or  shade  trees  throw  their  shadows 
across  its  bare  stone  walls. 

"Why,  we  can  see  the  Mediterranean  plainly/'  said  Eugene,  as  they  dis- 
mounted from  their  asses  at  the  gate. 

uThe  sea  is  only  two  miles  distant,  as  the  crow  flies,"  remarked  Mr. 
Alison.  "What  a  strange  fancy  for  a  highly-educated  woman,  brought  up  in 
fashionable  society,  to  retire  to  such  a  place.  It  had  been  the  residence  of  the 
patriarch  of  the  Maronite  sect  of  Christians,  and  the  previous  occupant  was 
buried  in  the  wall  seated  in  his  arm-chair. 

"You  know  Mt.  Lebanon  is  the  headquarters  of  the  Druse  people.  Lady 
Hester  Stanhope  was  intensely  interested  in  them,  and  visited  their  chief. 
His  palace  is  on  the  top  of  a  mountain,  and  can  be  reached  only  by  narrow, 
winding  paths,  such  as  ordinarily  would  be  left  to  goats  to  climb.  Perhaps 
we'll  go  there.  The  Emir  or  chief,  in  Lady  Hester's  time,  was  a  tyrant  and  a 
hypocrite,  who  betrayed  the  people  to  the  Egyptians.  There  comes  a  Druse 
man." 

"To  what  race  of  people  do  they  belong?"  asked  Philip. 

"They  are  mostly  of  Persian  stock,"  said  Mr.  Alison.  "And  Captain 
Conder  thinks  they  brought  the  custom  of  wearing  the  horn  from  the  River 
Oxus.  Laurence  Oliphant  liked  them  and  the  Samaritans  better  than  any  of 
the  other  peoples  in  Palestine.  Ibrahim  Pasha  led  an  army  of  thirty  thousand 
men  against  them  when  Lady  Hester  was  living  here,  and  drove  them  from 
Mt.  Lebanon;  but  they  retired  to  the  Hauran  and  defied  him  there;  and  now 
they  have  returned  to  their  old  haunts." 

"Are  most  of  the  people  Druses  about  here?"  asked  Philip. 

"By  no  means,"  was  the  reply;  "many  of  them  are  Maronites  or  native 
Christians,  who  take  their  name  from  a  teacher  called  Maron,  who  lived  in 
the  sixth  century.  There  are  about  200,000  of  them  in  this  Lebanon  district, 
and  they  hate  the  Druses  bitterly.  They  are  in  communion  with  the  Church 
of  Rome,  but  differ  in  some  respects,  for  their  inferior  priests  are  allowed  to 
marry.  It  was  a  patriarch  of  the  Maronites  whose  body  was  built  into  the 
walls  up  at  Mar  Elyas." 

VIII. 

They  are  now  climbing  up  the  ascent  to  Dar  Joon,  where  Lady  Hester 
lived  so  long,  and  where  she  was  buried. 

"Was  Dar  Joon  also  a  monastery,  like  Mar  Elyas?"  asked  Philip. 

"No;  it  was  a  hall  or  residence — that  is  the  meaning  of  Dar,"  was  Mr. 
Alison's  reply.  "It  belonged  to  a  Damascus  merchant,  from  whom  Lady 
Hester  rented  it  for  one  hundred  dollars  yearly,  all  the  improvements  to  go 
to  the  landlord.  Round  the  original  house  she  built  a  number  of  cottages, 
with  stables  and  other  outhouses,  making  an  extraordinary  collection  of 
buildings,  forming  a  kind  of  labyrinth  to  enter.     Her  garden  was  very  beau- 
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tiful,  and  she  spent  on  it  a  good  deal  of  time  and  money.  In  it  were  two 
pavilions  with  trap-doors  in  the  floor  leading  out  into  the  open  country." 

"Was  Emir  Beshyr  a  Druse?"  asked  Philip. 

"Not  by  birth  or  upbringing.  He  was  born  of  Mussulman  parents,  and 
afterwards  became  a  Druse.  Even  the  Sheikh,  the  favorite  Druse  leader, 
was  never  allowed  to  be  an  initiated  Druse;  perhaps  because  his  dealings  with 
outsiders  made  it  impossible  for  him  to  preserve  his  ceremonial  purity.  But 
his  wife  was  anAakcl,  and  therefore  holier  than  he.  Lady  Hester  befriended 
the  Sheikh.     She  was,  above  all  things,  a  politician,  eager  to  direct  and 


DAR  JOON. 
Joon,  pronounced /k»/\  was  the  residence  of  I^ady  Hester  Stanhope  (or  many  years.    She  bought  it  from  a 
Syrian  merchant  and  greatly  improved  and  enlarged  it,  paying  particular  attention  to  the  gardens.    After  her 
death  it  was  suffered  to  fall  into  utter  disrepair  and  decay. 

influence  national  movements,  as  her  uncle  and  grandfather  had  done  before 
her." 

"She  seems  to  have  been  more  of  a  man  than  a  woman,"  remarked 
Philip. 

"That  is  true,"  said  Mr.  Alison.  "She  despised  feminine  accomplish- 
ments and  anything  like  effeminacy.     She  even  despised  her  own  sex." 

IX. 
They  were  now  at  the  summit  of  the  hill  on  which   Lady  Hester  had 
built  her  strange  residence,  and  passed  in  through  the  open  portals.     They 
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had  to  force  their  way  among  a  tangle  of  weeds  and  flowers  in  order  to  enter. 
No  one  in  the  neighborhood  visited  the  place,  for  it  was  supposed  to  be 
haunted  by  the  spirit  of  the  magician  lady  who  here  watched  the  stars  and 
performed  incantations.  Crushed  marble  fountains,  broken  trellises,  and 
wrecked  pavilions,  gave  an  idea  of  what  the  place  was  in  its  glory. 

"There  is  her  tomb,"  said  Mr.  Alison,  pointing  to  a  somewhat  dilapi- 
dated structure  in  one  corner  of  the  garden.  "She  died  with  no  Frank  or 
European  near  her;  but  Mr.  Moore,  the  British  consul,  from  Sidon,  came  up 
to  bury  her,  along  with  Mr.  Thomson,  author  of  The  Land  and  the  Book,  as  I 
have  already  told  you.  The  place  was  already  a  sepulcher,  for  Captain 
Loustaunau,  the  son  of  a  strange  old  Frenchman  whom  she  had  befriended y 
had  been  buried  there 
some  years  before." 

"Didn't  she  reign  as 
a  kind  of  queen?"  asked 
Eugene. 

"Old  General  Lous- 
taunau,who  survived  her, 
and  who  was  known  as 
the  ' Prophet,'  used  to  go 
about  preaching  that  all 
the  queens  in  Christen- 
dom  were  a  pack  of 
worthless  women  com- 
pared with  her,  and  that 
Lady  Hester  was  the  only 
queen.  He  expected  the 
Second  Advent  in  1847, 
when  he  himself  was  to 
be  made  young  again,  and  be  greater  through  her  than  any  prince  in  Europe." 

"Who  was  he,  really?"  asked  Eugene. 

"He  was  a  Frenchman  who  had  served  with  distinction  in  India  and 
made  a  fortune  there,  which  he  lost  on  his  return  to  France.  He  left  his 
native  country  again  to  go  to  India,  and  stopped  in  Syria,  where  he  took  up 
his  abode  in  an  orchard,  near  Haifa,  and  lived  on  the  alms  of  the  people. 
When  Lady  Hester  made  her  journey  to  Ascalon  in  search  of  treasure,  he  met 
her  near  Acre,  holding  in  his  hand  the  Bible  he  always  carried  with  him,  and 
prophesied  great  things  about  her,  citing  many  texts  from  Holy  Writ.  She 
took  pity  on  the  poor  old  man  and  provided  for  him  the  rest  of  her  life;  and 
one  of  her  last  acts  was  to  establish  him  comfortably.  He  was  restless  and 
unreasonable,  and  often  difficult  to  manage,  and  many  previous  arrangements 
to  provide  for  him  had  failed.  His  son,  who  lies  buried  there,  was  an  officer 
in  Napoleon's  Imperial  Guards." 

23 


TOMB  OF   LADY   HESTF.R   STANHOPE. 

Lady  Hester  was  buried  in  1839  in  a  corner  of  her  grounds  at  J0on, 
in  the  grave  which  already  contained  the  remains  of  Captain  Loustaunau. 
Dr.  Thomson,  the  famous  American  missionary  to  Syria,  conducted  the 
services,  which  were  performed  at  night  amid  the  weirdest  surroundings. 
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X. 

It  was  getting  late  in  the  afternoon,  and  Mr.  Alison  turned  to  go.  They 
left  the  deserted  hall,  which  rests  like  a  crown  on  the  forehead  of  the  noble 
hill,  and  followed  the  winding  path  into  the  valley.  Goats  were  brousing 
on  the  rocks  around;  peasant  girls,  now  that  the  heat  of  the  day  was  over, 
were  going  slowly  in  groups  to  the  springs,  their  water-pitchers  poised  grace- 
fully on  their  heads.  A  descent  of  some  five  hundred  feet  brought  them  to 
the  cool  waters  of  the  Ewely.  This  they  crossed  by  a  bridge  of  modern  con- 
struction, and  were  then  amongst  the  orchards  of  Sayda.  Near  the  bridge 
stood  a  rude  inn,  in  front  of  which,  on  the  broad  stone  bench  which  is 
always  to  be  found  in  such  a  building,  several  soldiers  were  lounging. 

4 'These  men  look  as  if  they  had  nothing  to  do,"  remarked  Mr.  Alison, 
"but  the  fact  is  they  are  keeping  a  sharp  look-out  and  notice  every  passer-by. 
Nothing  escapes  them.n 

Before  they  turned  in  for  the  night,  Mr.  Alison  opened  his  Whittier  again 
and  read  a  few  verses  more  from  Snow-Bound^  which  seemed  to  accord  well 
with  the  saddened  feeling  which  came  over  them  when  they  thought  of  Lady 
Hester's  strange  life  and  death.  The  lines  of  Whittier  were  written  about 
the  wanderings  of  Miss.  Harriet  Livermore: 

"Where  'er  her  troubled  path  may  be, 
The  Lord's  sweet  pity  with  her  go! 
The  outward,  wayward  life  we  see, 
The  hidden  springs  we  may  not  know; 
Nor  is  it  given  us  to  discern 
What  threads  the  fatal  sisters  spun, 
Through  what  ancestral  years  has  run 
The  sorrow  with  the  woman  born, 
What  forged  her  cruel  chain  of  moods, 
What  set  her  feet  in  solitudes, 
And  held  the  love  within  her  mute, 
What  mingled  madness  in  the  blood, 
A  life-long  discord  and  annoy, 
Water  of  tears  with  oil  of  joy 
And  hid  within  the  folded  bud 
Perversities  of  flower  and  fruit. 
It  is  not  ours  to  separate 
The  tangled  skein  of  will  and  fate, 
To  show  what  metes  and  bounds  should  stand 
Upon  the  soul's  debatable  land, 
And  between  choice  and  Providence 
Divide  the  circle  of  events: 
But  He  who  knows  our  frame  is  just, 
Merciful  and  compassionate, 
And  full  of  sweet  assurances 
And  hope  for  all  the  language  is — 
That  He  remembers  we  are  dust." 
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CHAPTER  XXXVI. 
The  Land  of  Adonis. 

THAT  evening,  when  they  returned  to  the  mission  house,  they  found  that 
a  party  of  native  converts  were  going  north  to  Abeih,  where  there  is  a 
large  American  Mission  school. 

"It  will  be  an  excellent  opportunity, "  remarked  Doctor  Westlake,  "of 
seeing  the  headquarters  of  the  Druses,  as  well  as  the  chief  Maronite  monas- 
tery in  Lebanon.  Both  places  are  close  to  Abeih,  and  you  will  easily  get 
admission  to  them.  But  you  will  need  to  get  up  early.  Yusef ,  the  catechist 
in  charge  of  the  party,  intends  to  start  at  four  o'clock." 

Neither  Mr.  Alison  or  the  boys  objected  to  the  early  start;  and, before  the 
sun  had  begun  to  peep  over  the  mountains,  they  were  far  on  their  way.  They 
passed  under  Joon,  where  the  recollection  of  Lady  Hester's  gloomy  midnight 
burial  made  them  shiver.  Following  the  right  bank  of  the  Ewely,  they  came 
to  the  large  Greek  Convent  of  El  Mukhallis,  where  the  Greek  Catholic  patri- 
arch is  elected. 

It  was  midday  ere  they  approached  the  "Monastery  of  the  Moon,"  for 
such  is  the  signification  of  the  name  Deir-el-Kamar.  They  could  not  but 
notice  how  carefully  tilled  was  every  available  inch  of  the  ground.  Here  the 
Maronites  raise  the  silk  which  supplies  the  Damascus  looms,  and  the  hill- 
sides are  terraced  to  admit  of  the  growth  of  grape-vines  and  mulberry  trees. 

"There  was  a  very  cruel  massacre  of  Maronites  here  in  1860,"  remarked 
Yusef;  "they  revolted  against  the  government  and  were  disarmed;  and  then 
the  Druses  seized  the  chance  of  murdering  them.  Twelve  hundred  poor 
Christians  were  slaughtered  in  this  town." 

They  then  visited  Beteddin,  which  strongly  reminded  Mr.  Alison  of  a 
Tartar  Khan.  In  the  center  of  the  court-yard  a  fountain  was  playing,  and 
round  about  were  numerous  apartments  and  galleries.  The  two  hundred 
soldiers  on  guard  were  natives,  finely  set-up  Lebanese,  in  smart  uniforms, 
who  would  have  done  credit  to  any  army. 

Lodging  was  found  for  them  that  evening  in  the  old  palace  of  the  Emir 
at  El  Kamar. 

I. 

Next  day  by  noon  they  were  back  at  their  old  quarters  in  Beirut. 

"I  think  I'll  hire  a  boat  and  put  into  the  various  bays  and  ports  as  far 
as  Tripoli,"  said  Mr.  Alison.  "The  weather  looks  settled  and  we  all  happen 
to  be  good  sailors.' 

This  was  agreed  upon;  and  a  suitable  craft  was  found,  manned  by  sailors 
in  whom  Mr.  Alison  recognized  the  real  old  Phoenician  characteristics.  The 
vessel  was  one  of  the  crafts  known  as  shaktoor. 
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i  '  Keep  your  eyes  open,  boys,  for  we  are  passing  along  a  coast  that  is 
wonderfully  rich  in  history.  Look  at  that  village  there,  with  its  little  church. 
The  church  is,  perhaps,  the  very  oldest  place  of  Christian  worship  in  the 
world.  We  know  that  it  was  in  existence  in  the  second  century,  and  it  has 
been  in  use  ever  since.  We  are  coming  very  close  to  the  place  where  the 
followers  of  Jesus  were  first  called  Christians." 

A  mile  or  two  further  along  they  came  opposite  to  the  mouth  of  the  Dog 
River,  which  flows  into  the  sea  between  majestic  rocks. 


SUNSET  IN  BEIRUT. 

This  is  a  rare  picture.  The  sun  is  little  more  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour  high.  It  was  taken  on  Saturday,  May 
19,  1894.  It  is  not  often  that  one  is  able  to  get  a  picture  of  the  sun  by  an  ordinary  camera.  The  afternoon  upon 
which  this  was  taken  was  very  much  like  one  of  our  Indian  Summer  season  s. 

"Why  is  it  called  the  Dog  River?' '  asked  Eugene. 

"Look  there,  close  to  the  shore,"  was  Mr.  Alison's  reply,  "and  you  will 
notice  a  rock  which  is  washed  over  at  high  tide.  Once  it  stood  on  the  face  of 
the  cliff  and  bore  so  close  a  resemblance  to  a  dog  or  wolf  that  it  gave  the 
name  to  the  river.  It  had  a  hollow  mouth,  in  which  the  wind  from  the  sea 
entering  caused  a  sound  like  the  baying  of  a  hound.     Those  great  rocks  there 
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bear  on  their  aged  fronts  the  traces  of  past  campaigns  and  dead  warriors. 
One  inscription  records  a  visit  made  by  the  Egyptian  monarch  Rameses  II.  in 
the  year  1351  B.  C.  We  know  from  Herodotus  that  this  monarch  in  his 
expeditions  to  Asia  Minor,  where  he  reached  Smyrna,  left  in  his  track  such 
inscriptions  in  order  to  record  his  exploits.  There  are.  also  a  number  of 
Assyrian  inscriptions  and  figures;  probably  executed  by  order  of  Sennacherib 
and  his  predecessors.  There  is  thus  before  us  history  in  stone  covering 
six  centuries,  from  Samson  to  Hezekiah.  The  cliff  is  thought  to  be  the 
Rock  of   Sesostris,  mentioned   by  the  Mohar,  a  traveler  of  the  fourteenth 


THE  MONASTERY  OP  THE  MOON. 
This  is  a  scene  in  the  mountains  of  Lebanon.    In  the  foreground  is  the  famous  Monastery  of  the  Moon,  the 
largest  institution  belonging  to  the  native  Maronite  Christians.     Across  the  deep  valley  is  Beteddin,  now  the 
governor  of  Lebanon's  summer  quarters. 

century  B.  C,  whom  I  have  already  told  you  of.  Look  now  at  that  little  bay 
facing  south,' '  continued  Mr.  Alison.  "That  is  Ghazir,  where  Ernest  Renan 
and  his  sister  spent  the  last  few  months  of  their  stay  in  Syria,  and  where  he 
composed  his  Life  of  Jesus.  He  calls  Ghazir  one  of  the  prettiest  spots  on  earth. 
Those  green  valleys  which  lie  to  the  back  of  it,  and  the  slope  of  Mt.  Aramoun 
behind  them,  seemed  to  make  it  the  most  attractive  spot  in  Lebanon.  In  the 
absolute  quiet  of  that  little  sea-side  village  he  gave  himself  up  to  the  concep* 
tion  of  the  rise  of  Christianity  which  had  taken  hold  of  him  as  the  result  of 
his  travels  in  Galilee  and  the  southern  parts  of  Syria.     His  much-loved  sister 
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Henrietta  was  his  companion,  and  in  perfect  sympathy  with  his  work.  These 
were  the  last  months  of  her  life,  and  very  happy  months  they  were  for  both 
of  them." 

"Did  she  die  at  Ghazir?"  asked  Philip. 

"No,"  said  Mr.  Alison;  "she  died  at  a  place  on  the  coast  some  distance 
to  the  north  of  the  Adonis  River,  which  we  shall  soon  come  in  sight  of.  We're 
going  to  land  after  we  pass  the  river  and  visit  her  grave." 

II. 

They  now  reached  the  bay  into  which  the  Adonis  flows.  For  the  last 
few  miles  of  its  course  the  river  is  lost  in  the  depths  of  the  gorge  which 

gives  it  a  pas- 
sage. High  up 
in  the  hills  it 
rises,  at  a  wild 
and  romantic 
spot  known  as 
Aphek ,  the 
scene  of  the 
fabled  loves  of 
Ven  u  s  a  n  d 
Adonis. 

"Among  the 
hills  there," 
said  Mr.  Ali- 
s  o  n  , 


CHAZ1K. 

A  beautifully  situated  village  and  bay  of  northern  Syria,  where  Renan  resided  for  some 
time  and  wrote  his  "Life  of  Jesus."  In  the  dedication  of  this  book  to  his  sister  Henrietta 
Renan  begins:  "Do  you  remember,  from  your  rest  in  the  bosom  of  God,  those  long  days 
at  Ghazir,  where,  alone  with  you,  I  wrote  these  pages,  inspired  by  the  scenes  we  had  just 
traversed.  Silent  by  my  side,  you  read  every  leaf,  and  copied  it  as  soon  as  written, 
while  the  sea,  the  villages,  the  ravines,  the  mountains,  were  spread  at  our  feet." 


%  1  s  a 
ruined  Greek 
temple  of  Ve- 
nus, where  the 

goddess  was  worshiped  until  the  Emperor  Constantine  suppressed  the  rites. 
It  was  up  among  these  mountain  solitudes  that  her  beloved  Adonis  went 
hunting,  and  there  the  horror-struck  eyes  of  the  goddess  caught  sight  of 

44  4The  wide  wound  that  the  boar  had  trenched 
In  his  soft  flank;  whose  wonted  lily-white 

With  purple  tears,  that  his  wound  wept,  was  drenched; 
No  flower  was  nigh,  no  grass,  herb,  leaf  or  weed, 
But  stole  his  blood,  and  seemed  with  him  to  bleed.'  " 

4  *  Isn't  there  a  flower  called  after  him?"  said  Philip. 

"Yes,"  replied  Mr.  Alison;  "the  well-known  Blood-drop,  which  grows 
luxuriantly  on  the  upper  banks  of  the  stream. 

u  Adonis  came  to  be  identified  with  the  stream,  and  was  supposed  to  return 
yearly  to  earth." 
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"That  is  what  Milton  refers  to  in  his  lines/'  said  Philip: 

"  'Tammuz  came  next  behind, 

Whose  annual  wound  in  Lebanon  allured 
The  Syrian  damsels  to  lament  his  fate 
In  amorous  ditties  all  a  summer's  day; 
While  smooth  Adonis  from  his  native  rock 
Ran  purple  to  the  sea,  supposed  with  blood 
Of  Tammuz  yearly  wounded.' 

"I  know  these  lines  particularly  well,  for  my  elocution  teacher  used  to 
quote  Tennyson's  opinion,  and  say  they  were  the  most  musical  lines  in  the 
language. ' ' 

"The  river  does  run  red  every  spring,"  remarked  Mr.  Alison.  "Renan, 
who  resided  for  some  time  a  few  miles  to  the  north,  noticed  the  phenomenon 
in  February,  after  the  heavy  rains.  As  the  prevailing  winds  blow  from  the 
west,  the  coast  for  several  miles  gets  a  blood-like  fringe.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  the  festival  of  Easter,  as  observed  in  many  parts  of  Christendom,  embodies 
the  old  observances  customary  at  the  festival  of  Adonis.*' 

"Why  is  Shelley's  poem  in  which  he  mourns  Keats  called  Adonais?" 
asked  Philip. 

uThe  word  is  just  another  form  for  Adonis,"  was  the  reply.  "It  was 
but  natural  that  writers  of  elegies,  in  deploring  the  death  of  a  youth  of  prom- 
ise, should  choose  the  name  of  the  mythical  character  who  met  with  so  untimely 
an  end.  The  career  of  Adonis  was  cut  short  by  the  wild  boar;  and  the  wail 
of  Venus  over  the  sad  catastrophe  has  been  repeated  by  hundreds  of  other 
mourners.  You  know  the  saying,  'Whom  the  gods  love  die  young.'  Shakes- 
peare, in  his  poem,  has  expanded  it  into  a  stanza  spoken  by  Venus  over  the 

dead  Adonis: 

"  'Since  thou  art  dead,  lo!  here  I  prophesy, 
Sorrow  on  love  hereafter  shall  attend; 
It  shall  be  waited  on  with  jealousy, 

Find  sweet  beginning,  but  unsavory  end: 
Ne'er  settled  equally,  but  high  or  low, 
That  all  love's  pleasure  shall  not  match  his  woe.' 

"The  Sicilian  elegists,  Bion  and  the  others,  used  the  name  long  before 
Shelley.     You  know  how  Adonis  took  on  a  wholly  different  meaning?' 

"Yes,  sir,"  said  Philip;  "it  is  used  to  mean  a  very  handsome  fellow — 
what  we  call  a  masher." 

III. 

They  were  now  in  sight  of  Amschit,  where  Mr.  Alison  had  promised  to 
land. 

"That's  Jebel,  the  ancient  Byblos,"  said  Mr.  Alison,  pointing  to  a  town 
with  a  prominent  castle  a  little  to  the  south  of  Amschit.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
ancient  places  in  the  world.  Away  back  in  Solomon's  time  its  people  were 
noted  as  stone-masons.     Turn  up,  Philip,  to  First  Kings  v.:  18." 
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The  boy  read:  "  'And  Solomon's  builders,  and  Hiram's  builders  did  hew 
them,  and  the  stone-squarers ;  so  they  prepared  timber  and  stone  to  build  the 
house.'     I  don't  see  anything  about  Jebel,  however,"  he  added. 

"Look  at  the  marginal  reading,"  replied  Mr.  Alison.  "Another  mean- 
ing of  stone-squarer  is  Giblite.  Ezekiel  (xxvii.:  9)  speaks  of  their  skill  as 
ship-caulkers.  Gebal,  as  it  was  then  called,  used  to  be  a  busy  center  of 
industry  and  also  the  home  of  the  worship  of  Adonis  and  Osiris.  Ernest 
Renan,  who  was  sent  by  the  Emperor  Louis  Napoleon  in  1860  to  make 
antiquarian  investigations  in  Syria,  found  Byblos  to  be  one  of  the  most  pro- 
ductive mines 
in  which  to 
work.  Two 
great  sarcoph- 
agi which  he 
had  unearthed 
caused  him  to 
pay  a  final  visit 
of  eight  days  to 
the  place,  in 
order  that  he 
might  see  them 
shipped.  It 
was  then  that 
he  and  his  sis- 
ter caught  the 
dang  erou  s 
autumnal   fever   to  which  she  succumbed."     She  was  a  devoted  sister. 

As  they  drew  into  the  harbor  they  noticed  how  the  bottom  of  the  sea  was 
covered  with  handsome  columns. 

"This  was  a  fief  of  the  Count  of  Tripoli,"  said  Mr.  Alison;  "and  later 
on  the  Venetians  were  settled  here.  At  that  time  it  was  noted  for  its  rose 
gardens  and  its  papyrus  leaves.  The  plant  still  grows  abundantly  in  the 
river." 

IV. 

They  soon  reached  the  flat-roofed  stone  building  which  they  were  in 
quest  of. 

"That's  where  Renan  passed  what  he  calls  the  last  completely  happy 
days  of  his  life,"  said  Mr.  Alison.  "He  was  just  about  to  return  with  his 
sister  to  France,  where  were  his  wife  and  child  and  his  old  mother.  As 
soon  as  the  sarcophagi  were  safely  on  board  the  vessel  waiting  to  convey 
them,  they  would  sail  westward.     He  describes,  in  his  usual  charming  style, 


Prom  a  picture  in  "My  Sister  Henrietta,"  published  by  Messrs.  MacMillan  &  Co. 

AMSCHIT. 
House  where  Henrietta  Renan  died,  and  from  which  Ernest  Renan  was  carried  uncon- 
scious.   It  is  close  to  the  ancient  Byblos  or  Gebal,  from  which  came  the  masons  who 
built  Solomon's  Temple. 
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the  evening  which  preceded  their  illness:  'All  the  spirit  of  the  ancient 
religions  of  Syria  seemed  to  rise  up  before  us.  Byblos  was  at  our  feet;  south- 
wards, in  the  sacred  regions  of  Lebanon,  appeared  the  jagged  sky-line  of 
the  rocks  and  forests  of  the  Jebel-Musa,  where  legend  placed  the  death  of 
Adonis;  the  sea,  bending  north  toward  Botrys,  seemed  to  surround  us  op  all 
sides.'  Before  the  week  was  over  Henrietta  Renan  was  dead,  and  her  brother 
very  nearly  followed  her.  He  had  to 
be  carried  on  board  in  a  half-conscious 
condition,  and  never  saw  his  dear  sis- 
ter's grave." 

4  *  Where  was  she  buried?"  asked 
Philip. 

"We  must  go  to  the  end  of  the 
village, "  replied  Mr.  Alison.  uThe 
present  tenant  of  the  house  has  just 
offered  to  conduct  us  to  the  place." 

It  was  an  attractive  spot,  close  to  a 
pretty  chapel  and  shaded  by  palm  trees. 
Renan  hesitated  to  change  her  resting 
place,  for  here  she  was  among  sur- 
roundings that  she  loved  and  among 
people  who  loved  her.  To  take  her 
remains  to  a  dismal  European  ceme- 
tery, where  they  would  rest  among 
strangers,  seemed  sacrilegious.  It  was 
a  very  beautiful  tie  of  affection  which 
bound  this  gifted  man  and  his  sister, 
and  there  are  few  more  attractive 
brochures  than  his  tribute  to  her  mem- 
ory, entitled  Ma  Sceur  Henriette." 

"Where  are  we  going  now,  sir?" 
asked  Eugene. 

"Not  very  far, ' '  replied  Mr.  Alison ; 
"I  want  to  take  you  to  a  feudal  castle 
perched   on  a  rock,  like   an   eagle's  nest.     Let   us   turn   up   this   valley.' ' 

Two  miles  more  brought  them  face  to  face  with  a  rock  at  least  one  hun- 
dred feet  high  and  about  six  hundred  feet  in  circumference. 

"It  reminds  me,"  said  Philip,  of  Geierstein,  in  Sir  Walter  Scott's  novel, 
Anne  of  Geierstein. ' ' 

"It  is  actually,  at  present,  the  home  of  eagles  and  jackals,"  replied  Mr. 
Alison.  "But  seven  hundred  years  ago  these  rooms  in  which  the  sycamore 
trees  find  root  were  inhabited  by  Crusading  knights  from  Gascony  and  Pro- 
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Prom  "My  Sister  Henrietta,"  by  MacMillan  &  Co. 
HENRIETTA  RENAN. 
This  brilliantly  endowed  Frenchwoman  was  born 
in  Brittany  in  1809,  and  devoted  her  life  to  her  brother 
Ernest.  She  died  near  Beirut,  Syria,  from  an  attack 
of  the  deadly  Syrian  fever.  She  read  and  copied 
from  the  manuscript  the  book  of  her  brother  Ernest 
on  "The  Life  of  Jesus,"  and  this  work  was,  by  its 
author,  dedicated  "To  the  pure  spirit  of  my  sister 
Henrietta,  who  died  at  Byblos,  Septemer  24,  1861." 
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vence,  whose  guests  were  the  wealthy  merchants  of  Genoa,  their  friends  and 
allies.     It  looks  now  like  a  fancy  castle  of  moss  and  ivy." 

"I  do  not  think  I  ever  saw  so  picturesque  an  old  ruin,"  remarked  Philip. 
4 'Let  us  drink  from  this  fountain  that  comes  out  of  the  rock — the  same 
waters  which  the  Crusaders  drank." 

" Water  is  always  different,  and  yet  remains  the  same,"  remarked  Mr. 
Alison;  "but  I'll  drink,  too,  in  memory  of  these  great  men.  Here,  Eugene, 
drink  to  the  toast:  'To  the  noble  Christian  dead,  who  fought  for  the  Cross  in 
Palestine.'  " 

They  landed  about  ten  o'clock  next  day  at  the  port  of  Tripoli,  situated, 
like  most  places  on  the  coast,  on  a  rocky  headland. 

"We  take  a  tramway  up  to  the  town,"  remarked  Mr.  Alison. 

"It's  quite  a  mediaeval  place,"  said  Philip  as  they  passed  under  groined 
arches  running  along  the  main  streets.  I  seem  to  be  back  in  the  Middle  Ages. 
Isn't  this  busy  market-place  built  right  over  the  river?" 

"Yes,  the  river  flows  beneath,"  replied  Mr.  Alison,  "although  you 
wouldn't  suppose  it.     It's  quite  like  London  Bridge  in  the  days  of  Chaucer. 

"The  river  has  a  Phoenician  name,  Kadisha,  and  here  may  have  been 
the  town  of  Kadesh  itself.  Kadesh  means  'sanctuary.'  But  we  don't  know 
anything  certain  about  the  town  until  it  got  its  Greek  name  of  Tripolis — 'the 
triple  city' — so  called  because  its  founders  came  from  Tyre,  Sidon,  and  Ruad 
near  Tortosa." 

"There  seem  to  be  a  great  many  churches  and  mosques,"  remarked 
Philip. 

"About  twenty  of  each,"  replied  Mr.  Alison,  "Some  of  the  mosques 
have  sacred  fish-ponds  attached  to  them,  which  seem  to  be  a  relic  of  the  old 
worship  of  Atergatis,  the  Phoenician  Venus.  This  goddess,  who  sprang 
from  the  foam  of  the  sea,  was  held  in  great  veneration  by  the  Phoenician  fish- 
ermen and  sailors,  as  the  deity  of  prosperous  voyages.  The  month  of  April 
was  held  sacred  to  her,  for  then  Adonis  came  back  with  her  from  the  under- 
world." 

V. 

"By  the  way,"  said  Mr.  Alison,  as  they  stood  on  the  castle  terrace  look- 
ing southward,  "this  is  the  Mohammedan  day  of  rest.  Yonder  stands  the 
monastery  of  the  Dervishes,  and  every  Friday  at  two  o'clock  they  have  a 
dance." 

"Is  it  very  interesting?"  asked  Eugene. 

"One  of  the  most  grotesque  spectacles  to  be  seen  anywhere.  Let  us  go 
and  see  it." 

They  were,  after  some  delay,  admitted  into  a  large  rotunda,  lighted  from 
above  and  surrounded  with  galleries.  Within  a  railed  space  were  crouched 
a  number  of  figures,  wearing  cloaks  and  conical  hats  without  rims.  At  the 
far  end  were  some  priests,  engaged  in  devotion. 
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After  a  while  the  special  service  began  with  a  long  prayer,  intoned  in  a 
monotonous  way  by  a  tall  man  in  black  gown,  with  a  long  beard.  As  he 
ceased,  the  Dervishes  stood  up  and  began  to  march  in  a  circle,  as  if  they 
were  imitating  the  motions  of  the  heavenly  bodies.  After  turning  slowly 
from  left  to  right,  they  suddenly  stopped  still,  and  then  falling  on  their 
knees  they  flung  aside  their  long  cloaks,  rose  up  to  their  feet  and  com- 
menced to  pirouette  on  their  tip-toes,  like  so  many  tops." 

"Don't  they  get  awfully  giddy?"  was  Eugene's  remark. 
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ROMANTIC  CASTAS  NEAR  BATROUN. 
This  lovely  ruin  lies  in  a  valley  on  the  coast  of  northern  Syria.    It  dates  from  Crusading  times.    It  is  sit- 
uated near  Amschit,  where  Ernest  Renan  and  his  sister  Heurietta  lived  while  pursuing  their  studies  and  ex- 
plorations in  Syria. 

"You  would,"  said  Mr.  Alison;  "but  they  do  not.  It's  hard  work  for 
them;  look  how  they  sweat." 

From  a  choir  in  the  gallery  came  screeching  music,  which  seemed  to 
inspire  them  as  it  would  not  inspire  a  musically-inclined  Westerner.  At  the 
end  of  ten  minutes  a  rest  was  taken;  in  eight  minutes  more  another  rest;  and 
a  final  dizzy  pirouette  of  nine  minutes,  during  which  their  wide,  white  petti- 
coats seemed  like  so  many  animated  tops,  brought  this  curious  performance 
to  a  close. 

"They  are  ugly-looking  people,"  said  Eugene,  as  the  Dervishes  resumed 

their  coats. 
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" Hullo,  Alison!  is  that  you?"  The  words  came  in  a  hearty  manner 
from  a  ruddy-faced  man  of  clerical  appearance. 

Mr.  Alison  was  surprised  to  find  in  the  speaker  a  Scotch  missionary, 
McGillivray  by  name,  whom  he  had  met  several  years  before  at  Nazareth. 
"What  has  brought  you  here?"  he  replied.     "I'm  very  glad  to  see  you." 

"I'm  stationed  at  Antioch  now,"  was  the  reply,  "and  have  been  making 
a  preaching  tour.  This  is  my  catechist;"  and  he  introduced  to  them  Michael 
Ayda,  the  native  Syrian  who  accompanied  him. 

"We're  just  on  our  way  thither,"  replied  Mr.  Alison,  after  he  had  intro- 


CASTLK  AT  TRIPOLI. 
This  romantic  ruin  was  formerly  the  strong  Crusaders*  Castle  of  Pranche  Garde  at  Tripoli. 

duced  his  young  friends.     "On  Monday  we  go  on  by  boat  to  Tortosa,  and 
thence  to  Latakia  and  Seleucia.  *  Won't  you  join  us?" 

Mr.  McGillivray  very  readily  closed  with  the  proposal,  and  his  company 
over  the  Sunday  made  the  day  pass  very  happily. 

VI. 

A  favoring  breeze  filled  the  sails  of  the  shaktoor  that  bore  our  friends 
northward  on  Monday  morning.  They  were  aboard  by  daylight,  and  by  noon 
had  reached  the  rocky  Island  of  Ruad,  crowned  by  its  Saracen  castle. 

"Not  much  likeness  between  Ruad  and  Tortosa,"  said  Mr.  Alison;  "and 

yet  the  names  come  from  the  same  word.     Ruad  is  the  ancient  Arvad,  the 
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center  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Arvadites,  which  stretched  all  along  this  coast. 
The  prophet  Ezekiel  refers  to  them  as  enterprising  mariners  (Ezek.  xxvii.: 
8,  11).  Tortosa  is  originally  Antarvadus,  the  town  opposite  Arvadus,  con- 
tracted into  Tarvadus,  and  then  modified  into  Tortosa. 

"What  a  beautiful  view  of  the  coast!"  exclaimed  Mr.  Alison,  as  they 
made  their  way  through  the  squalid  village  and  gained  the  terrace  of  the 
castle.  "There  is  Tortosa  castle  over  there,  and  the  finely-preserved  cathe- 
dral beside  it.     Lend  me  your  binocular,  Philip." 

Mr.  Alison  gazed  for  some  time  at  the  quaint  old  city,  with  its  back- 
ground of  leafy  plain  and  lofty  mountain  range. 


TORTOSA  FROM  RUAD. 
Tortosa,  the  ancient  Antarvadus,  was  originally  colonized  from  the  adjoining: island  of  Ruad,  mentioned  by 
Ezekiel  (xxvii.).    Its  ruins,  dating:  from  the  time  of  the  Crusaders,  are  wonderfully  perfect. 

They  were  now  close  to  Tortosa,  where  they  intended  to  spend  the  night. 
Mr.  McGillivray  intended  to  have  a  gathering  of  inquiring  young  men,  and 
excused  himself  as  soon  as  they  got  to  land.  This  left  them  ample  time  to 
visit  the  nearly  perfect  Church  of  Our  Lady,  and  the  massive  and  complete 
castle.     They  felt  as  if  they  were  in  a  mediaeval  European  city  again. 

"What  became  of  St.  Luke's  painting?"  asked  Philip. 

* 'Destroyed,  like  everything  else  along  the  coast,  in  the  disastrous  inva- 
sions of  Sultan  Beibars  and  his  successors, "  was  the  reply. 
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VII. 

Next  day  they  had  a  steady  breeze  from  the  south,  and  expected  by 
evening  to  make  Latakia,  the  ancient  Laodicea. 

"Not  the  lukewarm  place?"  said  Eugene,  when  he  heard  of  their  desti- 
nation. 

"No,  my  boy,"  was  Mr.  McGillivray's  amused  answer;  "that  is  in  the 
western  end  of  Asia  Minor.  It  is  a  common  Greek  name  for  a  town;  and 
there  is  another  Laodicea  even  in  Syria,  called  Laodicea  by  Lebanon." 

After  a  dozen  or  more  miles  of  pleasant  coast  sailing  Mr.  Alison  called 
their  attention  to  a  picturesque  castle  situated  high  up  in  a  valley. 

"Why,"  said  Philip,  who  was  gazing  at  it  through  his  binocular,  "it 
must  be  twelve  hundred  feet  above  the  sea.     What  a  great  fortress  it  is!" 

"That  is  Castle  Margat  of  the  Crusaders,"  said  Mr.  Alison.  "At  one 
time  it  held  a  garrison  of  eight  thousand  men,  and  the  rock  beneath  is  honey- 
combed with  caves,  just  like  the  rock  of  Gibraltar.  These  caves  were  used 
to  store  water  and  provisions.  It  was  a  stronghold  of  the  Knights  Templars, 
and  the  most  northerly  outpost  of  the  country  of  Tripoli.  The  Sultan  Kelaun 
of  Egypt,  who  succeeded  Beibars,  appeared  before  it  in  1285  with  his  'duck' 
banner.  It  was  accessible  only  from  the  south  by  one  narrow  approach. 
You  see  how  sheer  the  descent  is  to  the  east  and  north." 

"Why  did  he  carry  a  duck  on  his  banner?"  asked  Philip.  "It  is  not  a 
very  warlike  bird." 

"His  name  signified  4duck,'  in  the  Mongol  language,"  replied  Mr.  Alison; 
"and  this  is  known  in  heraldry  as  punning  or  'canting'  arms.  Kelaun  and 
his  Mamelukes  effected  a  breach  in  the  walls  and  carried  the  place.  Two 
years  later  they  captured  the  strong  fortress  of  Laodicea,  where  we  expect  to 
be  this  evening." 

"Mr.  Alison,  I  wish  you  would  tell  us  something  more  about  Henrietta 
Renan,"  said  Eugene. 

Story  of  Henrietta  Renan. 

"There  are  few  finer  stories  in  literature  than  the  lifelong  sisterly 
devotion  of  Henrietta  Renan.  She  was  born  to  sorrow,  self-effacement  and 
quiet  resignation.  Her  father,  descendant  of  a  well-to-do  family  of  Breton 
shipowners,  and  at  onetime  in  the  French  navy,  invested  his  money  unwisely. 
A  gifted  man,  but  a  dreamer,  he  saw  the  fortune  his  father  had  left  him 
slipping  but  too  surely  between  his  fingers,  and  at  the  time  of  his  untimely 
death  he  was  deeply  in  debt.  It  is  not  known  whether  he  was  drowned  by 
accident  or  hastened  his  own  end;  but  the  vessel  which  should  have  brought 
him  back  to  port  from  one  of  his  business  trips  had  to  report  on  arrival  that 
he  was  missing.  In  a  few  days  his  body  was  washed  ashore  on  the  coast 
near  by;  and  they  buried  him  close  to  the  spot.     His  creditors  did  not  press 
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the  widow,  who  might  legally  have  been  turned  out   of  house  and  home. 
But  a  hard  struggle  lay  before  the  family. 

"The  tie  between  mother  and  son  is  usually  very  tender  in  French 
families.  This  is  especially  the  case  in  Brittany,  the  province  which  supplies 
so  many  sailors  to  the  French  navy.  A  Breton  jacktar  when  ashore  at  a 
foreign  port  will  be  found  searching  for  some  gift  for  his  dear  mother  at  home. 
With  Ernest  Renan,  warmly  attached  as  he  was  to  his  mother,  much  of  this 
close  intimacy  passed  over  to  his  sister.  She  was  a  girl  of  twelve  at  his 
birth,  and  her  special  care  was  to  watch  over  her  young  brother.  They  grew 
up  together  under  the  shadow  of  the  romantic  cathedral  of  Tr^guier,  in  the 
quaint  corner  of  France  which  still  breathes  of  the  past  and  is  so  full  of  the 
mystery  and  romance  of  Celtic  life.  The  charm  always  clung  to  brother  and 
sister;  their  inner  life  was  never  sordid  or  commonplace. 

"A  few  years  of  laborious  but  not  very  remunerative  teaching  in  and 
about  Treguier  were  followed  by  a  removal  to  Paris.  Henrietta  became  a 
teacher  there  and  hoarded  up  her  savings  to  pay  off  the  family  debt;  while 
her  brother  studied  for  the  priesthood  at  the  Seminary  of  St.  Sulpice,  pre- 
sided over  at  the  time  by  the  celebrated  Dupanloup,  afterwards  bishop  of 
Orleans.  But  Ernest  was  unable  to  follow  out  his  destined  career,  and  began 
to  win  distinction  as  a  scholar,  especially  in  the  department  of  Oriental 
languages.  Meanwhile  his  sister  had  been  acting  as  governess  to  a  noble 
Polish  family;  and  the  long  banishment  of  ten  years,  in  a  more  rigorous  climate 
than  she  had  been  accustomed  to,  affected  her  health.  However,  she  had  the 
great  satisfaction  of  being  able  from  her  savings  to  clear  off  what  remained  of  the 
family  debt,  an  elder  brother  having  already  contributed  his  share.  And  now 
for  several  years  sister  and  brother  were  to  live  together  in  Paris  quietly 
pushing  on  their  studies.  Utterly  rejecting  the  timid  views  of  feminine 
education  then  current,  she  was  able  to  add  her  own  researches  to  her 
brother's;  and  he  declares  that  without  her  help  and  stimulus  he  could  never 
have  succeeded  as  he  did.     She  was  not  merely  an  aid,  she  was  an  inspiration. 

"Then  followed  his  marriage,  and  later  his  appointment  by  the  Emperor 
Napoleon  to  carry  on  antiquarian  researches  in  Syria.  For  this  work  his  sister 
proved  an  invaluable  companion.  At  Amschit,  where  she  was  finally  to  die, 
at  Tortosa,  at  Amrit,  she  was  his  right  hand.  She  felt  completely  at  home 
among  the  simple  Maronites,  whose  patriarch  they  visited  up  in  the  mount- 
ains. Her  pleasure  in  traveling  through  Palestine  with  the  dear  brother  whom 
she  had  brought  up,  and  for  whom  she  had  sacrificed  a  married  home  and 
other  comforts  in  life,  was  supreme.  When  he  took  her  to  the  sources  of  the 
Jordan  and  showed  her  the  whole  district  of  upper  Galilee  with  the  lake  of 
Gennesareth  in  the  midst,  she  declared  that  he  had  given  her  the  prize  of  her 
whole  life  in  showing  her  these  places. 
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"A  fatiguing  journey  up  above  the  sources  of  the  River  Adonis  to  Masch- 
naka,  where  they  discovered  an  exquisite  tomb  of  the  Greek  period,  brought 
serious  illness  to  both  of  them.  The  hot  days  and  chilly  nights,  with  the 
miserable  accommodations  afforded  by  the  native  huts,  wore  them  out.  Their 
return  journey  was  marked  by  extreme  discomfort.  Henrietta  fell  ill  and 
suffered  agonies.  Her  brother  found  her  a  temporary  resting-place  in  the  hut 
of  a  native  priest;  but  no  peace  was  allowed  her.  The  women  of  the  place 
refused  to  be  kept  out;  they  came  not  only  to  gaze  at  her,  but  to  finger  her, 
as  if  to  make  sure  of  her  being  really  flesh  and  blood.  Having  never  seen  a 
European,  they  displayed  a  curiosity  that  was  irrepressible  and  extremely 
harassing.  At  length  the  two  travelers  reached  the  sea-coast  at  Amschit, 
and  had  something  like  home  comforts  again.  This  was  followed  by  a  short 
but  supremely  happy  stay  at  Ghazir,  where  he  wrote  his  Life  of  Jesus;  but  the 
journey  was  to  bear  sad  fruit  later,  as  you  know,  for  we  visited  her  grave." 

VIII. 

"This  is  quite  a  garden  of  romance, "  remarked  Philip.  "I  don't  think 
people  know  how  wonderfully  interesting  the  coast  of  upper  Syria  is." 

"I  don't  think  they  do,"  replied  Mr.  Alison.  "One  finds  here  concrete 
memorials  of  Egyptian,  Assyrian,  Greek,  Roman,  Moslem  and  Crusading 
conquerors.  When  you  get  back  to  libraries  you  must  ask  for  Renan's 
Mission  of  Phcenicia,  with  its  wonderful  set  of  engravings,  representing  all 
the  'finds'  he  made  in  this  district.  We're  going  on  to  Batroun  now,  which 
was  founded  in  Nebuchadnezzar's  time,  and  at  one  period  marked  the  north- 
ern limit  of  Phoenicia.  The  modern  town  is  now  inhabited  mostly  by 
Maronites." 

"These  were  the  people,"  said  Philip,  "of  whom  Renan  and  his  sister 
were  so  fond." 

"There  isn't  much  to  see  in  Batroun  itself,"  said  Mr.  Alison.  "And 
now  I  want  to  tell  you  another  wonderful  story." 

"We  are  always  glad  to  hear  you,"  replied  Eugene. 

The  White-Cross  Knight. 

"In  the  castle  of  Mont-de-Vergues,  situated  upon  an  isolated  knoll,  in  a 
beautiful  valley  of  Provence,  lived  the  knightly  family  of  Chalfont,  who 
owed  fealty  to  the  counts  of  Toulouse.  The  grandfather  had  died  fighting 
for  his  liege  lord  before  the  walls  of  Antioch;  the  father  had  died  on  his  way 
to  the  Holy  Land;  and  his  eldest  son,  Bertrand,  had  succeeded  to  the  family 
honors  and  estates.  He  was  chiefly  concerned  with  his  duties  as  proprietor, 
and  once  and  again  refused  to  follow  his  father's  and  grandfather's  example 
and  go  as  a  Crusader  with  his  king  to  the  Holy  Land.  Bertrand  had  two 
younger  brothers — Phillibert,  a  strong  and  brave  youth,  fond  of  every  kind 
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of  martial  exercise,  and  Guillaume,  who,  ever  since  his  early  childhood,  had 
been  subject  to  epileptic  fits.  Their  mother,  of  a  noble  Bearnais  family, 
devoted  her  life  to  the  afflicted  boy;  and  Phillibert,  who  was  much  attached  to 
his  mother,  had  promised  her  that  he  would  do  all  he  could  for  his  brother,  and 
not  leave  her  to  bear  alone  the  whole  charge  of  his  ailment.  He  was  a  noble 
youth,  straight  as  an  arrow,  hardy  as  an  antelope,  and  fleet  as  one  of  his 
favorite  hounds.  His  dream  was  to  go  some  day  to  the  East  and  fight  the 
infidel.  No  youth  in  Provence  knew  better  how  to  piece  together  the  parts 
of  a  cuirass  or  don  the  brassarts.  He  was  skilful  at  fitting  the  helmet  upon 
the  head  and  riveting  the  ventail  upon  it,  and  was  excellent  at  all  feats  of 
horsemanship.' ' 

"  'Mother/  he  would  say,  'cannot  I  go  like  my  grandfather  and  fight  to 
recover  the  Holy  Sepulcher?  Mayhap  I  may  bring  back  a  charm  that  may 
cure  our  dear  Guillaume.     I  long  to  join  the  army  of  our  good  King  Louis.' 

"But  his  mother  reminded  him  of  his  promise  to  stay  with  her,  and  he  was 
fain  to  recall  his  request. 

"One  day  a  palmer  came  to  the  castle  and  craved  entertainment.  He 
was  conducted  into  the  hall  and  asked  to  give  an  account  of  his  adventures. 
Many  marvelous  things  did  he  recount.  How  he  had  seen  near  Samaria  the 
Well  of  Job,  which  changes  its  color  four  times  in  a  year,  and  is  sometimes 
green,  sometimes  red,  sometimes  clear,  and  sometimes  troubled.  How,  also, 
he  had  beheld  in  that  same  city  the  finger  of  John  the  Baptist  with  which  he 
had  pointed  to  our  Lord  saying:  'Behold  the  Lamb  of  God!'  The  rest  of  the 
saint's  body  was  burned  by  order  of  Julian  the  Apostate,  and  the  ashes  were 
scattered  to  the  winds,  but  this  finger  would  not  burn.  The  Holy  Virgin,  St. 
Thecla,  caused  the  finger  to  be  carried  to  the  hill  of  Sebaste,  and  there  it  was 
highly  valued  as  a  sacred  relic. 

14  'Didst  thou  seethe  Sepulcher  of  our  Lord?'  quoth  Phillibert. 

"'Yea,  verily,'  replied  the  other;  'and  the  great  stone  with  which  the 
sepulcher  was  covered,  which  Joseph  of  Arimathea  had  granted  for  his  burial. 
Moreover,  I  saw  the  chapel  where  our  Lord  washed  his  disciples'  feet,  and 
even  the  vessel  which  contained  the  water;  for,  in  sooth,  it  hath  been  mirac- 
ulously preserved.' 

"'Didst  thou  visit  Antioch?'  further  inquired  Bertrand,  thinking  of  his 
grandsire's  death  before  the  walls  and  how  he  was  buried  there. 

"'Nay,  noble  sir,'  was  the  reply.  'I  went  no  further  north  in  Palestine 
than  to  see  the  great  cedars  of  Lebanon;  and  they  bear  great  fruit,  as  large  as 
a  man's  head,  and  excellent  for  eating.  I  came  not  overland,  but  took  ship  at 
Tripoli.  Last  fall,  before  I  came  away,  I  visited  the  Shrine  of  Our  Lady  of 
Tortosa,  and  beheld  the  sacred  painting  of  her  which  the  evangelist  Luke 
painted  with  his  own  hand.  All  children  afflicted  with  demoniac  seizures 
when  brought  to  that  altar  are  forthwith  healed.' 
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"Phillibert  at  this  cast  a  significant  glance  at  his  mother  and  questioned 
the  man  further. 

41 4Hast  thou  thyself  seen  such  a  cure?'  he  asked. 

44  4Yea,  verily,  noble  sir,'  was  the  reply.  'Five  mothers  brought  their 
afflicted  boys  the  day  I  was  near  the  holy  altar  of  the  cathedral,  and  all  the 
children  went  away  cured/ 

44  4Here,  holy  man!'  quoth  Phillibert,  *is  a  golden  livre,  and  I  trust  that 
thou  wilt  remember  us  in  thy  prayers.  I  have  bidden  the  seneschal  look  to  thy 
comforts.' 

4  4  When  the  palmer  was  gone,  Phillibert  went  with  his  mother  to  her  bower 
and  spoke  of  the  purpose  that  had  now  ripened  into  a  resolve.  4Indeed, 
mother,'  spake  the  lad,  now  straightening  himself  up  like  a  man,  so  that  his 
mother  knew  that  her  powers  of  dissuasion  were  gone,  4I  will  don  the  pil- 
grim's gray  cloak  and  travel  with  mine  afflicted  brother  to  the  Shrine  of  Our 
Lady  of  Tortosa,  in  order  that  he  may  be  healed.  Ih  a  week  I  intend  to 
start.' 

44The  mother  felt  sore  at  parting  with  her  two  darling  children,  but  hope 
rose  in  her  breast,  and  she  kept  praying  fervently  to  the  Virgin  to  grant  them 
a  speedy  return.  When  the  eventful  morning  came  she  watched  from  the 
castle  turret  the  retreating  figures  of  Phillibert  and  Guillaume,  as,  clad  in 
gray  habits  and  sandal  shoou,  they  wended  their  way  eastward  on  foot,  taking 
the  road  that  led  to  Genoa.  It  was  the  last  look  she  was  to  have  of  her 
children. 

44On  the  evening  before  leaving,  Phillibert  had  taken  a  small  piece  of  pine 
wood  and  had  divided  it  into  two  equal  parts  by  a  jagged  line  through  the 
center.  4L,ook,  mother,'  he  said,  4how  these  bits  of  wood  tally;  thou  wilt 
take  one,  and  I  will  take  the  other.  If  we  get  safe  to  Genoa,  and  all  looks 
favorable  for  our  arrival  in  the  Holy  Land,  I  will  send  my  tally  to  thee  by  the 
hands  of  a  trusty  messenger.  Thou  wilt  know  then  that  all  is  wrell  with  us.' 
Then  he  took  another  piece  of  wood  and  divided  it  likewise,  and  spake  in 
the  same  fashion.  4This  will  I  keep,'  he  said,  4until  we  reach  Tortosa.  And 
if  I  find  a  trusty  messenger  there,  I  will  send  my  portion  of  the  wood  by  him 
in  token  of  our  safe  arrival  and  my  brother's  cure.'  These  two  tallies  did 
Dame  Chalfont  preserve  carefully  in  a  cabinet  of  her  bower. 

4 'After  a  lapse  of  nearly  a  month  the  first  tally  came  back  to  her  by  the 
hands  of  a  Gascon  knight,  who  had  returned  invalided  from  Acre.  He  gave 
good  reports  of  the  health  of  her  boys,  and  swore  that  the  vessel  which  car- 
ried them  was  stoutly  built  and  gallantly  manned.  4Thou  needst  not  fear 
overmuch,  Dame  Chalfont,'  quoth  he.  4 Thy  boy  is  prudent,  and  nothing 
will  happen  to  him  but  what  God  sends.'  And  so,  having  been  hospitably 
entertained,  the  gallant  Sieur  Gautier  d'Orthez  went  on  his  way,  and  the 
long  months  passed  by  with  no  further  word  from  the  wanderers. 
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4 'The  good  ship  'San  Pietro  di  Tersiva,'  on  which  the  brothers  took 
passage  with  fifty  other  pilgrims,  after  putting  in  at  Palermo  in  Sicily  and 
Famagosta  in  Cyprus,  made  the  harbor  of  Tripoli  on  the  20th  of  September, 
having  taken  twenty  days  to  the  voyage.  As  soon  as  the  pilgrims  landed 
they  went  in  a  body  to  the  Church  of  St.  Anthony,  to  return  thanks  for  a 
prosperous  voyage. 

* 'Highly  pleased  was  Phillibert  to  see  the  well-known  crest  of  his  liege 
lord  of  Toulouse,  a  castle  gules  on  a  field  of  gold,  appearing  everywhere  in 
the  Syrian  town.  He  quickly  found  some  Provencals,  who  were  glad  to  show 
civility  to  one  of  the  Mont  de  Vergues  family.  After  resting  for  a  few  days,  he 
again  took  up  his  pilgrim's  staff  and  proceeded  with  his  brother  northwards 
to  the  Shrine  of  the  Virgin  at  Tortosa.  A  band  of  Templars  who  had  come 
from  Chateau  Blanc,  the  principal  castle  of  their  order  in  the  north,  was 
going  thither  and  afforded  them  an  escort. 

"  'Ah,  Guillaume,  dear  brother,'  he  said,  as  they  passed  beneath  the 
massive  stone  gateway  of  the  city,  4thy  days  of  suffering  are  ended.  Our 
Lady  will  now  cure  thee,  and  thou  wilt  become  strong,  as  the  other  Proven- 
§al  lads.'  The  poor  boy,  pale  after  his  journey,  said  nothing  in  reply,  but 
only  trembled. 

"Next  day  the  two  proceeded  to  the  cathedral,  and  entering  by  the 
sculptured  portal  threaded  their  way  through  the  stone  pillars  of  the  long 
nave  to  the  chapel,  where  was  preserved  the  sacred  portrait.  Falling  on  his 
knees,  with  many  a  groan  and  supplication,  Phillibert  prayed  that  the  devil 
might  be  cast  out  of  his  brother.  Suddenly  there  came  from  the  mouth  of 
his  brother,  who  had  also  fallen  on  his  knees,  these  strange  words,  the  utter- 
ance of  the  devil  within  him:  'Our  Lady  is  not  here,  but  in  Egypt,  whither 
she  has  gone  to  aid  the  King  of  France  and  the  Christians,  who  land  this  day 
in  the  Holy  Land  to  make  war  on  the  pagans,  who  are  on  horseback  to 
receive  them.'  After  giving  utterance  to  these  words  the  poor  lad  fainted, 
and  they  carried  him  out  of  the  church  to  a  hospice  near. 

"He  never  recovered  consciousness;  and  these  words,  which  were  true  in 
respect  of  their  information  about  the  King  of  France,  proved  to  be  the  last 
that  his  tongue  ever  uttered.  Phillibert,  greatly  grieving,  followed  his 
remains  to  the  little  cemetery  without  the  walls,  and  when  the  simple  coffin 
was  lowered  into  the  grave  he  felt  that  his  days  of  pilgrimage  were  over. 

"Returning  to  Tripoli,  he  was  immediately  offered  a  position  in  the 
household  of  the  Count  of  Tripoli  as  one  of  the  gentlemen  of  that  nobleman's 
bodyguard.  He  had  expected  stern  warfare,  but  was  now  introduced  to  a 
life  of  luxury  such  as  he  had  never  dreamed  of.  Very  different  was  it  from 
the  simple  life  he  had  left  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhone,  where  the  floor  of  the 
castle  hall  was  strewn  with  rushes,  and  the  hangings  were  all  of  simple 
tapestry,  worked  in  wool  by  the  industrious  fingers  of  the  ladies.     In  the 
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castle  of  Tripoli  the  hangings  were  of  silk,  in  gorgeous  colors,  woven  at 
Damascus ;  on  the  floors  were  soft  Persian  carpets  which  rustled  not  to  any 
footfall,  and  round  the  rooms  were  costly  divans,  with  pillows  of  silk  and 
down.  The  conversation  of  the  dames  was  not  about  religion  or  patriotism, 
but  about  the  costly  gems  and  trinkets  which  traveling  merchants  brought 
ever  and  anon  to  show  to  them,  tempting  them  to  buy. 

"The  simple  fare  of  his  home,  served  upon  a  wooden  table,  bore  little 
resemblance  to  the  costly  banquets  at  the  castle  of  Tripoli,  with  a  crowd  of 
Nubian  slaves  in  attendance.  To  begin  with,  a  cloth  of  fine  white  Damascus 
linen  was  spread  to  receive  the  dishes,  all  kinds  of  game  were  served  up— 
the  flesh  of  the  gazelle  and  the  roebuck,  desert  grouse,  Greek  partridges. 
Fruits  he  had  never  heard  of  before  decked  the  table— dates  and  bananas, 
apricots  and  quinces;  besides  oranges,  lemons,  and  different  varieties  of  melons. 
For  beverages  they  had  the  heady  wines  of  Hermon  and  Lebanon,  and  sheroets 
and  distilled  waters  prepared  by  the  fair  ladies  of  the  household. 

"Before  the  winter  was  over,  Phillibert  felt  that  the  life  was  enervating 
and  that  he  could  not  stay  in  Palestine  to  spend  his  time  to  so  little  purpose- 
His  companions,  many  of  them  brought  up  hardily  in  western  homes,  with 
high  ideals  of  chivalry  and  religious  consecration,  were  passing  their  lives 
between  the  gaming-table  and  the  dining-hall.  Commencing  life  with  an 
exalted  idea  of  womanhood,  they  now  would  find  pleasure  in  watching  the 
lascivious  dances  of  Syrian  singing-girls.  Nor  did  the  intriguing  countess 
and  her  women,  who  were  partly  of  Armenian  blood,  command  his  respect. 
He  thought  of  his  mother  and  sisters  and  sighed. 

"  'They  may  drink  out  of  golden  cups  encrusted  with  gems,'  he  thought, 
'but  how  cheap  and  leaden  are  their  minds.'  And  he  resolved  to  enter  one 
of  the  military  orders.  Not  the  Templars,  for  he  had  seen  a  little  of  the 
pride  and  arrogance  of  these  men  at  Tortosa,  and  he  distrusted  their  moral 
tone.  He  chose  the  order  of  Hospitallers,  and  one  day  in  spring,  after 
resigning  his  position  at  the  castle  of  Tripoli,  he  rode  eastward  to  the  great 
fortress  of  Krak  des  Chevaliers. 

"A  few  evenings  later  a  chapter  of  the  order  was  held.  Outside,  stripped 
of  his  garments,  stood  Phillibert,  waiting  to  be  admitted.  After  a  space  a 
door  opened  and  a  brother  asked  him:  'Art  thou  willing  to  renounce  all  and 
become  one  of  us?'  Thrice  was  the  question  asked,  and  thrice  he  answered: 
'Yes,  I  am  willing.'  Then  he  was  placed  in  a  bath  as  a  symbol  of  purifica- 
tion. When  he  came  out  a  white  robe  was  given  him  as  the  garb  of  chastity. 
Over  it  was  cast  a  red  robe,  emblematic  of  the  blood  he  might  have  to  shed 
in  defense  of  the  faith,  and  lastly  came  a  black  robe,  the  emblem  of  mortality. 
Thereafter,  for  twenty-four  hours,  he  was  left  to  fast  and  pray..  When  this 
vigil  was  over  and  he  had  received  mass  he  was  admitted  as  a  brother  and  his 
crown  was  shaven. 
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"I  have  seen  the  beautiful  chapel  in  which  Brother  Phillibert  performed 
his  vigil.     Over  the  door  there  are  engraved  the  following  lines: 

"  'Sit  tibi  copia, 
Sit  sapientiay 
Formaque  detur. 
Inquinat  omnia 
Sola  superbia 
Si  cometetur* 

'Which  might  be  translated  thus:  'Mayest  thou  have  plenty  and 
wisdom,  and  beauty.     Pride  alone  spoils  whatever  it  is  joined  to.' 

"No  braver  knight  ever  issued  from  the  gateway  of  Krak  than  Brother 
Phillibert  in  his  black  Dominican  robe,  with  white  Maltese  cross.  Wherever 
an  opportunity  occurred  for  a  deed  of  daring  he  was  sure  to  present  himself; 
rescuing  feeble  women,  helping  pilgrims,  fighting  the  enemies  of  the  faith. 
One  day  news  came  to  Krak  from  Antioch  that  Sultan  Beibars,  the  most 
ruthless  of  their  enemies,  was  ravaging  the  country  round  Antioch,  and  was 
preparing  to  march  southward.  The  Master  of  the  Hospitallers  determined 
to  strengthen  his  position  in  Galilee,  and  sent  Brother  Phillibert  to  Mt.  Tabor 
to  occupy  it  with  a  considerable  force.  He  rode  off  thither  at  the  head  of 
fifty  knights,  all  faithful  soldiers  and  praying  Christians.  Their  orders  were 
to  hold  Mt.  Tabor  at  all  costs,  for  Nazareth  must  not  be  allowed  to  fall. 

"It  was  now  the  autumn  of  the  year  1262.  Sir  Phillibert  had  repaired 
as  best  he  could  the  fortifications  of  Mt.  Tabor,  and  his  sentinels  kept  a  sharp 
lookout  to  the  northwest  for  the  dreaded  approach  of  Beibars.  One  morning 
the  guard  reported  that  he  saw  a  troop  of  cavalry  approaching.  'Whajt 
insignium  do  they  bear?'  inquired  Phillibert.  'Canst  thou  see?'  A  brother 
noted  for  his  long  vision  said  that  he  descried  a  lion  passant  on  the  flag. 
'Then,  'tis   Beibars!'  exclaimed   Sir   Phillibert.     'Look  all  of  you  to  your 


"An  hour  later  a  horseman  bearing  a  white  flag  appeared  before  the 
walls.  'Deliver  thy  message,'  said  Sir  Phillibert  as  the  horseman  rode  up  to 
the  gate. 

"  'I  bid  thee  and  thy  men  surrender  to  the  Sultan  Beibars,  my  master, 
Great  Defender  of  the  Faith,  or  else  abide  the  dire  consequences.' 

"A  haughty  answer  was  returned,  and  the  garrison  prepared  to  withstand 
an  assault.  Next  day  bodies  of  foot-soldiers  appeared  on  the  plain,  and  by 
the  third  day  the  assault  began.  The  warlike  knights  of  the  white  cross 
fought  like  lions,  and  Sir  Phillibert  was  to  be  seen  everywhere  directing  the 
defense  and  with  his  own  good  battle-axe  driving  back  the  more  eager  of  the 
Mamelukes  who  attempted  to  scale  the  walls.  Suddenly  he  called  out:  'I  am 
wounded,'  and  two  of  his  faithful  attendants  bore  him  to  the  chapel,  which 
afforded  a  good  shelter.     'Eustace,'  he  said,  as  the  younger  of  the  two  attend- 
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ants  drew  out  an  arrow  which  had  pierced  through  his  visor,  'I  am  wounded 
unto  death.  The  defense  is  hopeless ;  let  those  who  can  make  an  escape  flee 
for  their  lives.  But  take  this,'  and  he  drew  from  his  bosom  the  tally  that 
remained.  'If  ever  thou  hast  an  opportunity  to  bear  it  to  France  or  to  send  it 
thither,  have  it  conveyed  to  the  Lady  Jeanne  Chalfont  of  Mont  de  Vergues.' 
With  these  words  he  expired,  as  noble  a  soldier  as  ever  fought  for  the  Cross. 
Next  morning  the  place  was  surrendered,  and  Eustace  was  made  prisoner  and 
sent  as  a  slave  into  Egypt,  but  he  found  an  opportunity  to  send  the  tally  from 
Alexandria  by  the  hands  of  a  friar. 

"Fifteen  long  years  had  the  Lady  Jeanne  Chalfont  waited  for  a  message 
direct  from  her  son.  At  length  one  morning  a  holy  friar  appeared  before 
the  castle  of  Mont  de  Vergues  and  asked  to  see  the  dowager  lady.  He  was 
admitted  and  bidden  deliver  his  message. 

"  'I  am  she  whom  you  seek,'  said  a  tall,  white-haired  woman  on  whose 
face  sorrow  had  set  its  mark. 

"  'Knowest  thou,  lady,  this  piece  of  wood?'  he  demanded. 

"Immediately  she  drew  from  her  bosom  a  similarly  shaped  tally,  which 
fitted  exactly.  'You  see,  reverend  sir,  that  I  possess  its  counterpart,' she 
remarked. 

"  'Read  thereon,  lady,  I  pray  thee,  for  there  is  something  that  doth 
concern  thee,'  he  continued. 

"She  turned  it  round,  and  distinguished  a  white  Maltese  cross  on  a  dark 
ground.  Beneath  were  the  characters:  Frater  Phillibertus  in  monte  Trans- 
figurationis  est  mortuusy  A.  D.  1262  [Brother  Phillibert  died  on  the  Mount  of 
Transfiguration,  A.  D.  1262]." 

"Did  she  know  that  her  youngest  son  was  dead?"  asked  Eugene. 

"Verbal  messages  had  come  to  her  from  time  to  time,  I  think,  and  she 
knew  that  her  son  Phillibert  had  become  a  Knight  Hospitaller,  but  that  was 
all.  She  is  said  to  have  survived  to  a  good  old  age  mourning  her  dead 
children,  but  yet  proud  of  the  noble  end  of  Sir  Phillibert  in  a  place  so  holy 
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CHAPTER   XXXVII. 
By  Daphne's  Grove. 

AT  LATAKIA  our  friends  bade  good-bye  to  the  vessel  which  had  brought 
them  from  Beirut,  and  shook  hands  in  parting  with  honest  skipper 
Murad. 

"Prepare  now  for  mountain  work,  boys,"  said  Mr.  Alison.  uWe  have 
to  climb  a  peak  five  thousand  feet  high;  but  it  is  worth  all  the  fatigue." 

They  hired  horses  for  the  party  and  started  off  early  next  morning  to 
Kesab,  a  hard  ride  of  six  hours. 

"That  is  Mons  Casius,  which  we  are  going  to  climb,"  exclaimed  Mr. 
Alison,  pointing  to  a  conical  mountain  of  graceful  shape  which  rose  up  before 
them,  the  morning  mists  wreathing  its  somewhat  bare  slopes.  It  is  one  of 
the  famous  holy  mountains  of  the  world,  and  was  sacred  to  the  worship  of 
Jupiter.  At  one  time  there  stood  on  the  western  slope,  facing  the  sea,  and 
about  four  hundred  feet  up,  a  temple  of  Jupiter,  where  an  annual  festival  was 
held.  Julian  the  Apostate  once  attended  the  festival  and  offered  sacrifice  in 
the  temple  to  Jupiter  Casius,  in  his  vain  attempt  to  resuscitate  Paganism. 
We're  going  to  spend  the  night  on  the  top." 

The  boys  were  charmed  with  the  romantic  prospect,  and  Mr.  McGilli- 
vray  also  promised  to  join  them  in  the  ascent.  They  found  themselves 
among  English-speaking  friends.  A  missionary  from  New  Jersey  was  in 
charge  of  the  station  here,  and  had  quite  a  pleasant  little  chapel,  with  a 
number  of  Armenian  converts,  Kesab  being  an  Armenian  settlement. 

"Go  to  sleep  now,"  said  Mr.  Alison  to  the  boys,  "and  we'll  wake  you  at 
eight  o'clock.     You  will  require  all  your  strength  for  the  climb." 


The  full  moon  was  riding  in  the  heavens  when  they  commenced  to  fol- 
low the  zigzag  path  which  led  to  the  summit.  It  was  easy  climbing  in  the 
cool  night  air,  and  they  soon  got  into  the  regular  quiet  pace  which  tells  best 
in  mountain  ascents.  When  they  were  as  high  as  four  thousand  feet,  a  bank 
of  fleecy-white  clouds  began  to  encircle  the  mountain,  hiding  the  land  below. 
The  sensation  was  curious.  They  felt  as  if  they  were  on  a  floating  ethereal 
ball  that  had  joined  the  procession  of  the  heavenly  planets.  By  midnight 
they  reached  the  summit.  The  bank  of  clouds  had  settled  down  on  the  lower 
slopes  of  the  mountain,  and  away  beyond,  to  the  east,  the  pathway  of  the 
moon  glittered  on  the  surface  of  the  blue  Mediterranean.  Northward,  a  silver 
streak  showed  the  broad  current  of  the  Orontes. 
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"Now  go  to  sleep  in  your  blankets,  boys,  if  you  can,"  was  Mr.  Alison's 
advice.  "It  is  now  nearly  eighteen  hundred  years  since  the  Emperor  Hadrian 
spent  a  night  on  this  very  summit  and  watched  the  same  landscape  that  we 
have  just  been  gazing  upon." 

Four  hours  later  came  the  first  glimmering  of  dawn.  Mr.  Alison 
roused  the  boys  and  bade  them  first  look  east  and  then  west.  On  the  east 
was  light,  breaking  over  the  desert  and  the  Valley  of  the  Orontes;  on  the 
west  was  darkness.  They  seemed  to  gaze  on  two  distinct  worlds — on  one 
side  ruled  Oromasdes,  Prince  of  Light;  on  the  other  side  ruled  Arimanes, 
Prince  of  Darkness.     Mr.  Alison  quoted  the  lines  from  Macbeth: 

f*  'Now  o'er  the  one-half  world 

Nature  seems  dead,  and  wicked  dreams  abuse 
The  curtained  sleep.' 

"We  slept  soundly  without  the  curtains,  didn't  we,  boys?"  he  added. 

II. 

"Cant't  you  tell  us  a  story,  sir,  as  we  sit  up  here  and  wait  for  the  day?" 
said  Eugene.     "Something more  about  the  Crusaders  and  their  castles." 

"Your  appetite  is  really  insatiable,  Eugene,"  was  Mr.  Alison's  reply. 
"Perhaps  Mr.  McGillivray  can  come  to  the  rescue.  I  know  he  can  tell  a 
good  story." 

'Very  well,  my  boys,  I  will  try,"  replied  that  gentleman. 

The  Queen  of  the  Troubadours. 

"In  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century  there  lived  in  the  south  of  France, 
in  the  district  known  as  Aquitaine,  a  fair  princess  who  was  heiress  to  seven 
of  the  most  beautiful  provinces  in  that  beautiful  kingdom.  Her  name  was 
Eleanor,  and  she  was  at  once  rich,  beautiful,  and  accomplished.  Her  father 
was  an  excellent  man,  Count  William  of  Poitou,  who,  as  she  grew  up  to 
womanhood,  found  for  her  a  noble  and  eligible  consort  in  the  heir  to  the 
French  throne,  the  sober  and  sedate  prince  who  was  afterwards  to  become 
Louis  VII.  After  he  had  arranged  this  marriage  with  the  son  of  his  most 
powerful  neighbor,  and  constituted  his  aged  father  her  guardian,  William  set 
sail  for  the  Holy  Land.  The  Christian  blood  that  he  had  shed  in  his  hot 
youth  lay  heavy  on  his  conscience,  and  he  longed  to  wipe  out  the  stain  by 
slaying  a  few  hundred  Saracens.  The  King  of  Jerusalem,  who  was  none 
other  than  his  old  neighbor  and  friend,  the  red-haired  Fulk  of  Anjou,  was 
ever  calling  for  assistance  in  order  to  hold  the  holy  places  against  the  cruel 
heathen.  William  was  really  a  pious,  good  man,  and  his  appearance  was 
very  welcome  to  King  Fulk.  He  brought  with  him  his  younger  brother, 
Raymond,  a  handsome  knight,  to  whom  Fulk  gave  in  marriage  his  ward. 
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Constance,  Princess  of  Antioch.     As  she  was  heiress  to  this  principality,  he 
became  the  most  powerful  of  the  vassals  of  the  King  of  Jerusalem. 

"Constance  had  a  scheming  mother,  named  Alice,  who  on  one  occasion 
had  nearly  betrayed  Antioch  to  the  Sultan  of  Damascus.  She  was  half  an 
Armenian,  and  very  greedy  of  power,  like  most  eastern  women.  When 
Raymond  married  her  daughter  the  Castle  of  Latakia,  down  there,  was 
assigned  to  her  as  a  residence,  and  here  she  spent  the  rest  of  her  life  in  com- 
parative seclusion.  The  building,  as  you  know,  has  now  quite  disappeared. 
"  William  was  present  at  the  wedding  of  his  brother  in  the  city  of  Anti- 
och, and  when  the  ceremonies  were 
over  he  bade  King  Fulk  give  him 
some  fighting  to  do.  At  this  time 
the  Greek  emperor,  John  Comne- 
nos,  had  allied  himself  with  Sultan 
Zanghi  of  Damascus  against  the  in- 
trusive and  ambitious  Latins. 
Zanghi  was  besieging  the  Castle 
of  Mt.  Ferrand,  in  the  upper  valley 
of  the  Orontes,  sixty  miles  south 
of  where  we  now  are.  Thither 
William  went  with  a  trusty  band 
of  knights,  and  there  he  fell,  trans- 
fixed by  a  Saracen  lance.  And  so 
he  died  the  death  he  had  sought — 
fighting  for  the  Cross.  So  excel- 
lent a  reputation  did  he  leave  be- 
hind him,  that  he  was  known 
afterwards  as  St.  William  of  Poitou. 
4  *  Meanwhile,  his  daughter  Ele- 
anor had  wedded  the  Dauphin,  who 
became  shortly  afterwards  king  of 
France.  An  unfortunate  event 
turned  him  into  a  Crusader.  Hav- 
ing found  it  necessary  to  chastise  one  of  his  vassals,  the  Count  of  Cham- 
pagne, he  besieged  the  town  of  Vitry,  to  which  his  troops  set  fire.  Not 
only  were  the  houses  burned  down,  but  the  fire  spread  to  the  church, 
where  three  hundred  of  the  inhabitants  had  sought  refuge.  All  of  them  per- 
ished miserably  in  the  flames;  a  disaster  which  so  impressed  the  monarch 
that  he  felt  the  need  of  expiating  it.  .  At  this  time  came  the  news  of  Sir 
William's  death  in  Palestine,  and  the  dangers  that  were  menacing  the  Chris- 
tian kingdom  there.  So  he  vowed  a  solemn  vow  that  he  would  do  what  he 
could  for  the  holy  cause.      At   this  time  there  was  living  at  Clairvaux  in 
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THE   EMPEROR   HADRIAN. 
Hadrian  succeeded  to  the  imperial  purple  ou  the  death 
of  Trajan  in  Cilicia  in  the  year  of  117  A.  D.    He  was  first 
proclaimed  at  Antioch  and  his  title  was  then  confirmed  by 
the  senate  at  Rome.    He  had  a  longr  and  prosperous  reign. 
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Champagne,  of  which  monastery  he  was  abbot,  the  saintly  Bernard,  one  of 

the  noblest  names  in  the  history  of  Christianity;  famous  as  the  founder  of 

seventy  monasteries,  but  still  more  famous  because  he  wrote  the  beautiful 

hymn,  Jesus,  Dulcis  Memoria.      Do  you  know  the  English  version  of  it, 

Philip?" 

UI  think  I  do,"  was  the  boy's  reply. 

"  'Jesus,  the  very  thought  of  Thee, 
With  sweetness  fills  the  breast; 
But  sweeter  far  Thy  face  to  see, 
And  in  Thy  presence  rest.'  " 


*SrW 


ADAXIA  IN  CIUCIA. 
This  is  the  port  ia  Asia  Minor  from  which  Louis  VII.  with  Queen  Eleanor  and  her  court  ladies,  and  all  the 
brilliant  knights  and  men-at-arms,  set  sail  for  the  Holy  Land.    Chaucer  refers  to  it  as  Satalie  in  the  Prolojjue  to 
his  Canterbury  Tales. 

"Yes,  that  is  the  one  I  meant,"  said  Mr.  McGillivray.  "Louis  VII. 
wanted  Bernard  to  go  with  him  as  director  of  the  Crusade,  but  the  great 
abbot,  who  was  now  feeble  and  had  but  two  years  to  live,  refused,  consider- 
ing it  to  be  outside  of  his  line  of  duty.  Eleanor,  however,  and  her  ladies 
insisted  upon  going. 

"The  rendezvous  was  the  Abbey  of  St.  Denis  in  Paris,  where  the  sacred 
oriflamme  was  displayed.  Thence  the  army  marched  to  Metz,  crossed  the 
Rhine,  and  were  joined  by  the  Emperor  Conrad  III.  of  Germany.  His  forces 
had  met  at  the  imperial  city  of  Ratisbon,  and  among  the  younger  warriors 
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was  his  nephew,  the  red-bearded  Frederic,  known  afterwards  as  Barbarossa. 
The  two  armies  marched  through  Hungary  and  crossed  the  Balkans;  and 
after  swearing  fidelity  to  the  Emperor  Manuel,  who  sent  envoys  from  Con- 
stantinople, they  crossed  the  straits  into  Asia.  Here  they  separated,  and  the 
German  Crusaders,  who  had  divided  into  two  divisions,  met  with  the  worst 
luck  possible  in  the  mountains  of  Asia  Minor,  and  what  remained  of  them 
returned  with  their  emperor  to  Constantinople. 

"The  French  army,  taking  warning  from  the  disasters  of  the  Germans, 
gave  up  the  overland  journey  through  the  uplands  of  Asia  Minor  and  took 
ship  at  Satalie  direct  for  Latakia.  Many  of  the  host  had  already  perished  in 
the  plains  of  Troy  and  in  the 
valleys  of  the  west  coast  of 
Asia  Minor  before  this  em- 
barkation was  resolved  upon. 
Imagine  the  armament  as  it 
arrives  in  the  harbor  there. 
The  leading  vessel  bears  the 
flag  of  the  King  of  France. 
Behind  it  follows  the  barge 
of  the  gay  Queen  Eleanor, 
bearing  the  ensign  of  the  Dukes 
of  Aquitaine.  They  land  at  the 
port,  pay  their  respects  to  the 
Princess  Alice  in  the  castle,  and 
then  prepare  to  march  to  Anti- 
och.  There  they  are  to  be  wel- 
comed by  Raymond,  uncle  of 
the  fair  Eleanor. 

14  Eleanor  is  all  impatient 
after  adventures,  and  demands 
that  she  accompany  the  van  of 
the  forces.  Her  husband  cau- 
tions her  against  the  dangers 
that  encircle  her,  but  she  is 
young  and  headstrong.  He  finally  yields,  but  assigns  to  her  a  division  of  the 
best  and  bravest  knights  in  the  whole  army.  His  instructions  are  that  they 
proceed  up  the  valley  no  further  than  twelve  miles  to  a  spot  easy  of  defense 
— we  did  not  pass  it  yesterday,  for  it  lies  on  a  more  direct  route  than  we  are 
taking. 

44 Eleanor  heard  the  instructions  given,  but  long  before  she  came  to  the 
spot  indicated  she  peremptorily  bade  her  escort  to  turn  off  into  a  beautiful 
flowery  vale  which  happened  to  fascinate  her.     Her  husband  and  the  main 
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The  gay  queen  of  Louis  VII.  ia  here  represented  as  entering 
the  beautiful  city  of  Antioch,  chief  of  the  fiefs  of  the  kingdom  of 
Jerusalem,  at  the  head  of  her  retinue  of  high-born  ladies. 
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body  marched  on,  believing  that  all  was  secure,  when  suddenly  the  Saracens 
swooped  down  upon  them.  The  result  was  a  disastrous  slaughter,  in  which 
it  is  said  that  no  less  than  seven  thousand  brave  knights  perished.  All  the 
baggage  and  provisions  were  captured,  and  they  had  to  press  on  to  Antioch 
as  best  they  could.     And  all  this  disaster  was  due  to  a  woman's  willfulness. 

"A  splendid  reception  awaited  them  at  Antioch,  where  Raymond  could 
not  do  enough  to  show  honor  to  his  brilliant  and  fascinating  niece.  She 
thoroughly  enjoyed  the  luxurious  life  of  the  great  eastern  city  in  its  flowery 

plain,  and  passed  her  time  in  a 
whirl  of  gaiety  and  amuse- 
ment, much  to  the  disgust  of 
her  serious  husband,  whose 
journey  was  meant  more  as  a 
pilgrimage  than  as  a  warlike 
expedition.  Finally,  believing 
that  her  good  name  was  being 
compromised,  he  hurried  her 
away  from  the  city  on  a  stormy 
night  and  rode  southward  to 
Jerusalem,  the  goal  of  his  wan- 
derings. She  was  passionately 
unwilling  to  accompany  him, 
and  as  they  entered  the  Holy 
City  bitterly  upbraided  him 
with  his  treatment  of  her.  She 
declared  that  all  her  religious 
ardor  was  gone  forever,  and 
that  she  had  no  more  interest 
in  the  sacred  places.  In  Jeru- 
salem she  remained  almost  like 
a  prisoner  (for  her  husband 
was  determined  that  there 
should  be  no  repetition  of  the 
follies  of  Antioch),  while  he 
went  with  King  Baldwin — Fulk  being  now  dead — to  besiege  Damascus. 
The  siege,  however,  was  unsuccessful.  Soon  afterwards  he  returned  to 
Europe,  having  patched  up  a  reconciliation  with  his  queen.  But  they 
were  never  again  on  cordial  terms;  she  objected  to  his  serious  ways,  his 
plain,  monkish  attire,  his  cropped  hair,  his  shaven  face.  All  his  life  he 
remained  a  faithful  disciple  of  St.  Bernard,  and  something  of  an  ascetic. 
Finally,  in  1152,  he  obtained  a  divorce,  on  the  plea  that  they  were  fourth 
cousins.     Eleanor  afterwards  married  Henry  Plantagenet  and  became  mother 

of  Richard  Lion-Heart. " 
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ELKANOR  OF  PROVENCE. 
This  accomplished  and  spirited,  but  willful  and  headstrong 
priucess.  was  wife  iu  succession  of  Louis  VII.  of  France  and 
Henry  II.  of  Englnd.     She  was  mother  of  the  brave  Richard 
I,ion-  Heart. 
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"She  wasn't  very  happy  as  Henry's  wife  I  know,"  said  Philip. 

"No,  for  she  found  that  he  loved  the  fair  Rosamond  of  Woodstock  better. 
The  harsher  air  of  the  northern  isle  didn't  suit  her.  She  thought  of  the  time 
when  she  was  the  leading  lady  of  the  land  at  Toulouse  and  won  the  golden 
violet  in  the  contest  there.  Tennyson  in  his  play  of  Becket  introduces  her  as 
tired  of  life.  'Louis  of  France  loved  me,  and  I  dreamed  that  I  loved  Louis  of 
France;  and  I  loved  Henry  of  England,  and  Henry  of  England  dreamed  that 
he  loved  me,  but   the  marriage-garment  withers  with  the  putting  on,  the 


FERRY  OVER  THR  ORONTES. 
The  Orontes  is  a  famous  historical  river  of  northern  Syria  which  rises  near  Baal  beck  and  flows  through  Anti- 
och.    This  spot  is  not  far  from  the  Grove  of  Daphne. 

bright  link  rusts  with  the  breath  of  the  first  after-marriage  kiss,  the  harvest  is 
the  ripening  of  the  harvest,  and  the  honeymoon  is  the  gall  of  love.' 

"  'Over!  the  sweet  summer  closes, 
And  never  a  flower  at  the  close. 
Over!  and  gone  with  the  roses, 
And  winter  again  with  its  snows.' 

"Her  boys  she  trained  to  be  disobedient  sons,  as  wilful  as  she  herself  had 

been;  and  a  sad  care  they  were  to  their  father,  whose  death  they  hastened. 

And  yet  she  and  they  were  splendidly  endowed;  even  the  wretched  John  was 

a  man  of  presence  and  of  ability.     That  is  my  story  of  the  Queen  of  the 

Troubadours." 
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III. 

By  the  time  the  story  of  Eleanor  was  finished  day  had  broken  over  the 
hitherto  dark  western  world.  It  was  a  magnificent  spectacle  to  see  Aurora 
traveling  westward  lighting  up  southward  with  her  rosy  fingers  the  peaks  of 
Lebanon,  and  touching  in  the  far  north  the  distant  summits  of  the  Taurus 
range.  Then  the  inists  that  veiled  the  lower  slopes  of  the  mountain  began  to 
dissipate,  and  soon  the  whole  glorious  prospect  seaward  spread  itself  at  their 
feet. 

"Why,  there  is  Cyprus!"  exclaimed  Philip,  "resting  like  a  green  gem  in 
the  ocean.     It  looks  lovely  enough  to  be  the  birthplace  of  Venus/ ' 


DAPHNE'S  GROVE. 
This  beautiful  waterfall  is  situated  in  the  midst  of  a  park  near  Antioch  which  used  to  be  a  famous  religious 
center  in  pagan  times.     It  is  described  at  length  in  Ben  Hur. 

"Let's  begin  the  descent  now,"  said  Mr.  McGillivray,  "if  we  want  to 
get  to  Seleucia  by  the  afternoon.  Take  a-  good  last  view  of  the  prospect 
southward.     We  descend  by  the  northern  slope.' ' 

"That's  the  Orontes  down  there,  isn't  it?"  said  Philip  as  they  descended. 
"Strabo  says  it  disappears  underground  for  five  miles.  Do  you  know  if  that 
is  true,  sir?" 

"I  know  the  Orontes  very  well,"  said  Mr.  McGillivray,  "but  have  never 
discovered  where  it  goes  underground.     Antioch  is  situated  over  there,"  and 
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he  pointed  to  a  spot  about  twenty-five  miles  distant;  "just  where  the  Orontes 
breaks  from  the  mountains  and  enters  the  green  and  fertile  plain  before  us. 
That  is  Mt.  Silpius,  rising  abruptly  above  the  city.  Formerly  part  of  the 
city  was  built  upon  it,  and  you  can  easily  detect  some  fortifications  which 
remain  on  its  slopes. " 

They  reached  the  ferry  in  a  few  hours,  and  as  they  watched  the  waters  of 
the  river  while  crossing,  and  laved  their  hands  in  it,  Philip  remarked:  "It's 
not  a  very  clear  stream. " 

"No,  it  is  not,"  said  Mr.  McGillivray;  "it's  'a  bit  drumlie,'  as  we  say 


AXTIOCli. 
Paul  and  Barnabas  preached  here  in  A.  D.  47.     Louis  VII.,  King  of  France,  and  his  wife  Eleanor,  daughter  of 
St.  William  of  Poitou,  were  royally  entertained  here  by  Count  Raymond  in  1148,  during  the  time  of  the  Second 
Crusade. 

in  Scotland;  but  it's  a  river  that  never  fails  you — a  good,  steadily-flowing 
stream,  summer  and  winter.  I've  heard  it  compared  to  the  River  Wye  in 
England.     It's  mouth  is  six  miles  south  of  Seleucia." 

"Do  you  think  Saul  and  Barnabas  came  by  way  of  the  Orontes  to 
Seleucia?"  asked  Mr.  Alison. 

"I  think  it's  probable,  for  water  travel  is  cheap.  In  Roman  times 
people  used  to  make  the  journey  up  stream  to  Antioch  in  a  day;  and  it  would 
be  a  much  easier  and  quicker  matter  to  come  down  the  river." 
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"Why  didn't  Seleucus  build  his  city  at  the  mouth  of  the  river?"  inquired 
Philip.     "Six  miles  is  a  long  way." 

"Because,"  said  Mr.  McGillivray,  "it  was  meant  to  be  partly  a  fortress 
and  partly  a  sea-port.  It  used  to  be  quite  a  strong  place.  When  Tigranes, 
King  of  Armenia,  made  himself  master  of  Syria,  Seleucia  held  out  successfully 
against  him,  and  he  was  unable  to  take  it.  It  was  known  as  'Seleucia  by  the 
Sea'  to  distinguish  it  from  the  other  Seleucia  near  Babylon,  and  was  called 
the  key  of  Syria." 

" Wasn't  Seleucus,  its  founder,  buried  here?"  asked  Mr.  Alison. 


THE  GREAT  WALL  AT  ANTIOCH. 
Lougfellow  describes  the  beauty  of  this  city  in  his  Judas  Maccabeus.    Four  hundred  towers  gave  a  striking 
appearance  to  the  city  walls.    It  was  a  center  of  early  Christianity. 

"I  think  he  was,"  replied  Mr.  McGillivray,  "but  I  never  heard  of  his 
tomb  being  shown.  Selukiyeh,  as  the  Turks  call  it,  is  a  desolate  enough 
place  now.  You  know  Seleucus  was  murdered  while  on  his  way  back  to 
Macedonia  by  a  man  whom  he  had  befriended  and  whom  he  trusted." 

Mr.  McGillivray  conducted  them  to  a  mission  station  which  his  church 
supported  in  the  place,  and  they  were  all  invited  to  take  supper  there.  They 
spent  the  interval  in  examining  the  noble  ruins  of  the  ancient  harbor.  Two 
piers  remain,  one  of  them  called  "Paul"  and  the  other  "Barnabas;"  an  odd 
reminder  of  the  apostles'  visit. 
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IV. 

They  were  sitting  at  supper  in  the  plainly  furnished  parlor  of  the  mission 
station,  and  were  talking  of  the  morrow's  movements. 

44 By  all  means  go  to  Antioch  by  way  of  Daphne's  Grove,"  was  the  advice 
of  Mr.  Varsari,  the  Armenian  in  charge  of  the  mission.  "It  is  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  spots  in  the  world.  Have  you  read  General  Lew  Wallace's  account 
of  it?     We  all  think  it  very  good." 

"Do  you  remember  it,  boys?"  inquired  Mr.  Alison. 

"I  read  the  book  a  year  ago,"  replied  Philip,  and  I  have  some  recollec- 
tion of  Ben  Hur's  walk  from  Antioch  and  his  meeting  a  milk-white  sacrificial 
bull,  which  was  for  Jupiter,  and  a  goat  which  was  for  Apollo;  and  how  he 
saw  boys  and  girls  dancing  amid  groves  and  beside  waterfalls.  But  it  is  all 
very  indistinct." 

'Here  is  the  passage,"  said  Mr.  Varsari,  opening  a  copy  of  Ben  Hur  at 
the  sixth  chapter  of  the  fourth  book.  "Perhaps  you  would  like  to  read  it,  if 
you  intend  going  there  tomorrow." 

"Read  it  aloud,  Philip,"  said  Mr.  Alison.  "I  think  all  the  company  will 
be  glad  to  hear  it." 

"I  wonder  if  we'll  find  the  grove  much  changed  tomorrow,"  remarked 
Philip  as  he  closed  the  book.  "If  the  place  looks  anything  as  fine  as  the  de- 
scription, it's  worth  seeing." 

"Daphne  is  the  Greek  word  for  laurel,  isn't  it,  Philip?"  said  Eugene. 
"Why  was  the  nymph  called  so?" 

"It's  a  myth,"  was  his  brother's  reply.  "Here  is  a  book  which  tells 
all  about  it,"  and  he  took  down  a  classical  dictionary  from  the  shelf. 
"Daphne  was  a  daughter  of  the  River  Ladon  (that's  in  Arcadia,  Eugene), 
and  her  mother  was  the  goddess  Terra.  Apollo  fell  in  love  with  the  maiden, 
and  Cupid  kept  shooting  at  him  to  make  him  still  more  hotly  in  love.  She 
rejected  his  addresses  with  horror  and  he  pursued  her.  As  she  fled  she  called 
upon  the  gods  to  aid  her,  and  the  chaste  Diana  turned  her  into  a  laurel  tree. 
That's  the  story." 

Our  travelers  have  recrossed  the  historical  Orontes  and  are  now  ascend- 
ing the  steep  pass  that  leads  to  the  famous  Grove  of  naphne. 

V. 

"The  Macedonian  founders  of  Antioch  were  fond  of  this  neighborhood," 
said  Mr.  Alison,  "because  it  reminded  them  of  the  shady  and  well-watered 
valleys  of  their  native  home.  It  was  the  first  Seleucus,  who  was  born  in 
Macedonia  and  wished  to  die  there,  who  established  this  resort — which  was 
devoted  partly  to  religion  and  partly  to  pleasure.  The  people  of  Antioch  were 
particularly  fond  of  pleasure  and  luxury." 

30 
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"It  is  a  beautiful,  romantic  spot,"  said  Philip  as  they  entered  the  glen, 
"but  I  do  not  see  any  old  ruins. " 

"Take  a  look  at  these  tumble-down  mills, "  said  Mr.  McGillivray. 
"They  are  said  to  occupy  the  place  of  Daphne's  temples.  All  the  other 
temples  to  Venus,  Isis,  Diana  and  the  rest  have  disappeared,  as  well  as  the 
theaters,  baths,  and  places  of  public  resort,  which  were  built  to  entertain  the 
visitors  from  the  great  city." 

They  continued  on  their  way  by  a  level  and  picturesque  mountain  path, 
until  suddenly  the  prospect  of  the  city  opened  out  before  them,  lying  between 
the  hill  they  were  descending  and  the  swift  Orontes. 

VI. 

"It  is  one  of  the  shabbiest  of  modern  cities,"  remarked  Mr.  McGillivray. 
"At  one  time  there  was  no  more  magnificent  city  in  all  the  Orient. 
Where  you  see  today  rows  of  squalid  huts,  there  stretched  miles  of  noble 
streets  adorned  by  stately  buildings.  Right  through  the  town,  parallel  with 
the  river,  ran  the  main  thoroughfare,  having  for  four  miles  a  quadruple  row 
of  columns,  with  innumerable  statues.  Ancient  Antioch  was  a  surpassingly 
beautiful  city;  for  the  Seleucid  monarchs  were  great  builders  and  did  all  they 
could  to  beautify  their  capital.  The  Romans  in  their  turn  proved  good 
masters.  Pompey  was  liberal  and  friendly,  and  after  him  Caesar;  and  Caesar's 
proteges,  the  Herod  family,  added  a  fine  road,  a  colonnade  and  other  improve- 
ments." 

"When  was  it  founded?"  asked  Philip. 

"The  date  is  easily  remembered,"  replied  Mr.  McGillivray;  "Antioch 
was  founded  in  300  B.  C.  From  the  first  the  Jewish  people  formed  an 
important  part  of  the  population;  and  at  one  time  a  Jewish  band  of  merce- 
naries in  the  pay  of  the  king  terrorized  over  the  population.  When  Jerusalem 
fell,  the  spoils  were  brought  to  Antioch  and  hung  in  triumph  on  the  Western 
Gate,  which  was  thereafter  called  the  Gate  of  the  Cherubim." 

"That  was  one  characteristic  of  the  people,  wasn't  it?"  remarked  Mr. 
Alison;  "that  they  were  always  inventing  nicknames.  Christian,  I  suppose, 
began  as  a  nickname,  when  the  disciples  ceased  to  frequent  the  synagogue 
and  met  in  a  building  by  themselves.  Let  us  sit  down  and  take  a  good  look 
at  the  place." 

"Do  not  suppose,"  said  Mr.  McGillivray,  "that  the  Antioch  of  to-day  has 
the  exact  natural  features  of  the  great  Antioch  of  the  Roman  empire.  It 
has  suffered  badly  from  earthquakes,  which  have  worked  no  end  of  destruc- 
tion. One  took  place  when  the  Emperor  Trajan  was  here,  and  he  had  to 
take  shelter  in  the  circus.  The  last  severe  one  occurred  only  twelve  years 
ago;  and  the  people  are  so  afraid  of  them  that  they  build  these  miserable 
huts  instead  of  having  more  substantial  dwellings.     Like  Paris,  the  heart  of 
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the  city  was  at  one  time  the  island  in  the  river,  with  its  palace  and  arch  of 
triumph.  The  island  suffered  worst  in  the  disastrous  earthquake  of  the  year 
115,  when  Trajan  was  in  danger  of  his  life." 

"Wasn't  Hadrian  proclaimed  emperor  here,"  asked  Philip. 

"Yes,  he  was,"  replied  Mr.  McGillivray.  "His  predecessor,  Trajan,  died 
not  far  off,  in  Cilicia,  and  the  Empress  Plotina  introduced  the  bearded 
Hadrian  as  his  adopted  son  and  successor." 

"Why  do  you  call  him  bearded?"  asked  the  boy. 

"Because  he  was  the  first  Roman  emperor  who  wore  a  beard.  The  four- 
teen who  preceded  him  had  all  smooth  faces.  He  is  said  to  have  worn  it 
because  of  the  warts  on  his  face;  but  the  wearing  of  the  beard  would  make 
him  more  resemble  an  Oriental  monarch.  He  was  very  simple  in  his  habits, 
and  always  went  barefooted." 

"Did  he  climb  Mons  Casius  barefooted?"  inquired  Eugene. 

"I  suppose  he  must  have  done  so,"  replied  Mr.  McGillivray.  "For  the 
next  few  centuries  after  Hadrian,  Antioch  remained  one  of  the  great  cities  of 
the  world.  Here  Chrysostom,  the  golden-mouthed  orator,  was  reared  by  his 
excellent  mother,  Anthusa;  here  he  was  made  deacon  and  presbyter,  and 
gained  his  fame  as  the  great  preacher  of  the  eastern  church.  You  know  how 
he  died?" 

"No,  sir;  please  tell  us,"  said  the  boys. 

"He  was  called  to  be  bishop  of  Constantinople,  and  was  so  zealous  in 
reproving  vice  that  he  was  more  than  once  banished.  On  the  last  occasion 
he  was  sent  to  a  desolate  place  east  of  the  Black  Sea,  and  his  guard  received 
orders  that  he  should  proceed  the  whole  way  on  foot,  with  head  uncovered. 
He  died  on  the  road,  worn  out  by  the  cruel  hardships,  somewhere  in  Pontus." 

"St.  Simeon  Stylites  is  buried  here,"  said  Mr.  Alison.  "You  remember 
Tennyson's  poem,  Philip?" 

"Not  very  well,  sir.  I  know,  of  course,  that  he  wrote  a  poem  with 
that  title." 

"I  can  quote  a  few  lines  of  it,"  replied  Mr.  Alison: 

"  'Let  this  avail,  just,  dreadful,  mighty  God, 
This  not  be  all  in  vain,  that  thrice  ten  years 
Thrice  multiplied  by  superhuman  pangs, 
In  hungers  and  in  thirsts,  fevers  and  colds, 
In  coughs,  aches,  stitches,  ulcerous  throes  and  cramps, 
A  sign  between  the  meadow  and  the  cloud, 
Patient  on  this  tall  pillar  I  have  borne 
Rain,  wind,  frost,  heat,  hail,  damp,  and  sleet  and  snow; 
And  I  had  hoped  that  ere  this  period  closed 
Thou  wouldst  have  caught  me  up  into  Thy  rest, 
Denying  not  these  weather-beaten  limbs 
The  meed  of  saints — the  white  robe  and  the  palm.'  " 
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"How  long  was  he  on  the  pillar?"  asked  Eugene.  "Not  really  thirty 
years?" 

"Yes,  as  long  as  thirty  years;  from  429  until  4.59,  when  he  died  and  was 
buried  in  the  city  you  are  about  to  enter. ' ' 

"Was  the  pillar  in  Antioch?"  asked  the  boy. 

"No,  Eugene,"  said  Mr.  Alison;  "it  was  at  Telanessa,  about  five  miles 
to  the  west;  and  a  Christian  church  was  afterwards  built  round  it.  Simeon 
got  a  reputation  as  a  saintly  man,  and  thousands  began  to  throng  to  his  hut 
from  Antioch.  His  devotions  were  so  disturbed  that  he  got  a  pillar  ten  feet 
high,  to  remove  him  from  all  interruption;  and  he  changed  this  later  on  for 
another  sixty  feet  high.  A  good  many  hermits  have  imitated  him,  and  they 
are  known  in  history  as  pillar-saints.  There  was  one  pillar-saint  at  Treves 
on  the  Moselle,  in  France,  who  lived  about  a  century  after  St.  Simeon.  He 
was  the  only  western  pillar-saint;  all  the  rest  were  in  the  East." 

"There  is  only  one  wretched  inn  in  the  place,"  said  Mr.  McGillivray  as 
they  rose  up;  "but  I  think  we'll  get  put  up  at  the  American  Mission  school. 
Tomorrow  we'll  visit  the  place  where  Godfrey  of  Bouillon  pitched  his  tent." 
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CHAPTER  XXXVIII. 
The  Gates  of  Cilicia. 
EXT   morning  Mr.   McGillivray  took  them  to  the  quaint  four-arched 


bridge  which  spans  the  Orontes,  about  one  hundred  and  thirty  feet 
broad  at  this  point. 

"Godfrey's  camp,"  he  said,  "lay  east  of  this,  and  close  to  the  river,  just 
under  the  north  wall.  It  was  late  in  the  autumn  of  the  year  1097  that  the 
Latin  Crusaders  arrived  before  the  walls  of  Antioch,  and  a  dreadful  winter  of 
sickness  and  exposure  was  before  them.  It  is  said  that  the  men  suffered  so 
from  hunger  that  they  ate  roots,  and  even  dead  dogs.  Of  eighty  thousand 
horses  which  had  carried  their  masters  through  the  gates  of  Cilicia,  but  two 
thousand  remained.  It  is  said  that  some  of  the  soldiers  were  actually  reduced 
to  the  point  of  eating  the  roasted  flesh  of  their  enemies,  the  Turks.  Even  so 
enthusiastic  a  man  as  Peter  the  Hermit  was  not  proof  against  these  trials,  and 
fled  from  the  scene  of  distress;  but  he  was  pursued  and  brought  back  again. 

"Duke  Godfrey  lay  sick  of  a  wound,  in  his  tent,  and  despondency 
reigned  everywhere.  It  was  reported  that  a  great  Turkish  army  was  on  its 
way  to  the  relief  of  the  city,  and  would  besiege  the  besiegers.  Not  a  few 
Crusaders,  following  the  advice  of  Job's  wife,  cursed  God  and  died.  Within 
the  city,  meanwhile,  provisions  were  plentiful  and  the  greatest  confidence 
reigned.  The  garrison  in  the  citadel,  high  up  there  on  the  slope  of  Mt. 
Silpius,  were  inclined  to  scorn  the  Frankish  warriors.  In  a  few  days  more 
they  knew  relief  would  come. 

"The  governor  had  one  enemy  in  the  place — a  man  of  jealous  temper, 
named  Firuz,  an  Armenian  renegade,  whose  petitions  he  had  refused,  and 
to  whom  he  had  failed  to  give  the  promotion  which  Firuz  deemed  to  be  his 
due.  A  desire  for  revenge  burned  in  the  heart  of  this  man.  You  see  up 
there  on  the  slope  of  the  mountain  the  ruins  of  some  ancient  towers.  At  one 
time  Antioch  had  four  hundred  such  towers  breaking  the  monotony  of  her 
five  miles  of  stone  walls.  Firuz  was  in  charge  of  three  of  these  towers,  and 
he  communicated  with  the  Christians,  expressing  his  willingness  to  deliver 
up  the  city.  They  were  loath  to  have  to  deal  with  a  traitor,  but  necessity 
has  no  law." 

"How  could  Firuz  do  that  without  being  discovered?"  inquired  Eugene. 

"He  was  suspected  and  was  brought  before  the  governor,  but  he  suc- 
ceeded in  clearing  himself,"  was  the  reply.  "There  were  many  Christians 
in  the  city  who  were  favorable  to  the  Franks  and  who  disliked  the  Turks. 

"It  was  the  night  of  the  s.econd  of  June,  1098,  when  Firuz  had  promised 
to  admit  the  Christians  into  the  city  by  one  of  the  three  towers  which  were 
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entrusted  to  his  keeping.  A  rope  ladder  was  let  down  from  the  top  of  the 
wall,  and  the  gigantic  Bohemund,  Prince  of  Tarentum,  who  was  afterwards 
to  become  prince  of  Antioch,  was  the  first  to  mount.  So  many  warriors  fol- 
lowed him  that  the  ladder  broke;  but  a  new  one  was  lowered,  and  the  fierce 
Normans  swarmed  up.  Having  slain  the  Turks  who  guarded  the  exit  from 
the  tower,  they  opened  a  postern  door  and  admitted  their  friends.  Then  fol- 
lowed a  terrible  massacre,  in  which  ten  thousand  Moslems  are  said  to  have 
fallen.  The  city  now  belonged  to  the  Crusaders,  and  the  flag  of  Bohemund 
floated  from  the  ramparts,  but  the  castle  still  remained  in  the  hands  of 
the  Turks. 

44  And  now  the  great  Turkish  army  of  relief  appeared,  only  three  days  too 
late  to  save  the  city.  The  Christians  were  in  their  turn  besieged.  With  five 
hundred  men  did  Robert  of  Flanders  hold  this  bridge  for  a  whole  day  against 
the  new  enemy,  but  all  in  vain.  And  so  the  Crusaders  were  shut  up  in  the  city 
they  had  captured,  without  hope  of  relief  or  reinforcement;  and  most  of 
them  abandoned  themselves  to  despair.  Bohemund  found  it  impossible  to 
rouse  his  men  from  their  torpor,  scold  or  flatter  them  as  he  might." 

I. 
Thk  Ordeal  ok  Fire. 

u Suddenly  there  appeared  one  morning  before  the  house  where  Godfrey 
was  residing  a  monk  named  Peter  Bartholomew,  evidently  in  a  high  state 
of  excitement.  'Conduct  me,'  he  said,  'to  the  noble  duke,  that  I  may  im- 
part to  him  a  matter  of  no  little  importance.'  Duke  Godfrey,  always  affable, 
allowed  him  to  enter.  'Say  thy  say,  holy  man,'  he  cried.  'May  it  please 
your  highness,'  quoth  Peter,  'I  would  fain  recount  thee  a  dream  which  I 
have  dreamed  as  I  lay  asleep  beyond  the  walls  before  the  city  was  taken. 
Methought  the  holy  St.  Andrew  appeared  unto  me  in  shining  raiment,  and 
with  him  another,  whose  name  I  knew  not.  And  I  was  borne  through  the 
air  with  them  to  the  Church  of  St.  Peter  in  this  place,  to  the  south  end  of  the 
altar,  and  there  the  saint  showed  me  the  head  of  a  lance.  'Mark,'  he  said, 
'where  I  place  it.  It  is  the  lance  which  opened  the  side  of  our  blessed  Lord 
as  he  hung  upon  the  tree.  Bring  twelve  men  unto  the  spot,  and  let  them  dig 
for  it  until  they  find  it.'  I  spake  not  of  this  vision,  and  only  cherished  it  in 
my  heart;  but  yesternight,  behold,  it  happened  again  unto  me  that  St. 
Andrew  appeared  as  before,  and  gave  me  the  same  message.  And  when  I 
remonstrated,  and  pleaded  my  weakness  and  meanness  and  poverty,  then  I  saw 
that  his  companion  was  none  other  than  the  blessed  Lord  himself.  Then  I 
fell  down  at  his  feet  and  kissed  them.' 

"Godfrey  heard  the  story,  was  touched  with  the  man's  evident  earnest- 
ness, and  told  it  to  the  other  lords.  Some,  among  them  the  churchman 
Adhdmar,  scoffed  at  the  whole  tale  as  an  imposture;  but  Raymond  of  Toulouse, 
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taking  twelve  men  with  him,  set  them  to  digging.  From  morning  to  night 
they  dug  in  vain.  Then  Peter  Bartholomew  asked  permission  to  search,  and 
jumping  into  the  hole  appeared  in  a  short  time  with  a  rusty  spear-head. 

"The  troops  when  they  heard  of  the  sacred  find  were  mightily  inspired. 
No  need  was  there  for  Bohemund  to  incite  them  to  battle;  with  the  sacred 
token  in  their  midst  they  felt  that  they  were  invincible,  and  they  went  forth  to 
conquer.     They  routed  the  be- 
siegers with  great  slaughter  and 
obtained  a   rich  spoil." 

"Was  it  all  a  trick  of  Pe- 
ter's," asked  Eugene. 

"So  many  thought  at  the 
time,"  replied  Mr.  McGillivrav. 

"Some  months  later,  when 
they  were  not  far  from  Tripoli, 
a  dispute  arose  between  Bohe- 
mund and  Raymond,  and  the 
former  took  the  opportunity  to 
accuse  the  Provengal  of  hkving 
aided  and  abetted  Peter  in  a  pal- 
pable forgery.  The  accusation 
was  indignantly  denied,  and  the 
camp  of  the  Crusaders  divided 
itself  into  Peter's  supporters  and 
accusers.  Finally,  Peter  declared 
himself  ready,  in  proof  of  his 
sincerity,  to  submit  to  the  ordeal 
of  fire.  Good  Friday  of  1099 
was  the  day  fixed  upon. 

"Taking  the  dry  branches  of  olive  trees,  they  made  a  pile  fourteen  feet 
long  and  four  feet  high,  divided  into  two  heaps  with  a  narrow  path  a  foot 
wide  between  the  heaps.  As  soon  as  the  pile  was  set  on  fire,  which  was  done 
by  Count  Raymond  himself,  Peter  was  dared  to  enter  it  if  he  wished  people  to 
believe  that  his  vision  was  a  true  one.  Clad  in  a  single  robe  Peter  called  on 
Jesus  Christ  to  witness  that  his  narration  had  been  true,  and  taking  the  lance 
and  making  the  sign  of  the  cross  he  plunged  into  the  flames.  A  pause  of 
agonized  expectation,  and  then  he  issued  forth,  his  gown  uninjured;  even  the 
light  veil  that  covered  the  lance  was  unharmed.  The  people  could  scarcely 
believe  that  it  was  he,  and  in  their  eagerness  to  seize  pieces  of  his  robe  they 
crowded  round  him  and  trampled  him  under  their  feet.  He  would  have  been 
killed  there  and  then  had  not  a  knight  called  together  a  number  of  soldiers, 
and  rescued  him,  sorely  wounded.  Next  day  he  died  of  his  injuries.  The 
credit  of  the  lance-head  was,  however,  established." 


zenobia. 

The  fascinating  queen  of  Palmyra,  who  for  six  years  reigned 
alone  in  the  desert,  and  was  finally  captured  by  the  Romans  and 
conveyed  to  Rome,  where  she  spent  the  rest  of  her  life.  She  was 
beloved  by  her  subjects. 
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4 'That's  a  fine  story,"  said  Eugene.  <4But  how  superstitious  these  men 
-were,  and  heartless  at  the  same  time." 

II. 

44 Was  Antioch  the  first  town  occupied  by  the  Latins?"  asked  Philip. 

<4No,"  said  Mr.  McGillivray.     44If  you  consult  your  map  you  will  find  a 

place  beyond  the  Euphrates  called  Edessa.     Its  prince  was  Thoros,  who  sent 

an  envoy  to  the  Crusaders,  inviting  them  to  come  and  help  him  against  his 

enemies  the  Turks.     Baldwin,  who  afterwards  became  King  of  Jerusalem  in 

succession  to  Godfrey,  accepted  the  invitation ;  and  for  the  next  fifty  years 

Edessa   became  a  Christian  stronghold,  under   him  and   his  successors,  the 

Counts  of  Edessa.     It  was  a  place  famous  for  its  old  Syrian  University,  with 

strong  towers  and  fortifications  built  by  the  great  Emperor  Justinian,  and  the 

whole  was  embosomed  in  gardens,  like  the  city  of  Damascus.     That  was  where 

Zenobia  was  defeated — Zenobia,  the  great  Queen  of  Palmyra: 

11  'Proud  is  her  step,  her  dark  eye  varying  oft, 
Now  flashing  fire,  now  languishingly  soft; 
The  jeweled  crown  wells  suits  that  brow  serene — 
'Tis  great  Zenobia,  Tadmor's  glorious  queen.'  " 

44 Won't  you  tell  us  about  her,"  said  Eugene. 

"Her  history  is  quite  a  romantic  one,"  replied  Mr.  McGillivray.  "She 
was  the  daughter  of  a  Syrian  chieftain,  and  married  the  gallant  Odenatus,  who 
from  a  humble  position  raised  himself  to  be  the  most  powerful  personage  in 
the  East,  and  was  made  a  partner  in  the  empire  by  Gallienus.  Their  capital 
was  at  Palmyra,  or  Tadmor,  the  'City  of  Palms,'  where  they  were  surrounded 
by  a  brilliant  court  and  an  army  used  to  conquest.  In  the  year  267  he  died, 
and  his  widow,  who  was  universally  loved  and  honored,  declared  herself  his 
successor. ' ' 

4 'It  was  at  Palmyra  that  Lady  Hester  Stanhope  was  so  warmly  received 
by  the  children  of  the  desert,"  said  Philip. 

"Yes;  and  its  wonderful  remains  show  how  magnificent  the  city  must 
have  been  in  its  time  of  splendor.  The  Emperor  Aurelian,  however,  refused 
to  acknowledge  Zenobia  as  queen,  and  marched  with  a  large  army  to  the 
Euphrates.  At  Edessa  her  troops  suffered  a  severe  defeat,  and  she  found  her- 
self besieged  at  Palmyra  with  no  hope  of  relief.  Then  she  tried  to  escape,  for 
she  was  unwilling  to  be  conveyed  to  Rome  and  made  to  grace  a  Roman 
triumph.  One  dark  night  she  bade  her  grooms  harness  the  fleetest  dromedary 
in  her  stables,  and  slipping  out  of  a  postern  she  made  for  the  open: 

"  'With  fluttering  heart,  but  calm  and  fearless  eye, 
Across  the  trackless  desert  see  her  fly! 
On  swept  the  camel  with  unflagging  speed, 
As  though  he  knew  that  hour  of  deadly  need: 
Her  Syrian  guards  o'er  Arab  steeds  might  lean, 
But  not  keep  pace  with  her,  their  flying  queen.'  '* 
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"Did  they  capture  her?"  inquired  Eugene,  much  interested. 

"They  did,"  was  the  reply;  "and  she  was  brought  to  Rome,  after 
reigning  six  years  at  Tadmor.  Loaded  with  jewels  and  almost  fainting 
under  the  weight  of  the  golden  chains  which  marked  her  as  a  captive,  she 
formed  the  most  interesting  feature  of  Autelian's  triumphal  procession.  He 
treated  her  well,  however,  and  she  passed  the  remainder  of  her  life  on  a 
pleasant  estate  at  Tivoli,  near  Rome.  Her  two  sons,  Heronnianus  and 
Timolaus,  were  with  her,  and  the  close  of  her  life  was  happy.' ' 

"Was  she  a  Christian?"  asked  Philip. 

"There  is  reason  to  think  that  she  was  attached  to  the  Jewish  faith. 
She  was  a  highly  accomplished  as  well  as  a  good  woman." 

III. 

On  arriving  at  the  mission  house,  they  made  arrangements  for  return- 
ing, and  had  almost  resolved  to  proceed  by  way  of  Alexandretta,  where  they 
would  find  a  Menageries  Maritimes  steamer  to  con- 
vey them  to  Naples.  But  in  the  midst  of  these  plans 
in  came  a  visitor  in  the  person  of  the  American  con- 
sul at  Tarsus,  who  was  intending  to  return  to  his 
home  on  the  morrow  by  the  land  route. 

"Come  along  with  me,  as  far  as  the  Gates  of 
Cilicia,  Mr.  Alison,"  he  said;  "I  have  a  good  escort 
and  shall  be  glad  of  your  company.  We  must  show 
the  boys  the  great  battlefield  of  Issus." 

"What's   the  length  of  the  journey?"    inquired 

■Vl'RKLIA'V 

Mr.  Alison.     "Your  offer  is  a  very  generous  one,  and    .  '       ' 

J    °  An  able  commander,  noted  for 

I  do  not  like  tO  refuse  it."  his  severity  .who  finally  rose  to  be 

"About   one    hundred   miles,"    was   the   reply;  dSSSthet^^^ii^ 

"you'll    make  it    easily  in  four  days."  nobiaatEdessaandtookliercap- 

The  boys  pleaded  with  Mr.  Alison  to  accept  Mr. 
Wendell's  invitation,  as  the  next  French  steamer  did  not  sail  for  five  days 
yet;  and  it  ended  as  they  wished.     Next  morning  they  are  standing  on  the 
veranda  of  the  mission  house  taking  an  affectionate  farewell  of  Mr.  McGil- 
livray  and  preparing  to  mount  the  steeds  that  will  bear  them  northward. 

IV. 

The  Battlefield  of  Issus. 

"We're  coming  to  a  place  famous  in  history  as  the  Gates  of  Cilicia," 
said  Mr.  Wendell.  "That  range  in  front  of  us  running  north  and  south  is 
known  as  the  Amanus,  and  so  narrow  are  the  defiles  leading  to  Tarsus  and 
the  west,  that  a  one-arched  bridge  can  be  flung  across  their  entrances.  When 
Darius,  the  great  king,  heard  that  Alexander  was  marching  against  him,  he 
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assembled  a  great  army  and  advanced  towards  these  Gates.  His  camp  was 
finally  pitched  out  in  the  plain  there  at  a  point  which  we  passed  yesterday. 
The  wide  ground  was  excellent  for  the  manoeuvres  of  so  vast  a  host  as  his. 

uHe  had  expected  Alexander  to  press  on  through  these  narrow  defiles, 
but  Alexander  delayed,  and  the  confidence  of  his  Persian  captains  in  their 
invincibility  became  strengthened.  They  advised  him  to  advance  boldly, 
and  crush  the  small  army  of  Macedonians  who  had  rashly  ventured  so  far 
east,  like  a  dog  defying  a  lion  in  his  own  forest.  The  leaders  of  the  thirty 
thousand   Greek  mercenaries,  however,  whom   Darius  had  in  his  service, 


BATTLEFIELD   OF    ISSUS. 
The  passage  from  Cilicia  into  Syria  is  blocked  by  mountains,  affording  passage  only  by  narrow  defiles.    Here 
have  been  fought  many  decisive  battles,  notably  that  of  Issus  in  which  Alexander  the  Great  defeated  Darius. 

advised  caution.  To  move  out  of  the  wide  plain  into  the  passes  of  a  mount- 
ain, and  deploy  into  the  smaller  plain  beyond,  was  to  give  up  his  special 
advantages.  The  great  king  ought  to  send  a  chosen  body  of  troops  to  occupy 
the  pass  and  hinder  Alexander's  advance  or  make  it  impossible,  but  the  main 
army  ought  to  remain  where  it  was. 

"So  angry  were  the  arrogant  Asiatics  at  this  prudent  advice  that  they 
dubbed  the  Greeks  traitors  and  counseled  the  king  to  massacre  them;  but  this 
advice  he  indignantly  rejected.  The  rest  of  their  advice  respecting  the  move- 
ments of  his  army  he  followed;  and  so  the  mighty  host,  leaving  the  plains, 
entered  the  Amanus  range,  and  deploying  into  the  Plain  of  Issus  offered  battle 
to  Alexander.     Do  you  remember  a  similar  instance  in  history,  boys?" 
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"When  Cromwell  was  between  the  hills  and  the  sea  at  Dunbar,  and  the 
Scotch  army  under  Leslie  moved  down  into  the  plains,"  replied  Philip, 
"Cromwell  closed  his  field-glass,  and  cried  out:  'The  Lord  hath  delivered 
them  into  mine  hands.'     He  had  been  expecting  a  defeat." 

4 'That's  a  very  good  instance;  and  Alexander  felt  just  as  Cromwell  did, 
and  could  scarcely  believe  in  his  good  luck.  Darius  had  left  himself  only 
one  narrow  way  of  retreat,  which  would  quickly  be  blocked  up  if  any  reverse 
occurred,  changing  an  orderly  retreat  into  a  rout  and  a  massacre.  We  are 
entering  one  of  the  passes,"  continued  Mr.  Wendell,  "but  not  the  one  by 
which  Darius  advanced.     That  is  higher  up." 

They  passed  through  the  gloomy  defile  and  entered  upon  a  plain  bounded 
by  the  mountains  on  one  side  and  the  sea  on  the  other.  Through  it  flowed 
the  River  Pinarus. 

"Here  it  was,"  said  Mr.  Wendell,  "that  the  two  armies  met.  It  was 
not  like  a  modern  fight,  where  the  generals  in  command  direct  the  movements 
of  their  armies  from  some  safe  spot  in  the  rear.  Darius  occupied  the  central 
position  in  his  army,  seated  in  a  high  chariot,  after  the  custom  of  Persian 
monarchs;  and  Alexander  was  as  active  in  leading  his  forces  as  any  school- 
boy captain  in  a  sham-battle.  His  object  was,  if  possible,  to  cut  his  way  to 
the  chariot  of  the  Persian  king,  who  towered  conspicuous  over  the  heads  of 
his  whole  army.  He  was  finally  successful  in  reaching  the  king,  who,  how- 
ever changed  to  another  chariot,  while  the  Macedonian  hero  received  a  wound 
in  the  thigh.  This  action  of  the  great  king  was  the  signal  for  flight,  and 
Darius  made  for  the  hills.  He  soon  had  to  abandon  his  chariot  and  take  to 
horseback,  flinging  away  at  the  same  time  his  bow,  shield,  and  royal  mantle." 

"Did  Alexander  still  pursue  him?"  asked  Eugene. 

"No;  he  stayed  to  complete  the  victory  and  keep  his  troops  well  in 
hand,"  was  Mr.  Wendell's  reply.  "Darius  escaped,  leaving  his  mother  and 
wife  to  be  captured  by  the  victors.  They  had  accompanied  the  great  king, 
in  order  to  be  present  at  his  easy  victory  over  the  audacious  man  of  the  West. 
The  blood-stained  mantle  of  Darius,  found  on  a  soldier,  who,  as  it  was  sup- 
posed, had  killed  him,  and  who  received  a  spear-thrust  for  his  pains,  was 
brought  to  their  tent,  and  the  poor  ladies  believed  that  their  lord  was  dead. 
They  expected  no  mercy  from  the  conqueror,  and  were  surprised  when  Alex- 
ander treated  them  with  the  utmost  deference  and  courtesy.  He  asked  leave 
to  pay  them  a  visit,  and  entering,  like  a  guest,  strove  to  comfort  them  in  their 
distress.  The  little  son  of  Darius,  whom  he  took  into  his  arms  and  caressed, 
showed  no  terror  of  the  conqueror.  As  long  as  the  ladies  remained  in  Alex- 
ander's camp  they  were  free  from  insult  and  annoyance  as  if  in  a  sanctuary. 
It  is  one  of  the  brightest  pictures  in  the  history  of  warfare.  Had  Alexander 
always  behaved  with  equal  magnanimity  his  record  would  be  one  of  un- 
paralleled glory." 
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"It  made  him,  afterwards,  a  pet  hero  with  the  chivalrous  poets  of  the 
West,"  remarked  Mr.  Alison.  uHe  was  celebrated  as  the  embodiment  of 
chivalrous  heroism  in  romantic  poetry  until  King  Arthur  took  his  place. " 

"What  became  of  Darius?"  asked  Eugene. 

"He  was  not  captured  by  Alexander,''  replied  Mr.  Wendell;  ubut  was 
stabbed  by  two  traitors  in  Ecbatana  and  expired  in  the  arms  of  a  Macedonian 
captain  who  was  pursuing  him.  Alexander,  who  was  close  behind,  gazed 
with  pity  upon  the  dead  body  and  received  a  message  of  thanks  which  the 
king  had  sent.  Darius  was  very  grateful  to  Alexander  for  his  kindness  to 
the  princesses." 

V. 

"Two  other  battles  have  been  fought  just  here,"  remarked  Mr.  Alison. 
"Perhaps  Mr.  Wendell,  who  is  well  up  in  these  matters,  will  tell  us  about 
them." 

"The  African-born  Emperor  Severus,  who  built  the  wall  in  Britain  from 
the  Solway  to  the  Tyne,  fought  here  against  Pescennius  Niger,  an  eastern 
rival  for  the  imperial  purple,  and  defeated  him.  Then  the  Emperor  Herac- 
lius  of  Constantinople,  who  brought  the  recovered  cross  back  to  Jerusalem 
from  beyond  the  Euphrates,  defeated  here  the  Persian  king,  Chosroes.  He 
pursued  him  to  Nineveh,  where  he  inflicted  another  defeat  upon  him." 

"You  told  us  about  him,  Mr.  Alison,"  said  Philip.  "The  Mohammedans 
defeated  his  troops  at  the  Yarmuk  in  633,  six  years  later." 

"Yes,  it's  the  same  Heraclius,"  said  Mr.  Wendell.  "His  early  career 
was  very  brilliant." 

"And  so  all  the  battles  fought  here  were  victories  of  the  West  over  the 
East,"  remarked  Philip. 

"How  strong  was  the  army  of  Darius?"  asked  Eugene,  who  wished  to 
return  to  the  first  and  greatest  of  the  battles. 

"It  was  over  half  a  million  strong  when  it  left  Babylon,"  was  the 
reply.  "There  were  almost  as  many  Greek  mercenaries  in  it  as  the  whole 
army  of  Alexander,  which  numbered  about  thirty-five  thousand.  It  was  no 
wonder  that  the  generals  of  Darius  felt  so  confident  and  despised  the  plain- 
attired  Macedonians." 

"Was  the  dress  of  the  Persians  very  gorgeous?"  inquired  Eugene. 

"Darius'  chariot  of  the  sun,  as  it  was  called,  was  magnificent;  and  he 
had  a  body-guard  of  three  hundred  and  sixty-five  youths,  as  many  as  there  are 
days  in  the  year,  clad  in  royal  purple.  Chief  among  the  host  was  the  chosen 
band  of 'Immortals,' with  golden  collars  and  robes  glittering  with  precious 
gems.  But  how  ignorant  and  superstitious  were  all  these  men  in  their  finery 
compared  with  the  enlightened  and  energetic  Macedonians,  led  by  the  great 
Alexander!  It  was  a  wonderful  victory,  I  tell  you.  The  Greek  civilization 
which  had  developed  to  its  perfection  in  the  small  peninsula  south  of  Mace- 
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donia  was  now  come  to  seed,  and  it  was  Alexander  who  scattered  that  seed 
over  the  known  world.  No  man  ever  did  so  much  as  he  did  to  make  one  the 
world's  ways  of  thinking  and  acting  and  render  it  possible  that  a  world's 
gospel  should  be  preached  from  Palestine  as  its  center,  north,  south,  east,  and 
west.  Alexander  was,  perhaps,  the  greatest  of  God's  instruments  in  bringing 
about  the  fullness  of  time  which  invited  our  Lord  to  this  earth.  The 
Romans,  great  as  were  their  institutions,  were  in  many  respects  merely  his 
imitators." 

"That's  a  fine  thought,  Mr.  Wendell,"  said  Mr.  Alison. 

"I  agree  with  you  in  your  interpretation  of  history.  The  career  of 
Alexander  is  a  story  that  never  becomes  a  'chestnut;'  it  remains  fresh  for 
every  boy  and  every  man.     Alexander  was  not  for  an  age  but  for  all  time." 

They  had  now  come  to  the  place  of  parting.  Mr.  Wendell  had  to  go 
west  to  Tarsus,  and  Mr.  Alison  and  the  boys  had  to  return  by  the  Bay  of 
Iskanderun  to  Alexandretta,  a  long  day's  journey.  They  had  bade  each 
other  farewell  with  many  expressions  of  mutual  esteem. 

That  evening,  about  midnight,  a  tired  band  of  three  got  on  board  the 
steamer  "Menzaleh,"  in  Alexandretta  harbor,  and  sought  for  their  berths  with 
many  a  yawn  and  stretching  of  the  limbs.  Their  long  trip  in  Syria  was 
over  and  they  had  laid  up  a  store-house  of  information  that  was  inex- 
haustible. Very  well  satisfied  did  they  feel  with  the  result;  but  still,  tired 
nature  would  assert  itself. 

When  they  awoke  next  morning  and  got  upon  deck,  they  were  passing 
close  to  Cyprus,  and  were  interested  in  recalling  its  history  from  the  time 
that  it  was  known  as  Chittim,  and  inhabited  by  Hittites,  to  the  days  of  Roman 
rule,  when  Saul,  traveling  with  Barnabas,  changed  here  his  name  to  Paul. 
,Once  again  it  became  of  special  interest  when  Guy  of  Lusignan  made  it  a 
feudal  kingdom  on  the  western  model,  and  the  learned  lawyers  of  the  island 
spent  their  leisure  time  drawing  up  that  minute  account  of  the  constitution 
of  the  extinct  kingdom  of  Jerusalem  which  has  proved  so  valuable  to  students 
of  mediaeval  history. 

"I  wish  we  could  have  visited  it,"  remarked  Philip. 

An  intelligent-looking  fellow-passenger,  with  refined  features  of  the  Jew- 
ish type,  here  joined  in  the  conversation,  which  soon  turned  from  Cyprus  and 
mediaevalism  to  the  Palestine  of  today  and  the  pressing  questions  of  the  hour. 

"You  did  not  fail  to  visit  the  Jewish  colonies,  I  hope?"  remarked  Mr. 
Riess,  for  this  was  his  name.  "The  future  of  Palestine,  in  my  opinion,  lies 
in  their  growth  and  extension." 

"We  visited  Roshpinah,"  replied  Mr.  Alison;  "and  when  at  Jaffa  heard 
a  good  deal  about  the  agricultural  school  in  the  neighborhood.  But  naturally 
my  young  charges  were  taken  up  with  the  historical  and  the  romantic 
attractions  of  the  country.     Ten  years  ago  I  discussed  the  subject  of  Jewish 
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colonization  with  Laurence  Oliphant,  who  had  charge  of  an  emigration  scheme; 
and  at  various  times  I  have  met  Jewish  colonists  more  or  less  enthusiastic/ ' 

"I  have  just  returned,"  said  Mr.  Riess,  "from  conducting  twelve  hun- 
dred families  of  colonists  to  Palestine,  all  industrious  and  quietly -disposed 
people.  If  they  all  succeed  as  well  as  the  Wady-el-Chanin  colony,  which  was 
planted  in  1887,  and  has  given  birth  to  eight  villages  which  now  cluster  round 
it,  we  shall  soon  have  ten  thousand  Jewish  settlers  in  their  ancestral  country. 
The  land  is  waiting  for  an  intelligent  and  hard-working  peasantry.  Every 
inch  of  it  is  dear  to  us  who  are  Jews,  and  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when 
there  will  be  millions  of  Jews  in  Palestine  where  there  a  re  now  only  thousands." 

"If  Palestine,"  broke  in  Mr.  Alison,  "were  as  free  from  dangerous 
neighbors  as  a  tract  in  Africa,  or  in  North  America,  I  should  feel  more  hope- 
ful. My  opinion  is  that  the  fierce  Moslems  of  the  East,  who  have  harried 
the  country  from  time  immemorial,  must  be  reckoned  with,  and  that  a  strong 
military,  not  a  purely  industrial  community,  is  necessary  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  the  situation.  Palestine  has  not  yet  ceased  to  be  the  battlefield  of 
the  nations." 

Mr.  Riess  still  continued  to  dwell  on  the  wonderfully  productive  quality 
of  the  soil,  the  growing  exports  of  fruit,  perfumery,  silk,  and  wine;  the 
singular  adaptability  of  the  Jew  to  meet  successfully  any  situation. 

"Russia  does  not  want  us,"  he  remarked;  "thousands  of  Jews  are  in 
misery  there.  In  Palestine  they  will  be  prosperous  and  happy,  and  Jewish 
financiers,  I  tell  you,  sir,  are  ruling  the  world  just  now,  and  will  let  no  wrong 
be  inflicted  on  their  compatriots." 

Mr.  Alison  rejoined  that  the  cruelty  of  the  Russian  government  to  their 
Jewish  subjects  was  a  by- word,  and  if  high  Jewish  influence  could  not  prevent 
these  wrongs  in  Russia,  how  could  it  prevent  them  in  Palestine? 

"You  must  walk  very  warily,  I  fear,"  he  added;  "a  state  that  is  purely 
industrial,  must  still  have  heavy  guns  to  protect  it  from  spoliation.  It  is 
from  no  want  of  sympathy  with  your  aims,  believe  me,  that  I  urge  these  objec- 
tions, but  as  a  student  of  political  history." 

"I  am  a  devoted  Zionist,"  was  the  reply,  "and  thoroughly  believe  in  the 
mission  of  Dr.  Herzl,  who  is  president  of  our  organization.  We  intend  to 
have  a  grand  conference  soon,  that  the  world  may  know  what  we  propose; 
namely,  the  systematic  and  complete  colonization  of  our  old  home. 

"Please  remember,"  continued  Mr.  Riess,  "what  we  have  already 
accomplished.  We  have  twenty-two  Jewish  colonies  already  planted  in 
Palestine.  These  have  not  all  grown  out  of  our  organization,  but  they  are  in 
sympathy  with  our  movements.  At  Sichron-Ja'akob  we  have  a  colony  con- 
taining about  one  thousand  persons;  this  colony  owns  five  thousand  acres  of 
land.  Wines,  fruits,  silk-worms,  grain,  and  honey,  are  cultivated.  Here 
there  is  a  steam  plow,  and  a  steam  mill,  water-works,  paved  streets,  etc.     At 
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Roshpinah  there  are  four  hundred  colonists.  They  grow  grapes,  and  have 
100,000  mulberry  trees  for  the  silk- worms,  besides  a  large  perfumery  factory, 
and  a  steam  plant  for  spinning  and  weaving  silk.  It  is  estimated  that  the 
twenty-two  Jewish  colonies  in  Palestine  now  occupy  100,000  acres  of  land, 
or  six  and  a  half  square  miles,  and  that  their  number  is  from  5500  to  6000 
people.  That  the  Jews  would  return  to  Palestine  has  been  the  belief,  not  only 
of  the  Jews,  but  of  thousands  of  Christians  for  ages,  and  it  does  seem  now 
that  we  are  approaching  the  time  when  the  hopes  of  Israel  will  be  realized." 

"The  ablest  Jews,  men  of  the  type  of  Gambetta  and  Disraeli,' '  said  Mr. 
Alison,  "are  they  not  thoroughly  devoted  to  the  interests  of  the  countries  of 
which  they  are  citizens?  What  can  a  mere  hive  of  workers,  without  states- 
men or  generals,  do  to  protect  themselves  in  the  midst  of  warlike  and  fanatical 
enemies  ?" 

But  Mr.  Riess,  fired  with  enthusiasm,  continued  to  pour  out  facts  and 
statistics,  inductions  and  deductions,  favorable  to  his  scheme.  It  was  quite 
a  treat  to  the  boys,  fresh  from  the  wonderful  little  country,  to  listen  to  his 
outline  of  its  future.  Personally,  Mr.  Riess  was  a  genial  and  lovable  man, 
and  so  the  time  passed  quickly  as  the  "Menzaleh"  threaded  its  way  thro'  the 
blue  waters  of  the  Mediterranean.  They  passed  under  Crete,  and  thought  of 
it  as  Caphtor,  the  cradle  of  the  Philistines;  they  sighted  Sicily,  and  remem- 
bered Robert  Guiscard  and  his  Normans,  his  gigantic  son  Bohemund,  who 
seized  Antioch,  and  his  nephew  Tancred;  Sardinia  reminded  them  of  the  Isle 
of  Falcons,  and  the  sad  fate  of  the  children  Crusaders,  so  many  of  whom 
found  there  a  watery  grave. 

It  was  a  bright  morning  in  early  July  that  their  vessel  steamed  into  the 
Bay  of  Marseilles,  passed  the  Isle  d'lf  and  ran  close  under  the  Chapel  of  Notre 
Dame  de  Garde.  Again  they  thought  of  Stephen  and  his  young  followers, 
who  had  sailed  in  the  hot  summer-time  for  the  remote  and  mysterious  East, 
nearly  seven  hundred  years  before. 

"Won't  you  stop  at  Paris  long  enough  to  visit  the  Abbey  of  St.  Denis ?" 
pleaded  Eugene. 

Mr.  Alison  consented  to  the  short  delay,  although  he  was  anxious  to  cross 
the  channel,  that  he  might  hand  over  the  boys  to  their  parents,  and  be  free 
to  return  to  his  own  work  in  Egypt.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Porteus,  with  the  advent 
of  the  hot  summer  weather,  had  left  Egypt  for  England  and  were  now  staying 
at  a  hotel  in  Sandgate. 

"That  is  the  old  abbey, "  remarked  Mr.  Alison,  as  they  walked  up  the 
steps  of  its  antique  portal.  "We  are  now  standing  at  the  spot  which  was  the 
center  of  the  religious  and  monarchical  France  which  sent  so  many  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  ardent  souls  to  suffer  and  die  on  the  hills  and  plains  of 
Palestine." 
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They  had  time  for  but  a  hurried  survey  of  the  interior,  and  were  soon 
again  in  the  conveyance,  driving  through  the  busy,  industrial  district  of  north- 
eastern Paris. 

A  few  hours  brings  them  to  Boulogne,  and  as  they  steam  out  into  the 
channel  they  gaze  with  interest  at  the  triumphal  column  erected  to  com- 
memorate the  intended  invasion  of  England  by  Napoleon. 

"Even  in  Palestine,"  remarked  Eugene,  who  was  proud  of  his  English 
blood,  "Napoleon  found  the  British  too  much  for  him.  He  never  erected  a 
column  on  the  other  side  of  the  channel." 

As  they  drew  near  to  Folkestone,  Philip,  with  his  binocular,  scanned 
anxiously  the  figures  on  the  pier  to  see  if  he  could  descry  his  father  and 
mother.  At  length  he  made  sure  that  two  figures  were  none  other  than  his 
dear  parents,  and  both  the  boys  began  to  wave  their  handkerchiefs. 

It  was  indeed  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Porteus,  looking  very  well,  and  beaming 
with  pleasure  at  the  safe  return  of  their  children.  A  happier  meeting  could 
not  have  been;  and  they  greeted  Mr.  Alison  warmly,  feeling  how  much  they 
were  indebted  to  him  for  the  pleasant  and  profitable  time  the  boys  had  passed 
in  the  most  interesting  of  all  lands. 

"We  have  a  carriage  here,"  said  Mr.  Alison,  "which  will  take  us  to 
Sandgate.     There  is  room  for  all  of  you." 

In  an  hour's  time  they  were  seated  in  a  comfortable  room  of  the  Royal 

Norfolk  Hotel  at  Sandgate.     We  will  leave  them  there  to  discuss  all  their 

experiences. 

"O  tell  what  hours  were  thine  and  mine, 
In  lands  of  palm  and  southern  pine; 
In  lands  of  palm,  of  orange  blossom, 
Of  olive,  aloe,  and  maize,  and  wine." 
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Dead  Sea  Fruit 200,  208 

Dead  Sea,  Visit  Described 198-209 

Deborah  at  Megiddo 133-137 

Defenneh 303,  304 

Deir-el-Kamar 435 

Denis,  St 84,  458 

Dervishes,  Dance  of 443,  444 

Desaix,  Death  at  Marengo 378 

Devil's  Back-Bone 390 

Devil's  Bridge  in  Switzerland 96 

Dhahariyeh,  Near  Hebron 183 

Dibon,  in  Moab 217 

Diodorus  Siculus 180 

Doeg  the  Edomite 367 

Dog  River,  Near  Beirut 436 

Dolmens 220,  221 

Dome  of  the  Rock 309-312,333,  857 

Dor  (Tantarah) 272 

Dothan 363 

Drummond  of  Hawthornden  Quoted 201 

Druses  .122, 123,  248,  393, 425,  428, 431,  432,  435 

Ebal,   Mt 258,  362 

Ebenezer 261 

Ed,  Altar  Erected 233 

Eden,  Garden  of 399 

Edessa  Occupied  by  Crusaders 472 

Edgar  Atheling 344 

Edrei 241,  245,  246 

Edward   I 109,113-117,  409 

Egypt.  Upper 356 

Egyptian  Armies  Described 171 

Egyptian  Mohammedans 344 

Ekron  ..... 146,  149,  162,  256 

El  Aksa  (Jerusalem) 288 

El  Bireh,  Near  Jerusalem 360 

El  Deir,  Petra 215 

El  Caiyamah  (Holy  Sepulcher) 339 

El  Camamah  (Holy  Sepulcher) 339 

El  Khalil  (Hebron) 187 

El  Mansurah,  Mt.  Carmel 118 

El  Merabba,  Valley  of  228 

El  Muhrakah,  Mt.  Carmel 118 

El  Mukhallis,  Lebanon 437 

Elah 153,  160,  162,  282 

Elam 329 

Eleanor  of  Castile 114-117 

Eleanor  of  Provence 455-461 

Eleazar 147 

Eleutheropolis  (Beit-Jibrin)  164 

Eli  at  Shiloh 147,  362 

Elijah 104,11&-121,  183,  231,240,282,  416 

Elijah's  Garden 105 

Eliphaz,  the  Temanite 244 

Elisha 142,  231,  265,  278,  365 
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Elon,  Judge  in  Israel 270 

Elymais 329 

Emim  Described 226 

Emin    Bey 48,  *9,  60 

Emir  Beshyr 432 

Emmaus 148 

Endor,  Saul  Consults  the  Witch 366,  367 

En-Eglaim,  on  the  Dead  Sea 130,  202 

Engedi 120,  200,  202,  208 

Eothen 429, 430 

Ephraim,  Mt 269 

Ephraim,  Tribe  of 134,  268-261 

Ephratah  (Shiloh) 145 

Ephrem  Lyons,  Christian  Poet 272 

Esdraelon 118,  129,  363 

Esfia 


169 

Eshcol,  Valley  of 186,  269 

Essenes  at  Engedi 208 

Etam 192 

Eusebius 231 

Eustace 203.  204 

Ewely  River,  at  Sidon 426 

Ezekiel 130,  302,  314 

Ezekiel  on  Tyre 419 

Ezekiel's  Vision  of  the  Waters 202 

Ezra : 314 

Falcons,  Isle  of 96,  97 

Family  Conveyance,  Syria 136 

Felix  at  Caesarea 80 

Festival  of  Lights 322 

Festus  at  Caesarea 80 

Fetish,  what  it  is 147 

Firdah,  Battle  of 242 

Firuz,  Armenian  Traitor  at  Antioch 469 

Fishing  in  Palestine 79,  80 

Flodden,  The  Jewish 138 

Fountain  of  the  Virgin 292,  298 

Franche  Garde,  Tripoli 444 

Francis,  St.,  of  Assisi 193 

Franciscans 58 

Fulk  the  Black,  Count  of  Anjou 164,  156 

Fulk  the  Red  of  Anjou 156-159 

Furriers,  Street  of,  Jerusalem 159 

Gabinius,  Roman  General 326,  326 

Gad,  Tribe  of 232-239 

Gadaliah 303 

Galahad,  Sir 261 

Galilee 275 

Galilee,  Sea  of 385 

Gardiner,    Col 354 

Garibaldi  Described  by  Oliphant 129 

Gates  of  Jerusalem 289 

Gath 149,  153,  160 

Gaza  55,  172,  174-180 
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Gebal 440 

Gebalites _294,  440 

Gehenna „ 331 

Genoa,  Children  Crusaders  at 92,  94 

Genoese  in  Palestine  346,  442 

George  III.  and  Lady  Hester 433 

George,   St 142,  143,  144 

Gerar,  Near  Gaza 171,  180 

Gerasa  (Jerash )  in  Gilead 236 

Gerizim,  Mt _258f  362 

German  Colonists 70,  109,  131 

Gethsemane 3C5,  30S 

Gezer,  King  of 961 

Ghanasside  Dynasty .-.  243 

Ghazir,  Near  Beirut 437,  438 

Ghizeh  Gardens,  Cairo 39,  41 

Ghizeh  Museum 36 

Gibeah,  Saul's  City 366,  343 

Gibeon 254,266,  267,  345 

Gibeon,  Children  of 265 

Gibeonites 255,  360 

Gideon 233,  24C 

Gilboa,  Mt 233,  365-368 

Gilead 232,  234 

Gilgal,  in  Samaria 142 

Girgasites  Described 226 

Giscala  (see  John) . 

Gladstone  on  Gen.  Gordon 356 

Glass,  Discovery  of Ill 

Glass,  Manufacture  of 270 

Godfrey,  Duke  .203,  342,  347,  348.  360,  469,  470 

Golgotha,  or  Place  of  a  Skull 353 

Goliath 153,  160-162 

Gomorrah 199 

Gordon,  Chinese 128-132,  202,  342,  363-357 

Goshen,   Egypt 34 

Grackles  at  Dead  Sea 19i 

Grail,   Holy 261 

Greek  Fire,  Composition  of 208 

Greek  Influence 329 

Grotto  of  the  Nativity 191 

Guy  of  Lusignan 375-377,  379,  418 

Hadad  Rimmon 138 

Hadrian 336,  456,  467 

Haifa 109,  110,  122,  131,  433 

Haithon,  King  of  Armenia 412 

Handel's  Judas  Maccabeus 32 

Hannah  at  Shiloh 260 

Hannibal   at  Tyre 422 

Hanun  Insults  David's  Messengers 277 

Haram  (Hebron) 18S 

Haram  (Jerusalem) 295,  310,  313 

Harosheth,  Sisera's  Headquarters -  1S3 

Haroun  Alraschid  and  Charlemagne 339 
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Harris,  Thomas  Lake 124 

Hasket  Smith 403 

Hasmonean  Line  of  Jewish  Rulers 334 

Hassan,  Founder  of  Assassins 115 

Hattin,  Battle  of 374-377,  381 

Hattin,  Horns  of 373,  382,  383 

Hauran  249,  431 

Hazael,  King  of  Syria 231,  239 

Hazor 257 

Heber,  the  Kenite 136,  137 

Hebron,  Visit  Described 183-188 

Hebronite 1S6 

Helena,  Story  of 278-281,  353 

Heliodorus 317-319 

Heliopolis  (Egypt) 34,  44,  45 

Heraclius 242,  337,  476 

Hercules,  the  Greek  Samson 150 

Hermon,  Mt 393 

Herod  Agrippa  I 78 

Herod  Antipas 217 

Herod's  Gate,  Jerusalem 347 

Herod  the  Great   .98, 180,  209, 219, 278,  330,  368 

Herodias  at  Machaerus .* 217 

Herodotus 437 

Heshbon,  in  Moab 221 

Heth,  Children  of 227 

Hezekiah's  Pool,  Jerusalem 299 

Hezekiah's  Reign 298 

Hidraort,  King  of  Damascus 203 

Hiel,  the  Bethelite 277 

Hieromax  River  (Yarrauk) 241 

Hinnom,  Vale  of,  Jerusalem 330,  531 

Hippicus,  Tower  of,  Jerusalem 330 

Hiram,  King  of  Tyre 57,  293 

Hiram,  Tomb  of 417,  418 

Hittites 227,  272 

Hivites  Described 226 

Hokey,  Cyrus  P 106,  167 

Holy  of  Holies 325 

Holy  Sepulcher 308,  309 

Hood,  Thomas,  Quoted 190 

Hophni 147,  362 

Hor,  Mt.,  Described 211,  212 

Horse-Shoeing  in  Palestine 392 

Hosea,  Prophesies  Against  Jehu 363,  364 

Hospitallers,  Knights 377 

Hugh  de  Puyset 157,  159 

Huleh,  Lake  (Merom) 392 

Hushai,  Absalom's  Adviser 237 

Hyrcanus,  Jewish  Prince 324 

Ichthus,  Christian  Symbol 165 

Ignatius  Loyola  (see  Loyola). 

I.  H.  S.,  Christian  Symbol 165 

Incendiarism,  Punishment  of 152 


Iphigenia  in  Aulis 234 

Isaac 180,  185 

Isaiah,  His  Preaching 297,  298 

Ishbosheth 185,   266-208 

Iskanderun,  Bay  of 477 

Ismail  Pasha,  Egyptian  Khedive 34 

Ismeno,  Tasso's  Magician 71 

Israel,  Origin  of  Name 232 

Issachar 134,  271,  272 

Issus,  Battlefield  of 474,  475,  476 

Issyk  Kul,  in  Tartary 412 

Istar  Chemosh,  Moabitish  Deity 220 

Ittai,  the  Gittite 237 

Jabbok  Brook 231,  232 

Jabin,  King  of  the  Canaanites 133,  257 

Jacob  185,232 

Jacob's  Well,  Visit  Described 362 

Jaddua,   High-Priest 316 

Jael  Murders  Sisera 130,  137 

Jaffa 55-63,  346 

Jaffa  Gate 289,  290,  292,  344 

Jahaz,  Battle  of 216 

Jair,  Judge  of  Israel 240 

Jamia-el-Kefrir  174 

Japanese  Swordsman 209 

Japhia 173 

Jebel-Musa,   Lebanon 441 

Jebel  Usdum,  Dead  Sea 209 

Jebusites 226,  291,  292 

Jehoahaz,  King  of  Judah 300 

Jehoiachin,  King  of  Judah 301,  302 

Jehoiada,  Wife  of  High-Priest 297 

Jehoiakim,  King  of  Judah 301,  302 

Jehoram  Invades  Moab 210 

Jehoshaphat  Invades  Moab 210 

Jehosheba  Saves  Prince  Joash 297 

Jehu 238,  239,  369,  370,  371 

Jennin 333,  370 

Jephthah 234,  240,  245 

Jephtha's  Daughter 234-236,  245 

Jerash  (see  Gerasa). 

Jeremiah 213,  301,  304 

Jericho    253,  254,  277,  278 

Jeroboam  262,  296,  330 

Jerome,  St.,  at  Bethlehem 192 

Jerusalem 258,  288-356 

Jeshimon,  District  in  Judah 228 

Jesse's  Tomb  at  Hebron 185 

Jesse  Visited  by  Samuel 191 

Jesuits,  Founding  of  the  Order 352 

Jezebel,  Her  Dreadful  Fate 369-371 

Jezreel 363,  364,  369-371 

Jezzar  Pasha r 112,  379,  428 

Jezzar,  Mosque  of,  Acre 112 
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Jifna 361 

Jiljulieh,  Elisha  at 141 

Joab 163,  186,  237,  258,  266-268,  292 

Joash,  King  of  Judah 297 

Job,  Country  of 244-248 

John  Battista  di  Frascati 107 

John  of  Giscala 333-336 

John  the  Baptist 217,  231,  279-2S2 

John  the  Baptist's  Honey 278 

Joinville,  Sieur  de 413 

Jokneam  of  Carmel 137 

Jonah  at  Jaffa 57 

Jonathan  in  the  Wady  Sunt 161 

Joppa  (see  Jaffa) 55 

Joram,  King  of  Israel 370 

Jordan  River 281 ,  282 

Jordan,  Swelling  of 281 

Jordan  Valley 129,  202 

Joseph  Receives  Land  From  Jacob 362 

Josephus 334,  335,  372 

Joshua,  His  Great  Campaigns 253-263 

Josiah  at  Megiddo 138 

Jotham,  His  Parable 362 

Judaea,  Name  of  District 276 

Judas  Iscariot,  Red  Hair  of 157 

Judas  Maccabeus  (see  Maccabees). 

Julian  the  Apostate 337,  338,  456 

Julius  Caesar  (see  Ccesar). 

Jupiter,  Worship  of 455 

Justinian,  Emperor 472 

Kadesh  Barnea,  Location  of 216 

Kadisha,  River  at  Tripoli 442 

Kalid,  Mohammedan  General 242 

Karakorum 412 

Karnak,  Temple  of,  in  Egypt 139 

Keats 218,  439 

Keble,  John 193,  201,  253,  282 

Kedron 196,  202,  282,  287 

Kefr  Hawr 391 

Kelaun,  Sultan  of  Egypt 446 

Kenites  Described 226 

Kerak 210,  874 

Kesab,  Near  Latakia 455 

Khabour,  River  of  Mesopotamia 231 

Khan  of  Tartary 410 

Kharezmian  Tartars 340 

Khartoum 356,  357 

Khorassan 115 

Kidron,  Valley  of 192,  202 

Kinglake,  the  Historian 429,  430 

Kirjath-Arba 186 

Kleber  in  the  Plain  of  Esdraelon 137 

Knights  Templars 174,  178,  446 

Koran  251 
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Koumiss,  Tartar  Drink 411,  412 

Kubla  Khan 412 

Kulundia,  Near  Jerusalem 360 

Kunawat,  in  Bashan 247,  24S 

Lachish 173,  246,  257 

Laish  Conquered  by  Danites.. 274 

Lamartine 403,  405,  428,  429 

Language  of  Flowers 43 

Latakia 427,  446,  457,  459 

Lazarus  at  Bethany 285,  286 

Lebanon 396 

Legio  (Megiddo) 138 

Lehi,  Place  of  Samson's  Victory 152 

Lepers 374,  395,  400 

Levi,  Tribe  of,  Their  Cities 274,  275 

Levites 274,  294 

Liberty,  Goddess  of 276 

Lions  in  Syria 150,  151,  196,  282 

Livermore,  Harriet 424,  425 

Loire  River,  in  France 154,  156 

Longfellow  Quoted 90,98,  416 

Lost  Ten  Tribes  275 

Lot  Chooses  Valley  of  Sodom 202 

Lot's  Wife,  Story  of 209 

Louis  IX 80,  409-414 

Louis  VII.  Visits  Palestine 456 

Loustaunau,  Gen 433 

Lucerne,  in  Switzerland 94 

Luz,  Jacob  at 265 

Lydda 143-146 

Lynch,  Lieut 200 

Lyons 86 

Mahommet  (see  Mohammed). 

Maccabees,  Revolt  of 319-322 

Machaerus,  Castle  of 217,  326 

Machpelah,  Cave  of. 184,  185 

Magi 223,  281 

Mahan,  Greek  General 242,  243 

Mahanaim,  Ancient  Jerasa 237 

Mahdi  at  Khartoum 357 

Mahomet  (see  Mohammed). 

Mainz,  Archbishop  of 341 

Makkedah,  Cave  of 173,  257 

Mamelukes 47-50,  410 

Mamre,  Plain  of 188,  189 

Manasseh  (East) 231,  232,  239,  240 

Manasseh,  King  of  Judah  181 

Manasseh  (West) 258-261 

Mandarins,  Jewish 329 

Mangan,  Miss - 68 

Mangu,  Khan  of  Tartary 412 

Manuel,  Greek  Emperor 459 

Mar  Elyas,  Lebanon 431 

MarElyas,  Mt.  Carmel 104 
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Mar  Saba,  Visit  to  Convent -  193-197 

Marengo,  Battle  of 378 

Martha  at  Bethany. 285 

Mary  at  Bethany 286 

Mary's  Well,  Nazareth 381 

Mareshah,  Battle  of 170,  171 

Mariamne,  Herod's  Wife 326,  327 

Maronites 431,  436,437,448 

Marseilles 88,  89 

Masada 209,  327 

Mat  Village 229 

Matariyeh,  in  Egypt 47 

Mattanah  219 

Mattathias 319 

Maximilian,  Interview  With 129 

Mecca 339 

Medeba,  Moab 221 

Media 301,  329 

Medina 339 

Megiddo 13&-139,  364,  370 

Mehemet  Ali  and  the  Mamelukes 47-49 

Mejdel-es-Sheras 393 

Melchizedek  at  Jerusalem 189 

Memphis 51-53 

Menhirs 220,  247 

Merom,  Lake 257,  258,  274,  392 

Mesha,  King  of  Moab 210 

Micaiah 239 

Micah  104,  363 

Michal,  David's  Queen 293 

Michell  Quoted 305,  330 

Michmash,  in  Benjamin 265,  266 

Midianites 227,  231,  233 

Milan 262,  281 

Mill  Near  Damascus 399 

Milman,  Dean,  Quoted 332 

Milton 66,  17&-180,  210,  246,  251,  252,  282 

Minnith 236 

Miriam,  Her  Tomb 216 

Mithridates,  King  of  Pontus 324 

Mizpeh  (Bashan) 234,  235 

Mizpeh  (Benjamin) 220,  343,  360 

Mixture  of  Races  in  Palestine 130,  131 

Moab  Visited  and  Described  ._ 201 

Moabites  Described: 201 

Moabite  Stone 217 

Modin,  Birthplace  of  J.  Maccabeus 319 

Mohammed 241,  260-252,  338,  400 

Mohar,  Egyptian  Traveler 416,  437 

Moloch,  Worship  of 251,  331 

Molyneux,  Lieut 200 

Monastery  of  the  Moon 435,  437 

Mons  Casius,  Ascent  of 455 

Moore,  Sir  John 423  424 
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Moriah,  Mt 184,  292 

Morris,  Sir  Lewis,  Quoted 207 

Moses 53,  198,  201,  219 

Mound  of  the  Priests 133 

Mount  of  Joy,  Near  Jerusalem 343 

Mount  of  Olives 285-288,  313,  347 

Mummia,  Substance  Known  as 208 

Musicians  in  Syria 166 

Mutiny  at  Damascus 401,  402 

Naaman 282,  394 

Nablous  (see  Shechem). 

Naboth,  Vineyard  Coveted  by  Ahab 363 

Nahaliel,  in  Moab  236 

Naharai,  David's  Warrior 360 

Nahash,  Ammonite  King 236 

Nahr-rabin,  in  Philistia 65 

Napoleon 61,  137,  138,  153,  378-380 

Napoleon,  Emperor  Louis 410 

Napoleon's  Hill,  Acre 112 

Napthali,  Tribe  of 134 

Nathaniel 382 

Nativity,  Church  cf  the 191 

Nazareth 114,  131,  271,  378,  331,  382 

Nebo,  Mt 201,  219 

Nebuchadnezzar 301-304,  314 

Neby  Samwil 254 

Nehemiah  Helps  Rebuild  Temple 314,  315 

Neumann,  Herr,  Interview  With 211 

Nicaragua 128 

Nicholas  of  Cologne 97,     98 

Nightingale,  Syrian 218 

Nile '. 35 

Nimroud,  King  of  Assyria 371 

Nineveh 174,  301,  337 

Nisroch 174 

Nob 163,  358 

Noph,in  Egypt 53 

Oak  of  Abraham 188 

Obadiah  at  Carmel 104,  107 

Obeidah,  Mohammedan  General 242 

Obelisk 43 

Odenatus,  Husband  of  Zeuobia 472 

Og,  King  of  Bashan 219,  240,  241,  246,  247 

Old  Man  of  the  Mountain 115,  116 

Oliphant,  Alice 122,  123 

Oliphant,  Laurence 122,  123 

Olivet  (see  Mounl  of  Olives). 

Olympia,  Mother  of  Alexander 177 

Omar-el-Khaiyam,  the  Poet 115 

Omar  Khalif 310,337,  384 

Omar,  Mosque  of 305 

Oranges  in  Syria 67 

Ordeal  of  Fire 471 

Orontes 466,  461,  462,  463,  465,  469 
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Osiris,  Worship  of 440 

Palestine 390 

Palms,  Story  of  Stowaways 110' 

Palmyra 426,  462-467,  472 

Palti,  the  Spy 184 

Pampeluna 850 

Paul 80,  464 

Penuel,  Jacob  at 232,  233 

Perizzites,  or  Villagers 227 

Perseus 61-63 

Persian  Dress  Described 476 

Peter  Bartholomew 470,  471 

Peter,  Simon 57,328,  380 

Peter  the  Hermit 340,  341,  346,  469 

Petra 211-215,  279 

Petrie,  Dr.  Flinders 172,  303 

Pharaoh-Necho  at  Megiddo 138 

Pharphar,  River  of  Damascus 282 

Philip  Augustus  of  France 73-75 

Philister,  Signification  of  Term 180 

Philistia 206 

Philistines..54, 69, 151, 152, 160-162, 180, 191,  364 

Phineas 223 

Phinehas,  Son  of  Eli 147,  362 

Phoenicians 270,  272,  422 

Picardy 340 

Pilate,  Palace  of,  Jerusalem 308 

Pilate,  Pontius 94,  330 

Pilatus,  Mt.,  Switzerland 94 

Pillar-Saints 468 

Pillars  of  Salt 200 

Pinarus,  River  of  Cilicia 475 

Pisa 93,    99 

Pitt,  William 423 

Plague  Gallery  at  Jaffa 61 

Plantagenet,  Family  of 159 

Poisonous  Squash 143 

Polonius  and  Ballad  of  Jephtha 245 

Pompey 323-325,  395 

Ponsonby,  Dr.,  Meeting  With 144 

Pontus,  in  Asia  Minor 324 

Porter,  Dr.,  on  Damascus 400 

Prince  Charlie 354 

Provence 93 

Psammiticus,  King  of  Egypt 181 

Ptah,  Temple  of,  Egypt 52 

Ptolemais  (Acre) Ill,  317 

Ptolemy  IV 177,  317,  319 

Ptolemy  Philadelphus 317 

Pyramids  Visited  and  Described 53 

Quaker  Mission,  Syria 410 

Quarantania,  Mt.,  Near  Jericho 282 

Raba 252 

Rabbath- Amnion,  in  Gilead 262 
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Rachel's  Tomb,  Bethlehem 191 

Racine,  Author  of  Athalie 297 

Rafa,  Near  Gaza 177 

Rakkath,  Same  as  Tiberias 384 

Ramah 260,  261,  359 

Rambaldo 205 

Rameses  II 52,  416,  437 

Ramleh  Described 153 

Ramoth-Gilead 238,  277 

Ravenna,  Italy 99,  100 

Raymond  of  St.  Gilles 342,  344 

Raymond  of  Tripoli 375-377 

Rechab  185 

Red  Hair,  Its  Significance 157 

Refuge,  Cities  of 274 

Rehoboam,  King  of  Judah 296 

Renan,  Ernest 421,437,  448 

Renan,  Henrietta 440,  441,  446-448 

Renaud  de  Chatillon 210,  374,  377 

Rephaim  Described i  226 

Reuben 134,  230,  231 

Rhodes 350,  425 

Rhodope,  the  Egyptian  Cinderella 37-38 

Riblah 300 

Richard  Lion-Heart 73-77,113,  379 

Rimmon,  Rock 266 

Rinaldo,  Loved  by  Armida 205-209 

Rizpah,  Sad  Story  of 267 

Robber's  Fountain,  Near  Sinjil 361 

Robert  Guiscard 343 

Robert  of  Flanders 470 

Robert  of  Normandy 344 

Rose  of  Jericho 68 

Rose  of  Sharon 68 

Roshpinah 391 

Ruad,  Near  Tripoli 442,  445 

Rubruquis  411,  412 

Russian  Pilgrims 278,  279 

Ruth 190,  210,  218 

Sa'ad 244 

Sabas,  Christian  Saint 196 

Safed 195,  273 

Saida,  School  of  the  Prophets 104 

Sainte  Chapelle,  Paris 412 

Saladin 74-77,  210,  373-376,  410 

Saladin,  Tomb  of 376 

Salome,  Cruel  Sister  of  Herod 330 

Salt,  Sowing  Cities  With 262 

Samaria 263,  275,  330,  362,  363 

Samaritan  Pentateuch 276 

Samaritan,  The  Good 285 

Samson 55,  150-152,  178-180,  274 

Samuel 143, 191,  260,  366 

Sanhedrim 384 
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Saracen  Wives  Married  to  Westerners 207 

Saracens 337,  338 

Sarepta,  Near  Sidon 415,  416 

Sartak,  Tartar  Chief 411 

Satalie  (see  Adalia). 

Saul 161,  162,  208,  364,  366-369 

Sayda,  Modern  Name  of  Sidon 430 

Scapegoat  in  the  Wilderness 196,  197 

Scopus    286,  332,  358 

Sebaste 363 

Sebastopol 354 

Sefuriyeh 375 

Seleucia 463,  464 

Seleucus 464,  465 

Selukiyeh 464 

Semiramis   Born  at  Ascalon 180,  181 

Sennacherib 172,  173,  298,  437 

Septuagint,  Its  History 317 

Sepulcher,  Church  of  the  Holy 337 

Sesostris,  Rock  of,  Near  Beirut 437 

Seth,  Son  of  Adam  353 

Severus  Septimius 164,  476 

Shaktoor,  or  Native  Boat 435 

Shalmaneser 263 

Shamai,  House  of,  Damascus 397 

Shamanist  Religion  Described 409 

Shaphat,  The  Spy 184 

Sharon,  Plain  of 67,  68,  270 

Sheba,  Kingdom  of 329 

Shechem 232,  275,  316,  362 

Shelley,  His  Adonais 439 
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Shirkoh,  Saladin's  Uncle 374 
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Shtaura 403,  408 

Shunem 365 

Sicily 343 
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Sihon,  King  of  the  Amorites 216,  219 
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Siloam,  Pool  of 345 
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Simeon  Stylites 467,  468 

Simeon,  Tribe  of 26&-270 
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Sinjil 361 
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Spalatro,  Crusaders  Sail  From 379 

Spies  of  Moses 184 

Spina  Christi 208 

Stanley,  Dean : 2SG-288,  400 
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Stephens,  Mr 811,  214 

St.  Luke's  Painting  of  Our  Lord 445 

St.  Stephen's  Gate 289,  333,  334 
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Stone-Cutters,  Nazareth 382 
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Street  Called  Straight 396 

Street  of  God,  Damascus 396 

Subeibeh,  Near  Caesarea  Philippi 393 

Succoth,  Valley  of 233 

Sunt,  Valley  of  the 160 

Surah,  Samson's  Birthplace 150 

Tabitha,  House  of,  Joppa 66,     68 

Tabor,  Mt 363,  372-380 
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Tadmor 472 

Tahpanhes,  in  Egypt 303,  304 

Tancred 205,  342-348,  384 
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Telanessa,  Near  Antioch 468 
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Tell-el-Safiyeh 153 
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Temple,  Herod's 325-329,  337 

Temple  of  the  Sun,  Baalbeck 404 

Temple  of  the  Sun,  Palmyra _ 426,  427 

Temple,   Second 314,  315 

Temple,   Solomon's 295,  296 

Ten  Tribes  (see  Lost  Tribes). 
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